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JOINT HEARINGS ON THE IRAN-CONTRA 
INVESTIGATION 

Testimony of Robert C. McFarlane 


MONDAY, MAY 11, 1987 

House Select Committee To Investigate 

Covert Arms Transactions With Iran 
and 

Senate Select Committee on Secret Military 
Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposition, 

Washington, DC. 

The select committees met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m., in 
Room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the House Select 
Committee to Investigate Covert Arms Transactions with Iran and 
the Senate Select Committee on Secret Military Assistance to Iran 
and the Nicaraguan Opposition will come to order. 

Our witness this morning is Mr. Robert Carl McFarlane, the 
former National Security Adviser to the President. 

Mr. McFarlane, we welcome you to the committee and we look 
forward to your testimony. 

Would you stand, please, to take the oath. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you. You may be seated- 

Do you have a statement, Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT CARL MCFARLANE, FORMER ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 

Mr. McFarlane. Thank you, sir. 

In the 6 months since the Iran-Contra controversy erupted, many 
people have come to think there is something wrong with the way 
this country makes foreign policy. They probably don’t know how 
wrong. 

True, the Nation’s foreign policymaking apparatus does produce 
its share of success. Failures like those in the Iran-Contra affair do 
not happen every day. But on any policy issue where party or ideo¬ 
logical interests diverge substantially, the system is becoming in¬ 
creasingly subject to incoherence or paralysis. 

(1) 
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There is enough blame to go around in all of these matters now 
under investigation. I have been and remain willing to shoulder my 
part of it. One matter which weighs most heavily on my mind is 
that, when Congress inquired about administration support for the 
Contras in 1985, my own response was too categorical. I was not 
sufficiently probing or self-critical. 

This has been and remains for me a matter of remorse, even an¬ 
guish, and for many reasons. My father sat in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives as a Representative from Texas. I myself worked in the 
Senate; and I believe deeply that executive branch collaboration 
with Congress is crucial to the successful formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of American foreign policy. 

Individual mistakes—including my own—should, of course, be 
identified. But a solution to the fundamental problems that led to 
these investigations will require much more: It will require reform 
of institutions and processes, and most important, it will require 
changes in the attitudes and behavior of the men and women who 
hold and exercise public power. 

The current investigation can serve the public interest if we use 
it to examine the fundamental causes of our recurring troubles in 
foreign policy decisionmaking. 

All of us involved in these hearings have a duty to make good 
use of that chance. Although it is painful for me to appear here 
and to revisit these events, I do so in recognition of a duty and in 
the hope that it will promote understanding and help in finding a 
remedy. 

I have talked in public repeatedly about Iran in the past weeks. I 
anticipate many questions from the committee understandably on 
that subject. But if you indulge me a few minutes to talk now 
about the issue of Nicaragua in the early days of the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration, we will pursue that first. 

In the mid-1970s, the Soviet Union reached a historic milestone 
when it achieved a condition of approximate nuclear parity with 
the United States. At about the same time we reached a milestone 
of another, sadder sort in the devastating trauma of Vietnam. The 
combination of these two events made the Soviets more willing to 
take risks to expand their influence in key developing countries. 

They moved cautiously but persistently, sometimes directly, but 
often relying on surrogates such as Cuba and Vietnam. 

As a result, from 1975 to 1979, they were able to establish a pre¬ 
vailing influence in a breath-taking number of countries, including 
Angola, Ethiopia, South Yemen, Cambodia, Afghanistan, Mozam¬ 
bique, and Nicaragua. 

For a while in the 1980s, bipartisan support for a renewal of 
American military strength and the frequent change in the Soviet 
leadership combined to check the pace of their advance. It is my 
belief that for various reasons we can look forward to another 3 to 
5 years of relative calm in U.S.-Soviet relations. But the time will 
come when the Soviets will turn once more to foreign adventures 
and seek to duplicate their earlier successes. 

By that time, it is essential that we achieve a national consensus 
for dealing with this fundamental problem: How will we defend 
against Soviet expansion into countries ever closer to vital U.S. and 
allied interests? 
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For 6 years, both the executive branch and Congress have, time 
and again, failed to seize the opportunity to define the Central 
American problem, develop a strategy for dealing with it, and, 
through vigorous public discussion, stimulate public support for de¬ 
liberately chosen policies. 

Let me treat first the executive branch and its mistakes. Where 
did we go wrong in our handling of U.S. policy toward Nicaragua? 
To understand the roots of this failure, let's start at the beginning, 
in January 1981. 

As President Reagan took office, Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig sought to have the President establish a comprehensive for¬ 
eign policy decisionmaking system. 

As the President preferred, the system relied predominantly on 
Cabinet officers, in this case the Secretary of State rather than the 
more centralized management that had been attempted by other 
administrations in the White House. 

The system was designed to generate alternative approaches to 
achieving basic aims, to consider the options that emerged, make 
the decisions among them, and implement the chosen policies. 

The process provided for consultation with Congress and with ex¬ 
perts in the political and career bureaucracies. 

Secretary Haig's proposals were held up for a year, however, and 
not implemented until February 1982. And it was during this 
period, and in this policy vacuum, that the United States took its 
first step toward pursuing a covert policy in Nicaragua. 

A thorough and concerted analysis of our Nicaraguan problem 
would have produced a clear definition of U.S. interests in Nicara¬ 
gua; an identification of threats to those interests; a listing of the 
U.S. and allied resources at our disposal; a laying out of the politi¬ 
cal, economic, and military options, also to include therein the cost 
of doing nothing; and finally, a clear statement of the opportunity 
costs that we would have to bear in others parts of the world if we 
pursued each of these options. 

But this type of fundamental governmentwide analysis was 
never made. Therefore, in December 1981, when the CIA presented 
a proposal for initiating covert action in Nicaragua, there was no 
framework within which to analyze it. 

It is immensely important to recognize just how crucial the ab¬ 
sence of such a framework proved to be. For example, a systematic 
analysis would have evaluated the importance our actions toward 
Nicaragua would assume in subsequent Soviet decisionmaking. 

There is little doubt in my mind that, if we could not muster an 
effective counter to the Cuban-Sandinista strategy in our own back¬ 
yard, it was far less likely that we could do so in the years ahead 
in more distant locations. 

There is a corollary to that proposition. For if we did prevail in 
Nicaragua, the precedent might go far toward inhibiting Soviet 
pursuit of this strategy in other areas. 

In short, there was a powerful—and to many, persuasive—case 
that to lose in Nicaragua would invite the Soviets to step up their 
investment in aggression significantly in other developing nations 
of the world. 

We had to win this one. And this is where the administration 
made its first mistake. For, if we had such a large strategic vehicle, 
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it was clearly unwise to rely on covert activity as the core of our 
policy. 

There are two basic reasons for this. The first is, that you can 
never achieve a sufficient level of resources through a covert policy 
to cope with a determined effort backed by the Soviet Union. 

The Congress views covert actions—properly, in my judgment— 
as an instrument to be used with great selectivity as an adjunct of 
policy, not as its foundation, and surely not as a vehicle for waging 
war with a Soviet proxy. 

The other reason for not making covert action the core of policy 
is that you cannot get public and Congressional support for such a 
policy. If you decide to engage in conflict with a Soviet client in 
whom the Russians are prepared to make a substantial investment, 
you must have the American people and the U.S. Congress solidly 
behind you. 

Yet, it is virtually impossible, almost as a matter of definition, to 
rally public support behind a policy that you can’t even talk about. 

I think it is safe to say that no one making these important deci¬ 
sions in the Reagan administration viewed covert action as the best 
way to pursue our aims in Nicaragua. People turned to covert ac¬ 
tions because they thought they could not get Congressional sup¬ 
port for more overt activities. 

But they were not forced to think systematically about the fatal 
risks they were running. In 1982, Judge William Clark became the 
President’s National Security Adviser. He established a decision¬ 
making system promptly, and this was the moment to reopen the 
matter of U.S. policy toward Nicaragua and provide the clarity 
that had been missing when the covert action policy was initiated. 

But other issues intervened—arms control, the Falklands war, 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative—and the question of Nicaragua was 
not reopened. Thus, in 1983, 2 entire years into the administration, 
with the State Department finally having full authority and re¬ 
sponsibility in the area, there was still no real, operative analysis 
of what U.S. policy toward Nicaragua ought to be. 

In the summer of 1983, largely out of frustration, Judge Clark 
reached out to experts in the private sector and formed the biparti¬ 
san Kissinger Commission, which devoted the next 6 months to un¬ 
dertaking—at long last—a thorough examination of our interests 
in Central America, the threat to those interests, and options for 
the achievement of our goals. 

By this time, however, because of the apparent drift in the ad¬ 
ministration, Congress had already imposed a ceiling of $24 million 
on U.S. support for the anti-Sandinista forces in fiscal year 1984. 

The Kissinger Commission’s report was almost universally well 
received. It called for a policy for the region based upon economic 
development, to be funded by a 5-year aid program totaling $8.2 
billion. Congress responded enthusiastically to this section of the 
report’s recommendations. Before the August recess in 1984, Con¬ 
gress appropriated the first $1.1 billion of the 5-year plan. 

The Kissinger report had also identified the threat posed by 
Soviet-sponsored subversion from Nicaragua and provided a frame¬ 
work for dealing with it, to include support for the anti-Sandinista 
forces. This part of the problem was ignored by the administration 
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and by Congress, both of which were preoccupied with the 1984 ap¬ 
proaching elections. 

The anti-Sandinista Program survived only because a foreign 
government contributed money to provide subsistence expenses 
through the end of the year. In fact, the Congress, before it ad¬ 
journed in October 1984, prohibited any direct or indirect expendi¬ 
tures for the support of military or paramilitary activities in Nica¬ 
ragua. 

I was by that time the National Security Adviser and Central 
America was one of the issues with which I had to deal. It was 
clearly of concern to the President. In my judgment, success in 
Central America depended upon two factors: there had to be condi¬ 
tional or continued congressional support for the Kissinger plan, 
which by then had been renamed the Jackson Plan after the late 
Senator Henry Jackson, a plan which would lead gradually to eco¬ 
nomic stability in the countries surrounding Nicaragua. 

Also, though a foreign government was once again providing 
short-term subsistence aid to the anti-Sandinista forces, it was es¬ 
sential that we take the Nicaragua policy into the open in an effort 
to gain public support for aiding the anti-Sandinistas at much 
higher levels. 

At the time I thought that 1985 was going to be a critical year of 
testing for the Contras. Since their formation in 1982, they had in¬ 
creased to about 12,000 troops, but had not demonstrated the two 
qualities without which there is no hope of success. First, the Con¬ 
tras had to produce a political leadership promoting a program 
with authentic appeal to the general population, and, second, the 
Contras had to demonstrate sufficient competence on the battle¬ 
field to create a sense of threat within the Sandinista Government. 

In January 1985, I thought it was very uncertain that the Con¬ 
tras would ever acquire these capabilities, and I said so in a meet¬ 
ing with Adolfo Calero, in January of that year. If they could not 
show these two critical qualities, I thought we owed it to them and 
to ourselves to cut both our losses and theirs and thereby changing 
our strategy to a more overt combination of U.S. force and U.S. di¬ 
plomacy. 

In the meantime, the President repeatedly made clear in public 
and in private that he did not intend to break faith with the Con¬ 
tras. He directed that we continue—make continued efforts to 
bring the movement into the good graces of Congress and the 
American people and that we assure the Contras of continuing ad¬ 
ministration support—to help them hold body and soul together— 
until the time when Congress would again agree to support them. 

Congressional restrictions made it impractical for either the De¬ 
fense Department or the Central Intelligence Agency to function 
even as a liaison with the Contras. The State Department has 
always been disinclined to be associated with a covert action. 

But the President had made clear that he wanted a job done. The 
net result was that the job fell to the National Security Council 
staff. I think it is fair to say that this occurrence was not an exam¬ 
ple of an NSC staff eagerly grabbing power from other depart¬ 
ments and agencies. In the case of the Contra operations, it was 
the NSC that was the agency of last resort. And it was not the 
right agency, as subsequent history clearly revealed. 
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To carry out the President's wishes, I relied on two staff officers, 
Donald Fortier, now deceased, Director of the Political Military Af¬ 
fairs Division, and one of his deputies, Lt. Col. Oliver North, whose 
existing responsibilities included Latin American military affairs. 

I told Mr. Fortier, who had long, long experience in legislative 
relations, to oversee the effort to gain Congressional support. 

I told Colonel North two things. The first was to be a visible sign 
of the President's strong personal support, to show the Contras 
that they would not be forgotten or abandoned, even though we 
could not provide them with financial support. 

The second, more specific responsibility I gave Colonel North was 
to help the Contras in their efforts to become a real political move¬ 
ment, genuinely respecting democratic principles and human 
rights. 

I did make a special point of stressing to my staff that we were 
to operate at all times within the law, and that in particular we 
were not to solicit, encourage, coerce or otherwise broker financial 
contributions to the Contras. I took this to be the Congress's fore¬ 
most concern, from having worked with many people involved in 
the drafting of legislation in the months before. 

In this instance, as in all others, the rule of law had to govern 
national policy, as well as our actions in support of it. 

The aspect of administration support that has attracted the most 
attention is the question of funding for the Contras from private 
sources. At the time—as today—there was, in my judgment, no 
need to find additional funds. The support needed to sustain them 
in the short run—1985—was coming from the foreign government 
that had made a contribution in mid-1984 and then doubled it in 
1985. 

As for the long run, it was clear that we could not permit the 
Contras to continue to live off this kind of support. To do so would 
be to ignore the fact that, as in the case of Vietnam, divisions at 
home are a recipe for failure and—more is the point—when the 
President and the Congress cannot agree, to charge ahead is to 
invite disaster. 

In the early months of 1985 the climate began to improve. Large¬ 
ly through the efforts of Colonel North, the Contra leadership ac¬ 
cepted the necessity of adding respected political figures to their 
movement and of turning their attention to developing a peace pro¬ 
posal. 

This proposal, in which the Contras offered to lay down their 
arms in exchange for negotiations with the Sandinistas and eventu¬ 
al Contra participation in the political process, was announced in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, on April 1st of 19$!Mk was well received ev¬ 
erywhere except in Managua. 

Soon afterward, President Reagan also offered a compromise 
plan which called for suspending U.S. military aid to the Contras 
for as long as negotiations were underway. 

The measure failed, but sentiment within the Congress was shift¬ 
ing. After Nicaraguan President to Moscow, 

the House reversed its position on support to the Contras. 

In August, Congress gave this administration permission to pro¬ 
vide intelligence to Contra forces. In December came authority to 
advise them on everything except tactical military operations. But 
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the shift by Congress came late, just as essential planning by the 
executive branch had come late, and the cost was heavy, not only 
to the effectiveness of our overall plans but also to the institutions 
of the U.S. Government that had become involved in managing this 
confused and contradictory policy. 

People simply cannot carry out policy under the conditions that I 
have described. If you try to make them do so you have produced 
conflicting allegiances, lack of communication, and blurring of es¬ 
sential lines of authority and responsibility. 

I regret, and I will continue to regret, the mistakes that I have 
made. But I must say this: Policymakers who create conditions like 
this must bear some of the moral responsibility for the failures 
that follow. 

We need trust, we need a willingness once more to forge biparti¬ 
san coalitions that can govern responsibly. We need this incident, 
perhaps, to shock us into realizing our short-sighted behavior can 
well take the country to the brink of disaster. 

Finally, we need to see that present practices threaten to destroy 
our position of leadership among allies and put at risk even our 
ability to provide for our security. 

I would, if I could, Mr. Chairman, to close with just a very brief 
personal statement. 

From the day in December when I first testified before the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence until today, I have been 
treated with unfailing professionalism and civility by Members of 
Congress, Senators, their counsel and staff colleagues, and by the 
independent counsel and his staff. From the beginning, I under¬ 
stood the importance of the matters that were the subject of this 
large and complex national inquest. 

I welcome the opportunity to discharge my duty as a public offi¬ 
cial, to render to the best of my ability a true and full account of 
my knowledge of the transactions in which I was involved. I will 
continue in that spirit during my testimony before this committee 
today. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you very much, Mr. McFarlane for 
your statement and the spirit in which it was given. 

Questions will begin with the counsel, Mr. Liman. 

[The statement of Mr. McFarlane follows:] 

Statement of the Honorable Robert C. McFarlane 

In the six months since the Iran-Contra controversy erupted, many people have 
come to think there is something wrong with the way this country makes foreign 
policy. They probably don’t know how wrong. True, the nation’s foreign policymak¬ 
ing apparatus does produce its share of success. Failures like those in the Iran- 
Contra affair do not happen every day. But on any policy issue where party or ideo¬ 
logical interests diverge substantially, the system is becoming increasingly subject 
to incoherence or paralysis. 

There is enough blame to go around in all of these matters now under investiga¬ 
tion. I have been and remain willing to shoulder my part of it. What weighs most 
heavily on my mind is that, when Congress inquired about administration support 
for the Contras in 1985, my own response was too categorical. I was not sufficiently 
probing or self-critical. This has been and remains a source of deep remorse—even 
anguish—for me, and for many reasons. My father sat in the United States Con¬ 
gress as a Representative from Texas; I myself worked for the Senate; and I believe 
deeply that executive branch collaboration with Congress is crucial to the successful 
formulation and implementation of American foreign policy. 
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Individual mistakes—including my own—should of course be identified. But a so¬ 
lution to the fundamental problems that led to these investigations will require 
much more: It will require reform of institutions and processes, and, most impor¬ 
tant, it will require changes in the attitudes and behavior of the men and women 
who hold and exercise public power. The current investigation can serve the public 
interest if we use it to examine the fundamental causes of our recurring troubles in 
foreign policy decisionmaking. All of us involved in these hearings have a duty to 
make good use of that chance. Although it is painful for me to appear here and re¬ 
visit these events, I do so in recognition of this duty and in the hope that it will 
promote understanding and help find a remedy. 

I have talked in public repeatedly about Iran. I anticipate many questions from 
the Committee on that subject. But allow me a few minutes to talk now about the 
issue of Nicaragua in the early days of the Reagan administration. 

In the mid-1970s, the Soviet Union reached a historic milestone when it achieved 
a condition of approximate nuclear equivalence with the United States. At about 
the same time we reached a milestone of another and sadder sort in the devastating 
trauma of Vietnam. The combination of these two events made the Soviets more 
willing to take risks to expand their influence in key developing countries. 

They moved cautiously but persistently, some times directly yet often relying on 
surrogates such as Cuba and Vietnam. As a result, from 1975 to 1979, they were 
able to establish a prevailing influence in a breathtaking number of countries, in¬ 
cluding Angola, Ethiopia, South Yemen, Cambodia, Afghanistan, Mozambique, and 
Nicaragua. 

For a while in the 1980s, bipartisan support for a renewal of American military 
strength and the frequent changes in senior Soviet leadership checked the pace of 
their advance. It is my belief that for various reasons we can look forward to an¬ 
other three to five years of relative calm in U.S.-Soviet relations. But the time will 
come when the Soviets will turn once more to foreign adventures and seek to dupli¬ 
cate their earlier successes. 

By that time it is essential that we achieve a national consensus for dealing with 
this fundamental challenge: How will we defend against Soviet expansion into coun¬ 
tries ever closer to vital U.S. and allied interests? 

For six years both the executive branch and Congress have, time and again, failed 
to seize the opportunity to define the Central American problem, develop a strategy 
for dealing with it, and, through vigorous public discussion, stimulate public support 
for deliberately chosen policies. 

Let me turn specifically to the executive branch. Where did we go wrong in our 
handling of U.S. policy towards Nicaragua? To understand the roots of this failure, 
let’s start at the beginning, in January 1981. As President Reagan took office, Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander Haig sought to have the President establish a comprehen¬ 
sive foreign policy decisionmaking system. As the President preferred, the system 
relied predominantly on Cabinet officers, in this case under the Secretary of State, 
rather than more centralized management by the White House. The system was de¬ 
signed to generate alternative approaches to achieving basic aims, consider the op¬ 
tions that emerged, make the decisions among them, and implement the chosen 
policies. The process provided for consultation with Congress and with experts in 
the political and career bureaucracies. 

Secretary Haig’s proposals were held up for a year, however, and not implement¬ 
ed until February 1982. And it was during this period, and in this policy vacuum, 
that the U.S. took its first steps towards pursuing a covert policy in Nicaragua. 

A thorough and concerted analysis of our Nicaraguan problem would have pro¬ 
duced a clear definition of U.S. interests in Nicaragua, an identification of threats 
to those interests, a listing of the U.S. and allied resources at our disposal, a laying 
out of the political, economic, and military options, and a clear statement of the op¬ 
portunity costs that we would have to bear in other areas of the world if we pursued 
each of these options. 

But this type of fundamental governmentwide analysis was never made. There¬ 
fore, in December 1981, whepthe CIA presented a proposal for 
action in Nicaragua, there was no framework withb* aitaljfe it. 

It is immensely important to recognize just how crucial the absence of such a 
framework proved to be. For example, a systematic analysis would have evaluated 
the importance our actions toward Nicaragua would assume in subsequent Soviet 
decisionmaking. There is little doubt that, if we could not muster an effective 
counter to their Cuban-Sandinista strategy in our own backyard, it was far less 
likely that we could do so in the years ahead in more distant places. 
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There was a corollary to this proposition. If we did prevail in Nicaragua, the 
precedent might go far toward inhibiting Soviet pursuit of this strategy in other 
areas. 

In short, there was a powerful—and to many, a persuasive—case that to lose in 
Nicaragua would invite the Soviets to step up their investment in aggression signifi¬ 
cantly in other developing nations of the world. 

And this is where the administration made its first mistake. For if we had such a 
large strategic stake, it was clearly unwise to rely on covert activity as the core of 
our policy. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that you can never achieve a sufficient 
level of resources through a covert policy to cope with a determined effort backed by 
the Soviet Union. The Congress views covert actions—properly, in my opinion—as 
an instrument to be used with great selectivity as an adjunct of policy, not as its 
foundation, and surely not as a vehicle for waging war with a Soviet proxy. 

The other reason for not making covert action the core of policy is that you 
cannot get popular and Congressional support for such policy. If you decide to 
engage in conflict with a Soviet client in whom the Russians are prepared to make a 
substantial investment, you must have the American people and the U.S. Congress 
solidly behind you. Yet it is virtually impossible, almost as a matter of definition, to 
rally the public behind a policy you cannot even talk about. 

I think it is safe to say that no one making these decisions in the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration viewed, covert action as the best way of pursuing our aims in Nicaragua. 
People turned to covet action because they thought they could not get Congressional 
support for overt activities. But they were not forced to think systematically about 
the fatal risks they were running. 

In 1982, Judge William Clark became the President's national security adviser 
and established a decisionmaking system. This was the moment to re-open the 
matter of U.S. policy towards Nicaragua and provide the clarity that had been miss¬ 
ing when the covert action policy was initiated. 

But other issues intervened—arms control, the Falklands war, the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative—and the question of Nicaragua was not re-opened. Thus, in 1983, 
two entire years into the administration, with the State Department finally having 
full authority and responsibility in the area, there was still no real, operative analy¬ 
sis of what U.S. policy towards Nicaragua ought to be. 

In the summer of 1983, largely out of frustration, Judge Clark reached out to ex¬ 
perts in the private sector and formed the bipartisan Kissinger Commission, which 
devoted the next six months to undertaking—at long last—a thorough examination 
of our interests in Central America, the threats to those interests, and options for 
the achievement of our goals. By this time, however, because of the apparent drift 
in the administration, Congress had already imposed a ceiling of $24 million on U.S. 
support for the anti-Sandinista forces in Fiscal Year 1984. 

The Kissinger Commission’s report was almost universally well received. It called 
for a policy for the region based on economic development, to be funded by a 5-year 
aid program of $8.2 billion. Congresss responded enthusiastically to this section of 
the report’s recommendations. Before the August recess in 1984, Congress appropri¬ 
ated the first $1.1 billion of the 5-year plan. 

The Kissinger report had also identified the threat posed by Soviet-sponsored sub¬ 
version from Nicaragua “and provided a framework for dealing with it to include 
support for anti-Sandinista forces.” This part of the problem was ignored by the ad¬ 
ministration and by Congress, both of which were preoccupied with the approaching 
1984 election. The anti-Sandinista program survived only because a foreign govern¬ 
ment contributed money to provide subsistence expenses through the end of the 
year. In fact the Congress, before it adjourned in October 1984, prohibited any direct 
or indirect expenditures for the support of military or paramilitary activities in 
Nicaragua. 

I was by that time national security adviser, and Central America was one of the 
issues with which I had to deal. It was clearly of concern to the President. In my 
judgment, success in Central America depended on two factors. There had to be con¬ 
tinued Congressional support for the Kissinger plan (by then renamed the Jackson 
plan after the late Senator Henry Jackson), which would lead gradually to economic 
stability; in the countries surrounding Nicaragua. Also, though a foreign govern¬ 
ment was once again providing short-term subsistence aid to the anti-Sandinista 
forces, it was essential that we take the Nicaragua policy into the open in an effort 
to gain public support for aiding the anti-Sandinistas at much higher levels. 

At the time I thought that 1985 was going to be a critical year of testing for the 
Contras. Since their formation in 1982, they had increased to about 12,000 troops 
but had not demonstrated the two qualities without which there was no hope of sue- 
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cess. First, the Contras had to produce a political leadership promoting a program 
with authentic appeal to the general population; and, second, the Contras had to 
demonstrate sufficient competence on the battlefield to create a sense of threat 
within the Sandinista government. In January 1985,1 thought it was very uncertain 
that the Contras would ever acquire these capabilities, and I have said so in a meet¬ 
ing with Adolfo Calero, the senior Contra leader. If they could not show the critical 
qualities, I thought we owed it to them and to ourselves to cut both our losses and 
theirs by changing our strategy to a more overt combination of U.S. force and U.S. 
diplomacy. 

In the meantime, the President repeatedly made clear in public and in private 
that he did not intend to break faith with the Contras. He directed that we make 
continued efforts to bring the movement into the good graces of Congress and the 
American people and that we assure the Contras of continuing administration sup¬ 
port—to help them hold body and soul together—until the time when Congress 
would again agree to support them. 

Congressional restrictions made it impractical for either the Defense Department 
or the Central Intelligence Agency to function even as a liaison with the Contras. 
The State Department has always been disinclined to be associated with a covert 
action. But the President had made clear that he wanted a job done. The net result 
was that the job fell to the National Security Council. I think it fair to say that this 
occurrence was not an example of an NSC staff eagerly grabbing power from other 
departments and agencies. In the case of the Contra operations, the NSC was the 
agency of last resort. And it was not the right agency, as subsequent history clearly 
revealed. 

To carry out the President’s wishes, I relied on two staff officers—Donald Fortier, 
director of the political-military affairs division, and his deputy, Lieutenant Colonel 
Oliver North, whose existing responsibilities included Latin American military af¬ 
fairs. 

I told Mr. Fortier, who had long experience in legislative relations, to oversee the 
efforts to gain Congressional support. I told Col. North to do two things. The first 
was to be a visible sign of the President’s strong personal support, to show the Con¬ 
tras that they would not be forgotten or abandoned even though we could not pro¬ 
vide them with financial support. The second, more specific responsibility I gave 
Col. North was to help the Contras in their efforts to become a real political move¬ 
ment, genuinely respecting democratic principles and human rights. 

I did make a special point of stressing to my staff that we were to operate at all 
times within the law and that in particular we were not to solicit, encourage, 
coerce, or otherwise broker financial contributions to the Contras. I took this to be 
the Congress’ foremost concern. In this instance as in all others, the rule of law had 
to govern national policy as well as our actions in support of it. 

The aspect of administration support that has attracted the most attention is the 
question of funding for the Contras from private sources. At the time—as today— 
there was in my judgment no need to find additional funds. The support needed to 
sustain them in the short run was coming from the foreign government that made a 
contribution in mid-1984 and then doubled it in 1985. As for the long run, it was 
clear that we could not permit the Contras to continue to live off this kind of aid. To 
do so would be to ignore the fact that, as in the case of Vietnam, neither the admin¬ 
istration nor its friends could gain the support of the American people or the Con¬ 
gress. 

In the early months of 1985 the climate began to improve. Largely through the 
efforts of Col. North, the Contra leadership accepted the necessity of adding respect¬ 
ed political figures and of turning their attention to drafting a peace proposal. This 
proposal, in which the Contras offered to lay down their arms in exchange for nego¬ 
tiations with the Sandinistas and eventual Contra participation in the political proc¬ 
ess, was announced in San Jose, Costa Rica on April 1. It was well received every¬ 
where except in Managua. Soon afterwards President Reagan also offered a compro¬ 
mise plan, which called for suspending U.S. military aid to the Contras for as long 
as negotiations were under way. 

The measure failed, but sentiment within the Congress was shifting. After Nicara¬ 
guan President Daniel Ortega’s trip to Moscow, the House reversed its position on 
support to the Contras. In August, Congress gave the administration permission to 
provide intelligence to Contra forces. In December came authority to advise them on 
everything except tactical operations. 

But the shift by Congress came late, just as essential planning by the executive 
branch had come late. And the cost was heavy, not only to the effectiveness of our 
overall plans but also to the institutions of the U.S. government that had become 
involved in managing this confused and contradictory policy. 
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People simply cannot carry out policy under the conditions I have described. If 
you try to make them do so you will produce conflicting allegiances, lack of commu¬ 
nication, and blurring of essential lines of authority and responsibility. I regret and 
will continue to regret the mistakes I have made. But—I must say this—the policy¬ 
makers who create conditions like this must bear some of the moral responsibility 
for the failures that follow. 

We need a truce. We need a willingness once again to forge bipartisan coalitions 
that can govern responsibly. We need this incident to shock us into realizing that 
our short-sighted behavior could well take the country to the brink of disaster. Fi¬ 
nally, we need to see that present practices threaten to destroy our position of lead¬ 
ership among the allies and put at risk even our ability to provide for our own secu¬ 
rity. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. McFarlane, you have devoted almost 30 years of 
public service, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You are a graduate of Annapolis, the class of 1958? 

Mr. McFarlane. 1959, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You chose to be commissioned in the Marines? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You led the first combat unit into Vietnam? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. That was in Da Nang? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You were then sent to Switzerland for studies? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You became a White House fellow? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You were a military assistant to Henry Kissinger 
when he was National Security Adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Liman. You accompanied him on some of his trips to China? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Liman. After Mr. Kissinger became Secretary of State you 
continued as a special assistant to Mr. Scowcroft as National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You have authored a book on crisis management? 

Mr. McFarlane. Coauthored, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And some papers on both nuclear parity and some 
strategy? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You retired from the Marines and went to work for 
the Armed Services Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you worked there under Senator Tower? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Liman. When the Reagan administration came in, you 
became counselor to the State Departmentj under Secretary Haig? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And in January of 1982, you returned to the Nation¬ 
al Security Council? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And at that time you became Deputy to Judge Clark 
who was the National Security Adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Liman. In January of 1983, there was added to your respon¬ 
sibilities the assignment of special envoy to the Middle East? 

Mr. McFarlane. July, I believe, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And then in October of 1983, you became National 
Security Adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you continued in that position for approximate¬ 
ly 2 years, until you submitted your resignation on November 30? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have mentioned that you testified in many 
forums? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You have testified about these events before the 
Senate committees, House committees, the Tower Panel, the inde¬ 
pendent counsel; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You have given a number of interviews? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. You have talked about the anguish of revisiting some 
of these events? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. About the tendency at the time to have gilded some 
of the motives? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And about the tricks that the mind plays in blotting 
out some unpleasant facts? 

Mr. McFarlane. Correct. 

Mr. Liman. And after all of this testimony you have now had an 
opportunity to look at your records, am I correct, many of them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Some, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And do you think you can let it hang out here today; 
the facts? 

Mr. McFarlane. I will do my best, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Let's begin with the policy in support of the Nicara¬ 
guan resistance forces when you became the National Security Ad¬ 
viser, and I will refer to them just as short-hand as Contras. As I 
understand your statement, the President intended to have a cabi¬ 
net system of policymaking of the type he had in California. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he contemplated that the lead would be taken 
by the State Department in coordinating points of view with other 
departments and presenting him with options, is that fair to say? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And there would be interdepartmental committees? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And that system just didn't work as it was intended 
to work? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is a fair summary judgment, I think. In 
some areas it worked very well; as a general assessment, I would 
say it was largely ineffective. 

Mr. Liman. And in the case of Nicaragua you have said in your 
statement a vacuum existed which the CIA failed? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was a vacuum of broad analysis. It isn't that 
people didn’t have strong opinions, they did, but they weren't inte- 
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grated into an analysis that was absorbed by all and used as a 
basis for decisionmaking, no. 

Mr. Liman. So that in 1981, our policy in support of the Contras 
became led and managed by the CIA? 

Mr. McFarlane. The core of it, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. It was a covert as opposed to an overt policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And that was the system in effect when you became 
First Deputy to Judge Clark and then the National Security Advis¬ 
er? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And the CIA was acting pursuant to a Presidential 
finding in supporting the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Liman. And the Presidential finding had been notified to 
Congress pursuant to law? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it had. 

Mr. Liman. Now, do you recall that in October of 1983, just at 
about the time that you were assuming your position as National 
Security Adviser that Congress put some limitations on the funding 
of this program? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Liman. And just so that the record reflects it, the law that 
was adopted in the Defense Appropriations Act effective December 
8, 1983 stated, 

During fiscal year 1984, not more than $24 million of the funds available to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of Defense or any other agency or 
entity of the U.S. Government involved in intelligence activities may be obligated or 
expended for the purpose or which would have the effect of supporting, directly or 
indirectly, military or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua by any nation, group, 
organization, movement or individual. 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Liman. Now, is it fair to say that you recognize that the $24 
million was not sufficient to support the Contras for the full fiscal 
year? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was doubtful, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And that it was contemplated that you would go 
back to Congress to ask for more money? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And did some event happen in 1984 that led you to— 
led the administration to conclude that it was not feasible to seek 
more aid from Congress? 

Mr. McFarlane. The disclosure that harbors had been mined in 
Nicaragua was received very badly, and not only on its merits, but 
for the lack of adequate sharing or briefing of the Congress con¬ 
cerning that intention, and it did, you are correct, have a very neg¬ 
ative effect on the prospect for Congressional support of any addi¬ 
tional funding that year. 

Mr. Liman. Now, at that time, did you and others in the adminis¬ 
tration have to come up with another strategy for carrying out the 
President’s policy of ensuring that the Contras would not be aban¬ 
doned when the funding ran out? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. And is it fair to say that you contemplated that that 
$24 million would run out by May or June of 1984? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you speak to the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence about this? 

Mr. McFarlane. All of the Cabinet officers involved, Secretaries 
of State^and Defense, the Director of Central Intelligence, and I be¬ 
lieve the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and people in the White 
House—myself, Chief of Staff, the Director of Legislative Affairs— 
would gather to consider, ostensibly to consider the prospect for 
Congressional change in attitude to support the supplemental 
money, the $14 million. 

And all of us discussed the matter and concluded that that was 
virtually a zero probability, and no amount of wringing our hands 
was going to change that. 

Mr. Liman. Did you come up with a plan for a third country to 
take over the assistance and management of the Contra effort? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was never any concrete plan, either writ¬ 
ten or discussed orally in these meetings. 

Mr. Liman. Was it a concept of yours, sir? 

Mr. McFarlane. The possibility of third-country contributions I 
had thought of, that is correct. Others of the administration had 
also, and we had talked about it. 

Mr. Liman. And what was the concept that you talked about? 

Mr. McFarlane. At times, since existing law did not prohibit 
that, there was a hope that perhaps a short bridging of finance by 
another country, or more than one, would sustain the movement 
until the administration could make a better case and be more per¬ 
suasive with the public and the Congress. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have any discussion about the possibility of 
in effect farming out the whole Contra support operation to an¬ 
other country, which would not only provide the funding, but give 
it some direction? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was some consideration of that. 

Mr. Liman. And whose idea was that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe it was probably mine. 

Mr. Liman. Can we call that country, Country One? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And what did you do to pursue that idea? 

Mr. McFarlane. I had been following a practice of having meet¬ 
ings with my counterpart from a number of countries, actually, to 
include Country One, and on the occasion of one of these periodic 
meetings and exchanges, I believe in the spring, February or 
March of 1985—4—5, in these exchanges, I had been asked by my 
counterpart in these meetings whether or not the United States 
could help it qualify for contracts in AID, oriented toward imple¬ 
menting the CBI, the Caribbean Basin Initiative, and the specific 
interest of Country One was qualifying for agricultural Contracts 
or water resource development, but basically on a very obvious, to¬ 
tally above-board contractual basis, because Country One is quite 
good at each of those problems. 

They also acknowledged that they were good at police training, 
internal security forces, and I asked originally whether or not they 
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had any interest or thought themselves qualified to instruct the 
Contras in basic tactics, maneuvers, and so forth. 

My counterpart agreed to find out from his government, and 
before long, came back again to say that the government didn’t be¬ 
lieve that it could do that, and then before long, after that meeting 
in a followup session, one of my subordinates I tasked to provide 
my comment back to him, which was we understand, it is too bad, 
we are sorry about it, it won’t be raised again, and that closed the 
matter with Country One. 

Mr. Liman. Now, let’s look at some documents with respect to 
Country One; could you turn to exhibit 29? Mr. Garment, do you 
have that? 

Mr. Garment. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Let me just read the pertinent portion. This is a 
memorandum from Mr. Casey to you. Am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Liman. And it says on the second page that it was handed to 
you on March 27. Do you see the second page? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it was for your eyes only, and that you were re¬ 
quested to return your copy when you finished reading it? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And Director Casey wrote, 

In view of possible difficulties in obtaining supplemental appropriations to carry 
out the Nicaraguan covert action project through the remainder of this year, I am 
in full agreement with you that you should explore funding alternatives with- 

and a blanked out portion relates to officials of Country One. 

I believe you thought of putting one of your staff in touch with the appropriate 
country officials should promptly be pursued. 

You will recall that the Nicaraguan project runs out of funds in mid-May, al¬ 
though additional monies are indeed required to continue the project in the current 
fiscal year, equipment and material made available from other sources ought in 
part substitute for some funding. We are therefore currently exploring two such al¬ 
ternatives. 

Please note, however, that we are unlikely to receive materiel assistance from 
these sources by mid-May. 

And on number 3, or number 2, he says the first of these alterna¬ 
tives is acquiring from, and that is blacked out, with respect to the 
country involved. Now, am I correct in your testimony that you did 
in fact explore this with officials of Country One and got turned 
down? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And then you refer to the fact that you asked one of 
your assistants to carry a message to Country One after that? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And if you look at the next exhibit, which is exhibit 
30, are those the instructions you gave to your assistant? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 458.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Liman. And your assistant was Mr. Teicher? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And those are dated April 20, 1984? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Liman. And am I correct, you said to him—and I am reading 
at the bottom—“As we discussed, please reaffirm to,” and then the 
blank is the name of the official, “as he has already heard from” 
blank, and that is the name of an ambassador that, “one, we will 
not press them on the question of assistance to the Contras; two, it 
is an important matter to us and we face a temporary shortfall in 
goods.” 

What did “goods” mean? 

Mr. McFarlane. Material of any sort. 

Mr. Liman. “Three, we are, of course, very conscious of the vul¬ 
nerability it would create for”—and the blank is Country One. And 
what did that mean? 

Mr. McFarlane. That any country that associates itself with the 
United States and its policy may be criticized for that affiliation. 

Mr. Liman. Did it also mean that if the facts were revealed to 
Congress, that the country might be criticized? 

Mr. McFarlane. That, too. 

Mr. Liman. “Four, if they should decide that they can help, it 
ought to be done bilaterally, although we would be pleased to pro¬ 
vide a point of contact.” 

And, finally, “Five, please also let it be known that, in your view, 
I am a little disappointed in the outcome but we will not raise it 
further. Destroy this memo.” 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that after this message was deliv¬ 
ered, Country One still didn't change its mind? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't expect it to, no. 

Mr. Liman. And you didn't raise it further with Country One? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I did not. 

Mr. Liman. Now, that left you still with the shortfall in funding. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And did you, in fact, succeed in obtaining money 
from another country, which we will call Country Two? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And would you tell the committee how that hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr. McFarlane. As was the case with Country One, I had the 
practice of meeting periodically, roughly quarterly, with counter¬ 
parts or resident officials from various countries, with the knowl¬ 
edge of the Secretary of State and debriefings to him. 

The meetings that I held with the official from Country Two oc¬ 
curred about quarterly at my office or at his, or at home, and in 
these meetings we would discuss an agenda that was fairly stereo¬ 
typed, in this meeting and others, and they included foremostly the 
region of the world where this country was located, concerns it had 
about its relationship with the United States, hopes that it had 
about assistance we could provide, in some cases arms sales, and 
any of the dozen kinds of bilateral cooperation that was on his 
mind at the time. 

I would respond to those. I would talk about some of our con¬ 
cerns about them and generally we would expand to talk about 
more distant countries and generally how the President was faring 
in his policies globally, politically, at home and abroad, and that 
routine I had done a number of times. 
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And I did again in the spring, summer of 1984, and did in fact 
make clear it looked as though we were heading for a defeat re¬ 
garding Congressional support for the Contras, that it was almost 
inevitable that the administration would fail in getting any support 
for the Contras and, because of that, it would represent a substan¬ 
tial loss for the President. 

Well, that was the extent of it. He weighed that, he agreed. He 
said he would like to think about it and did so, and within a matter 
of days, 2 or 3 days, contacted me and made clear that he intended 
to provide a contribution of $1 million per month, ostensibly from 
private funds that would be devoted to—as a humanitarian ges¬ 
ture—to sustenance of the Contras through the end of the year. 

I should stress, I described it as it happened, and while there is 
no solicitation, cry for solicitation, in fact it was unmistakable in 
his own mind that my concern and my view of this impending loss 
would represent a significant setback for the President, and if 
anyone with any gumption could manage without being led or 
asked, then a contribution would have been welcome. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did he place any restrictions on what the 
money could be used for? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, he stated that he was giving it as a hu¬ 
manitarian gesture and to enable Contras to live and get through 
the end of the year. I don’t think he intended to foreclose how it 
was disbursed as long as the survival intended was achieved. 

Mr. Liman. The survival was the survival of the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, what did you do in the way of implementing 
his offer? 

Mr. McFarlane. When he gave the decision to me that he had 
decided to do this, he said, how should I proceed? And I didn’t 
know. At the time I should have simply told him that he could be 
in touch directly with the Contra leadership. 

However, as a kind of noblesse oblige about trying to be forth¬ 
coming, I went back to my office, advised my deputy about it, con¬ 
tacted— 

Mr. Liman. Your deputy being Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. Contacted Lt. Col. North and 
asked him to be in touch with the Contra leaders and to find out 
where the bank account was kept. And within a matter of a day, as 
I recall, Lt. Col. North came back and provided the name of the 
bank, its address and the Contras’ account number for the bank in 
Miami, Florida, an American bank, and I provided that 3 by 5 card 
to the country, or to the person of Country Two, and that was the 
last that I had heard of it. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you report this contribution to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. How often would you meet with the President of the 
United States as National Security Adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. Normally at least once a day, and usually more 
often, but the date at 9:30 each morning always called for a nation¬ 
al security briefing that normally tended on towards a half hour. 

Mr. Liman. And when did you tell the President about this, and 
what did you tell him? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I suspect it was within a day, not more than a 
couple of days, unless we were traveling, and in that meeting with 
the President, I provided to him in writing a note card which made 
clear that Country Two had chosen to volunteer from $1 million 
per month through the end of the year for Contras' subsistence, 
and after that meeting was over, I was called to come back and 
pick up the note card which, as I recall, it expressed the Presi¬ 
dent's satisfaction and pleasure that this had occurred. 

Mr. Liman. Did you do it by slipping a note card in there because 
you did not want to communicate it orally in the presence of others 
who were in the briefing meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And who else was in that meeting that you did not 
want to disclose it to? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I took it in that way because there could 
be from as few as three or as many as ten people in the room. I 
simply didn't know for sure who would be there, although I could 
always expect Messrs. Meese, Baker, Deaver, the Vice President, 
my deputy, the President, and usually the action officer from the 
region of the world we had on our agenda. 

Mr. Liman. Did you communicate to anyone else at that time be¬ 
sides Admiral Poindexter and the President that Country Two had 
made this contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe within a day or so, I also communicat¬ 
ed it to the Vice President personally. 

Mr. Liman. Did you communicate it to the Secretary of State at 
that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. I had a pattern of weekly breakfasts with the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, with the three of us, our deputies, 
and directors of Political-Military Affairs, usually, and at an early 
meeting on one of those Wednesdays following this episode, the 
question came up by one of those Cabinet officers and I drew them 
aside at the end of that breakfast and told them that it had been 
provided for through the end of the year; and neither gentleman 
pressed the matter further. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell them which country had provided for it 
through the end of the year? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I did not. 

Mr. Liman. Did either Secretary ask you which country provided 
it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, they did not. 

Mr. Liman. When you told them that it had been provided for, 
did you tell them that it had been provided for by a third country 
without naming that country? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am not absolutely certain, Mr. Liman. I be¬ 
lieve so. I may have said it had been taken care of through the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have told us that you got the number of 
the account from Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. What was Colonel North's position at the time? 

Mr. McFarlane. He was a Deputy Director of the Political-Mili¬ 
tary Division of the NSC staff which at the time was headed by 
Donald Fortier. 
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Mr. Liman. What was the mission of that particular unit? 

Mr. McFarlane. The Political-Military Division’s scope included 
review of and coordination of the annual security assistance and 
foreign assistance budgets. It included analysis precedent to crisis 
and to supporting with staff support and analysis crises as they 
arose. 

It also was the NSC point of contact for such interdepartmental 
ideas, problems, issues that might have emerged from the Defense 
Department, raised by the International Security Division, or the 
State Department, the counterpart, Political-Military Affairs Divi¬ 
sion of State. 

But security assistance, crisis management were the basic cen¬ 
tral purposes—oh, and also terrorism. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did Colonel North have some special responsi¬ 
bility with respect to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Fortier had several deputies. I believe that 
there were four or five, and each of those deputies had a region of 
the world for which he was responsible, an Asian deputy, Latin 
America, which was Colonel North’s billet, Middle East, and so 
forth. 

That was Colonel North’s portfolio. It included political-military 
affairs in Central and Latin America and terrorism. 

Mr. Liman. Were you in regular communication with Colonel 
North on the subjects that he was responsible for? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think a search would reflect that I was in 
touch with him, as with other staff officers, periodically. I would 
usually deal through my deputies, either Admiral Poindexter, the 
senior deputy, or Mr. Fortier, but I did see Colonel North often. 

Mr. Liman. Indeed, is there any other officer of the NSC at his 
level who you had more contact with than Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, the Director of Arms Control. That sub¬ 
ject being where I spent most of my time. Probably spent about the 
same amount of time with him. I take your point. I spent a lot with 
Colonel North. 

Mr. Liman. And Colonel North would both telephone you and 
meet with you, is that fair to say, on a regular basis? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Liman. Now, was he under the direct supervision of Mr. For¬ 
tier? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Liman. And what was Admiral Poindexter’s role with re¬ 
spect to Colonel North, in terms of supervision? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, Colonel North’s chain of command went 
through Admiral Poindexter; and for any matter he wanted to 
have decided or guidance received, he would go first to Admiral 
Poindexter. That might dispose of the matter. 

If not, Admiral Poindexter would bring him on to see me. 

Mr. Liman. But did he also have the ability where the matter 
was of some importance to just leapfrog that bureaucratic step and 
talk directly to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. Normally, no. I expected him to have gone 
to the Admiral first. 

Mr. Liman. Now, in October of 1984, what we have referred to as 
Boland 2 was passed; do you recall that? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that that cut off all funds to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of Defense, or other 
agency or entity of the United States involved in intelligence ac¬ 
tivities that would have the effect of supporting directly or indi¬ 
rectly military or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua; do you 
recall that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Liman. Now before that, you have testified that the CIA was 
involved? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. At this point, the CIA was taken out of it? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And in your statement this morning, you described 
that there was a vacuum that was filled by the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And how did that happen? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, as I say, the law expressly foreclosed even 
a liaison role for the CIA, or for the Defense Department. I inter¬ 
preted it as well that the NSC was not to itself get involved in mili¬ 
tary or paramilitary activities or replicating the CIA function in 
those domains. 

However, the President’s very strong wish that we not break 
faith with the Contras, I interpreted to mean—and I think he was 
fairly explicit about it—that we were to try to demonstrate by our 
simple conviction and persuasion that he intended to do everything 
possible to reverse the course of the Congress, and get the funding 
renewed. 

My instructions to my staff were, as I put them in the statement 
this morning—and it seemed to me that the mission was to win the 
vote the next time, and to do that, the Congress had to find the 
Contra movement a more appealing, legitimate movement oriented 
toward political goals, pluralism, and so forth. 

So, with Mr. Fortier and Colonel North, I stated that the goal is 
to win the vote the next time; that is your job. Specifically, to help 
win the vote, let’s try to expand the base of the Contra leadership 
to include acknowledged, credible, political figures in Nicaragua, 
and then work with those figures to get a stated set of goals that 
expressed that this was more than a rag-tag military outfit, but se¬ 
riously looking for political accommodation in Central America, in 
their own country; and I did that. 

Myself, I went then on a visit to the Central American area and 
visited each of the neighboring countries, but not Nicaragua. I did 
have a meeting with a Contra leader there, and the task of the 
staff then from that point forward in early 1985 was to focus their 
efforts on building the political credibility of the Contra movement. 

Mr. Liman. Now, in your prepared statement this morning, you 
said that the President repeatedly made clear in public and in pri¬ 
vate—and in private, does that mean to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. —That he did not intend to break faith with the Con¬ 
tras; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 
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Mr. Liman. He continued to make clear that he wanted to bring 
the movement into the good graces of the Congress and the Ameri¬ 
can people, is that so? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Liman. And that we assure the Contras of continuing admin¬ 
istration support to help them hold body and soul together until 
the time when Congress would again agree to support them. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now whose term is this “body and soul together”— 
holding them body and soul together? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know. It is my words there, but I did 
what expresses the sentiment of what the President directed me to 
do. 

Mr. Liman. Now it says that you were to assure the Contras of 
continuing administration support to help them hold body and soul 
together until the time when Congress would again agree to sup¬ 
port them. Tell us exactly what kind of support you were to assure 
the Contras of during this period when you were prohibited from 
spending any money to support them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, basically it was smoke and mirrors. It 
was a matter of trying to demonstrate simply by the presence of a 
White House person, someone close enough to the President to 
achieve, simply by dint of that proximity, credibility with the 
Contra leaders and to make clear that you are going to have to 
make do money-wise on someone else. But the President, whose po¬ 
litical influence is not insignificant, is going to make your cause a 
very high priority cause for himself, second or third on his foreign 
policy agenda. 

But I also made very clear that this has to be done within the 
law and because I took the law to express what I had gotten per¬ 
sonally from a number of members of Congress and the Senate, 
that we are cutting off money for the Contras, and we don’t want 
any money raised for the Contras, and bring an end, really, to the 
Contra movement and campaign was their purpose through the 
purse string. 

Mr. Liman. Now you gave instructions to Colonel North on what 
he was supposed to do? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And did you tell Colonel North that unless the Con¬ 
tras became a credible military force, they would never gain politi¬ 
cal support in the Congress and among the American people? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell Colonel North that he was to encourage 
them to become more credible on the battlefield? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you put any limitations on what Colonel North 
should do with respect to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Only to stay within the law and to be particu¬ 
larly careful not to be associated with or take part in any fund¬ 
raising activities. 

Mr. Liman. And did you tell him that he was not, as your state¬ 
ment indicates, to broker any contributions or solicit contributions 
or encourage contributions? 
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Mr. McFarlane. It became a kind of a litany of mine in staff 
meetings, “solicit, encourage, coerce, or broker/' It was applicable 
to everyone on the staff. 

Mr. Liman. And you understood that that was something that 
was prohibited? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did. 

Mr. Liman. And indeed, do you recall that in September of 1984, 
even before Boland went into effect, Colonel North asked your per¬ 
mission to try to raise money to replace the one Contra helicopter 
that they had that had been shot down? 

Mr. McFarlane. I recall that, and at the time it seemed to me 
that that was probably not legal, and I wrote that on the paper and 
sent it back to him disapproved. 

Mr. Liman. That was exhibit 30B where you said, “I don't think 
this is legal?" 

[The exhibit appears at p. 461.] 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. So that to be clear, you understood that you could 
encourage them to show more military prowess, but that you 
shouldn't get involved in “solicitation of funds." 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And there is no doubt at all in your mind that those 
instructions were given to Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Clearly. 

Mr. Liman. You were confronted with a problem, weren't you, as 
1984 came to an end in terms of the funding of the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you had received from Country Two funding of 
a million dollars a month to carry you through the end of Decem¬ 
ber; is that so? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Liman. But you had no funding for 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Country Two hadn't at that point said that it would 
continue the funding; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. It had not. 

Mr. Liman. Congress had prohibited the funding? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. There were no other countries that were running to 
give money to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you were aware that private fund-raising efforts 
were not creating enough money? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't know, but I doubted it. 

Mr. Liman. Now how was money raised in 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. The events of early 1985 on Central America, 
including my visit down there. I had been out of the country before 
that time with the Secretary of State at a meeting with Mr. Gro¬ 
myko in Geneva. I was not devoting a lot of time to this issue, but I 
was coincidentally preparing for the visit of King Fahd. 

I was also preparing for the visit of a number of other people, 
and I was seeking to make arrangements, as always preceding 
visits by various countries. In the runup to any of these meetings, 
you also always convene with the resident official here in Washing- 
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ton from various countries, and is a process of working out exactly 
what the itinerary will be—how many meetings, the agenda for the 
meetings, logistic arrangements and so forth. 

And, in the course of a meeting which was coming up with Coun¬ 
try Two in this period, I did this kind of routine with the resident 
official there and in the course of that, did not get into the nitty 
gritty of this problem that we had, assuming that Country Two’s 
contributions would end or had ended, but it was clear that in the 
same general terms, we had discussed the President’s agenda as we 
would translate it to his counterpart, Country Two’s leader, that 
one of our problems would remain, as it had been before—the situ¬ 
ation in Central America and funding for the Contras. 

Again, I don’t wish to pretend or be disingenuous. There was 
some solicitation per se, but I think on the list of concerns of this 
administration going into this visit coming up, it was apparent that 
this was one of them. So when the arrangements were made, noth¬ 
ing said by resident officials from Country Two during this time, 
the meeting occurred, and we had arranged and agreed that there 
would be two meetings of the President and the head of State of 
Country Two—the first in the oval office, as is always the case, and 
the second would take place in the family residence of the White 
House, which represents a special level of cachet and singling out 
for special treatment of a foreign visitor. 

At the end of that second session on the second day, there was 
also to be a one-on-one session which is also an added measure of 
respect and standing and, as that in fact occurred, Country Two’s 
leader and President Reagan had a private session. 

Then both came out. The President’s habit was to debrief or sum¬ 
marize what had been conducted in that private session to the Sec¬ 
retary of State or to me or to both of us, and he did so. In that 
debriefing nothing came up on this subject, but within a day or so, 
I was advised by the resident official of Country Two that whether 
in that meeting or not, that they, Country Two, had elected to 
carry on with their contributions they had made, but to be at about 
double the monthly level it had been in the previous year. 

Hearing of that, I advised the President within a day or so, I be¬ 
lieve, in the same fashion that I had before; that is, in a note card 
put into the briefing book for him to read each morning, and I 
recall getting his reaction as being one analogous to the earlier 
time, of gratitude and satisfaction, not of surprise. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s go over this again. The amount this time at $2 
million a month was roughly 24, 25 million dollars; is that what 
you understood you were being offered? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. I heard both figures mentioned 
later, but soon after that news was reported to me by the foreign 
official. The Secretary of Defense here and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs also told me they had heard the same thing, but their 
figure was 25. 

Mr. Liman. And you received that information from the Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. So that the President was aware, through discussion 
with you, if not through other means, of the $25 million contribu¬ 
tion, correct? 
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Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. The Secretary of Defense told you he had heard 
about it directly; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. From—and the Secretary—and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff told you he knew of it? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell the Secretary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I did not, at that time. Later. 

Mr. Liman. And was that a matter of conscious choice to keep 
the Secretary of State unaware of this? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, not of conscious choice. I shared virtually 
everything—I think indeed everything—with the Secretary of State 
that I would learn of relevance. I did not foreclose doing that. I 
would have, I believe—not have done it in a way that risked disclo¬ 
sure beyond him personally, but the truth is that I did not until 
sometime later on. 

Mr. Liman. The truth is that you didn't until sometime around 
June of 1986; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you did it then when you were asked by your 
successor, Admiral Poindexter, whether the Secretary of State 
knew; is that fair to say? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is likely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And the decision, therefore, not to tell the Secretary 
of State at the time was one that you made, and what I am trying 
to find out is why. Why not tell the Secretary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, there is no reason not to. 

Mr. Liman. Well, what was in your mind in terms of not telling 
him? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it was probably oversight, Mr. Liman. 
Just error on my part. I had no personal inhibition about telling 
him. I think I should have. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell the DCI? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Liman. Is it a fact that you regarded this source of funding 
as a matter to be held as a closely held secret? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that even before this second contribu¬ 
tion of $25 million was communicated to you, that you had received 
through Admiral Poindexter a complaint from the DCI, Mr. Casey, 
that Colonel North had talked about the sources of funding to a 
CIA official? 

Mr. McFarlane. I recall that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall—and this is exhibit 31—that Colonel 
North wrote you a memorandum defending the fact that he was 
discreet and that he, in fact, did not tell the CIA about where the 
money was coming from? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 463.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now you had regular meetings with Mr. Casey; is 
that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And those were generally meetings once a week? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that you made a point of not men¬ 
tioning the name of the country to him and he made a point of not 
asking you the name of the country? 

Mr. McFarlane. We never had an exchange on it, to my knowl¬ 
edge. 

Mr. Liman. And is it also correct, sir, that the Secretary of State 
never asked you where is the funding coming for 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Without that funding, the Contras couldn’t have con¬ 
tinued; that is correct, isn’t it? The $25 million? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Liman. But this was an affair in which people didn’t ask you 
and you didn’t thrust this knowledge upon them? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Except for informing the President; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Liman. And what about the Vice President? Did you feel ob¬ 
ligated to tell him also? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am not certain. It was my habit to do that. 
The Vice President was privy to whatever the President knew. I 
recall it in the earlier situation rather vividly. I don’t in this one. 
It is likely, I think. 

Mr. Liman. Were you uncomfortable about receiving the money 
from a third country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I believe strongly that we could not and 
should not expect to sustain the policy with this kind of support 
and that this had to be the last time. 

Mr. Liman. Were you uncomfortable that you might be creating 
some implicit quid for a quo? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. You always have to consider what is it 
that you may invite by way of reciprocal gesture or concession, 
what obligation do you incur for having had some contribution of 
this kind. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And as I understand the line that you were drawing, 
you couldn’t come right out and say, “I want a contribution.” Am I 
correct? That would be a solicitation. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. But you could express the concerns about the fact 
that the Contras were running out of funds? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And if in response to those concerns the foreign 
leader offered the money, you could tell him where to deposit it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, of course, when it was legal the previous 
summer, he would have known that. 

Mr. Liman. But you could tell him thank you when he offered it 
in February? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it was that kind of line that you found you had 
to walk in order to keep the Contras going? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, apart from the money that you received, or the 
Contras received, from Country Two, did you have any discussions 
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with any member of your staff about their efforts to receive or 
raise contributions from any other countries? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I have seen a memorandum which makes 
an account of a report to me by one of my subordinate staff officers 
of a conversation he had had with a Country Three official, and ap¬ 
parently the issue of any interest on Country Three's part for con¬ 
tributing to the Contras came up, and that he reported this to me, 
and I am a little hazy on the results, but I do know that I was very 
firm in saying to him absolutely no participation by you or any 
other staff member in any kind of approach to this country. 

If they want to make a gift, that is their business and they must 
do it bilaterally themselves, not with us. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you—is this staff member Mr. Sigur? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you Colonel North had asked him to be in 
touch with, let's call it Country Three? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that your response was that if 
Country Three wanted to make a contribution, it should make it 
directly, but not through the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And do you know, sir, whether or not Country Three 
actually made a contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. I do not. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember that the conversation with Mr. 
Sigur occurred toward the end of your tenure as National Security 
Adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did Colonel North report to you how the money 
that was received from Country Two was spent? 

Mr. McFarlane. I recall at least one report of that nature, and I 
believe other oral reports. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember how Colonel North came to give 
you these reports on how the money was being spent, but had 
raised from Country Two? 

Mr. McFarlane. As I say, I believe there was at least one memo¬ 
randum in writing. 

Mr. Liman. Did he say to you at some point that he thought that 
Country Two might want to know how its money was being spent? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is familiar. I believe so. 

Mr. Liman. And he gave you then a written report, and is that 
written report—would you look at exhibit 37? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 519.] 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, before we look at the contents, I want to ex¬ 
plain something which will become pertinent later. The cover of 
the document refers to a System 4 channel; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Were you familiar with what System 4 documents 
were? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Liman. Just give us a very brief description of what that 
meant in terms of filing systems. 
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Mr. McFarlane. System 4 was the most compartmented system 
for handling of NSC written communications, memoranda, cables, 
whatever, and it was handled by a very, very limited number of 
people, both administratively and in terms of analysis. 

Mr. Liman. Were system 4 documents kept in a central file? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe they were only kept in the Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau’s office. 

Mr. Liman. And they were given numbers? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And they were under the direction of whom? Who 
had the control of those documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was a senior administrative official, Mr. 
Radzimski, who had custody of those files, and who would physical¬ 
ly carry them back and forth. They did not go on his other more 
routine transmissions. 

Mr. Liman. Now, this document which has been marked as ex¬ 
hibit 37 is a systems 4 document, and it is from Colonel North to 
you dated April 11, 1985; correct? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 519.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Correct. 

Mr. Liman. He says, “Attached to Tab A is a summary analysis 
of how the FDN has expended funds which have been made avail¬ 
able since the U.S. Government funding expired in May of 1984.” 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And the FDN was the Calero organization of the Nic¬ 
araguan resistance forces? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. It says, 

From July of 1984 through February 1985, the FDN received a million dollars per 
month for a total of $8 million. From February 22 to April 9, 1985, an additional $16 
million has been received—an additional $16.5 million has been received for a grand 
total of $24.5 million. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that was before he received that last install¬ 
ment from Country Two. And then, it goes on to say that of this, of 
the 24.5 million, $17,145,594 has been expended for arms, muni¬ 
tions, combat operations, and support activities. 

Correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And it then lists the various expenditures in tab A of 
what kinds of munitions were bought. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you share this information with anyone 
else? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you report it to your Commander in Chief? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell the President how the Contras were 
faring? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I gave him any significant information 
that I got. He had a strong interest in the status of the movement 
and its plans and how it was faring, and yet he didn’t, nor should 
he in my judgment, have worried about whether specific kinds of 
things were being purchased more than general conclusion, are 
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they or are they not satisfactorily equipped, which I would report 
to him. 

Mr. Liman. Did there come a time, Mr. McFarlane, when you 
were told that one of these shipments of arms to the Contras was 
seized by a military official in a neighboring Central American 
country? Do you recall that, sir? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that that was after a vote in Con¬ 
gress which had rejected an effort to resume funding for the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you received a report that this military com¬ 
mander of a neighboring country had concluded that that was a li¬ 
cense for him to take the Contras’ arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask the President of the United States to 
speak to the head of state of that country to make sure that the 
Contras’ arms were released to them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And was that successful? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes; it was a matter coordinated with the Cabi¬ 
net officers, too, but I would have said it was a message, but it may 
have been oral. 

Mr. Liman. And the arms then were released to the Contras; am 
I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, if you look at this memo that we are on, which 
is exhibit 37, and page 2 at the bottom, Colonel North reported to 
you, and I will quote, 

It is apparent that the $7 million remaining will be insufficient to allow the re¬ 
sistance to advance beyond these limited objectives unless there is a commitment 
for additional funds. 

The $14 million which the U.S. Government may be able to provide will help to 
defray base camp, training and support expenses, but will not sufficiently affect 
combat—but will not significantly affect combat operations until autumn, due to 
lead time requirements. 

Am I right that the $14 million was money that you had contem¬ 
plated that you might be able to obtain from Congress at that 
time? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Then it goes on to say, and this is Colonel North’s 
recommendation to you, “Efforts should therefore be made to seek 
additional funds from the current donors (15 to 20 million) which 
will allow the force to grow to 30 to 35,000.” 

Now, were the current donors Colonel North’s term for Country 
Two? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And the memorandum at the end had a recommen¬ 
dation for action, if you will turn the page. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And the recommendation was that the current 
donors be approached to provide $15 to $20 million additional be¬ 
tween now and June 1, 1985. Correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 
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Mr. Liman. And there is no indication as to whether you ap¬ 
proved or disapproved that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did not approve it. 

Mr. Liman. Why did you not approve that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, bear in mind we are within 2 weeks of 
when this lump sum, $25 million—albeit in two or three deliveries 
I think—had been received, so as a practical matter, there wasn't 
any need for money. 

And, furthermore, even if there had been a need for money, I felt 
strongly that this had to be a matter which the administration 
could sustain through the Congress and the American people and 
that we couldn't continue to rely upon foreign sources for it. 

Mr. Liman. And so, you turned down that request? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you know that General Secord was supply¬ 
ing some of the munitions that are referred to on this list that 
Colonel North sent to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Liman. Did he discuss that with you at all as to where the 
Contras were getting their arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. I had assumed that as the day came, the 
fall of 1984, when all of us could see the CIA's authority was going 
to be ended, that they would have made clear that, in order to con¬ 
tinue, the Contra leadership was put in touch with the appropriate 
people to continue to make orders for whatever they might need. 

But I hadn't been specifically advised of that. 

Mr. Liman. Now, I would like to take you through some of these 
other written reports that you received from Colonel North. Do you 
recall, and this is exhibit 32, receiving a report from Colonel North 
that there was a hitch in the delivery of arms from one unnamed 
country? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 466.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that Colonel North told you that 
the problem was that the exporting country thought that the arms 
were going to the country that had provided the end user certifi¬ 
cates and didn't realize that the arms were going to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that Colonel North had straightened them out 
and told them that the arms were going to the Contras, correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he urged them therefore to complete the deliv¬ 
ery. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And he indeed even told the representative of this 
country that if he did so, they might get recognition from the Con¬ 
tras if the Contras became a state? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you consider—this was on December 4, 
1984, after the Boland amendment was adopted—did you consider 
this kind of activity by Colonel North in assisting the Contras to 
get weapons that they had paid for or contracted for to be consist¬ 
ent with the Boland amendment? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, at the time, if I got this, I expect that I 
received this memorandum out in California in December. It was 
the President's habit to go to the West Coast, and it was sometime 
after the date on the paper here. 

But normally, what I did when I had a report of something that 
seemed to be, if not over the line of question, I would ask Admiral 
Poindexter to find out what is going on. I don't have any concrete 
recollection of how this one was resolved. 

Mr. Liman. This one, if you look at the cover page, has a “M" on 
the routing slip? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I don't dispute having seen it. 

I don't recall precisely how it was resolved, but I believe my 
habit was whenever this, and one or two other memos of the same 
questioning in my mind came up, I would ask the Admiral to find 
out from Colonel North what had happened and how his actions 
squared with the law. 

Mr. Liman. My question isn't clear. 

I know this is—that we are talking about an event that is 2-1/2 
years ago? 

Mr. McFarlane. Right. 

Mr. Liman. And a lot has happened since then, and there have 
been a lot of investigations and a lot of debate. I am asking you if 
you can put yourself back in December of 1984, and tell me wheth¬ 
er at that time you considered this kind of activity, which Colonel 
North was reporting to you on, to be consistent with the restric¬ 
tions that have been imposed by the Boland amendment? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, on the surface reading of it, it looks not 
to be in conformity, because I wanted to know precisely what had 
happened. I believe that I asked the Admiral to find out what had 
happened. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ever admonish North during this period for 
his efforts to help the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, yes. The discussion of what they were 
doing, what he was doing, and so forth, my guidance to other staff 
members were fairly frequent at this time. And I think perhaps we 
will get to it in other memoranda—that the awareness that I was 
very concerned about staying within the lines as reflected in the 
fact that Colonel North's memos add a kind of preemptive explana¬ 
tion of why what he was doing was within the law in other memos. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. McFarlane, you understand that Oliver North 
had a deep commitment to the Contra cause; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. This was something that was not just an assignment 
for him, it was something in which he had a conviction? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he had a conviction with was a conviction 
shared by the President, by you, and by the administration? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he was also a person who brought enormous 
energy to what he was doing? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Liman. And is it fair to say he was also a person who was 
difficult to control when he was in pursuit of an objective? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think Colonel North always responded 
to firm guidance when it was given. 

Mr. Liman. Was he a person who ran with the ball? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he was. He was a very solid, determined, 
energetic, devoted officer. 

Mr. Liman. Is there question, Mr. McFarlane, as to whether in 
giving him this task you gave it to a person who would run with 
the ball very, very far? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I thought surely that Ollie was probably 
the mission-oriented, can-do professional on the staff, and I believe 
that the interpretation of guidance I had given to him would prob¬ 
ably be certainly carried out but that probably he would on occa¬ 
sion go beyond, and I could foresee that. 

I think any professional as competent as Colonel North, when he 
went down to make a visit to the Contras and was in the locale of 
their camps or something, and would observe how they were get¬ 
ting on in organizing themselves, and undoubtedly from time to 
time say, well, your truck part is vulnerable or you are not very 
well camouflaged, or this or that, the kind of thing that is almost 
an instinctive thing for a professional to do. 

And quite honestly, because the comments of one single officer, 
resident in Washington most of the time, isn't going to have that 
dramatic effect on the outcome of the conflict, I didn't think the 
Congress was talking about that kind of thing. I still don't. 

Mr. Liman. All right. Would you look at exhibit 33. Now, exhibit 
33 is another system 4 document to you from Colonel North in 
which he asked your permission to provide Mr. Calero with infor¬ 
mation on a Nicaraguan merchant ship carrying weapons for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. Calero to either seize or sink the ship; do 
you recall that? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 471.] 

Mr. McFarlane. I have seen it in the last weeks and may have 
seen it at the time. This is in the category of things that I would 
have found out about by researching afterwards, myself, or with 
the Admiral. 

Mr. Liman. And the Admiral indeed wrote, and it's in this exhib¬ 
it, it's attached to the last page—he wrote on it, “Except for the 
prohibition of the intelligence community doing anything to assist 
the Freedom Fighters, I would recommend I bring this up at the 
CPPG meeting at 2:00 today." 

And then he said, “Of course, we could dispute it from the stand¬ 
point of keeping the arms arriving from Nicaragua without any in¬ 
volvement of Calero and Freedom Fighters. What do you think?" 

In fact, you didn't authorize any action to seize this ship? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I did not. 

Mr. Liman. Once again, was it within the assignment that you 
had given Colonel North that he propose action to seize ships car¬ 
rying arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, it wasn't. But I don't fault him for it. I 
think that the job, my job, the job of any responsible commander, is 
to expect that the energetic people operating under an assignment 
to accomplish a given mission are going to try to be imaginative 
and to think up things that hopefully will be both prudent, feasi¬ 
ble, successful, wise, but that many times they won't. 
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That’s why you are the boss and they are the subordinates. And 
so to say, no, don’t do that, as I would often do, and write on 
memos, '‘This is illegal,” as we have seen—but that is my job and I 
don’t fault him for having been an imaginative, aggressive, com¬ 
mitted young officer. 

Mr. Liman. Now, would you look at exhibit 35. That’s a memo 
from Colonel North where he asks you to take some action and 
where you approved that action, correct? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 492.] 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And the action that he asked you to do was to send a 
memo to Secretary Shultz, Weinberger, and Director Casey, and 
General Vessey, asking for their view on an increased United 
States assistance to a Central American country, correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you, in fact, sent the memorandum requested 
that recommended that this country be considered for increased as¬ 
sistance, correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North in his memo to you said, the real pur¬ 
pose of your memo is to find a way by which we can compensate 
the Central American country for the extraordinary assistance 
they are providing to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, and he at¬ 
tached to this some end-user certificates which that country had 
provided to the freedom fighters that showed that the arms were 
going to that country, rather than to the Contras. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct you sent the memo? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And you did not, in sending the memo, indicate that 
the real purpose was to compensate this country for assisting the 
Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, that wasn’t its real purpose. 

Mr. Liman. That was Colonel North’s purpose. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is the way that he portrayed it. However, 
for a long time many members of Congress, the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, Secretary of State had urged that we review and reconsider 
Guatemala’s eligibility for foreign assistance. So on its merits, Gua¬ 
temala, having made some progress in the direction of improved 
human rights records—and reduced number of unexplained mur¬ 
ders and things like that—justified asking the community, has the 
time come where Guatemala deserves to have some support. 

I don’t say that disingenuously at all. Colonel North would obvi¬ 
ously or occasionally write memorandum rather hurriedly in their 
portrayal of events. For example, in this one, the description that 
this relationship and the end users certificates emerged as a direct 
consequence of my visit there is absolutely untrue. For example, I 
made that trip, landed at the airport in Guatemala, spent 20 min¬ 
utes at the airport, got back on the plane and left. 

Now, in the space of that time, the total exchange consisted of 
sitting in a room with career officials, the CIA, Defense, my staff, 
the State Department, and the resident Ambassador. Now, anyone 
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with any gumption certainly is not going to sit there in the front of 
God and everyone and say, “Will you please provide illegal end 
user certificates for me?” In short, this simply didn’t happen. But I 
looked at the memo that was attached, and what it sought to 
achieve, to evaluate whether or not Guatemala was qualified to re¬ 
ceive aid was a very legitimate purpose, and it was the only pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr. Liman. One last question and then we are going to break. 
Did you admonish Colonel North for sending this kind of memo 
and stating that the purpose was to compensate the country for as¬ 
sisting the freedom fighters? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did not. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you very much, Mr. McFarlane. 

The committees will now stand in recess until 2:00 p.m. when we 
will reassemble in this room for further continuation of testimony. 

[Whereupon, at 12:00 noon, the committees adjourned, to recon¬ 
vene at 2:00 p.m., this same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The select committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
Room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The afternoon session of the joint hearings 
of the two select committees will come to order. 

Mr. McFarlane, there is a vote pending in the House; some Mem¬ 
bers of the House will be absent for just a few minutes while 
voting, but I have asked the counsel to proceed with the questions 
and we will return just as quickly as we can. 

Of course, Chairman Inouye will preside in my absence. 

Mr. Liman, you may proceed. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Chairman, at the recess there was put up on the 
walls certain charts from left to right, the first one is the Boland 
provision that was in effect for fiscal year 1984. The second one, I 
believe, is the amendment that was in effect for fiscal year 1985; 
and the last two charts, with the blue borders, were the amend¬ 
ments that were adopted in August of 1985. 

I have also been asked, because of the censorship in the declassi¬ 
fication, to go over exhibit 32 again, if you would take it out, Mr. 
McFarlane, and to review its import. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 466.] 

As you recall, that is the memorandum of December 4, 1984, that 
Colonel North sent to you when there was difficulty with a foreign 
country’s willingness to ship arms that it thought was going to one 
Central American country, but was destined for the Contras and 
you talked about it. 

If you would look at it, North writes, “As agreed, I explained 
to—” the foreign emissary, I will be adding the concept—“our pur¬ 
pose in the meeting was to clarify questions which had been raised 
in Canada regarding an arms transaction destined—” for a Central 
American country. 
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“I explained that an intermediary had advised that—” the coun¬ 
try represented the emmisary—“apparently made a decision not to 
proceed with the Canadian-originated arms sale.” 

Then it describes what was in the arms sale. 

It goes on to say the emissary—“professed to be unaware of the 
Canadian transaction. I advised him that the approach was not 
really intended for use by—” this Central American country— 
“but rather for the Nicaraguan Resistance Forces. Further, the in¬ 
termediary had indicated that the problem appeared to be the 
number—” of the Central American country’s—“military officers 
who are graduates of the—” a certain military academy. 

“As a consequence of the apparent reluctance to proceed with 
the sale showing—” the Central American country—“end-user cer¬ 
tificate, the Canadian arms dealer is preparing to reinitiate discus¬ 
sions for a similar delivery—” via another country. 

That is, in substance, what the document says, adding substitutes 
for what was deleted. 

Would you turn now to exhibit 36. Exhibit 36 purports to be, Mr. 
McFarlane, a memorandum sent to you by Oliver North dated 
March 16, 1985, entitled “Fallback Plan for the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance.” 

[The exhibit appears at p. 510.] 

Am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it has notations on the margin and are those 
your notations? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Liman. Is it fair to say that North was making proposals to 
you for means of obtaining funds in the event that Congress didn’t 
go through—Congress did not appropriate funds; is that fair to say? 

Mr. McFarlane. He was expressing some ideas about it, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you were writing on the margins your views, 
yes, no, doubtful, and so forth? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. If we look at this memorandum, Colonel North 
stated, as his assumption right at the beginning, that the Congress 
is unwilling to support release of $14 million in U.S. Government 
funds for the purpose of supporting directly or indirectly military 
or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua. That was the—what he 
assumed for the purpose of the memorandum? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Then he came up with different options. He goes on 
to say in the next paragraph, the second sentence, 

The current funding relationship which exists between the resistance and its 
donors is sufficient to purchase arms and munitions between now and October—if 
additional moneys are provided for non-military supplies, for example, food, cloth¬ 
ing, medical items, et cetera. The current donors will have to be convinced of the 
need to continue their funding for munitions after October 1, 1985. A commitment 
for another 25 to 30 million from the donors will be necessary for munitions in 1986 
in anticipation that the $28 million requested in the intelligence budget is not ap¬ 
proved. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. Now, it is also correct that Congress did approve $27 
million for fiscal year 1986; am I correct in that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. But that was not for munitions, but for humanitari¬ 
an aid? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Liman. When Colonel North wrote here that the current 
donors will have to be convinced of the need to continue their fund¬ 
ing for munitions, did you understand that he was referring to 
Country Two as the current donors? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And what was the reason, if any, that you know that 
he used the plural for one country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think in common parlance, whenever 
we talked about that country, we talked about a collective leader¬ 
ship, but it was always expressed in plural. It was just a common 
reference for Country Two. 

Mr. Liman. Was it to camouflage that it was one country? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Liman. In any event, you did want to keep the identity of 
the country secret? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have testified that one of the rules that 
you laid down was that there should be no solicitation? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Would you tell me when Colonel North said the cur¬ 
rent donors will have to be convinced of the need to continue their 
funding, is that a distinction that you are drawing between solicita¬ 
tion and convincing, or that he is drawing? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, my reaction to this proposition was nega¬ 
tive in any case, that it wasn’t a matter of splitting hairs between 
soliciting and inducing, if you will, by circumlocution. It was a 
matter that we weren’t going to rely on any foreign source again, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you say that you turned it down, you 
wrote on the second page where he gave his recommendations, he 
wrote,“The current donors must be apprised of the plan and agree 
to provide additional $25 to $30 million to the resistance for the 
purchase of arms and munitions,”—and you wrote, “I doubt.” 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Why did you write doubt? Some you wrote no on, 
some you wrote yes. Why did you write doubt? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don’t know concretely at the time why I 
wrote that, but basically, it seemed to me that first of all, we could 
not. It was illegal. Second, that it should not, because it was getting 
ourselves, if we continued to rely on somebody else to sustain a 
policy, we couldn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did it strike you as unusual at all that after you told 
Colonel North that solicitation was out, and after you rejected his 
recommendations for solicitation on a number of occasions that he 
kept sending you memoranda saying, let’s solicit, let’s encourage? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Liman. Did it occur to you that the message wasn’t getting 
through? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, at this particular time, it seemed a little 
odd, because things were looking better at this moment. We were 
about to have the San Jose Declaration, our own peace plan, and it 
seemed to me that our fortunes with the Congress were rising at 
that particular moment; plus it is still very close in time to the in¬ 
fusion of 25 million new dollars, so we didn’t need the money 
anyway. 

Mr. Liman. As you sit here today, are you positive that you did 
give those instructions against solicitation? I know it was seven 
years ago. Are you positive that you gave those instructions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. Absolutely. 

Mr. Liman. Now, he also recommended that the President make 
an appeal to the American people to send money for the Contras, 
and you wrote no on that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he recommended that there be a tax-exempt or¬ 
ganization created for the freedom fighters, and that you wrote yes 
on? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Were you at all involved at all in the activities of the 
Channell group to obtain money for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I wasn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Were you aware that that group was engaged in that 
endeavor? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I wasn’t. I only learned of the group this 
past year. 

Mr. Liman. You didn’t speak at any of their functions? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know that Colonel North was involved with 
them? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know that he was involved with Mr. Miller 
in attempting to help the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know Mr. Miller? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Liman. And again, this is another thing that Colonel North 
didn’t report to you on? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn’t know anything about them; that is cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr. Liman. Was there any sense that you had at the time that 
you had given Colonel North the idea that, intentionally or unin¬ 
tentionally, that there were just some things that he shouldn’t 
bring to your attention? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t think so. I didn’t intend to; and yet, I 
think this: I think that I have to accept responsibility regardless of 
whether I provided explicit direction that lead to this, that as the 
person who set the tone, set the example, was in charge, I am re¬ 
sponsible for what happened. 

Mr. Liman. But, Mr. McFarlane, for example, you did not want 
to impose certain knowledge on the Secretary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And I am asking you whether on a lower level there 
was that same compartmentalization, namely, that as you think 
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about what was happening then, that Colonel North was not brief¬ 
ing you on some things which would have been awkward for you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I understand what you mean, and I think 
that it is very possible that Colonel North would have done the 
other thing, and that is not tell me things in order to protect me. 
He was a very loyal officer, concerned for my own welfare, too. 

So I can imagine that he may have undertaken things to do and 
not told me about it for my benefit, and not his. 

Mr. Liman. Now that is the point that I was really asking you 
about. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Because when you didn't tell the Secretary of State, 
that was for his benefit, not for yours? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now if you—after you received this memorandum 
from Oliver North in which he proposed going back to the—to 
Country Two, for $20 to $30 million, do you recall that you dis¬ 
cussed the subject of third-country funding with the CIA, Mr. 
Casey? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe I did, no. 

Mr. Liman. If you would look—maybe this will refresh your 
recollection—would you look at 36A? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 518.] 

That is a memorandum of a meeting that you had with the direc¬ 
tor prepared by his office. The meeting was March 21, and the 
North memorandum to you was dated March 16. So it was within a 
week. 

In it, the director says of a meeting with you, 

We then discussed the Contra situation and what to do about funding. The Direc¬ 
tor—that is Mr. Casey—expressed some concern, based on his conversations with 
Poindexter earlier in the day that the administration was going to be content to 
seek authorization for non-lethal aid to the Contras, relying on third-countries to 
supply either arms or funds for arms. 

I will stop there and say, in fact, the administration ended up 
seeking the money for non-lethal aid? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Then Mr. Casey goes on to say, “I noted to McFar¬ 
lane that while this is the expediency of getting dollars to the Con¬ 
tras quickly, I fear that the long-term program would be in jeop¬ 
ardy. That by doing it in this-" and its- 

Mr. McFarlane. Fashion, I believe. 

Mr. Liman [reading]. 

Fashion Congress is virtually left off the hook as far as commitment to Central 
America goes. The opponents next year will attempt to ferret out those countries 
providing arms for dollars to the Contras and will then seek to cut off any aid or 
arms sales we have with those countries. 

Hence, we will not only lose support to the Contras, but also our ability to help 
those third countries. Bud noted that was a good point and he felt that rather than 
have another meeting on this subject he would take the issue to the President and 
let him decide. 

Do you recall that meeting at all? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't, but I can picture—I recall how the 
meetings normally took place, on Wednesday afternoons and this 
one doesn't- 
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Mr. Liman. Well, here you are being told by the director that if 
you rely on third countries for lethal support for the Contras, and 
it gets out, Congress could penalize those countries as well as the 
Contras; right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you acknowledged that that was a serious issue? 
And that you would leave it to the President to decide? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you bring it to the President? Do you have any 
recollection of that, sir? 

Mr. McFarlane. I know that I did not. 

Mr. Liman. Then why did you tell the CIA that you were going 
to leave it to the President and not to do it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, first, you assume that this is an accurate 
record there. The first time I have seen this document, but the— 
two things here. 

First of all, when the director would come to the meeting, he 
would carry a notebook about like this, with inserts such as this 
one, with the CIA overlay imprinted on it. Occasionally, when 
there was something he wanted me to follow up on after the meet¬ 
ing, he would give me a clean memorandum, without the CIA let¬ 
tering on it; and he didn’t on this subject. 

But concerning this one, over time I found that from the spring 
of 1984 through the summer, through 1985, in fact, as a consistent 
matter, I normally disagreed with the director on how a given 
matter ought to be taken on and promoted with the Congress. 

And I also found—and it didn’t do very much good to argue 
about it, and the easy way to resolve a given conflict was just to 
acknowledge that the only way you are going to solve this is ele¬ 
vate it to the boss. 

Well, that would also at least get us on to the next agenda item. 

Mr. Liman. And on this one, as I understand your testimony, you 
made the decision that there was no point in seeking further third 
country assistance? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And in fact you didn’t? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now would you look then at exhibit 37A, which is 
another one of these weekly meetings with the DCI. Paragraph 6, 
which is the only thing that was left in after the declassification 
says, “We then discussed the $14 million for the Contras and there 
seems to be more bills and proposals around than the administra¬ 
tion can handle.” 

[The exhibit appears at p. 526.] 

It then goes on to say—do you see where I am reading? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Liman. “McFarlane wanted to know if we were plugged into 
the private efforts to raise the $14 million. The DCI indicated that 
we had heard something on that, but had no details.” 

What was he referring to, if you know, about the private efforts 
to raise the $14 million? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, what I was referring to was whether or 
not the director was conscious of any efforts in the United States to 
raise money from private individuals, and I didn’t assume that the 
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CIA in its official capacity would be penetrating or otherwise col¬ 
lecting on them. It was against the law. 

But I just wanted to know whether Bill Casey was aware of any 
such effort or not. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have a goal then of raising $14 million from 
private donors in the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. The apparent or alleged efforts of outside 
groups raising money was well-known, or at least it was well ru¬ 
mored in public. 

Mr. Liman. I mean this is not your memorandum. I appreciate it. 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. It is the memorandum of the CIA. But it says, 
“McFarlane wanted to know if we were plugged into the private 
efforts to raise the $14 million.” 

What were the private efforts that you were talking about? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, the rumored efforts that were well 
known. I simply wanted to know was Bill Casey witting of any such 
efforts. I was not, but I didn’t know whether or not he was plugged 
into something that I was not. 

Mr. Liman. Well, who was handling, who was in charge of the 
private efforts to raise the $14 million. 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn’t know, and I didn’t purport to know. I 
wanted to know really if he knew. 

Mr. Liman. Well, if one of your tasks was within the law to keep 
the Contras going, did it not seem to you that it was appropriate 
for you to inquire as to who was raising the money? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it would have been, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Repeatedly Colonel North and I had exchanges 
about who is doing it; are you involved, and so forth. 

Mr. Liman. And what were the responses? 

Mr. McFarlane. That he believed that there were well-meaning, 
patriotic Americans that were joined together to donate money and 
who were working with the Contras, but that he wasn’t personally 
party to it. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall who he told you was organizing the 
effort? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t believe that he did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask? 

Mr. McFarlane. Broadly, yes, who is getting this money togeth¬ 
er, what does it involve, what does it amount to, are you party to 
it? 

Mr. Liman. His answer was he didn’t know? 

Mr. McFarlane. He said that he suspected that there were sev¬ 
eral that were operating on their own independently and that he 
wasn’t plugged into it, though. 

Mr. Liman. Did he ever tell you that he was trying to raise the 
money from the so-called phony Saudi principles? You have read a 
lot about that Iranian who was parading himself as a Saudi prince. 

Mr. McFarlane. He never mentioned that and I have never 
heard of it before. 

Mr. Liman. Until it recently has been written about? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 
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Mr. Liman. And he didn’t tell you that he was arranging to have 
Miller meet with this man? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. He didn’t tell you that he was in contact with the 
FBI to ask that they not proceed with any indictment of this man 
for fraud until he came up with this money? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Now, the committee has heard testimony that in 
July of 1985, Colonel North flew down on a government plane to 
Florida and met with Mr. Calero, Colonel Bermudez, and Mr. 
Secord to discuss the organization of an airlift for the Contras. 

I heard that testimony from General Secord last week. 

Were you aware, sir, that Colonel North was holding that meet¬ 
ing or attending that meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I wasn’t. I could imagine that Colonel 
North kept that from me for my benefit, not his. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know—did you ever discuss with Colonel 
North that the Contras needed an airlift? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. The fact that occasionally deliveries were 
made by air was reported by Colonel North to me, but we never 
talked about the need to expand it nor Contract it nor get involved. 

Mr. Liman. Did he ever tell you that he was turning to General 
Secord to undertake that mission? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, he didn’t. The encounters with General 
Secord I guess we will get to in December 1985. 

Mr. Liman. Did he ever tell you that he asked General Secord to 
approach a foreign emissary to get money? 

Mr. McFarlane. That Colonel IS orth had told him to? 

Mr. Liman. Yes; to Secord and asked him to approach a foreign 
official with whom Secord had had dealings and for Secord to ask 
that official to help. 

Mr. McFarlane. I recall in an exchange that was basically rhe¬ 
torical in which he said is there, did I, McFarlane, have any prob¬ 
lem if General Secord were to do that, and, as I recall, I answered 
that it isn’t our job to tell General Secord what he can or cannot, 
should or should not do. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have any meetings with General Secord in 
this period of 1984 up until December of 1985 when you saw him in 
London? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have a telephone conversation with him to 
the best of your recollection? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. What was your relationship, if you could put a de¬ 
scription on it, with General Secord? Was he an adviser, a col¬ 
league? 

Mr. McFarlane. As far as I knew, there was no relationship be¬ 
tween General Secord and the NSC, either in a consultancy status 
or anything else. I had known General Secord when the two of us 
served in government together in 1981. I believe he testified to 
that. But not after he had left government in 1983. 

Mr. Liman. General Secord has testified to a number of conversa¬ 
tions and meetings with North during the period that you were Na- 
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tional Security Adviser relating to the Contras. Were those things 
that you were unaware of? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have any discussions with North about the 
need to open the southern front? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think we did, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did North tell you that he was taking any steps to 
do this? 

Mr. McFarlane. I recall a conversation, and in fact, a time 
when Eden Pastora, who had a rather stormy relationship with the 
CIA, was seeking support and assistance, guidance to start up once 
more the faction of the Sandinista forces in the south, and I 
couldn’t put a time on it, but I would imagine it was spring or 
summer of 1985, and it was discussed but dropped, I believe. 

I don’t remember, but I think Pastora no longer had an interest. 

Mr. Liman. Did North ever tell you that he had given any kind 
of instructions to the Ambassador to Costa Rica to assist in opening 
the southern front? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Liman. North sat on something called the RIG. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. That is a restricted interagency group? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. There was a representative from State and from the 
CIA, from Defense on that group? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, there were. 

Mr. Liman. Did North report to you on the meetings of the RIG? 

Mr. McFarlane. Occasionally when something was going to be 
proposed that required a decision, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did the RIG have the authority to instruct ambassa¬ 
dors to open a southern front? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. Of course, it depends on the timing, but 
never would that kind of decision be taken at the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary level or lower. 

Mr. Liman. Now, in your statement, and then I want to turn to 
Iran for a moment, in your statement, referring to the fact that 
congressional policy on Iran, on the Contras had changed, as can 
been seen from these charts, and that the administration’s policy 
remained constant, you wrote, 

People simply cannot carry out policy under the conditions I have described. If 
you try to make them do so, you will produce conflicting allegiances, lack of commu¬ 
nication and blurring of essential lines of authority and responsibility. 

Were you referring to this conflict between the policy on the 
Contras set in their appropriations and authorization bills and the 
policy of the administration? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I was referring to ambiguities, both 
within the executive branch, and between the Congress, and the 
executive branch, and in the formal area, whenever the nominal 
direction is under the hand of one agency, which by Presidential 
order it was, and that was the State Department, and, two partici¬ 
pating agencies, Defense and CIA, are foreclosed in law from par¬ 
ticipating in the enterprise, and the State Department is basically 
indifferent about it—although I would have to say, Mr. Abrams 
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was not indifferent about it—then you have people that by default 
receive a responsibility, the NSC staff, but they don't have the au¬ 
thority that needs to go with any mission that is assigned. 

Separately, the matter of evolution in the legal framework is an 
extremely difficult to manage in any fashion that preserves credi¬ 
bility vis-a-vis not only in this case Nicaragua, and our friends in 
Central America, but more and more any ally anywhere. 

I think since the time of the War Powers Resolution is the extent 
to which a country can count upon the ability of the United States 
to fulfill its commitments is diminished. And when the Congress 
goes from, in this case, full funding to restricted funding, to no 
funding, to quadrupling the funding, in the space of 5 years, it is 
extremely unsettling to friends and allies, because it implies that 
the executive branch does not have the ability to fulfill commit¬ 
ments that it makes. 

Mr. Liman. All right. 

When you said that it, referring to people, that it will produce 
conflicting allegiances, what were the different allegiances that you 
saw in conflict? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think any member of the RIG, for exam¬ 
ple, who was subordinate to the Chairman of the RIG, the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, recognizing that the State Department was 
disinclined to promote the policy, and the other two agencies were 
unable to by law, that the people either looked to the NSC, whose 
representative happened to be subordinate to all of them, and his 
ability to coordinate with them as a very junior officer and to 
whom they should be accountable, is blurred. And that is what I 
was implying. 

Mr. Liman. Well, was the conflict between the mission to keep 
the Contras going and this legislation? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I think that is fair. 

Mr. Liman. Now, let's turn to Iran and it has been well covered 
in part in the Tower Board’s very careful study, and see if we can 
summarize them and move to other parts where you have some in¬ 
sight and information to convey. 

Am I correct that in June of 1985 a draft National Security Di¬ 
rective, NSDD, was circulated to the different departments inter¬ 
ested in foreign policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that the draft proposed consideration of a new 
opening to Iran which might involve the sale of arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that the proposal, to say the least, was not 
greeted with great enthusiasm by either the Secretary of State or 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. They both rejected it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. At about the same time, am I correct that you had 
asked Mr. Ledeen, who was going to be visiting Israel, what intelli¬ 
gence Israel had on what was going on in Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. Am I correct that in part you asked him to do this 
because the United States was suffering from a lack of human in¬ 
telligence, to use the phrase, in Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And Mr. Ledeen reported back to you that the Israe¬ 
lis had some contacts in Iran and thought there was a possibility of 
an initiative? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, there came a time—and this is where I want 
you to tell us what happened—there came a time in July of 1983 
when you had direct contact with a representative of the Israeli 
Government; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And who was that? 

Mr. McFarlane. That was the Director General of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. Liman. What was his name? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Kimche. 

Mr. Liman. And how long had you known Kimche? 

Mr. McFarlane. I had known of him for a decade. I had worked 
closely with him for my entire time in this administration, since 
1981. 

Mr. Liman. And this is 1985 we are talking about? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And tell us about your meeting and conversation 
with Mr. Kimche. 

Mr. McFarlane. He came to report the existence of contacts 
with Israeli officials and Iranian officials that had gone on for 
some time, and through these contacts the interest on the part of 
Iranian officials in establishing contact with the United States. 

The largest part of the conversation focused upon my asking why 
he had confidence in these people, why was it we shouldn’t believe 
that they were self-serving, opportunistic people, and he went to 
some length to explain the basis to which he and his associates in 
Israel had concluded that these people were legitimate and sought 
over time to be able to influence change in Iran away from the 
rather extreme policies of the time to a more, a less violent coexist¬ 
ence with their neighbors. 

He stated at the time that the people with whom they had dealt 
who were at some risk understood that the United States had no 
reason to believe in them, we had not dealt with them and accord¬ 
ingly their bona fides would have to be demonstrated. 

Mr. Kimche said, they, understanding they would see if they 
couldn’t influence the captors of the United States and other coun¬ 
tries’ hostages in Lebanon to release them. And, in fact, in that 
first encounter stated that they had thought it through and with 
some confidence only wanted to know two things: Were we inter¬ 
ested in talking to them; and how would we prefer that they re¬ 
lease the hostages. 

Mr. Liman. Is that the substance of that first conversation with 
Mr. Kimche? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Liman. Now, in the first conversation did Mr. Kimche men¬ 
tion arms? 
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Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. But he did mention hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Liman. Is it fair to say that the release of the hostages was 
an important objective of the NSC at this time? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Liman. And, in fact, did you have a concurrent operation 
going to seek the release of the hostages through ransom being 
raised from Mr. Perot? 

Mr. McFarlane. Within a year of that time there was an oper¬ 
ation involving DEA agents, with the cooperation of the Attorney 
General, that was underway. 

Mr. Liman. That was underway at this very time, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that had been approved by the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that this involved ransoming the 
hostages for a million dollars a hostage? 

Mr. McFarlane. It involved no Government funds, but it did in¬ 
volve bribes of guards and people in the chain from the immediate 
housing of the prisoners to their ultimate escape from Lebanon, 
yes. 

Mr. Liman. It involved paying the people who were holding 
them? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s right. And others. 

Mr. Liman. And if you look at exhibit 38A, which is a memoran¬ 
dum of June 7, 1985, from Mr. North to you, he discussed that op¬ 
eration, correct? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 537.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And he discussed that the hostages could be bribed 
free for a million dollars apiece as follows, and then he outlined it, 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. He talked about the fact that the DEA would be in¬ 
volved in the operation. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And they were involved pursuant to the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Attorney General of the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And then he said in the last paragraph, 

The DEA officers are prepared to take leave as soon as they are contacted by Mr. 
X. Travel arrangements and operational costs are currently being financed from 
funds normally available to the Nicaraguan resistance. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you initial this document? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you understood then that North was telling 
you that the walk-around money, the expenses of the DEA agents, 
were being paid from money that was available normally to the 
Contras, right? 
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Mr. McFarlane. To tell you the truth, I didn’t. But it is my own 
oversight I didn’t. If I had been careful about reading it, I would 
have. In thinking about it since learning about it, I can speculate 
on how that worked. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ever ask him whether he was getting money 
from Calero to assist in the release of the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't, but I should have, and I just missed 
this. That’s all. I thought it was all coming from a private U.S. citi¬ 
zen. 

Mr. Liman. So your testimony is you did not know that the 
Contra funds were being used for the release of the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, not at the time. But I - 

Mr. Liman. You have seen this memorandum again when it was 
shown to you by us and the independent counsel and others, right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s right. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s go back to the meeting with Kimche. He asked 
you at the end whether you would be interested, but there were no 
arms involved. And what happened next? 

Mr. McFarlane. I reported that to the President within a day or 
so before he went into the hospital in July of 1985, and the sum 
and substance of the proposal was: Is the United States interested 
in talking to these people; and, secondly, what is your preference if 
they are able to influence the release of the hostages? 

And the President, in sum, said that yes, there is no harm in lis¬ 
tening to the Iranians, and it was a very sensible thing to do, and 
that was conveyed to Mr. Kimche. 

Mr. Liman. What was the next step, then? 

Mr. McFarlane. Within 2 weeks, or about July 13 or so, Israel 
sent a private Israeli citizen to this country. 

Mr. Liman. Was that Schwimmer? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. And he reported to Mr. Ledeen 
basically they had conveyed our response to the Iranians and the 
Iranians had introduced a requirement that before they could take 
any action, they would require the delivery of 100 TOW missiles 
from our side. 

I conveyed that to the President, talked through the- 

Mr. Liman. When did you convey that to the President? Was it 
when he was in the hospital? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. It is—it isn’t precisely clear. I believe that 
it was the 16th or the 17th of July. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask to see him on this very subject? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was part of what I wanted to cover 
with him anyway in the normal morning national security briefs. 

Mr. Liman. Now, for the first time you had been told that the 
Iranians wanted a trade, 100 TOWs for the hostages. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And while you had been involved at the NSC in the 
concept of either ransom or a bribe, however you characterize it, 
this was something of a different order? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. It is perhaps useful that I note that I had 
cabled a summary of this proposal to the Secretary of State, who 
was out of the country at the time. 

Mr. Liman. And at the time that you spoke to the President had 
you yet received the response from Secretary of State? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. He had responded and said that the pros 
and cons and risks, as I had laid them out in my message, he 
agreed with, and yet on balance thought that a tentative show of 
interest ought to be made and that I should take charge of the 
channel on the United States end, and I don’t want to imply, how¬ 
ever, that he supported the idea of an arms sale. 

But the idea of talking to Iranians and to include the ultimate 
release of hostages was a matter in which he said on balance it was 
worth a try. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you presented this to the President in the 
hospital, what was his reaction? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, the President said that he could under¬ 
stand how Iranians who wanted to achieve a change in policy 
would be vulnerable to the more radical Iranians affiliated with 
Khomeini, and so the idea of strengthening this by giving them the 
means to rally the army or revolutionary guards to them was not 
an outrageous notion, but that we hadn’t met thexn and we didn’t 
know them and their bona fides were very uncertain, and so at the 
time there could not be any U.S. owned items from the United 
States proper shipped to them in this kind of an arrangement, and 
I conveyed that back to Mr. Kimche. 

Mr. Liman. You said U.S.-owned weapons from the United States 
sold to them. Was there an implication that the Israelis could ship 
if they wanted? 

Mr. McFarlane. That distinction is mine, not his, but he said, I 
believe, we can’t do that, and I conveyed that back to Mr. Kimche. 

Mr. Liman. Now, at this time in 19—July of 1985, you were 
aware, I take it, that a number of countries were selling weapons 
to Iran. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Iran was getting supplied, notwithstanding the 
United States’ effort at embargo arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Liman. And it was being supplied from a number of coun¬ 
tries that were allies of ours. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Was Israel one that you had heard was sending them 
weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. There were frequent reports of that, which I 
would ask Bill Casey about, and he could not prove it conclusively. 

Mr. Liman. Other European countries? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And was the United States engaged in a genuine 
effort to persuade its allies not to ship arms to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was. And with some success. 

Mr. Liman. And this was our public policy? Am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And it was a policy that we were committed to? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. It wasn’t just something we were playing lip service 
to. 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 
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Mr. Liman. Now, let’s take us to what happened after your meet¬ 
ing with the President in the hospital. Was Don Regan the only 
other person present at that meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. It varied. Mr. Reagan was always present. 

Mr. Liman. But when you presented this proposal- 

Mr. McFarlane. He was there, and then within the matter of a 
day or so, the Secretary of State returned to the United States, and 
together we had a session with the President on this. 

Mr. Liman. And did you review the same proposal when the Sec¬ 
retary of State was there? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I had sent him the message and so forth, 
and I had reviewed it with him when he returned. I don’t believe it 
was repeated in full before the President when the two of us met 
again, but he was conversant with the- 

Mr. Liman. Was it discussed in the hospital when the Secretary 
of State was present? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am not certain that it was. 

Mr. Liman. Tell us what the next event, next milestone is that 
you recall. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. The President came back from Bethesda 
and was in convalescence in the White House, in the residence, the 
family quarters, for 10 days to 2 weeks. And between the 21st of 
July, which I believe was the date on which he returned, and ap¬ 
proximately the 8th of August, there were meetings in the resi¬ 
dence with him by each of the cabinet officers in the National Se¬ 
curity Council; that is, the Vice President, the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, Director of Central Intelligence and myself and my 
deputy, Admiral Poindexter. 

There was at least one session in which all of the principles and 
the President were together and a rather fulsome discussion of the 
pros and cons, risks of going ahead with any kind of Israeli-bro¬ 
kered exchange with Iran was thoroughly vented. 

The Secretary of Defense was very vocal in drawing out the legal 
implications and as well the policy implications, such as you have 
averted to already, were made by the Secretary of State. 

The President’s points were foremostly that he could imagine 
that if these people in Iran were legitimate and their interest of 
changing Iranian policy, and were against terrorism, that to pro¬ 
vide them arms would not be at variance with his policy since he 
wasn’t providing arms to Khomeini, but to people opposed to Kho¬ 
meini’s policies. 

And that he would be willing to take the considerable public 
heat that would inure if this were tried and it failed because he 
could make that distinction. 

The Secretaries of State and Defense argued against it. Other 
Cabinet officers expressed their views. The President, as was often 
the case when disagreement existed, didn’t reach a decision at the 
moment. 

Mr. Liman. Now, who did you understand and tell the President 
would be getting the arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, by this time—I will respond to the ques¬ 
tion. I should note there had been a third proposal made. 

Mr. Liman. Why don’t you go on with that? 
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Mr. McFarlane. We have covered the first one where no arms 
were talked about. Two weeks later, a second where 100 TOWs 
were requested and turned down. And then Mr. Kimche called in 
late July and asked to come and did in early August to visit me in 
the White House and the situation after reporting what his govern¬ 
ment and the Iranian intermediaries had talked about since 2 
weeks ago on reported that or asked what if Israel were to sell the 
weapons, what would be the U.S. attitude and, more specifically, 
would Israel be willing or able once they had sold weapons to come 
to the United States to buy replacements. 

We talked about it at considerable length, two hours or more, 
and my point was basically to focus on the policy issue that it is a 
matter of what your policy is, will you or won't you condone or en¬ 
dorse the sale of weapons to Iran; it is not a matter of whether or 
not Israel can buy replacements. 

Israel has been buying arms from the United States for genera¬ 
tions and will continue to do so, but he asked for the position of the 
U.S. Government, and I reported it to the President, it being the 
question whether or not he would approve Israel making sales 
under terms that Israel would negotiate and at some point coming 
to the United States, Israel, to buy replacement arms. 

Mr. Liman. Now, was this the appropriate proposal that was dis¬ 
cussed at that meeting that you talked about with all the princi¬ 
pals being there? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you were saying the President made the point 
that the arms were not going to be going to the extremists, but to 
the people who were opposed to Khomeini and the extremists; am I 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Who did you understand and tell the President 
would actually be getting these arms in Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was represented to me by Mr. Kimche 
that the people with whom he was dealing—and this should 
remain- 

Mr. Liman. This is public. You shouldn't name names if they are 
still classified. 

Mr. McFarlane. Many have been made public and denials are 
on the public record. 

Those subordinates who may still have some prospect of living, I 
think I will not mention, but that generically the Irans involved 
represented the highest level decisionmakers, but the principal ad¬ 
visers to them as well, both civilian, clerical, and military and that 
the circle of people of this persuasion—that is interested in change, 
included military, cleric, and government officials. 

Mr. Liman. I am sure you are going to get some questions from 
the panel on this, but the point I wanted to get out on this direct is 
TOWs are not things you can carry in your pocket; right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Right. 

Mr. Liman. And you understand that the TOWs were going 
either to the military or to the guard in Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. Was there any discussion in the presence of the 
President that somehow the guard or the military were not under 
the control of the Ayatollah Khomeini? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that there—that it was conceivable to us 
that there were elements within the military not completely devot¬ 
ed to the Ayatollah. 

Mr. Liman. So, was a predicate of the discussion that the arms 
might be going to a group that the Ayatollah would not have con¬ 
trol of? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was conceivable. There were doubts. 

Mr. Liman. And there was no way of verifying that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, but the President was very conscious of the 
risks and the impossibilities of that and did put two stipulations on 
any sales that were made. They included that they couldn’t be of a 
size and number that would have had a significant effect on the 
balance or influence the condition of war with Iraq nor could they 
be weapons that would be easily adapted into terrorist use. 

Mr. Liman. And the second condition? 

Mr. McFarlane. That they could not be used for terrorism. 
There was a third really, also, although it was mine. That was that 
there could not be any major end item, which is the term of art for 
any completed major weapon like an airplane, a tank, something 
like that. 

Mr. Liman. You told us, Mr. McFarlane, the President did not 
make a decision at this meeting at which he had the Secretaries 
and you and others present? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, he did not. 

Mr. Liman. Was there a discussion at this meeting that if the Is¬ 
raelis were permitted to sell and it came out, that it could be 
denied that the United States had authorized it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I have seen reports of others having made 
that notation, and it is true that quite a lot of the discussion fo¬ 
cused upon the fact that what was being asked was approval for 
someone else to do something, not for us. 

However, it seemed clear to me that the linkage was very appar¬ 
ent and that we had an obligation not to be naive that this did 
engage U.S. interests in a major way. 

I have never felt for the past 10 years that there is such a thing 
as deniability. 

Mr. Liman. Was that concept advocated at the meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. I frankly don’t recall it being mentioned, but I 
have seen those reports, and it is true that what was discussed was 
that Mr. President, it is Israel who is going to be doing it, not the 
United States; that is true. 

Mr. Liman. Now, after that meeting, did you hear from the 
President again? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, within a matter of a day or two. 

Mr. Liman. And did he give you his decision? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Liman. What was his decision? 

Mr. McFarlane. His decision was to approve Israel being au¬ 
thorized to sell modest levels of TOW missiles or other military 
spares and items to Iran and to come to the United States and be 
allowed to purchase replacements, that they not affect the balance 
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of the war, that they not be for terrorist purposes, and that they 
not include major end items. 

Mr. Liman. To whom did you convey that decision? 

Mr. McFarlane. To Mr. Kimche. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell Mr. Kimche that you did not want Israel 
to seek immediately replacement of the TOWs? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't. But I think that he and I did under¬ 
stand that to minimize risks of disclosure, the replacements ought 
to be part of a normal procurement cycle. When they would be 
part of Israel's normal purchases from the United States. 

Mr. Liman. Were you trying to avoid linkage? 

Mr. McFarlane. That, too. 

Mr. Liman. Now, there came a time when you learned that 
Israel had shipped the TOWs? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And did you learn that they shipped more than 100 
TOWs? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Who told you? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am not certain. It is possible it was Mr. 
Kimche. Could be Mr. Ledeen. I learned that there had been 508, I 
believe. 

Mr. Liman. Did there come a time when you received a call from 
an Israeli representative telling you that as a result, an American 
hostage would be allowed to go free? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Was that a very unpleasant call? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was extremely disappointing. 

Mr. Liman. Tell us about the call. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was the report from Mr. Kimche in 
Israel that, as a practical matter, they had run into difficulties 
with the Iranian intermediaries, that nonetheless, he believed that 
while his expectations that all hostages would be released had not 
been fulfilled, or would not be fulfilled, that we ought to continue 
the dialogue with them anyway, and that the United States could 
expect one hostage to be released within a couple of days. 

His call must have been on or about the 10th to 12th of Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Liman. Were you asked to play God and choose one hostage? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. And I asked for Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Liman. And that was the subject of some anguish to be put 
in the position of having to choose? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it brought home to you, I take it, what it really 
meant to be negotiating for hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was very clear that this was not a—the 
kind of exchange that was proper. 

Mr. Liman. And did you report to the President that as a result 
of the Israeli shipment, a hostage would be released? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And you told him ultimately that it was Mr. Weir? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. I believe it was on a Sunday when 
we got word of that. I called Reverend Weir’s family and ar- 
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ranged—and Colonel North arranged, I believe, for the rendezvous 
of the family with him in Norfolk. 

Mr. Liman. Another 2- or 3-minute detour, I hope. We mentioned 
Mr. Ledeen. Mr. Ledeen was a consultant with the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Liman. He was a person whom you had used for various mis¬ 
sions in the past, think-tank types of things? 

Mr. McFarlane. More to simply gather information. Mr. Ledeen 
is well connected in a number of capitals of the world, where there 
are socialist governments, and was able to travel and report back 
things that we would not learn from other sources, and it was in 
that connection that we were—debriefed him after he traveled. 

Mr. Liman. I am going to leave it to the panel to pursue any¬ 
thing more on Mr. Ledeen. I would ask you then, when is the next 
time you heard anything more about weapons to be transferred to 
Iran by Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think there were one or two false starts 
in the month of October, when Mr. Ledeen came to my office and 
reported that in meetings that he had had in Germany, usually, 
the Iranians had expressed interest in getting various kinds of 
weaponry that were extremely exotic and quite near the top of our 
inventory. 

It was just out of the question. I told him so. But the next con¬ 
crete proposal that was made I believe occurred in November of 
1985, when I had a visit from the Defense Minister of Israel. 

Mr. Liman. That was Mr. Rabin? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Tell us about that. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was clear that his purpose was to re¬ 
confirm that the President of the United States still endorsed this 
concept of Israel negotiating these arms sales, and I told him, 
based upon recent questions and reaffirmation by the President 
that I had received, yes, he does, and he said all right; he expressed 
some of his own misgivings, and- 

Mr. Liman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it would seem to me Mr. Rabin had some 
concerns about the reliability of the Iranians with whom we were 
dealing or with whom he was dealing, and I concurred in that. By 
this time, we were getting intelligence from various sources on the 
way in which the Iranian intermediaries were conducting them¬ 
selves with Tehran, and there were very graphic evidence that 
these were not your normal Western Jeffersonian kinds of persons. 

Mr. Liman. You knew one of them was Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he was a merchant? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is charitably put. 

Mr. Liman. And you had some question as to what his motives 
were? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And his reliability? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Had you discussed this at all with the President? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Not at any length, a passing reference here or 
there. I did have a quite lengthy conversation with the President 
after we returned from the summit. 

Mr. Liman. Well, let's stay before you returned. You told Mr. 
Rabin, Minister Rabin, that the authorization for Israel to continue 
to sell subject to replenishment remained in effect? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that, you said, was based on some conversations 
you had with the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And the President had told you that he still was will¬ 
ing to pursue this endeavor? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Liman. So long as it didn't change the balance of power and 
met the other conditions that you have outlined? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did Minister Rabin tell you that Hawks were 
on the list of what the Iranians wanted? 

Mr. McFarlane. He may have. Surely, I learned it within a 
matter of 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Liman. Was the next thing that some phone calls you re¬ 
ceived in Geneva? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. Hence I got to Geneva- 

Mr. Liman. Let's stop on that. You were in Geneva with the 
President and with the Secretary of State for a summit meeting 
with the Soviets? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And this was the first meeting of the President and 
the new Soviet leader? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is true. 

Mr. Liman. And it was a matter of some importance? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman, Mr. Chairman, I don't want to- 

Mr. Liman. I am not going into the subject, the agenda of that. 

Mr. McFarlane. No. I don't mean to obfuscate, but we are treat¬ 
ing the Iran matter. 

I think one can easily get the impression that it was absorbing 
virtually all of our time and that nothing else was going on in the 
government, and that may be misleading. I will proceed however 
you wish, but this was really receiving very little attention. That is 
fairly important. 

Mr. Liman. The summit was receiving your main attention at 
that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. That goes back several months. 

Mr. Liman. And you had other issues as well on the burner? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Liman. When you were in Geneva, did you receive a phone 
call about a shipment to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Who called you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Rabin called from New York to say that he 
had a problem that had come up in the transfer of certain items. 
Being a cautious man I doubt Mr. Rabin mentioned Hawks on an 
open telephone line, but his point in calling me was was there 
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anyone in the United States that might be able to help him. He 
was in New York City. 

I said that I would have someone be in touch with him, and I got 
in touch with Admiral Poindexter and Colonel North and summa¬ 
rized what I had been told by Mr. Rabin; and I said please take 
steps to see if you can be of help. 

Mr. Liman. You understood at that time that he was talking 
about the shipment of arms; correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And by that time you understood he was talking 
about the shipment of Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think it probably took one more signal 
from my staff back to me before I learned that, but I knew about it 
within a day. 

Mr. Liman. While you were in Geneva? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And what, if anything, did you ask your staff to do? 

Mr. McFarlane. To get in touch with Mr. Rabin, find out the 
details of the problem, and if feasible, try to help him solve it. 

Mr. Liman. And did you receive a report back that they were on 
top of it and we are getting it solved- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I had a- 

Mr. Liman. At home? 

Mr. McFarlane. Report from Colonel North saying that the 
nature of the problem was twofold, one that Israel had arranged 
for a shipment but it was on an El A1 airplane which might raise 
eyebrows if it drove into Teheran. 

And secondly, that their route of travel was going through a 
third country with whom they had not arranged customs clear¬ 
ances for these items in question, and that he believed that he 
could help solve the first problem but that the second problem with 
the government of this weigh station on the way would perhaps 
need an intervention from my level to ask their cooperation. And I 
asked that he keep me informed and I reported to the President. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you report to the President that a shipment 
of arms from Israel was on the way? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you report to him that there was hope or expec¬ 
tation that hostages might be released as a result? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And did there come a point during your European 
trip that you telephoned the foreign minister of this third country 
to try to expedite clearance for the flight? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And did you learn at any time while you were in 
Europe for the summit meeting and the aftermath that Colonel 
North had solved the transportation problem by bringing in Gener¬ 
al Secord? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Liman. Til ask you to look at what has been marked as ex¬ 
hibit 1, which is a letter to Major General Secord. It bears your—it 
is exhibit 1. It bears the name Robert C. McFarlane, but it is 
signed Colonel North. 

You don't have it? 
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Mr. McFarlane. That’s all right. I’ve seen it before. 

Mr. Liman. I can read it. 

Your discreet assistance is again required in support of our national interests. At 
the earliest opportunity, please proceed to—the third country—and other locations 
as necessary in order to arrange for the transfer of sensitive material being shipped 
from Israel. As in the past, you should exercise great caution that this activity does 
not become public knowledge. You should assure that only those whose discretion is 
guaranteed are involved. 

Signed, Oliver North, Robert C. McFarlane. 

Did you know that this letter was being sent out by Colonel 
North? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think so. I have no recollection of it at 
all. 

Mr. Liman. It begins with, “Your discreet assistance is again re¬ 
quired." 

Had you ever asked for General Secord's discreet assistance 
before? 

Mr. McFarlane. I had not, no. 

Mr. Liman. Were you aware of any request by North at that 
time for his discreet assistance before? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I wasn't. 

Mr. Liman. In any event, by the time you left Europe did you 
know that the shipment had been consummated of some Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I expected that it had. I don't believe I 
heard further, but I knew I would have heard further if it didn't, 
so I assumed that it did. 

Mr. Liman. Was there any discussion in Geneva about a cover 
story that some oil drilling equipment was being sent, not Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it is a little unclear to me. I do recall that 
in the exchange with Colonel North, that there was uncertainty as 
to just what was in the shipment. I was in no position to know. Oil 
drilling equipment came up, and I recall having seen intelligence 
reports reflecting that Israel believed that oil drilling equipment 
might have as much of an effect in Iran as weapons. 

But the short answer is that I believe he determined during the 
course of those two or three days of the summit that it was, in fact, 
weapons. 

Mr. Liman. You knew it was—you were told it was weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. It was Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Rabin asked your permission to send weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And there is a way of using euphemisms, when you 
are on the phone, of calling weapons by different names. We have 
seen that in all sorts of messages, right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. And I don't know that that wasn't the case 
here. But neither do I know that he may have believed that. 

Mr. Liman. Was there any effort at discussion of a cover story in 
Geneva that if this came out, it would be called oil drilling equip¬ 
ment? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, there wasn't. 
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Mr. Liman. You, then, on November 30 submitted your resigna¬ 
tion effective, I think, 10 days later as National Security Adviser? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is a small difference. I didn't come back to 
my office. I came from Europe to Washington to home to California 
without stopping in the White House and talked over this project 
and my resignation and then came back with President Reagan to 
the White House and resigned. 

Mr. Liman. And your resignation, the effective date was post¬ 
poned for a week or so? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was tendered on the fourth, and it was on 
the payroll until January 4th, and I stopped functioning within 
about 5 days. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know that while you were back in the 
United States, that Colonel North was meeting with Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, depending on the timing of when it hap¬ 
pened, it may have been at my direction because the item I dis¬ 
cussed with the President was that looking back over the Septem¬ 
ber, October, November experience of those 3 months, the Iranian 
initiative seemed to me to have not fulfilled our purpose of getting 
in touch with Iranians, and secondly, that there agenda of getting 
weapons was different from ours, and that we ought to try to get in 
touch with them directly without intermediaries to say that there 
would be no further arms sales. 

Mr. Liman. Were you told during this period of the first week or 
so of December that Richard Secord was meeting with the Iranians 
as an intermediary? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think I was, although I did encounter 
him, as you know, in London on December 8th. 

Mr. Liman. We will come to that in a moment. Did you know 
that he was meeting with the Israelis to discuss the venture? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t believe so, no. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask him to act as a representative of the 
United States in trying to put this together again? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. Now was the subject of arms sales to the Iranians 
discussed on December 7 at a meeting of the principals, some of the 
principals of the National Security Council? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. When the President and I discussed the 
situation, as I have just summarized it, he said, “Fine. When we 
get back to Washington, let's have a meeting of the guys," which 
was the Secretary of State, Defense, the DCI, myself and the Vice 
President, and Mr. Regan, and one was set for December 7th, and 
it was held. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that Mr. McMahon came in lieu of 
Director Casey? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, do you recall what proposal was put on the 
table at that meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was a meeting to review what has 
taken place since the President's approval of August and the nega¬ 
tive viewpoints of the Secretaries of State and Defense to the effect 
that we hadn't achieved our purpose, and it was going—degenerat¬ 
ing into an arms-for-hostage arrangement were very emphatically 
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made, and it was a matter of consensus—there was no disagree¬ 
ment really—that our attitude should be one of openness to purely 
political discourse, but that we should not agree to sell weapons or 
to encourage others, like Israel, to do so. 

Those were my instructions and I was directed to go to a meeting 
with Ghorbanifar in London the next day and make those points. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall at that meeting any discussion by the 
Secretary of Defense that it was not legal for Israel to be selling 
these weapons subject to an agreement by the United States to re¬ 
place them? 

Mr. McFarlane. It doesn't stand out. However, he had made the 
point in law back in August of that year, and so it is very likely 
that he would made it again. 

Mr. Liman. He expressed himself, in any event, very strongly on 
this subject, that we should not sell weapons; is that fair? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And so did the Secretary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And is it true that Don Regan also expressed himself 
against the sale of weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so. 

Mr. Liman. And at this point you were a person who had doubts? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And did the President take a position on the sale of 
weapons at that meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, he approved the position of no sales being 
conveyed to the Iranians, yes. 

Mr. Liman. So that the President, as you recall it, the Presi¬ 
dent's view was that there should not be sales? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was a position in which he was disap¬ 
pointed, frustrated that things had not gone better, but resigned to 
accepting that if that was the case, don’t go ahead. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you then went over to London to meet with the 
Iranian representative? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that was Mr. Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall whether before you met him you were 
briefed by General Secord? 

Mr. McFarlane. When I arrived I believe I went to the Hilton 
Hotel and met Colonel North. Although, in passing was introduced 
to General Secord, Colonel North made clear that they did have 
General—General Secord had business interests in Europe. 

I would not have, don't recall today, there was a briefing by Gen¬ 
eral Secord at the time. I did have a morning meeting with Mr. 
Kimche of Israel, where I summarized what my instructions were 
for the meeting with the Iranians. 

And he expressed his concern and stated that we needed to be 
patient, that these things weren't concluded. And in a short time I 
told him what my instructions were, and we arranged to see each 
other then in the meeting in the afternoon, which occurred, I be¬ 
lieve at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Liman. And did you meet with Mr. Ghorbanifar in Nimrodi's 
apartment? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Liman. And do you know whether Secord was there? 

Mr. McFarlane. If you had asked I would have said no, but I 
understand that he was. 

Mr. Liman. You understand that from his testimony? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. There were a group of people there while you were 
meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you had an agenda that talked about an opening 
with Iran in the areas in which we might have some common inter¬ 
ests? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And when you met with Mr. Ghorbanifar, you found 
his agenda was quite different; correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. A certain number of TOWs for each hostage? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that revolted you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you left? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And as far as you were concerned, you didn’t want 
anything more to do with Ghorbanifar, is that fair to say? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Were you told either by North or by someone that 
the position you were taking, which is to turn this whole thing off, 
no more arms, and an insistence that all the hostages be released 
right away, might lead to reprisals against the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I believe Oliver felt that way and said so; 
and I acknowledged that it wasn’t without risk. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have a sense then that at that point we were 
now being as a country held hostage to the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. That we were in this catch-22, that to sell arms 
would violate our policy, and to take a tough position might result 
in the hostages being killed? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I had to say I did not think personally that 
that was likely. 

Mr. Liman. But did you not report that to the President, that 
that was a possibility when you returned? 

Mr. McFarlane. Others report that I did; and I can accept that I 
did. I believe, frankly, Ollie reported that. He was in the meeting. 

Mr. Liman. But it was reported to the President- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. —that to turn this off created the risk that the hos¬ 
tages would be killed as a reprisal? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, I would like you to look at what I believe is 
exhibit 49. 

Do we have that here? 

Could you hold one second before you turn to it. 

45A. 

[Exhibit 49 appears at p. 630; exhibit 45A appears at p. 599.] 
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This memo which is dated December 9, was sent at about the 
time you were leaving your position; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Do you know whether your read it? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Liman. All right. 

You will note that on page 3 under, “do nothing”—do you see 
page 3? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North says, 

Very dangerous since United States has, in fact, pursued earlier Presidential deci¬ 
sion to play along with Ghorbanifar’s plan. United States reversal now in mid¬ 
stream could ignite Iranian fire—hostages would be our minimum losses. 

Mr. McFarlane. And then it goes on to say, 

There is a fifth option which has not yet been discussed. We could, with an appro¬ 
priate covert action finding, commence deliveries ourselves, using Secord as our con¬ 
duit to control Ghorbanifar and delivery operations. 

Do you recall that proposal being made at all? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall any discussion of that by Colonel 
North on the plane back from Europe? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. And I—when I saw this in the last month 
or so, it seemed striking to me that knowing how I felt, and being 
there at the meeting and having taken notes of what I had said, 
that he would recommend with any serious expectation that a fun¬ 
damentally Contradictory course. 

Mr. Liman. When you say he would recommend a contradictory 
course, that is Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. So that you were in a position in which the Secretary 
of State was opposed to selling arms to this venture, the Secretary 
of Defense was opposed to it; correct, both of them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it was not an every-day occasion when both of 
them agreed on any policy; is that fair to say? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you now were very much opposed to it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Don Regan was opposed to it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And here all of a sudden a man who was your subor¬ 
dinate up until, I guess, the day he wrote this memo, is recom¬ 
mending a course of pursuing the venture? 

Mr. McFarlane. As I say, I didn’t see that, and it is surprising. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Liman, may I interrupt just a 
moment? I think it might be worth pointing out that these exhibits 
that have been shown are available to members and have been 
available to members without with blacked-out portions. I don’t 
want to give the impression that we have not had access to the 
completed documents. 

Excuse the interruption, please. 

Mr. Liman. It is also true, with the exception of one or two ex¬ 
hibits which we recently received, and which we have already been 
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over, Mr. McFarlane has seen the exhibits in their unredacted 
form. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Mr. McFarlane, you said at the December 7 
meeting, the President was opposed to going forward with the arms 
sales at that time. I ask you to think back, and I know a lot of 
events have transpired, are you positive that that was his position 
on December 7? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I believe that I portrayed today his posi¬ 
tion as one of approving the consensus recommendation. He was 
not pleased by it, nor- 

Mr. Liman. What was his point of view as he expressed it before 
the consensus developed? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, the points that he had made earlier about 
distinguishing between Iranians of genuine opposition to terrorism 
and Khomeini, and his willingness to try to identify and establish 
dialogue with those who were truly opposed to terrorism, and that 
strengthening them to include with arms was a legitimate thing to 
do. 

Mr. Liman. Did the President not express at that meeting a 
great deal of feeling for the plight of the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. The President was always very concerned about 
that. I don’t recall it standing out at that meeting. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall any discussion at that meeting by the 
President that he was willing to take the heat for making a deci¬ 
sion to try to save the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. He said that more than once. I believe he said 
it at the outset in August, and it is very possible that he said it on 
December 7. 

Mr. Liman. But you have no recollection of that kind of discus¬ 
sion at the December 7 meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t. 

Mr. Liman. So that, as you sit here today, the President went 
along with the consensus which was no arms sales, everyone was 
against arms sales. Do you have any explanation then as to how in 
January, things got reversed and the President signed a finding au¬ 
thorizing arms sales? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, perhaps I am misunderstanding you. I 
think after I returned, the kind of conversation that you describe 
occurred during the debriefing of that meeting, and I think on De¬ 
cember 11 or so that then, after I had said I have conveyed these 
points, and that they had not accepted them, and that I found Mr. 
Ghorbanifar untrustworthy, in the discussion which followed the 
President made the point, I believe, of why couldn’t we continue to 
let Israel manage this program, and was expressing and searching 
for, I think understandably, ways to keep alive the hope for getting 
hostages back, and it is quite true that the President was profound¬ 
ly concerned for the hostages. 

Mr. Liman. Did the President ever suggest that Britain might be 
able to sell weapons to Iran since it didn’t have any rules or laws 
against it? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t remember that. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you then left office in December. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. Did you ever, incidentally, in talking to the Israelis 
about the original TOW sale, tell them they could get the TOWs 
back for nothing? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. Did there come a time in January when you received 
a message from North asking you what your understanding was 
with the Israelis? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall—and this is reflected in a note 
telling him that the understanding was that they would purchase 
them, but you hadn’t agreed with them on what the price would 
be? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now —and that is exhibit 45B. Were you told that 
the President signed a finding in January? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 607.] 

Mr. McFarlane. I was told, I am not certain of when, but I was 
told, I believe by Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Liman. Was your advice sought? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. Were you asked in January whether you would be 
willing to undertake a summit meeting with the Iranians? 

Mr. McFarlane. It doesn’t ring a bell. It is possible. I tended to 
think, as I thought in December, that it was the wrong course to 
follow. 

Mr. Liman. Were you told when you heard from Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter that a finding had been signed, that a decision had been 
made not to use the Israelis, but to use Secord? 

Mr. McFarlane. That doesn’t stand out at all, though I did learn 
of General Secord’s involvement in January 1986. 

Mr. Liman. And what was the involvement that he had as it was 
described to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it wasn’t precisely clear to me, but I did 
take it that his involvement was in arranging for transportation, 
that is aircraft charters, to ferry things from one point, as in 
Israel, to Iran, and so forth. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know that he was to be a middleman in the 
transaction? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know that he was to be whatever a commer¬ 
cial cut-out is? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Have you ever heard that term? 

Mr. McFarlane. Cut-out, not commercial cut-out. 

Mr. Liman. What is a cut-out? 

Mr. McFarlane. A cut-out is a person who masks the involve¬ 
ment of the CIA by being a person not clearly involved with the 
CIA, that is the operative, agent, concluding the deal with the for¬ 
eign country. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that you were not told that the 
weapons were being sold to General Secord at one price, and that 
he was selling the weapons to the Iranians at a higher price? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 
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Mr. Liman. And that there was going to be a surplus or profit 
generated? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Liman. When was the first time you learned anything about 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. The first time that I had heard that there were 
any pros at all, and- 

Mr. Liman. Was that the tarmac reference? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. In May of 1986? 

Mr. Liman. We will come to that. 

Now, there came a time, I take it, when you were asked by Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter to undertake a mission to meet with the Iranians. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you agreed to do that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall, sir, that—and if you look at exhib¬ 
its 45C, D, E, and F, and you have been over these before. There is 
a series of PROF messages that were exchanged between you and 
North on the 27th of February. Now, am I correct that after you 
left your position as National Security Adviser, you kept a machine 
that named you to communicate with the NSR. 

[The exhibits appear at pp. 609 through, 614.] 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that is what these PROF messages are transmit¬ 
ted by. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. It is a computer terminal. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. All right. And do you recall being told by North in 
these messages, and I will try to summarize them so we can move 
along, that he had participated in a meeting in Frankfurt, Germa¬ 
ny, with an official of the Iranian regime? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you remember that he told you an agreement 
had been reached that all hostages would be released shortly after 
you had your summit meeting with the Iranians? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that he told you that Poindexter 
and Casey were still somewhat skeptical about whether there 
should be a meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that he then communicated with you and told 
you that Casey and Poindexter were on board and that with the 
grace of God, to quote him, five hostages might soon be released? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that you responded to him—and 
this is 45E, in rare extravagant terms- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. “Roger, Ollie, Weldon, if the world only knew how 
many times you have kept a semblance of integrity and gumption 
to U.S. policy, they would make you Secretary of State.” 

Mr. McFarlane. I recall. 

Mr. Liman. And what were you referring to? 
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Mr. McFarlane. You know, I am surprised. They function quite 
apart from communicating substance between people, and has been 
understood by your own staff and myself, in some of these commu¬ 
nications was to build more rail, to ease considerable state of ex¬ 
haustion, and in this particular case, that was the circumstance. 

Mr. Liman. This was to lift his morale? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. And when it involves a certain 
amount of high hyperbole, I don’t think it is of any benefit to 
anyone to take that out of context and imply something else. 

Mr. Liman. And that is the context in which it was used? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that North then responded to you and 
suggested that you meet with Poindexter and Secord? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And he told you that Secord was in Europe arrang¬ 
ing for the delivery of arms for the Contras in that same PROF 
note. That is 45F. 

Mr. McFarlane. I will take your word for it, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did the meeting with Admiral Poindexter and 
Secord and you ever take place? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. Is it a fact, sir, that before you went to Teheran you 
did not have a meeting with the President on the subject? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you understood that this was a dangerous mis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you undertook it with some reluctance, I take it, 
because of some doubts about whether it would succeed. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that you had exchanged some te¬ 
lexes or PROF messages with Admiral Poindexter on April 21 in 
which Admiral Poindexter had instructed you clearly and unam¬ 
biguously that unless the hostages were released upon your arrival, 
there were to be no arms shipments? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you had sent him back a message, and these are 
45A and B, applauding him for his firmness? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And those were your instructions? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And when you went to Teheran, you weren’t there to 
engage in a negotiation of the type you had in London of one hos¬ 
tage for X number of TOWs, et cetera. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You understood the personal danger of going to Te¬ 
heran. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. You were going with a false passport. 

Mr. McFarlane. I took my own. I understand that others were 
carried. But, yes, I understood that. 

Mr. Liman. And you went on a plane that carried Hawk missile 
parts. 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I think that to me it was understandable 
that people conducting meetings with Americans were surrounded 
by great numbers of extremist people and consequently that the 
desire for operational security or keeping this private was very un¬ 
derstandable. 

So I was not put off by the idea of not having a red carpet and 
gun salute and all of the trappings like that. This was a reasonable 
masking of the party. 

Mr. Liman. That isn't what I was suggesting. I was suggesting 
that you went there under conditions in which you had no real safe 
conduct. 

Mr. McFarlane. True. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you went there with the hope—no assurance— 
that those hostages would be released. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I was relying upon the confidence of others 
that finally they had come to terms that would be fulfilled, but I 
thought that there was a high risk that that would not happen. 

Mr. Liman. And is it fair to say that your visit to Teheran is well 
documented in those memos and messages that are printed in the 
Tower Report? 

Mr. McFarlane. Pretty well, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that you found when you arrived there that you 
were not met by the top official that you had been told you would 
meet with? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you found that, contrary to the assurances that 
had been conveyed to you, the Iranians were not ready to secure 
the release of the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that's right. 

Mr. Liman. And you found that, indeed, you were being pressed 
to deliver the rest of the Hawk parts before the hostages were re¬ 
leased? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you also had some demands added that you 
found outrageous and incredible- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Such as that the United States pay for the upkeep of 
the hostages, correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that you get Israel to withdraw from the Golan 
and other territories? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that you get Kuwait to release prisoners? 

Mr. McFarlane. Right. 

Mr. Liman. And you described the quality of the negotiations in 
one of your first messages from there, when you talked about what 
the picture was like, saying it may be best for us to try to picture 
what it would be like if after nuclear attack a surviving tailor 
became Vice President, a recent graduate student became Secre¬ 
tary of State, and a bookie became interlocutor, et cetera. Those 
were your words. You found this wasn't like opening the doors to 
China, dealing with Chou En-Lai. 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 
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Mr. Liman. And did you also one evening awake to find that 
Colonel North had ordered the plane that was still in Israel with 
other Hawk parts to come forward and deliver them? 

Mr. McFarlane. The plane was in the air and- 

Mr. Liman. Tell us about that incident. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I was told that the second aircraft—I had 
come in on the first of three—that the second of three was on its 
way into Tehran and this was the product of discussions during the 
night with Iranian interlocutors, Ghorbanifar, Colonel North, and 
Mr. Nir and that they believed that they would have by morning 
two hostages turned over to U.S. custody in Lebanon; and I said 
that was unacceptable and that the aircraft should be turned 
around and sent back. 

Mr. Liman. Were you pressed, Mr. McFarlane, to agree to ex¬ 
change the HAWK parts for two hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And to leave the other three for further discussions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, yes, by Mr. Nir with some strength, but 
the others understood my reasoning, I think. I don't know whether 
they agreed with it or not, but it was pretty emphatic. 

Mr. Liman. And it was a principle decision that you were not 
going to engage in that kind of trading? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And so when the Iranians said that they were not 
going to or could not secure the release of the hostages, you got on 
the plane with the group and left? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you carried out the instruction that you had 
gone with, which was no more arms if those hostages were not re¬ 
leased? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. I had checked first with the 
President. I had recommended against it and he concurred. 

Mr. Liman. You recommended against a delivery of the arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And the President concurred? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you checked with him by secure communica¬ 
tion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Now, while—did you have a discussion with Colonel 
North about the proceeds of the sale? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not truly a discussion. If you are referring to 
the tarmac exchange, that is a very short bit of news that I 
learned. 

Mr. Liman. Where did it occur and tell us in your own words 
what you recall of what Colonel North said? 

Mr. McFarlane. We left Tehran in the morning, Tehran time, so 
it would have been darkness here in this country. So I didn't take 
time to try to reach Admiral Poindexter or anyone else. 

We got on the plane and went back to Israel and upon arrival in 
the afternoon, by which time people in Washington would have 
been at work, I asked the communicator to set up the secure radio 
right there at Ben-Gurion, the airstrip. And while waiting for him 
to do that, the others in my party were unloading the baggage and 
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personal effects from the aircraft and I suppose I was obviously dis¬ 
pirited by the events in Tehran and Colonel North, I think, in an 
effort to be supportive, mentioned to me offhandedly that I 
shouldn’t count it a total loss, that we are applying some of the 
funds from the Iranian connection to Central America, or words to 
that effect. And I was a little startled. 

I went ahead at the time to get on the radio by this time connect¬ 
ed to Admiral Poindexter and reported the completion of the mis¬ 
sion and asked for instructions recommending that I simply pro¬ 
ceed back to Washington and he acknowledged that and said, fine, 
go ahead, he would advise the President, and that he would look 
forward to getting my debrief when I got back. 

As I recall, I got off the radio and by this time there was some¬ 
one from the Shinbet that picked me up and took me around the 
airfield to the other side of it where an aircraft was waiting to take 
us ultimately back to the United States. 

Colonel North had gone on, I was told, to see about whether or 
not a separate effort to secure the release of hostages that involved 
perhaps the DEA connection that was being played out in Cyprus 
had been fruit or not and ultimately I went back to Washington. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s make the record absolutely clear. When you 
said that you communicated with Washington through this secure 
link, and that you got the approval from the President to return, 
you did not communicate to Washington what Colonel North had 
just told you about the application of the proceeds of the sale? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask Colonel North whether he had obtained 
any approval from Admiral Poindexter or anyone else for the ap¬ 
plication of the proceeds? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you give any thought as to how the proceeds 
could be applied to Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. I was operating, Mr. Liman, under 
the context of a request to return and carry out a mission in gov¬ 
ernment as someone who was not in the government, who had no 
authority to know nor need to know matters beyond what it re¬ 
quired to carry out my mission. 

Mr. Liman. Were you uncomfortable with what he told you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. It was of a piece with a half dozen items 
that I had learned which seemed to me either unorthodox or very 
risky, but I was not in the government and I took it to be part and 
parcel of a number of things that I learned, however. 

Mr. Liman. These were things that you learned that North was 
doing while you were in Tehran? 

Mr. McFarlane. In connection with this trip, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And are those things that caused you the concern 
that led you to send a PROF message to Admiral Poindexter sug¬ 
gesting that North be sent to Bethesda? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don’t think I recommended that. I had 
known Colonel North for years and years, and had felt responsible 
when I left that he ultimately have an assignment of command in 
the Marine Corps, and had intervened to try to make that possible 
before I left. I wanted it to happen even 6 months after I left. 
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The Bethesda connection has nothing to do with anything except 
that I knew that as a consequence of injuries and back problems 
and leg problems, that the Marine Corps had tried to discharge 
Colonel North for injuries in combat and that that was one course 
of action that one had to keep in mind, but the preference was that 
he be given what he deserved, which was command. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you returned to Washington, did you 
have a meeting with Admiral Poindexter and the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you see Admiral Poindexter first? 

Mr. McFarlane. Probably for a moment or two, and then we 
went on to see the President. 

Mr. Liman. Did you—you reported to them on the trip, I take it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you report to them on what North told you 
about the use of the money for Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. And when he said to you that it was being used for 
Central America, is it fair to say you understood he was saying it 
was being used for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I took it to be a matter of approved policy 
and one of which the Government must be witting. 

Mr. Liman. What do you mean by the approved, an approved 
policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. The decisionmakers, Admiral Poindexter, the 
DCI, the other principals who would have to be party to that kind 
of decision. 

Mr. Liman. You did not know at that time that there was a mid¬ 
dleman’s profit that could be used? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Your understanding at that time was that this was a 
sale by the CIA to the Iranian Government? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I did know there was a finding. There¬ 
fore, I deduced that the CIA was involved, and I also rationalized, I 
guess, that the CIA would probably have hired some cutout and 
that they would naturally turn to someone of known reliability or 
someone who had worked for them. 

So it didn’t seem to me out of place that General Secord might 
have become involved in that way. 

Mr. Liman. Were you told that it was General Secord who was 
applying the funds? 

Mr. McFarlane. I wasn’t told who or what or how or anything 
else about the funds. 

Mr. Liman. When was the next time you had any discussion with 
Oliver North about this subject? 

Mr. McFarlane. In November of 1986. 

Mr. Liman. When did that occur? What was the occasion? 

Mr. McFarlane. It occurred on November 18 or 19—on the 18th, 
Admiral Poindexter and I and Dr. Keel had lunch in Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter’s office. He told me that he was under the gun to get an ac¬ 
curate chronology of events in the Iranian initiative prepared and 
that Colonel North was asked to put it together. He wanted to 
know if I would be willing to review it and add or check the accu¬ 
racy of it. I said that I would. 
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That evening I had a call—late afternoon—Colonel North, I be¬ 
lieve, saying that they were going to have something ready by 
about 8:00 and could I come, and I did. And when I got there, in 
Colonel North's office, there were two items being worked on. The 
first was an opening statement that I was told would be used by 
the President in a press conference the following night, the 19th, 
and would I look at that, too. So I did, and it seemed to me to be 
incomplete in a number of respects. 

So I sat down and, using Colonel North's machine, PROFs ma¬ 
chine, prepared a three-section draft for consideration by Admiral 
Poindexter, and I was told that he had gone home, and I sent it to 
him at his home. He had a machine at home. 

And in the process of working on the third section, I had an 
answer from the Admiral basically saying that he agreed with the 
first two sections and, at any rate, I spent about an hour and a 
half, perhaps more, writing that revised opening statement. 

I got up hoping to leave and was asked if I would look over the 
chronology. The chronology was being worked by four or five staff 
officers in the office there, and they were adding bits and pieces, in 
a not unusual cut and paste kind of process. 

There was a basic document which Colonel North called the 
master that he was working from, which I was told had been pre¬ 
pared by the CIA officer from the Middle East section, and he 
asked me to look over it, and I began to go through it and found 
right at the beginning a number of mistakes and pointed them out 
to him, and it was understandable, because the CIA officer involved 
had not been himself involved in the early stages of the Iran open¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Liman. Was this the occasion on which the next mention 
was made to you of the use of the proceeds of the Iranian sale 
for- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I am getting to that. I am sorry to be a 
little deliberate in approaching it. 

Mr. Liman. You were saying that the CIA had been working on 
the chronology. I am sorry. And that they were not fully familiar 
with the early events? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. But I pointed out to Colonel North a 
number of places where I thought it needed changing. He said 
“Fine. We will take care of that." I came to the place in the master 
where it treated the President's involvement in the original deci¬ 
sion. It seemed to me not quite accurate. 

And I asked those there who had written it and who had written 
other contributions which were lying on the table there, and no 
one seemed to know. I took one that had been proposed as an 
insert to the text there, and it had two paragraphs on it, one of 
them treating the President’s decision, and it said, in so many 
words, that the President did not approve the September second 
arms shipment. 

Well, that is technically a true statement, but it is not a com¬ 
plete statement to the extent that his authority approved in 
August was given for Israel to negotiate sales without any need to 
come back to him for approval of each specific one. 
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And so, to say that he did not approve the September second 
shipment is technically accurate, but misses the point that he did 
provide the original authority that allowed them to do it. 

The second paragraph on this draft that was there treated how 
the President reacted when he was informed about the Israeli ship¬ 
ment and of Reverend Weir's release as being one of upset and that 
he directed someone to have me express his upset to Israel. 

Well, he never said that to me, and yet I couldn't—I didn't know 
whether he might have said it to someone else, but it was a ration¬ 
alization on my part. In short, I couldn't disapprove what was on 
the paper, and it was not technically wrong. 

So, I took it as a foundation, and I set down myself to prepare 
what I thought were improvements to that treatment, and others 
in the chronology, and I spent probably the next 30 to 45 minutes 
in working on that, punched it up with copies to the Admiral and 
to Colonel North and his secretary, and left. 

Now, all of this relates to your point about when, again, Colonel 
North and I discussed the diversion that he had reported to me on 
the air strip in Israel, because it isn't clear to me, but either there, 
that night, where at the end of the session, Colonel North said, “It 
looks to me like what we are putting together here will assure that 
the President isn't hurt by this, and there won't be a problem." 

Well, either this or the following day, in the company of the 
same group of people, Colonel North, Mr. Teicher, upon hearing of 
Colonel North's statement that we don’t have a problem, I said, 
“You have got a problem with that channeling of money to the 
Contras." 

Now, it was in that setting or when I came the following day to 
visit Admiral Poindexter, who had asked if I would come and get a 
final copy of the statement the President would use that night for 
his press conference, and I did. 

Upon arriving, there was a meeting in progress in his office of 
Dr. Keel, Admiral Poindexter, Howard Teicher, and Ollie, and I 
was told to go on in. And I went in. Everybody got up and started 
to leave. And apparently—I have that effect on meetings occasion¬ 
ally—apparently, as kind of a concluding remark to whatever busi¬ 
ness they had been discussing, Ollie said, “OK, I think that will be 
fine, and we don't have a problem." 

Well, it could have been there, with essentially the same people 
involved, and I said, “You have a problem with the channeling of 
money to the Contras." And Ollie kind of winced and he and Mr. 
Teicher went on out the door of Admiral Poindexter's office, and 
Ollie came back in and said, “Howard doesn't know about that." 
And I said, “Well, the long and short of it is that you have got to 
deal with that," and I was given a copy of the opening statement 
that night, and I left the office. 

Mr. Liman. Did you at that meeting or conversation ask him on 
whose authority he had channeled the money to Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. I had mentioned it there in the company of 
Admiral Poindexter and Dr. Keel and Mr. North, so the issue could 
not have been ambiguous, at least between the Admiral and Colo¬ 
nel North. 

Mr. Liman. And when you said, “You have a problem,"what did 
you mean? what kind of problem? 
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Mr. McFarlane. It just seemed to me that unless someone could 
stand up and say that this is on the basis of a finding, or is char¬ 
tered by specific decision by the Admiral or the President, that I 
could not imagine this kind of thinking being justified in law or at 
least not that I had heard of, and- 

Mr. Liman. Yes, sir, this was the same thing he told you original¬ 
ly in Tehran. 

Mr. McFarlane. Or on the tarmac, yes, in Israel. 

Mr. Liman. Or on the tarmac in Israel. And now some months 
later, you are telling him that he has got a problem, and you can't 
imagine unless there was some kind of finding or other authority 
that this would be lawful; right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. In those circumstances, why didn’t you raise it with 
Poindexter when you returned from your trip to Tehran and 
Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, there is no good reason for that. I did 
raise with the Admiral what I thought to be—what would serve 
Ollie’s interest. That was to reassign him to the Marine Corps and 
avoid the exhaustion that he was experiencing, but bear in mind 
that I heard—within a matter of days of learning of that news on 
the tarmac, that there had been earlier shipments of weapons; that 
there had been no hostages released; that there was a finding 
extant that legitimized that; that the CIA was managing and par¬ 
ticipating in all this, and- 

Mr. Liman. So you are saying that there was so much that you 
didn’t know that others were doing that you just concluded that 
you shouldn’t raise questions about what people knew and what 
they didn’t know? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is the way I felt at the time. It seemed to 
me, however, in November that after the disclosures had been 
made that it was worth at least making sure that it really was the 
way I had taken it to be, a matter of approved policy. I doubted 
that it was. 

Mr. Liman. You say you doubted that it was. Did you ask North 
was it a matter of approved policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did in a meeting which occurred later that I 
suppose we will get to. 

Mr. Liman. Why don’t you tell us about that meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have covered the 18th and 19th, and on the 
19th, after leaving Admiral Poindexter’s office, I left town to get 
away from the telephone, frankly, so as to work on some policy ini¬ 
tiatives that I discussed with Admiral Poindexter that might 
enable the President to recapture the initiative in arms control; in 
the defense budget, the budget deficit, in a broader sense, three or 
four others. 

I went to work on these, and I watched the press conference and 
saw how it went. But I came back to Washington and went out and 
made a speech on Thursday, the 20th, in Gaithersburg and believed 
that I was truly responsible for what had happened and said so. 

And then the next day, on the 21st, this is Friday morning, I had 
a call from Mr. Ledeen. Must have been 11:30 or so in the morning, 
and he stated that he was putting his own narrative of events to¬ 
gether, and he wanted to be sure that he was accurate in his recol- 
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lection of his own role and would I come to his house to vet and 
correct, if necessary, what he had described. 

I said that I would. I went over there. It was about noon. We 
don't live far apart. And when I arrived, there was some turmoil. It 
was family oriented, kids, dogs, baby sitters, a lot of turmoil in the 
house. Mr. Ledeen came inside finally and came into the library 
and sat down and said let me go through how I recall what I did. 
And he did that. 

In the course of 20, 25 minutes, and he described what was basi¬ 
cally a role, as I recalled it, that is that he was a person not tasked 
to be an agent of the U.S. Government, but a person whose job was 
to listen, to attend meetings, to report back what he had heard, 
and that he was a conveyor of information, not a negotiator or oth¬ 
erwise an operative of the U.S. Government. And that was true. 

So I said that is accurate, Mike. I have no disagreement with it. 

And at about that time, Colonel North arrived at Mr. Ledeen's 
house and came in and joined us, and I or Michael said, I believe, 
that he had been going through his recollection about what his role 
had been, and Colonel North said that he was going to have to ar¬ 
range with Mr. Ledeen to see him later that afternoon because 
something had come up that required him to go back down to his 
office immediately, and he was sorry, but he would be back in 
touch, and he asked could he have a ride back down town with me. 

And I agreed, and said good bye to Mr. Ledeen and went on out 
to go across the street to get the car, backed it around, and waited 
for Colonel North who was talking to Mr. Ledeen for a while to 
come on out. He did so. 

And we drove away, down Connecticut Avenue towards the 
White House. And I don't remember precisely what was discussed 
between us. 

As I recall, there was a—when Colonel North got in, he was pen¬ 
sive and seemed a little preoccupied by whatever he had discussed 
with Mr. Ledeen; and said that he was worried that Mr. Ledeen 
might have profited from this enterprise. 

I said, what do you mean. And he said, well, I don't know. I just 
believe that perhaps Schwimmer and Ledeen have made some ar¬ 
rangements that we are just not aware of and cannot account for, 
and I am worried about it. 

We talked before we reached town about our families, and Colo¬ 
nel North related an account of what one of his children was 
doing—and he is a man of very deep conviction in his faith and 
spiritual influence in his life is quite strong. We exchanged some 
comments that things would turn out satisfactorily, and that the 
Lord would provide. And he expressed his confidence that that was 
true. 

I guess I am wandering off the point. The matter of when this 
issue came up again was two days later. This is the 21st. 

I dropped him off at his office. I went back to my home where I 
was working more on these foreign policy initiatives. I had a call 
from my office saying the Attorney General had called for me; and 
I returned the call. And he asked, Mr. Meese asked whether I 
would come to his office because he had been tasked to put togeth¬ 
er a record of events. 
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Mr. Liman. Did Colonel North tell you in the car that there was 
going to be a shredding party that weekend? 

Mr. McFarlane. On that occasion or another that I am closing 
on here. 

Mr. Liman. Did he not tell you that before you went to see the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, again, I believe it was during that car 
ride, but Im not certain that it was, as compared to a meeting that 
was in my office on Sunday morning. 

Mr. Liman. What did he tell you about a shredding party? 

Mr. McFarlane. Just that there had to be done. I think I will 
encompass that by the time I get through. It is taking perhaps a 
little too long. But I did go to Mr. Meese's office. I spent about 2 
hours with him. His associate, Mr. Cooper, was taking notes. 

Mr. Meese asked the questions. They were oriented toward how 
the Iranian initiative had gotten started and so forth. And finally 
after that was completed, his secretary came in and told me that I 
had a call from my wife, it was kind of urgent, and Mr. Meese and 
Mr. Cooper started to leave the room and I said, “Wait a moment, 
Ed/' and I told him that while I was pleased to take on the full 
responsibility for this and had the night before, that I wanted him 
to know that the President had been supportive of this from the 
very first and was foursquare behind it. 

Mr. Liman. By this you are talking about the Iranian arms 
sales? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And the effort to get the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You are not talking about the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. You didn't tell Mr. Meese about the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell Mr. Meese during this meeting, the first 
part of the meeting, that the November shipment involved oil drill¬ 
ing equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't recall. He was asking all the questions. I 
believe that I told him that it was ambiguous, that there had been 
reports of Israel believing that oil drilling equipment was perhaps 
more effective, but that ultimately I learned- 

Mr. Liman. You told him in that meeting that you knew it was 
Hawk parts? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, his notes will say one way or another. I 
just don't remember today. 

Mr. Liman. Well, as you sit here today, were you trying to hold 
anything back from Meese? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think so. He was asking the questions. 

Mr. Liman. Why didn't you tell him about the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. As I say, he was asking the questions. Perhaps 
it was something that I should have told him. We discussed it two 
days later. 

Mr. Liman. Why don't you continue. You have now had your 
meeting with Attorney General Meese. 

Mr. McFarlane. And he closed by saying that he was glad to 
learn what I had said about the President's approval of the Iranian 
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initiative, and that from a practical point of view that made the 
President's position more legally sound for as early as he made the 
decision to approve these sales, the subsequent actions would be 
justified. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you the President's approval, if given 
orally, was the equivalent of a finding? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I interpreted it that way, and it may be 
my error, but he said in so many words that his predecessor, Attor¬ 
ney General William French Smith, had made a determination sev¬ 
eral years ago that a President's decision on matters like this, how¬ 
ever oral, is just as official an act from the point of view of law, 
and that's the way I interpreted it. 

Mr. Liman. Now, after the meeting with Attorney General 
Meese, what was the next contact with North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. That was on Friday, and the next meeting 
I had with him occurred on Sunday morning. He called me at 
home. My wife and I were getting ready to go to church—it was 
about 9:15—asked if I could—asked if I could meet with him on 
Sunday morning later on, and I told him all right, what about noon 
in my office, and he said fine, he would like to bring his attorney 
with him, so as to make sure of an accurate record of events that 
he had to have in mind. 

So I went to my office at noon that day downtown and waited for 
Colonel North, put on some coffee. At about 12:30, I imagine, Ollie 
arrived alone and came into the office and we began to talk about 
odds and ends, and he stated that having been associated with the 
whole thing for a long time, that he thought that the President 
was in a very solid position and that there really was only one 
matter that concerned him, and it was the matter of the channel¬ 
ing of funds to the Contras from the Iran account. 

And I said, well, that was approved, wasn't it, and he said yes, 
you know it was, you know I wouldn't do anything without approv¬ 
al. 

And I said, well, all you have to do is lay it out, do the right 
thing. And he said, I believe, something to the effect that it is a 
matter of record in a memorandum that he had done for Admiral 
Poindexter, I believe he said February or March—it may not have 
been February or March—and he said something like, I must see 
what can be done about that memo, or words to that effect. 

And your mention of shredding, I don't know if it occurred on 
that date or on the way downtown with certainty, but it was one of 
those, I believe. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. McFarlane, when he told you that it had been 
approved, you know I wouldn't do anything that wasn't approved— 
did you ask him who conveyed that approval? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Liman. Now, on Monday you saw the Attorney General? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And on that occasion you told the Attorney General 
that you had heard about the diversion on the tarmac? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. The Attorney General asked you if you knew any¬ 
thing about it and it was in response to his question that you told 
him that? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell the Attorney General about what Oliver 
North told you about a shredding party? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Now, let’s go back a moment in time, or actually a 
year in time, to August 1985. I’m trying to wrap this up today. 

Am I correct that in August of 1985, Mr. McFarlane, you re¬ 
ceived some inquiries from Congress about Oliver North’s activities 
with respect to supporting the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And these are marked as exhibits, in our book 40A is 
the first in time, and it was a letter of August 16 from Congress¬ 
man Barnes referring to press reports about- 

[The exhibit appears at p. 547.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. —Oliver North. And then on—you also received re¬ 
quests on this subject from Chairman Hamilton, correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you also received them from the Chairs of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, the thrust of all of the requests was for you to 
respond to these allegations that North was violating Boland. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. What did you do when you got these requests? 

Mr. McFarlane. I got them while I was with the President on 
the West Coast, and I asked Admiral Poindexter to have the 
records, files of all memoranda, papers, travel vouchers, and so 
forth that related in any fashion to the requests from the Congress¬ 
men, the Senators, put together for me to look at when I got back, 
and since—when I returned learned that he had tasked Brenda 
Reger, who was really an expert in handling of NSC files, to re¬ 
search the several compartmented files the NSC has, or memoran¬ 
da that related to the nature of the requests in any way. 

And they were put together and brought to Admiral Poindexter, 
who gave them to Commander Thompson, who was the staff gener¬ 
al counsel, and also the military assistant, who had custody of 
them and who brought them to me when I returned on about 
August 26 to the office. 

I went through them, read each one and found a number of them 
that seemed to me to raise legitimate questions about compliance 
with the law. 

Mr. Liman. Did Commander Thompson point out any of these 
documents to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. When he gave the entire collection to me, he 
said that he had some concerns about several. I don’t believe that 
he pointed out each one. He said that I would see them myself. 
And I found I think half a dozen that raised that question in my 
mind. 

Mr. Liman. And what question did they raise? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, simply that an objective reading would 
have taken passages in each of these memoranda to be either re¬ 
flective of a past act that was not within the law or a recommenda¬ 
tion that a future act be carried out that wouldn’t be. And, taking 
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these documents aside from the stack, I arranged the next day and 
the following day to start a series of meetings with Colonel North 
to get to the bottom of whether or not my own interpretations were 
correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, these documents that you have referred to are 
the documents that we have reviewed earlier, am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You met with Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. And I told him that I had gone through all 
these documents and felt responsible for whatever had been done, 
but I simply had to know what had been done, that it was my re¬ 
sponsibility for any actions of anybody on the staff, but that specifi¬ 
cally there were in a half-dozen cases reporting of what any objec¬ 
tive reading, I said, would probably take as being close to or even 
beyond the law, and I wanted to go through each of those with him 
and to find out if my reading was the same as his. 

And we did. And we went through a couple that you have al¬ 
ready raised in the book today of December 4, and in early 1985, as 
well as four others that involved various kinds of things. 

For example, in one that I raised, he was providing a summary 
of progress of FDN as a military force, and noted they had respond¬ 
ed well on how to form a Gl, G2, G3, and G4. 

I said, well, this looks to me like a Congressman could read that 
you have been instructing them on how to do that, providing mili¬ 
tary advice. He said well, that is not the case, the Contras have 
hired retired officers from the U.S. military to do that, and they 
are responding well, but it isn't me. 

And I accepted that, because that seems to me the kind of thing 
if I had been a Contra I would have done, and the CIA was certain¬ 
ly able before the cut-off to have told them to do that. But I went 
through others- 

Mr. Liman. Were you troubled by the references in these docu¬ 
ments to the current donors and exhortations to you to solicit 
them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. The possibility of Colonel North having 
made a passing remark of advice to the Contras while in Honduras 
was of less concern to me than what I took to be the real concern 
of the Congress, which was fund raising, and we spent most of the 
time asking about whether these reports in The New York Times 
or elsewhere of Ollie's involvement in meetings where donations 
were made include his being party to or solicitous of or coercing or 
otherwise collecting or being a middleman for fund raising. 

He was very careful and insistent to say that in none of these 
cases had he taken part in any fund raising. He acknowledged that 
he had made almost 100 speeches in public settings where he had 
made a very strong case, as the President did, and I did, for sup¬ 
port of the Contras, and he acknowledged further that after these 
often people would come up and say, I want to help, what do I do? 

But he was equally emphatic in saying whenever that happened, 
that he said I am a U.S. Government official, and I couldn't become 
involved in the collection of brokering of money, and if you want to 
be helpful to the Contras, go to Miami, there in the phone book 
they have an office, and do it yourselves. 
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Mr. Liman. Did you ask him to do anything with respect to these 
documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, as we went through them, he pointed out 
where my own interpretation was just not accurate, such as in 
these earlier efforts about the G1 and so forth, and he just said, 
you are misreading my intent, and I can make it reflect what I 
have said if this is ambiguous to you, and I said all right, do that. 

Within the matter of a day or two, he returned to my office and 
he had two single pages, one of them was the same text or close to 
it, of the first page of a memorandum, the second piece of paper 
was the last page of a memorandum. 

I say that because the format has “from” and “to” on the first 
page, and the signature page on the last page, so it wasn’t an inter¬ 
vening page. He pointed out to me on the single sheet, the first 
page, what had been altered to reflect with greater clarity what his 
intention had been, and it didn’t seem to me substantial. 

The second one represented a shortening, really, of the last page 
of a memorandum that basically took out what had been, that an 
effort should be made to solicit from current donors additional 
funds, and I think the replacement said an effort must be made to 
persuade the Congress to support the Contras, rather fundamental¬ 
ly different. 

Either immediately, or within 24 hours, I put them in my brief¬ 
case and took them home, intending to read them when I got a 
chance. Each night, when I finished with the documents at 9 or 10, 
I would return them to Commander Thompson, who had custody of 
them in the safe. 

The next two or three days, Congressman Barnes was down, we 
discussed the issue, I told him that having checked with the White 
House Counsel, we proposed that he go through them on the spot, 
but without staff, and he thought about it, said that he believed 
that unsatisfactory, and went away. 

Subsequently, he made no additional requests for the documents. 
Now, the sum and substance of that probably three or four-week 
episode of seeking to find what papers in our files and what expla¬ 
nations from Colonel North could respond to Mr. Barnes and 
others, I did have misgivings, I felt it was likely that an officer of 
the qualifications and excellence of Colonel North, when he was 
down visiting in Central America probably did extend advice. 

It seemed to me that that was inconsequential to the outcome of 
the conflict, and probably not in the eyes of the Congress a serious 
matter. 

On the issue of fund raising, having talked with Colonel North 
and with one or two others that I could identify that had been in 
settings where he spoke, I couldn’t find any evidence that he had 
done that, and his very clear insistence that he always referred po¬ 
tential donors to the Contra leadership itself was a matter that I 
could not disprove. 

So, I asked him to write responses to these letters, which he did. 
He brought them to me. I went over them, and signed them, ex¬ 
pressing, I have to say, too categorically, that the NSC staff, and 
specifically Colonel North, had not broken the spirit or letter of the 
law. And I could find no solid evidence to the Contrary. 
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Looking back, I think that while in any event, it is my responsi¬ 
bility, not Colonel North’s, that suspicions that I had ought to have 
led me to be more probing and to get more concrete information 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. McFarlane, was it your intent to substitute those 
pages? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. And ultimately, long after I was out of gov¬ 
ernment, I destroyed those pages. They weren’t—I left government 
with nothing having been altered. 

Mr. Liman. What was the purpose of asking North to alter the 
papers if you weren’t going to substitute them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, in fact, he could have been right, that it 
was simply my misinterpretation. 

Mr. Liman. In which case, you would correct the old record by 
substituting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don’t think you really could. Even so, I 
did ask counsel about that. I got an answer which I did not put 
great store in, but I didn’t suspect you could really do that unless 
at the same time you reflected by memorandum for the record, you 
had made this change to reflect a more accurate intent. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. McFarlane, the letters you actually sent in the 
first place, did you give Colonel North the list of the documents 
that troubled you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Liman. Would you look at exhibit 40? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 545.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Liman. Are those System 4 numbers? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Liman. Are they in your handwriting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Are those the documents that you have been refer¬ 
ring to that troubled you? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe they are. 

Mr. Liman. And those are the documents that you pointed out to 
Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell Colonel North that if Congress pursued 
this matter, he would have to defend his language? 

Mr. McFarlane. I say we both would. I said it was my responsi¬ 
bility, but that I didn’t believe that I could in the current circum¬ 
stance, that I would go ahead and do it, but that I needed an accu¬ 
rate reflection of what was truth. 

Mr. Liman. Had you ever asked Colonel North before to rewrite 
documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. After they had been sent? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Liman. Now, the letter to Congressman Barnes that you sent 
is exhibit 40B, and as I understand your testimony, that was draft¬ 
ed by North. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 548.] 
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Mr. Liman. And it says, “Based on this review, I want to assure 
you that my actions and those of my staff have been in compliance 
with both the spirit and the letter of the law.” 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And when you say that the letters were too categori¬ 
cal, that is one of the statements you are talking about. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that statement indeed was not compatible with 
at least one construction of the documents that you listed in exhib¬ 
it 40. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you wrote a similar response to Chairman Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And was that also drafted by North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And did you also send a response to Congressman 
Barnes telling him that is staff could not look at the documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. I communicated that to him. I would have said 
in person, but it may have been in writing. 

Mr. Liman. If it is in writing, do you know where that was draft¬ 
ed by North? 

Mr. McFarlane. It would have been, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, let’s—and did you get some written questions 
from Chairman Hamilton? They are exhibit 41B. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 559.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And who prepared the responses to those? 

Mr. McFarlane. Colonel North. 

Mr. Liman. And again, are there some of those that you have re¬ 
viewed that are categorical? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you feel at the time that you were caught in the 
middle? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. It was my responsibility. 

Mr. Liman. I understood that you have taken responsibility, but 
you gave the responses that were less categorical, your chances of 
getting aid might be jeopardized? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s go back to the chronologies now. We are going 
a year forward, to 1986. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. You were asked to participate in those chronologies 
by Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. What were you told was the purpose of the chronolo¬ 
gies? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that it was to serve as the foundation 
for administration officials who would be making either public or 
congressional statements or testimony about it to use. Now, before 
you were asked to participate, did you send Admiral Poindexter a 
PROF note, which is marked as exhibit 47, and was sent on the 7th 
of November 1986, and which expressed your concern that Don 
Regan was blaming you for the whole Iran initiative? 
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[The exhibit appears at p. 627.] 

Mr. McFarlane. It sounds familiar. 

Mr. Liman. Now, in that PROF note you said, “It might be 
useful to review just what the truth is.” 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you said to Admiral Poindexter, “We then 
heard nothing until August when the Israelis introduced the re¬ 
quirement for TOWs. I told Kimche no.” Was that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is correct except for timing. The account 
there, which was three days after the news broke and before I had 
any access to my calendar, stretched out in this PROF note from 
July to August to September. In fact, those events occurred in only 
30 days time, but the original people, the introduction of a hundred 
TOWs, the final approval of the President and then the release of 
Weir, is sequential as it is reflected here, yes. 

Mr. Liman. But this goes on to say, “After you told Kimche, no, 
they went ahead on their own, but then asked that we replace the 
TOWs and after checking with the President we agreed.” 

I take it that the correct fact is that before they shipped TOWs 
you had checked with the President, and you had told the Israelis 
they could go forward? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Liman, may I interrupt you? I am ad¬ 
vised that you have about 10 minutes more of questioning. I 
wanted to advise members. We will conclude today's session at the 
end of Mr. Liman's interrogation and begin tomorrow with Mr. 
Nields. 

Mr. Liman. Now, am I correct that if you look at exhibit 55 that 
that is the chronology that you were working off of when you gave 
our insert? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 640.] 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think it is. I think the one I was work¬ 
ing off was a CIA product that has much of the same information, 
but I am familiar with this. 

Mr. Liman. And you then gave a—your own version of the chro¬ 
nology, am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Have you said at some time or the other that you 
thought the exercise was to guild the President's motives? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. What did you mean by that and where did you get 
that idea from? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I got it from the remarks of the offices 
gathered on the evening of November 18 that seemed to me devot¬ 
ed in loyalty to preventing the President from being damaged, just 
by the tenor of what they had to say and by four or five of the 
typed pieces of paper on the table there that seemed to be cast in a 
way as to put the best face on things and to minimize the Presi¬ 
dent's role. 

Mr. Liman. Did you then participate in that type of exercise? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And it is the way that you participated by, in your 
chronology, indicating that the President had said no to the Israeli 
proposal? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, I acceded to a reference that had been 
drafted that he did not approve the September second shipment, al¬ 
though I typed in and sent to Admiral Poindexter at the same time 
the events as they occurred. 

This was the second of what I assumed would be 13 or 14 drafts. 
And the next day when I went by his office, I pointed out that 
there are still a number of problems with that chronology, but that 
is correct; yes. 

Mr. Liman. The chronology that you sat down and typed out on 
the professor’s machine indicated that you told the Israelis that he, 
the President, could not authorize any transfer of military materi¬ 
al, and then after the Israelis again came back to you, in this chro¬ 
nology, you repeated he, the President, could not approve any 
transfer of military material at that time. This position was con¬ 
veyed to the Israeli diplomat. And that is the guilding that you re¬ 
ferred to? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. It is in a PROF’s note. I am sure it is your 
book somewhere. 

Mr. Liman. It is exhibit 56. I apologize for the printing, but it is 
printed also in the Tower Report, D5, D6, and you have that in 
front of you. That will be easier on your eyes. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 651.] 

If you look on page D6, the paragraph is on the right-hand side 
of the page, Mr. McFarlane. 

It is the third paragraph that begins there, it says 

Mr. McFarlane elevated this proposition to the President and at a meeting within 
days that included the Secretary of State, Defense, the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. 

The President stated that while he could understand that assuming the legitima¬ 
cies of the interlocutors, they would be quite vulnerable and ultimately might de¬ 
serve our support to include tangible material, that at the time, without any first¬ 
hand experience in dealing with them, he could not authorize any transfers of mili¬ 
tary material. This was conveyed to the Israeli. 

Then it goes on to describe another contact with the Israeli diplo¬ 
mat, and goes on to the top of the next page, and it says, 

Again the President stated that while he could imagine the day coming when we 
might choose to support such elements with material, he could not approve any 
transfer of military material at that time. This position was conveyed to the Israeli 
diplomat. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have one more conversation with Colonel 
North about the different version while you were in England? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I had gone to England Monday night for 
an event on Tuesday night in London, and before going to that 
event- 

Mr. Liman. That was the 24th of November? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. And the event on the 25th was at about 
6:30 in the evening. Before leaving, I heard on the BBC that the 
Attorney General had had a press conference in Washington and 
had announced the channeling of money to Central America, and 
the staff changes, and that as part of his briefing, that I had been 
identified as someone who was witting of that channeling. 

So I went on to the event, came back, sat down, and wrote out a 
statement that I believe was an accurate expression of my knowl- 
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edge of this matter. It said, basically, that I had learned of it in 
connection with the trip to Teheran in May, that at the time I was 
advised I took it to be a matter of approved policy, and that during 
my own service in government, it had not been raised nor dis¬ 
cussed, but that then I called back to the White House and asked 
for Colonel North to read it to him and to see if it was an accurate 
statement of fact. 

And I got him on the phone and I said, here is what I have 
heard, and I am sorry. I have a statement that I intend to release 
if it is accurate. I read it to him. He said, “Yes, that is accurate.” 

And I asked again, “Ollie, it was approved, wasn’t it?” And he 
said “ Yes, but it was approved. You know I wasn’t doing anything 
that wasn’t approved.” 

And I said, “Then don’t worry, you did the right thing. Just tell 
it like it was.” 

Then I think we had a few words that I tried to be consoling, and 
he talked about the difference between how the matter was to be 
treated and his first meeting that day before the Attorney Gener¬ 
al’s conference and the rather brutal fashion in which he learned 
of his discharge. And I commiserated and offered some encouraging 
words, and that was all. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask Colonel North how they discovered this? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that he said that—I asked what hap¬ 
pened, I think, and he said, they must have found the memo, or 
words to that effect. 

Mr. Liman. Did he say, “I missed one”? 

Mr. McFarlane. Something like that. 

Mr. Liman. That is what you told us? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. This is the last question, and I obviously take no like 
in asking it, but it was raised in virtually every opening statement. 

Do you remember, Mr. McFarlane, that you wrote, and this is ex¬ 
hibit 53, you wrote a memo to Admiral Poindexter on November 
15, that was before you asked to work on the chronologies; do you 
recall that? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 636.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you urged that there be a policy of letting the 
facts come out? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you said, “A final comment. I lived through Wa¬ 
tergate, John. Well-meaning people whow ere in on the early plan¬ 
ning of the communications strategy, didn’t intend to lie but ulti¬ 
mately came around to it.” 

You wrote that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. I guess the question is that here you, with a career 
devoted to public service, a man prides himself on comments and 
principles like that, ended up participating in that chronology, and 
some of the other events we have talked about, and the question is 
how did it happen? What is the lesson? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think, Mr. Liman, that that is at the heart of 
the purpose we share here. You deserve a thorough answer that is 
utterly missing from any that has been made today. 
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I feel strongly about it, and I will be glad to do it. Today’s testi¬ 
mony, while necessary, has provided no context nor perspective in 
which any of these events can be comprehensible, and I am aston¬ 
ished, and I will be glad tomorrow, if you have time, to provide 
some context that I think didn’t mitigate but makes more clear 
just why this did happen. 

Mr. Liman. Thank you. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning in this room. 

[Whereupon, at 5:11 p.m., the hearing adjourned, to reconvene at 
10:00 a.m., Tuesday, May 12, 1987.]. 
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Washington, DC. 

The select committees met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in 
Room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two select com¬ 
mittees will commence. 

First, a couple of housekeeping announcements. I am informed 
that the House of Representatives today will be voting a number of 
times during the day, so we will have unfortunately a number of 
interruptions on the House side. 

The Senate will go into session at 2, and I understand that they 
may very well have a number of votes in the afternoon as well. At 
the request of the counsel for our witness, we will take two very 
brief breaks during the day. One will come at 11:15 or so, depend¬ 
ing on the testimony, for a brief five minutes, and then in the 
afternoon session, midway through the session at around 3:30, we 
will break for 10 or 15 minutes. 

And before we turn to the witness, Chairman Inouye has an an¬ 
nouncement. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. Before we begin our 
testimony this morning, I would like to make the following an¬ 
nouncement: 

We have located the $10 million contributed for the Contras by 
the Sultan of Brunei, which was made in August of 1986, and as all 
of us are aware, this was the last substantial donation to the Con¬ 
tras unaccounted for until this morning. 

Our discovery was achieved in the following manner: Mr. Mark 
Belnick, the Executive Assistant to the Chief Counsel of the Senate 
Committee, with the assistance of the State Department, obtained 
authorization from the Sultan of Brunei for the Senate Committee 
to act on its behalf in locating the missing $10 million. 

( 83 ) 
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Using this authorization, Mr. Belnick and Mr. John Cronin, one 
of the committee’s senior accountants, pursued the investigation in 
this country and abroad. 

Mr. Cronin is presently in Switzerland obtaining the final de¬ 
tails. What we know now is that the $10 million was transferred 
into the account of an individual at Credit Suisse, and that this in¬ 
dividual withdrew the funds. 

The money was apparently transferred to this individual’s ac¬ 
count by mistake. We do not yet know whether this mistake was 
the result of Colonel North giving the wrong account number to 
Secretary Abrams, or whether it resulted from another error 
during the transaction. We don’t know the identity of the individ¬ 
ual, but have been assured that in about three hours we will know. 

We do know that the bank has filed criminal charges in Switzer¬ 
land seeking the return of the money. As soon as Mr. Cronin re¬ 
turns from Switzerland, we intend to present the full story through 
him and Mr. Belnick at these hearings. 

We do wish to again acknowledge the contributions of the State 
Department and in particular the Office of the Legal Adviser, 
whose able assistance and cooperation have been indispensable. 

I suppose the question before us is, does the Senate Select Com¬ 
mittee get a finder’s fee? 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you. 

Mr. McFarlane, I would like to remind you that you are still 
under oath. 

Mr. Nields? 

Mr. Nields. Good morning. 

Mr. McFarlane. Good morning. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane, I think it is fair to say that for a 
considerable period of time, Congress or its committees were trying 
to find out the answer to the question, where was the Contras’ 
funding coming from following the effective date of the Boland 
amendment? 

And I take it from your answers yesterday that at least for the 
period 1984, 1985, the answer to that question is Country Two. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you knew that, I take it, because you testified to 
it yesterday. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you had indeed had a hand in two sets of contri¬ 
butions; one resulting from a meeting that you had in May of 1984 
with a representative of Country Two, in which you told him of the 
Contras’ needs, and the administration’s interest, and he responded 
with a contribution of $1 million a month. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then again, after the Boland amendment had 
been passed, you had a meeting in early 1985 with tljie same person 
in which you essentially told him the same thing; and later on 
learned that his country had responded with double the contribu¬ 
tion of the previous year? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, Mr. McFarlane, I take it you appeared before a 
number of Congressional committees towards the end of last year, 
one of which was the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And that was, I believe, on December the 8th, 1986. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I have put excerpts of that testimony by you before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in the exhibit book at exhibit 
63. The full testimony is in front of you in the book that you are 
now opening. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 686.] 

If you wish to refer to the full testimony, you may, but for the 
purpose of my questions, exhibit 63 will do. 

Mr. Garment. Give me a moment, Mr. Nields, I don’t seem to 
have the exhibit here. 

Mr. Nields. What is your last exhibit? 

Mr. Garment. 62. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to the third page of exhibit 
63. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I think that Ms. Rayner has just brought you the 
correct exhibit book. I will ask you whether you were asked the fol¬ 
lowing question, and gave the following answer. At the bottom of 
page 65, Mr. McFarlane, I would like to try and understand, as we 
close, what role if any the National Security Council had in the so¬ 
licitation of funds for the Contras. 

Earlier this morning, Secretary Shultz indicated that there had 
been success in soliciting and persuading at least one country to 
provide funding and presumably it was intended for humanitarian 
purposes and presumably, he was speaking about Brunei. 

Did you or anyone working with you or for you at the National 
Security Council at any time make efforts at solicitation of other 
countries for contributions to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane, this is your response, is it not? “I did not solicit 
any country at any time to make contributions to the Contras. I 
have seen the reports that various countries have—” then there is 
a word deleted, and that is Country Two, isn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nields. Well, you can turn to the un-redacted version which 
is again the notebook in front of you, December 8th. It should be 
the second transcript in that book. 

Mr. Garment. Mr. Nields, what was that reference? 

Mr. Nields. I will represent to you—you may check it if you 
wish— that the word deleted there is Country Two, so I will read 
your answer. 

I did not solicit any country at any time to make contributions to the Contras. I 
have seen the reports that various countries have, Country Two, third countries, 
and I have no idea of the extent of that or anything else. 

Did you make that answer? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, in fact, you did have a pretty good idea of 
Country Two’s funding of the Contras; didn’t you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. In fact, as you have testified yesterday and today, 
you had a hand in obtaining contributions totalling approximately 
$32 million from Country Two? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. But you did not tell that to the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee at that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. I was trying to use some tortured language, 
inappropriately, I think, but to comment that I did not know the 
extent. To be technically accurate, I did not and do not today. But I 
take your point, Mr. Nields, it wasn't a full account. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn then to the first page in ex¬ 
hibit 63. I ask you if you were asked the following question and 
gave the following answer. At the bottom of the first page, which is 
marked 57 in the upper-right-hand corner—“there have been also 
press reports that—"—and I will represent that the word deleted is 
representatives of Country Two—“—have been indirectly involved 
in financing the Contras. Are you aware of any such activities?" 

And your answer was, “I have seen the reports and I have heard 
that people from Country Two have contributed. The concrete char¬ 
acter of that is beyond my ken." 

Now, in fact, the concrete character of it was in your ken, was it 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it really wasn't precisely. In fact, it is in 
the context of this investigation that I have learned that the $1 
million that was volunteered in the summer of 1984 actually went 
beyond the end of 1984 into 1985. I didn't know that until I learned 
it in these hearings and after this testimony was given. 

The estimate that the second contribution would be on the order 
of twice the monthly rate of the year before turns out to have been 
not donated in a monthly rate at all but in a very few number of 
lump sum payments, and the total slightly more than that, but I 
take it your point as a matter of principle that this is not as full an 
account as I could have given. 

Mr. Nields. Well, in effect, you told the committee that other 
than what you had read in the newspapers you didn't know any¬ 
thing about that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I told the committee what is on the paper here 
and the difference between a concrete knowledge of such matters 
as I have just explained to you and what I know today is for the 
reasons I have given you. 

Mr. Nields. Just so the record is clear, you did know at that time 
that you had a conversation with a representative of Country Two 
in May and that Country Two had thereafter contributed a million 
dollars a month for some period of time? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you knew that you had another conversation 
with a representative of Country Two in February or so of 1985, 
and that the contribution for that year had been doubled? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I believe, however, that it isn't really clear 
in my mind that I had a meeting at all that preceded the second 
donation. I am willing to accept that because I am told that I 
should be as supplicatory as I can. I doubt that it happened. 

Mr. Nields. But you did testify to it yesterday? 

Mr. McFarlane. Because I could conceive that I might have 
been party to it, but I doubt it. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane, I would like to turn to a different 
subject and we will return eventually to the Contras later, but for 
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now, I want to ask you some questions about Iran. I take it we are 
all aware that in January of 1986 there was a Presidential finding 
authorizing the sale of arms to Iran. I take it from your testimony 
yesterday that there were two transactions in 1985 that preceded 
the finding and were not covered by it, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr.. Nields. And one of them involved a shipment of TOWs in 
August and September of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And one of them involved a shipment of Hawk mis¬ 
siles in November of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Those 1985 shipments were by Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it from your testimony yesterday that 
Secretary Weinberger had indicated that there was a legal problem 
with the United States approving those shipments? 

Mr. McFarlane. He had concerns about the legal nature of it, 
yes. 

Mr. Nields. And his concerns were that it would be illegal for 
the United States to approve shipments to Iran by Israel of U.S. 
weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, he said that he believed that there might 
be a legal problem, and I believe that he made a reference to the 
Arms Export Control Act, and as I recall, Mr. Casey said that the 
authority of the President to proceed under a separate finding 
ought to be explored, but it was inconclusive. 

Mr. Nields. And there never was such a finding in 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was never a written finding in 1985, no. 

Mr. Nields. I think in response to some questions from Mr. 
Liman yesterday you were not sure whether the subject of deniabi- 
lity was discussed in 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. But that you were sure that it was discussed, that it 
was the Israelis that were that were doing these sales? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then again in response to some questions by Mr. 
Liman at the end of the day yesterday, you indicated that in No¬ 
vember of 1986 when you were working on the chronologies, that 
was essentially the story that you put out—namely, that it was the 
Israelis that did it in 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Without our approval? 

Mr. McFarlane. Perhaps I missed the point. 

Mr. Nields. The point is that in ’86 when you were working on 
the chronologies, the story that you put out through the gilding 
chronology, as I think you put it yesterday, was that the Israelis 
did it without our approval. 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t think I put that out. I have seen that 
portrayal of it in drafts of the chronology, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Perhaps you could turn to exhibit 56. Do you have 
that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 651.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. Is that a PROF message? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Nields. And was that done by you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And was that done while you were reviewing an ear¬ 
lier draft of the chronology. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And is it the case that the earlier draft of the chro¬ 
nology stated that the September transfer of TOWs had been ap¬ 
proved at the highest level of our government? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know. 

Mr. Nields. Well then, let's turn to exhibit 55. Do you have that 
in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 640.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And is that a draft chronology with the date 11/17/ 

86 ? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, but this is not the chronology from which I 
was working. 

Mr. Nields. Well, does it say 11/17/86? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, but that has nothing to do with what I was 
working from. 

Mr. Nields. And does it say 2000 in the upper right hand corner? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Moving back to the exhibit 56, I ask you to look at 
the first page of the exhibit. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 651.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Does it say at the beginning of the second para¬ 
graph, “it seems to me I ought to limit my input to what I recall 
from my involvement before January '86 and from the May meet¬ 
ing."? In that context the “I had recommended eliminating all the 
materials starting at the 11/17/2000 version at page 3.". Does it 
say that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Is that a reference to the chronology which is exhibit 
55 that says 11/17/2000 in the upper right hand corner? 

Mr. McFarlane. It appears so. I said that in working through 
the chronology on the evening of the 15th that there was a CIA 
master, it was called, from which I was making my own additions 
and subtractions. 

Mr. Nields. I understand, but I take it in this PROF that you are 
writing, which is exhibit 56, you make reference to the chronology 
which is exhibit 55? 

Mr. McFarlane. I take your point, Mr. Nields. My point is that 
it was just as possible that version applied as well to the CIA copy 
that I was working with. I don't know that, but I am- 

Mr. Nields. Well, let's pursue that. Again, looking at exhibit 56, 
which is your PROF, I take it- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Right after you make reference to the 11/17/2000 
version at page 3, penultimate paragraph, and then you write i.e. 
in 1985, a private... . Would you turn to page 3 of exhibit 55? Does 
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the penultimate paragraph on that page begin, “In 1985, a pri¬ 
vate— 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Does that help you understand whether this is the 
document that you were working from when you wrote your 
PROF? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was very likely the one. Probably. 

Mr. Nields. You think it is probably the one? 

Mr. McFarlane. Probably. 

Mr. Nields. OK. Well, I will ask you then to turn to page 4 of 
exhibit 55, which is the chronology from which you believe you 
were working when you wrote your PROF message. Do you have 
page 4 of exhibit 55? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. There is a paragraph about half-way down the page 
that begins as follows: “On August 22, 1985, the United States, 
through the U.S. citizen intermediary, acquiesced in an Israeli de¬ 
livery of military supplies, 508 TOWs, to Tehran.” 

You see that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then at the end of that paragraph it says, “U.S. 
acquiescence in this Israeli operation was based on a decision at 
the highest level.” 

Do you see that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That was the description of the U.S. approval that 
was contained in the November 17, 1986 version of the chronology. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. You then, reviewing that chronology, suggested in 
your PROF message that it be changed; isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you, indeed, drafted the changes, and they are 
in exhibit 56? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And turning to the bottom of page 2 of your draft, I 
will read to you from the second to the last paragraph: 

Mr. McFarlane elevated this proposition to the President at a meeting within 
days that included the Secretaries of State and Defense and the Director of Central 
Intelligence. The President stated that while he could understand that, assuming 
the legitimacy of the interlocutors, that they would be quite vulnerable and ulti¬ 
mately might deserve our support to include tangible material, that at the time 
without any first-hand experience in dealing with them he could not authorize any 
transfers of any military material. This was conveyed to the Israelis. 

Then you refer to a conversation with the Israelis in which they 
make a proposal, and at the end of the next paragraph you write, 
again, 

The President stated that while he could imagine the day coming when we might 
choose to support such elements with material, he could not approve any transfer of 
military material at that time. This position was conveyed to the Israeli diplomat. 

That is the way in which you suggested the chronology be 
changed; isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am trying to track the text here for a minute. 

The sum and substance of the PROF note as written there, which 
was expressing recollections at the time without any access to my 
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own records—and I still haven’t had that—was intended to contain 
in the discourse between me and Mr. Kimche the reality that in 
saying that they could expect to purchase weapons from the United 
States, as they had for generations and would continue to be able 
to, that that would continue and they need not have any concerns 
about being able to purchase replacements from us. 

In elevating it to the President—and what is missing from this 
text right here—the President declared that he couldn’t authorize 
any U.S. transfers of weapons at that time. 

Mr. Nields. Now, my question for the moment, Mr. McFarlane, 
isn’t what actually happened. My question is what you wrote in 
your PROF as a suggested revision of the chronology. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And am I correct that the chronology stated affirma¬ 
tively that the United States had acquiesced in the Israeli transfer 
and that that acquiescence was approved at the highest level? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And my question, then, is you suggested that new 
language be substituted and you drafted it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you put it on the PROF, which is exhibit 56. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes 

Mr. Nields. And there is no reference to U.S. acquiescence in the 
Israeli transfer anymore, is there? 

Mr. McFarlane. I thought I was—that I was what I have just 
tried to convey here, that when Mr. Kimche and I talked about this 
and made clear on my side that Israel could expect to be able to 
buy weapons into the future without restrictions, that they could 
expect that their concerns about being able to replace them were 
taken care of. 

Now, in the later reference to the President considering it and 
concluding that he was not able to authorize U.S. transfers of 
weapons, that doesn’t foreclose Israel being able to purchase them 
themselves. 

Mr. Nields. Any reference to U.S. acquiescence has been deleted 
from your version; isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is right, and my point is not to defend 
the literal meaning of a close reading of this PROF’s note. 

Mr. Nields. Substituted in its place are two declarations that the 
President did not approve any transfer of materiel at that time. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I guess we disagree on the interpretation 
of the entire paragraph in context, but I am not trying to deny that 
it is not an accurate portrayal of the President’s approval of these 
shipments which, indeed, occurred. 

Mr. Nields. You are saying it is not an accurate portrayal. 

Mr. McFarlane. It is not a complete portrayal. 

Mr. Nields. And in substance what you are doing here is saying 
the Israelis did it and not disclosing that we approved. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am trying to take responsibility that I, indeed, 
made clear without any equivocation to Mr. Kimche that if they 
did it they could expect to have their arms replaced, which is the 
case. 
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Mr. Nields. I understand, but I am not asking you now about 
what actually happened. I am asking you about how you portrayed 
it in your PROF message. 

My question is, isn’t it true that in your PROF message, which 
was a proposed revision of the chronology, that you, in effect, were 
saying the Israelis did it and concealing the fact that the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment had approved? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think I agree with you. Again, what I am 
basing this PROFs note on is, first of all, not the exhibit 55 which 
you have referred to here; I am basing it upon a separate input 
that had already been prepared to go in place of that there in Colo¬ 
nel North’s office that evening. 

Now, that replacement item had an even more absolute state¬ 
ment of non-approval by the President of the September 2 ship¬ 
ment, and it seemed to me just not to be even as full as this one is, 
and so working from that and not from exhibit 55, I prepared this 
PROFs note. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane, I am actually leading up to some¬ 
thing else, and that is, I take it that with respect to the November 
shipment of Hawks, you couldn’t solve the problem simply by 
saying that the U.S. Government didn’t approve; it was impossible 
to say that with respect to the November shipment of Hawks, isn’t 
that the case? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am missing a point. I agree the United States 
did approve. 

Mr. Nields. And not only did they approve, but unlike the TOW 
transaction, the U.S. Government actually assisted in the transpor¬ 
tation. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And not only did the U.S. Government supply or 
obtain the planes to carry the Hawks but you personally inter¬ 
vened with a third country in order to obtain transit rights? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. So it was impossible with respect to the November 
Hawks shipment to take the position that the U.S. Government 
hadn’t approved of the shipment. We actually delivered the Hawks. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. OK. I would like, then, to take a look at how the 
story of the Hawks developed through the various drafts of the 
chronology. I would like you to turn again to exhibit 55, which is 
the 11/17/1986 draft of the chronology. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I will ask you to turn to page 5. 

At the top of page 5, the chronology states: 

In late November, 1985, the Israelis, responding to urgent entreaties from the Ira¬ 
nians, provided 18 basic Hawk missiles to Iran in order to improve the static de¬ 
fenses around Tehran. The Israeli delivery of Hawk missiles raised United States 
concerns that we could well be creating misunderstandings in Tehran and thereby 
jeopardizing our objective of arranging a direct meeting with high-level Iranian offi¬ 
cials. These missiles were subsequently returned to Israel in February, 1986, with 
U.S. assistance. 

Now, that statement in the chronology is substantially true, is it 
not? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I think so. 

Mr. Nields. Then I would like to turn to your revision, which is 
exhibit 56. Would you turn to that, please? Before I go to that, I 
take it exhibit—the chronology that we have just looked at—is not 
only true but makes express reference to the fact that Hawk mis¬ 
siles are being shipped. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I will ask you to turn to the third page of your re¬ 
write. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It addresses the subject of the November shipment 
in only one place. Isn’t that the case? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that is in the middle of the page where it says, 
at the end of paragraph, insert the following, and now I am going 
to quote what you propose to insert. “We subsequently learned that 
in late August, the Israelis had transferred 508 TOW missiles to 
Iran. Later in the fall, other transfers of equipment were made be¬ 
tween Israel and Iran, although some of the items were returned to 
Israel.” 

That is all you say about the Hawk missiles, isn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you refer to them as equipment. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to exhibit 57—excuse me, 
58—which has the words 11/20/86, 2000 at the top. Do you see 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to look at page 6 of that exhibit. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And there it describes the November transaction in 
the following words: 

In mid November, the Israelis, through a senior officer in the foreign minister’s 
office (Kimche) indicated that the Government of Israel was convinced that they 
were nearing a breakthrough with Iran on a high-level dialogue. The Israeli contact¬ 
ed a U.S. official (North) and asked for the name of a European-based airline which 
could discretely transit to Iran for the purpose of delivering passengers and cargo. 
He specifically noted that neither a U.S. carrier nor an Israeli-affiliated carrier 
could be used. We were assured, at the time, that the Israelis were beginning to “try 
oil-drilling parts as an incentive,” since we had expressed so much displeasure over 
the earlier TOW shipment. The name of the proprietary” 

—and it is blanked out— 

was passed to the Israeli, who subsequently had the aircraft chartered through 
normal commercial Contract for a flight from Tel Aviv to Tabriz, Iran, on Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1985. The Israelis were unwitting of the CIA’s involvement, 

and so on. 

Then the next paragraph begins as follows: 

In January, we learned that the Israelis, responding to urgent entreaties from the 
Iranians, had used the proprietary aircraft to transport 18 Hawk missiles to Iran. 

Now, that statement in this chronology is untrue, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it is, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Because the fact of the matter is that we knew in 
November of 1985 that it was Hawk missiles that were being trans¬ 
ported by the CIA proprietary. 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, you were a- 

Mr. Garment. I hope it is clear that the chronology we are refer¬ 
ring to is the draft chronology. It was not the chronology that was 
prepared by Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. Nields. I was just about to ask him. 

Mr. Nields. You were aware, were you not, of this change in 
story concerning the November Hawks shipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. Well, Mr. McFarlane, this is dated the 20th. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. On the 21st, you were interviewed by the Attorney 
General of the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you told the Attorney General of the United 
States, did you not, that in November of 1985 it was oil drilling 
equipment that was being sent to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I believe that I told him that there were 
reports of oil drilling equipment being considered and being of 
value in Teheran and that I couldn’t be certain then whether I had 
learned that in an intelligence report or from Colonel North. But 
that I had, I agreed, learned of it one way or another that there 
were in fact Hawks while in Geneva, and that the Secretary of 
State and the President were advised and made known of it, and 
you have seen here—in fact you drew our attention to my contribu¬ 
tion to this part of the chronology—which was a very cursory line 
that equipment was transferred. 

I think if you will go ahead and exhibit what is a note that even 
follows this to Admiral Poindexter from me, in which I report to 
him that I have contributed to this chronology some of it coming to 
me for the first time. I have no recollection about a November 
shipment which is still a little fuzzy in my mind. I think you have 
that in your book someplace here. 

My point is this, that in November when these chronologies were 
being made, my own recollection of the November shipment at all 
of weapons or of oil parts or whatever, was very, very dim, and I 
said as much both to Admiral Poindexter and what I contributed 
on the night of the 18th was just a cursory reference to equipment. 
But this portion of this document that you are referring to here is 
not my contribution to that version on the 20th of November. 

Mr. Nields. Let’s take it one step at a time. The first version of 
the chronology describes a shipment of Hawks in November. Your 
proposed revision makes no reference to Hawks but refers to equip¬ 
ment. 

The later version says that we were told it was oil drilling equip¬ 
ment and we didn’t find out that it was Hawk missiles until Janu¬ 
ary 1986. 

Then you go down to the Attorney General’s Office on Friday, 
November 21—is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you were interviewed by him? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I think you said earlier that the notes of that 
interview would reflect what you had said? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Before we get to the notes of that interview, you had 
had, I take it, during the course of the week of November 17th, a 
number of conversations with Mr. North? 

Mr. Garment. Mr. Nields, I think it would help the general audi¬ 
ence if you would add to the respective date the year, because we 
are moving back and forth. 

Mr. Nields. Good point. 

I am now in 1986. You had a number of conversations in the 
week of November 17, 1986 with Colonel North, did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. I expect so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you were down in his office? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Reviewing the chronology? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. On November 18th. 

Mr. Nields. And then I think you said you came down on an¬ 
other day and reviewed it a second time. 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe to Admiral Poindexter's office the 
next day. 

Mr. Nields. And you had conversations with Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North knew that Hawk missiles had been 
transported to Iran in November of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And Admiral Poindexter also knew that Hawk mis¬ 
siles had been transported to Iran in November of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you were working on a chronology that was 
supposed to set forth the collective understanding and knowledge 
of the people who had participated in November of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Nields. And you went down to the Attorney General's office 
on Friday at the end of the process of getting all these stories to¬ 
gether and I would ask you to turn to exhibit 67. These are the 
notes of your interview with the Attorney General. I think you in¬ 
dicated that Mr. Cooper was present, and I think you indicated he 
was taking notes. These are his notes. I will ask you to refer to the 
bottom of the third page 

[The exhibit appears at p. 743.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It says November Hawks. I take it that was you? 

Mr. McFarlane. I imagine, yes. 

Mr. Nields. This says he first I learned of it when briefed for a 
trip to Iran in May. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, in fact you learned of it in November, didn't 
you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, but I assume that you are implying that 
according to conversations with North or Poindexter in that same 
week I had learned of the Hawk transfer. Is that the point? 

Mr. Nields. Right now I am asking you what you told the Attor¬ 
ney General. You told the Attorney General that you first learned 
of the Hawks in May. Then on the top of the next page of the 
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notes, it says November 16 and 17, at summit in Geneva, learned 
that Israel had shipped oil equipment. So you told the Attorney 
General on Friday November 21 that you were told in November 
that it was oil equipment and didn't find out it was Hawk missiles 
until May. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that is exactly the story that was written in the 
last version of the chronology that we just looked at. Isn't that 
true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Where is that? 

Mr. Nields. That is exhibit 58, at page 6. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 660.] 

Mr. McFarlane. My copy of that says that, starts out in Janu¬ 
ary we learned that the Israeli responding to urgent entreaties 
from the Iranians, had used the proprietary aircraft to transport 18 
Hawk missiles. Is that the reference you have? 

Mr. Nields. Yes, and up above—we read this into the record al¬ 
ready and I don't want to burden the record—referring in the para¬ 
graph above, referring to the November 1985 shipment, it says "We 
were assured, at the time, that the Israelis were going to Try oil 
drilling parts as an incentive' ", then the next paragraph says, "in 
January we learned that the Israelis had used the proprietary air¬ 
craft to transport 18 Hawk missiles." 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. What I am asking you is, isn't it true that what you 
told the Attorney General the next day, namely, that in November 
you were told it was oil drilling equipment and didn't find out it 
was missiles until May, conforms to the version of the facts which 
is in this November 20 version of the chronology. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, what is missing from this, Mr. Nields, is 
that I stated in November on the 18th, and subsequently, and it is 
in written notes from me to Admiral Poindexter—this is 1986 
now—that I had no clear recollection of the November Hawk ship¬ 
ment at all, which is true. 

When I went to the Attorney General, I was still in that same 
basic condition but in our discourse there in the Attorney Gener¬ 
al's Office he and I talked about that. I mentioned that I had heard 
of some peripheral mention of oil parts perhaps being tried, that I 
wasn't sure that they were in fact shipped then, that I had no clear 
recollection of it. 

But then finally when he mentioned to me George Shultz has 
contemporaneous notes that he says you talked to him about the 
Hawks, and I said, I can understand that, and I will accept it. I 
have no clear recollection of it. 

But there wasn't any effort to deny. It was simply to say that I 
didn't recall what had happened. I could accept that the Secretary 
of State jotted that down, that he would right, and that is fine. 

I don't deny that, nor did I contribute to this November 20 chro¬ 
nology. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane, we will return in a moment back to 
November 1985, and exactly what you knew and what your partici¬ 
pation was then. I just want the facts to be clear. I think you have 
testified that Mr. North participated in preparing this chronology. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. And the last version of the chronology says that the 
United States was told that it was oil drilling equipment. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And Mr. North knew that it, in fact, had been Hawk 
missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. I assume so. 

Mr. Nields. And he knew that in 1985, did he not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. In November? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. Poindexter participated in this chronology. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he knew in November 1985 that it was Hawk 
missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. You had participated in this chronology? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you knew in November 1985 that it was Hawk 
missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Nields. And all three of you put out a story that it was oil 
drilling equipment and that that is what you had been told in 
1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. I disagree with that. First of all, your tracking 
of these versions of the chronology from the 18 to 20th assumes 
that in the 18th version which does not mention any oil parts, to 
the 20th, that that changed by contribution, and it isn't. Beyond 
that, the fact that in 1985 I had been informed about these 18 
Hawks being shipped, which is quite true, and is a matter of record 
in my notes with the Secretary of State, in 1986 I didn't recall that 
and that is what I said. 

But in the same conversation with the Attorney General, when 
reminded that there had been indeed Hawk shipments made, I 
said, fine, I accept that. I didn't recall it, and I wrote down that I 
didn't recall it in my note back to Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Nields. So you are saying that after a week of working on 
these chronologies, which moved from a version in which it was 
clearly stated that Hawk missiles had been transported in Novem¬ 
ber 1985, to a version which you then passed on to the Attorney 
General that we were told it was oil drilling equipment, through¬ 
out that week you never remembered that you had known in No¬ 
vember 1985 that Hawk missiles were shipped. 

Mr. McFarlane. I think I see what the problem is, Mr. Nields. 
First of all, I didn't work on these chronologies all the time. On the 
18th I was asked to come over but on the night of the 18th, I spent 
most of my time on the opening statement. 

I think that is obvious from the length of the cable I finally 
ended up writing. It was on the opening statement. 

I did, however, then turn my attention to the chronology that 
was being worked on. I didn't go all the way through it. I didn't 
read it all. 

I did go down and in several places made some changes to it and 
pointed out errors and others that I was assured would be taken 
care of. 
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But I didn’t get into all of them. I did, and I have testified, fo¬ 
cused on the President’s involvement in the original decision. 

Mr. Nields. I would like to turn for the moment back in time to 
November of 1985, when this Hawks missile transaction was actu¬ 
ally happening. I think you testified yesterday to the September 
transaction involving TOWs? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I think you testified about a time when you 
were asked to select which hostage should be released in exchange 
for those TOWs? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And thereafter, I take it there were continuing ef¬ 
forts to obtain release of the remaining hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, the person whom you were dealing with in 
Israel was—at that time—Mr. Kimche? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it you were in periodic contact with Mr. 
Kimche during the months of September and October? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And there came a time, did there not, on November 
the 8th, when Mr. Kimche came and had a meeting with you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that is reflected in your calendars, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Excerpts of which you have made available to the 
committees? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And Mr. Kimche told you at that point in time, did 
he not, that another transaction involving arms was being contem¬ 
plated? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know that I could tell you everything 
that was in that conversation. I accept what you say. 

Mr. Nields. Well, I will just state that in the Tower Commission 
report, it states that Mr. McMahon, who was the Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence, learned from you on the 14th of November 
that Mr. Kimche had visited and proposed another transfer of 
weapons to Iran. That is consistent with your recollection, isn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is entirely possible. 

Mr. Nields. Then, on November 15th, Mr. Rabin met with you in 
your office. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. You had not dealt with Mr. Rabin previously, had 
you, on these arms and hostage issues? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. But this time, Mr. Rabin talked to you about the up¬ 
coming transaction? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. Rabin was the Minister of Defense of Israel, 
wasn’t he? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And he was interested about replenishment of Israe¬ 
li weapons that were going to be sold to Iran, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. And he wasn't concerned about replenishment of oil 
drilling equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think so. 

Mr. Nields. He was Minister of Defense and he was concerned 
about replenishment of Israeli weapons. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And in your meeting with Mr. Rabin, it was late in 
the afternoon on a Friday, wasn't it? 

Mr. McFarlane. That sounds right, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And later that afternoon, you contacted Colonel 
North and had a meeting with him? 

Mr. McFarlane. I accept that if it is on the schedule. 

Mr. Nields. We might as well look at the schedule and be cer¬ 
tain, and that is exhibit 64. Do you have it in front of you, and 
have you found the date 11-15-85? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 690.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That is at the bottom of the page. It shows a meeting 
with Minister of Defense Yitzak Rabin, which ends at 5:02 in the 
afternoon? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. By the way, Mr. Rabin told you what kind of weap¬ 
ons he needed replenished, didn't he? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't really recall what Mr. Rabin had to say. 
I think you are right that his foremost concern was that if they 
made transfers of any description, would they be able to get them 
replaced, and that is true. 

Mr. Nields. At 7:00 that same evening, you had a meeting with 
Admiral Poindexter or some time after 7, and that is reflected on 
your calendar on the next page? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Then you have a meeting with Oliver North at 8:38? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then it shows the following morning at 7:59 
a.m., you have a meeting with Defense Secretary Weinberger? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that was immediately prior to your departure 
for Geneva? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. In fact, it was 10 minutes before you departed for 
Geneva? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, did you not discuss with Secretary Weinberger 
at that time the question of replenishment of Israeli Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don't know is the short answer. I really 
doubt it. I believe that Secretary Weinberger's concerns, which 
were understandable, concerned the positions that the President 
would take in his talks with Mr. Gorbachev concerning arms con¬ 
trol and that that is what we talked about. 

Mr. Nields. Well, the committee has- 

Mr. McFarlane. Also I think, and this is frankly just a knee- 
jerk reaction, that—wasn't there a story in the newspaper that 
morning that there was a leak that had come from the Defense De- 
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partment—I have forgotten what it was—but I recall that Cap's 
point was to say that Defense did not leak the document. 

And then later, on the way over, some unnamed official charac¬ 
terized it as sabotage of the summit. In fact, I am sure that was 
what it was about and not about Hawks. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane, the committee has information that 
as early as the next Tuesday, which would be one business day 
later, Mr. Weinberger's assistant, General Powell, was tasking 
people under him- 

Mr. Garment. I am sorry, I didn’t follow that. You say one busi¬ 
ness day later? 

Mr. Nields. This is a Saturday meeting with Mr. Weinberger. 
The next Tuesday, the committee has information that Mr. Wein¬ 
berger's assistant, General Powell, was tasking people under him 
to find 120 Hawk missiles in connection with the transaction in¬ 
volving Iran and Israel. 

Now, are you saying that to the best of your knowledge, that fact 
is unconnected with Mr. Rabin's visit on Friday and your conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Weinberger on Saturday? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I just tried to tell you. As best I can recall, 
when these matters came up and in what fashion and concretely 
what was said, and I just don't believe that it was discussed be¬ 
tween the Secretary and myself, but I am perfectly open to suggest¬ 
ing that, because I do know that in fact, Hawks were transshipped 
that it is likely that my deputies or someone with minority would 
have gone ahead to deal with the Defense Department. 

I accept your point, but not that it occurred as you are portray¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Nields. You are saying that perhaps you communicated Mr. 
Rabin's concern to Poindexter or North on Friday, and they were 
the ones who made queries with the Department of Defense? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think I left word with my deputies of what¬ 
ever was discussed with Mr. Rabin, but in point of fact, we didn't 
get into the concrete issues of trying to help alleviate the problem, 
because we didn't know of a need to do so until I had the call from 
Geneva from Mr. Rabin. 

Until that time, I don't think there was a request from Mr. 
Rabin for us to help him with anything, and that first arose when 
he went to New York, I went to Geneva and he called me there to 
resolve the problem. I called back to my deputies and they proceed¬ 
ed to do it, which it seems likely to me would have generated the 
kind of discussion with the Defense Department that you have 
summarized. 

So, I am ready to presume that it did happen, but I think in the 
way I just described it. 

Mr. Nields. Did Mr. Rabin, when he called you in Geneva, raise 
the issue of replenishment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t remember. I doubt that the Defense 
Minister, who is a very cautious person, would have discussed the 
weapons on a non-secure trans-Atlantic call. I believe he said, 
“That I have a problem in the shipment, can you help?'', and I said 
I would try to, and put somebody in touch with him from Washing¬ 
ton. 
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Mr. Nields. The issue of replenishment was in fact raised by Mr. 
Rabin in his face-to-face meeting with you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Was it as a result of his face-to-face meeting with 
you that the Defense Department was asked to look for Hawk mis¬ 
siles as they did one business day later? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t think that is true. 

Mr. Nields. Are you saying that you were not aware of the fact 
at the time that the Defense Department was asked to look for 120 
replacement Hawk missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. I will accept that I was made aware of that, 
and I would not have been troubled or puzzled by it, because you 
are right, Mr. Rabin had made clear they were going to make a 
shipment and they would need to replenish whatever they shipped, 
so I support your point, and take responsibility for it. 

I am saying that it probably played out in conversations between 
Defense staff and my own, Monday, Tuesday or whenever you say. 
I don’t think I discussed it with Mr. Weinberger, but that doesn’t 
alter the point that there were discussions. 

Mr. Nields. Would such a search have required your approval? 

Mr. McFarlane. For events- 

Mr. Nields. For one of your deputies to make a request of De¬ 
fense to look for 120 replacement Hawk missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, not necessarily. 

Mr. Nields. Are you saying that the Defense Department could 
be tasked to look for 120 replacement Hawk missiles in connection 
with a transaction with the Government of Iran without your 
knowledge and acquiescence? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, bear in mind that the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, the Secretary was fully aware of the fact that the President 
had approved the authority for Israel to make such shipments in 
the understanding that they would then come to the United States 
to purchase replacements. 

And so, for that process then to play out as he could have expect¬ 
ed it would, I don’t think would have been surprising. This was—I 
guess I am saying that it is quite true that it would have been es¬ 
sential that the Cabinet officers take part in the decision. Once 
taken, its implementation could have been handled by subordi¬ 
nates, even, but there was no question in the mind of the Secretary 
that while he was against it, the President had approved of the 
policy. 

Mr. Nields. There was something else that was involved in this 
transaction besides replenishment of Hawks, was there not, and 
that was hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Nields, before you go into that, we will 
take the 5-minute recess as previously announced. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will resume their session. 

Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Nields. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, when we broke we were talking about the fact 
that as part of this transfer of Hawks missiles, it was contemplated 
that the hostages were released. 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that was a matter of some interest to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And of course Mr. North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to refer briefly to exhibit no. 42. It 
is one of these PROF messages and it is from Mr. North to Mr. 
Poindexter. I am simply going to read some of it into the record 
and then I will ask you questions about it. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 587.] 

It is dated the 20th of November, 1985, and it starts off, 

The Israelis will deliver 80 MOD Hawks at noon on Friday, the 22nd of Novem¬ 
ber. These 80 will be loaded aboard three chartered aircraft owned by a proprietary 
which will take off at two-hour intervals for Tabriz. 

At the bottom of the first paragraph it refers to the fact that 
there is going to be a release of “five, repeat five AMSITS”—that is 
American citizens, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Those are the hostages, “from Hizballah, and they 
will be delivered to the U.S. embassy.” 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It states in the next paragraph, after indicating a 
price of $18 million will be paid for the 80 Hawks missiles, it says, 
“No aircraft will land in Tabriz until the AMSITS have been deliv¬ 
ered to the embassy.” 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. So it is contemplated there that the Hawks will not 
be delivered until after the hostages have been released. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And that is to avoid the kind of situation that you 
faced in September, I take it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then in the next paragraph it says, “Replenish¬ 
ment arrangements are being made through the MOD purchasing 
office in New York.” What does MOD refer to there? 

Mr. McFarlane. Ministry of Defense, I imagine. 

Mr. Nields. That is Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. There is, to say the least, considerable anxiety that 
we will somehow delay on their plan to purchase 120 of these 
weapons in the next few days. That is anxiety by Israel, I take it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it indicates that they anticipate getting their 
120 weapons in the next few days? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. In accordance with your instructions, I have told 
their agent that we will sell them 120 items at a price they can 
meet. It says, “I have further told them that we will make no effort 
to move on their purchase LOA”—what is LOA? 

Mr. McFarlane. Letter of offer and agreement; that is the terms 
of a weapons sale- 
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Mr. Nields. Until we have all five AMSITS safely delivered. In 
short, the pressure is on them. “Them” here is the Israelis? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suppose so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Because they—if the hostages don't come out and 
they deliver their weapons, they won't get any replenishments? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Then it refers to dispatching a covert hostage debrief 
team to Weisbaden, and it says there is the distinct possibility that 
at the end of the week we will have five Americans home and the 
promise of no future hostage takings in exchange for selling the Is¬ 
raelis 120 MOD Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Isn't it true that you were aware of the fact that 
there was an incipient exchange of Hawks missiles for American 
hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think I was. I was certainly hopeful. I didn’t 
give it more than about a 20 percent probability, but, yes, hopeful. 

Mr. Nields. And you communicated that in Geneva to the Presi¬ 
dent, did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. You told him that the Israelis were shipping weap¬ 
ons and that there was hope that the hostages would come out by 
the end of the week. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you also communicated it to the Secretary of 
State in Geneva? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And, indeed, in the Tower Commission report at 
page B-31 it states that “Secretary Shultz testified and told the 
board that McFarlane told him on November 18, 1985 in Geneva 
that four hostages would be released on Thursday, November 21. 
He said that Israel would fly a plane with 100 Hawks missiles to a 
third country and transfer them to another aircraft. If the hostages 
were released, the airplane would fly to Iran. If not, it would fly to 
Israel. Israel would buy replacements for these missiles from the 
U.S. and would be paid by Iran.” 

And then he says, “I complained to McFarlane that I had been 
informed so late that it was impossible to stop this operation.” 

My first question is, did you tell these things to Secretary Shultz 
in Geneva? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it he did complain? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have to take your word for it. I don't recall it 
that way. 

Mr. Nields. Then there was a foul-up, was there not, which you 
learned about while you were in Geneva that needed to be straight¬ 
ened out? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And there was a foul-up in the ability to transship 
the Hawks missiles from Israel to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And at first you learned about it from Minister 
Rabin over the telephone? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. And you communicated to your deputies in Washing¬ 
ton? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And asked them to see if they could straighten it 
out? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Nields. And then there came a time when you learned from 
them that they had been unable to straighten it out and they 
needed your help? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And at that time you were in Rome? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you called a foreign minister of a third country 
in order to obtain transit rights for the Hawks missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. Now, the hostages did not come out? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that was a matter of some disappoint¬ 
ment to all concerned, including you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And there came a time thereafter when you had a 
meeting, I think you have testified on December the 7th, with 
members of that security council in which the general subject of 
arms and hostages was discussed? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Nields. And Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then you went to—then you went to London? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And in London you met Mr. Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. You have testified to a number of things that he 
said, but isn't it true that one of the things that he said was that 
the wrong kind of Hawks missiles had been delivered to Iran in 
November? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That they had wanted the kind of missiles that shot 
down high flying planes and that they were given a different kind 
of missile? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he was quite angry about this and told you that 
his country was? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he said that that had jeopardized the continuing 
relationship of the two countries? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. Now- 

Mr. McFarlane. I told him to go pound sand, that is too bad. 

Mr. Nields. But you remember those conversations? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And they were about Hawks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And, in fact, they were about a particular kind of 
Hawks that had been delivered to Iran? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, was there any discussion of a finding in con¬ 
nection with the November 1985 shipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have learned that there was. I believe yester¬ 
day we covered that from November the 15th until December the 
2nd, I believe, that I was out of Washington and I think that is 
when most of this interest emerged in having a finding as a conse¬ 
quence of the CIA having been brought in to resolve the problem of 
the late November shipment, and that understandably raised the 
concerns of the Director and the Deputy Director and I believe that 
that is what led to their having proposed to Admiral Poindexter 
that there be a finding. 

Mr. Nields. But you are saying that what you are telling us now 
is based on things you have learned recently; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I want to get at whether you were aware at the time 
of any discussions about a finding? 

Mr. McFarlane. I really don't think that I was but I accept that 
it seems to me probable that at that December 7th meeting if the 
CIA was represented, and I think it was, that they would have 
been concerned and probably have taken that opportunity with the 
President present to say so, but I truly don't remember that occur¬ 
ring. 

Mr. Nields. Well, I want to ask you a few questions about that, if 
I may, Mr. McFarlane. First, if you will turn to exhibit 56. Do you 
have that in front of you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It is a November 26, 1985 letter from Mr. Casey to 
Vice Admiral Poindexter, your deputy, and it attaches a brief find¬ 
ing which has not been signed, at least this copy has not been 
signed. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. Now, you, as I understand it, were out of the country 
on November 26? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I take it that explains why this was sent to your 
deputy rather than you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, the information that we have, and I think it 
has been made public previously, is that the CIA kept calling on 
the telephone following the 26th of November inquiring whether 
the finding had been signed, and they kept being told that it had 
not yet been signed, and they were told that until December the 
5th. 

Now, you indicated you were out of the country on November 26, 
and I take it when you came back, you stopped briefly at your 
house and then continued on to California? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then you returned from California to Washing¬ 
ton on December 2nd; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that is correct. Whenever the Presi¬ 
dent came back, yes. 
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Mr. Nields. Well, if you wish, you can refer to your calendar, 
your diary entries, which is exhibit 64. They reflect that you were 
in your office on December the 3rd 

[The exhibit appears at p. 690.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Fine. 

Mr. Nields. OK. Now, the calendar also reflects that on Decem¬ 
ber the 3rd, you had a meeting at 8:50 with Admiral Poindexter; 
that you had a meeting at 11:40 with Admiral Poindexter; that you 
had a meeting at 1:22 with Admiral Poindexter; at 4:58 with Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter; at 6:20 with Admiral Poindexter; and at 6:54 with 
Admiral Poindexter. 

I take it that you resigned as National Security Adviser on the 
4th? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And would it be a fair assumption that on the 3rd, 
when you were meeting with Admiral Poindexter, among other 
things, you were preparing to pass the reins, so to speak, to him? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And discussing the various things that are on his or 
your agenda as of that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. I imagine so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, my question to you is whether you discussed 
the draft finding which has been put in front of you as exhibit 65? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 740.] 

Mr. McFarlane. It really doesn’t ring a bell. I have tried to 
recall whether it came up and I don’t believe that it did. It could 
have. I don’t believe it did. 

Mr. Nields. So, you are saying that you did not handle the draft 
finding yourself. 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. And you are saying that your deputy never men¬ 
tioned it to you when you got back to town on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
of December? 

Mr. McFarlane. I say I don’t recall him mentioning it to me. I 
don’t. 

Mr. Nields. There is a bit of a problem with this finding, is there 
not, Mr. McFarlane? Referring to the short description, it only 
talks about arms and hostages, doesn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It doesn’t say anything about broader initiatives. 

Mr. McFarlane. Um-hum. 

Mr. Nields. Did you have discussions either in November or De¬ 
cember of 1985 or at any later time with Admiral Poindexter or 
anyone else about this finding? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I don’t believe I did. And I say that because 
since you have pointed it out, that would have jumped out as some¬ 
thing that wasn’t consistent with my own motives in the Iran busi¬ 
ness, and frankly, the reason why I urged that it be discontinued in 
December, but I think that would have stood out in my memory, if 
it had come up between myself and the Admiral. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn briefly to exhibit 45. It is a 
long PROF message from North to Poindexter dated December 4, 
1985, and I won’t burden you or the committee at this time with 
reading the whole thing or even substantial portions of it. 
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[The exhibit appears at p. 594.] 

Suffice it to say that in the second paragraph, it makes reference 
to the attempted transfer of 80 Hawks missiles which went awry; it 
discusses a substituted complicated plan of arms for hostages in 
five installments; and then at the end of the PROF message on the 
last page, it states, “Thus, the only parties fully aware of all di¬ 
mensions of what we are about are you and RCM.” 

RCM is you, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it you were fully aware as of that time— 
December 4, 1985—fully aware of the Hawks transaction that had 
gone awry and of the proposals for the future? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don’t believe I was. I would have 
thought that if I was it would have been by the PROFs note, which 
was a traveling system that I had with me, but without either get¬ 
ting that or being copied on messages like this one it is unlikely 
that I was. 

Mr. Nields. But you were aware of the shipment of the 18 
Hawks. I think you have already testified to the fact that that 
went awry and of various aspects relating to it, including your call 
to the foreign minister of a third country and Mr. Rabin’s concern 
about replenishment. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I have said that, and my point is only to 
say that I have not read this message. 

If you are saying that I was conscience of everything in it, I will 
be glad to take time to read it. I don’t believe that I had then or 
have now a grasp of all the nitty-gritty of that mission. 

Mr. Nields. And Mr. North and Mr. Poindexter, as you have also 
already indicated, were aware of that Hawks transaction which 
had gone awry. 

And my question to you—and I don’t want to belabor the point— 
but my question to you, once again, is why was it—how did it come 
about that all three of you a year later were, either through chro¬ 
nologies or interviews with the Attorney General, stating that in 
November of 1985 it was your understanding that the Israelis were 
shipping oil drilling equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think, Mr. Nields, that I should say first 
of all that I accept responsibility for what happened, regardless of 
whether I knew about it or not. It was my job to have known, and I 
should have known whether I did or not. 

I believe that, because in the time from September to November 
of 1985 I was almost completely absorbed with preparations for the 
Geneva summit. 

In September we had the visit to Washington of the Soviet for¬ 
eign minister, preparations for those include not only defining the 
agenda, but the President’s absorption, digestion, and readiness to 
negotiate a number of items. 

It also involved the promotion in this country to Americans each 
of the four agenda items that the President was going to Geneva to 
meet on. That required four major speeches, all of whom were done 
by the NSC. 

In October it required that we not only go to the United Nations 
for a major delivery of a speech there and meet with a number of 
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heads of State, but as well, that I go to Moscow for a pre-trip, pre¬ 
summit planning trip with Secretary of State Shultz. 

Throw in Achille Lauro to occupy your free time, and you can 
see that I was not spending a lot of time on anything else. That is 
quite true. I am sure it is probably negligent, but it just isn't one of 
those things that I chose to send a lot of time on. 

I did go to Geneva and from that time until I left the govern¬ 
ment I was only in Washington from December 4 forward. 

Now, I do not mean by that to say that I am not responsible, be¬ 
cause I am, but I am also stating a simple fact, and that is that I 
doubt that I had then or have now a complete and thorough de¬ 
tailed knowledge of what happened on that shipment in which I 
was uninvolved except as a terminal player with the third country 
foreign minister. 

Mr. Nields. Did you during the week of November 17, 1986 dis¬ 
cuss with North or Poindexter the fact that each of you were going 
to say that your understanding of the November 1985 shipment 
had been that it was oil drilling equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. Did North or anyone else tell you either on the 20th 
of November, which is a Thursday, or the 21st, which is a Friday, 
that a dispute had arisen about what the government knew of the 
Hawks shipment in November of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think you are right. I would have said, I be¬ 
lieve, 18th, but you are perhaps correct. 

The way I recall it was the mention by Colonel North to me and 
it is probable that evening setting on November 18, that at the 
time it was ambiguous to him whether or not the shipment was to 
be of oil parts or of Hawks. But I thought that at the time he ac¬ 
knowledged that in the course of the shipment, he did learn that it 
was indeed Hawks. At the time I had a very superficial recall of 
exactly what had happened for the reasons I have stated and 
having been out of the country. 

But as to translating from that statement in 1986 to me of Colo¬ 
nel North's uncertainty about when precisely he learned that it 
was Hawks and not oil parts, I don't know how or if that was 
translated into the chronology actually written. 

Mr. Nields. Did North tell you on Thursday or Friday of that 
week that the Attorney General had come back from a trip because 
of a problem with the stories that were being told about the No¬ 
vember, 1985, shipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. That doesn’t ring any bells. 

Mr. Nields. You had a meeting with Mr. Ledeen and Mr. North 
in the middle of the day on Friday; I think you have already testi¬ 
fied to it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That was set up in advance, was it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was set up that day. Bear in mind that I was 
out of the city. I left on Wednesday, and was not in the city on 
Wednesday or Thursday, until late in the day on Thursday. 

Mr. Nields. Did North tell you at that meeting with you and 
Ledeen that a problem had arisen concerning the story you were 
telling and he was telling about the November, 1985, shipment? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I don’t really remember that he—what he 
talked about there. It was a very brief encounter. I believe yester¬ 
day I said that he came late and said that he would have to ar¬ 
range to come back again to see Mr. Ledeen. And then I or Mr. 
Ledeen said that he had—that he, Ledeen, had been going over 
what his role had been, and I will accept your point that he raised 
it. It doesn’t—it isn’t familiar to me. 

Mr. Nields. Did he tell you specifically that a question was being 
raised by people at the State Department? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, but I learned, I believe from the Attorney 
General himself, that the State Department recalled that the Sec¬ 
retary had, I think, his own notes, that it had been Hawks missiles, 
and I could accept that. 

Mr. Nields. It is your testimony that until you went to see the 
Attorney General, no one had told you that the State Department 
was raising a question about the story that you and North were 
telling? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t remember anyone saying that. 

Mr. Nields. I would like to switch topics now, Mr. McFarlane, 
and address the subject again of the Contras, particularly the Con¬ 
gressional inquiries, in the summer of 1985. I think you have al¬ 
ready testified about them, but would it be fair to say that in the 
summer of 1985, there were some news articles about the Contras 
and the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the news articles were on the subject of where 
the Contras’ funding was coming from and whether the NSC was 
giving them any support. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that you then received a letter or let¬ 
ters from several members of Congress and the Senate? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Nields. And one of them was from Congressman Barnes? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I think that has been marked as exhibit 40A. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 547.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he states, indeed in the very first paragraph, I 
am writing in response to recent press reports, and he indicates 
that they are on the subject of the NSC staff members providing 
advice and fund-raising support to the Nicaraguan resistance. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he asks you to supply information on that sub¬ 
ject and also documents. Is that correct? That is the beginning of 
the second page of the letter. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I think you have testified that when you got the 
letter or learned that it had been received you asked Commander 
Thompson to pull the relevant documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think probably Admiral Poindexter, but it 
was ultimately done by Brenda Reger, the Freedom of Information 
Act professional, and given to Admiral Poindexter, and in turn, to 
Commander Thompson, is that correct? 

Mr. Nields. And Commander Thompson is a lawyer? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir, he is in the JAG Corps of the Navy. 

Mr. Nields. And when you returned to Washington, he gave you 
the documents that had been pulled? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And told you that some of them were problematic? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you then made a list of the ones that were prob¬ 
lematic? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I went through and read them all and 
had my own judgments about which were of concern and I did 
make a list of those, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the listing has been marked as exhibit 40 and I 
think you have testified that it is in your handwriting? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 545.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it lists six documents by the number in which 
they were filed in NSC files? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Nields. And one of those documents is numbered 400213? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I think that document has been marked exhibit 35. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 492.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And this is one of the ones which you found to be 
problematical? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And this is a memorandum from North to you, I 
take it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Dated March 5, 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Nields. And that was in fact sent to you at the time—in 
other words, it was sent to you on or about March 5, 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. I expect so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. So this is the second time that you were reading it? 
August of 1985 was the second time you were reading it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Probably so. 

Mr. Nields. I take it what Mr. North is trying to do here is to 
reward a certain Central American country for assistance that it 
had provided to the Contras in obtaining arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that any objective person would 
see it that way. I don't intend to what the Navy calls see a lawyer 
about it, but the fact that a country on its merits deserves foreign 
aid is a condition which Ollie could very well wrap into a more ro¬ 
mantic portrayal of why they ought to be getting it. Now, it isn't 
worth arguing about. 

Yes, for me, to ask Cabinet officers and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs whether they thought Guatemala was deserving of for¬ 
eign aid is a reasonable thing to do. On its merits it was worth en¬ 
dorsing. In March when it came across, I don't recall having 
gotten—paying attention to it at all. When it came up in August, I 
do recall saying that this is just one more kind of example of hy¬ 
perbole where innocent propositions are given a rather lurid kind 
of cast that was just not true. 
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Mr. Nields. But North's purpose in this memo is to reward this 
Central American country for helping the Contras get arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. That I think is correct, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he says so here, and these are his words, I un¬ 
derstand, not yours, “the real purpose of your memo is to find a 
way by which we can compensate the Central American country 
for the extraordinary assistance they are providing to the Nicara¬ 
guan Freedom Fighters." 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Then he goes on to say that at tab 2, “Are end user 
certificates which the Central American country provided for the 
purchase of nearly $8 million worth of munitions to be delivered to 
the FDN. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. An end user certificate, I take it, is a certificate that 
states the actual final user of munitions? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And in this case, this Central American country was 
not the final user of the munitions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. So the end user certificates were false? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right, in the normal course of CIA secu¬ 
rity of a movement the requirement is to identify a country and by 
working through intelligence sources, and sister services, to gain 
the cooperation of another country's intelligence service to provide 
end user certificates. And it isn't beyond imagination—in fact I 
assume that when the agency was authorized and took part in 
training the Contras that that was part of the training, how you do 
that. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that North's purpose here is to reward 
the Central American country for having these false end user cer¬ 
tificates? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is true. It may be interesting to 
note that the United States was providing military assistance to 
other Central American countries, to Salvador, to Honduras, and to 
Panama in much lesser sums, but Guatamala was the exception 
and it was because the Congress had understandable complaints 
about their human rights record and the killing of peasants and 
others by militia forces of internal security forces but that had 
begun to change for about a year's time and there had been a new 
government and for me raising the question- 

Mr. Nields. Without getting into what Central American country 
we are talking about, and you have listed a number, I take it it is 
fair to say, that Mr. North was in touch with people from that Cen¬ 
tral American country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And, indeed, he had obtained what he refers to as a 
wish list from that country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he has been in touch with them, would you not 
infer, in connection with their having provided these end user cer¬ 
tificates? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suppose. 
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Mr. Nields. And the wish list is attached to this document, is it 
not, as an exhibit, in the document- 

Mr. Garment. Mr. McFarlane had not completed his answer to 
your previous question and I think he should have an opportunity. 

Mr. Nields. I think he should, too. I had a reason for wanting to 
pose another question, but please if there is more information you 
want to give us as to a previous question, you may do so. 

Mr. Garment. Never mind. 

Mr. Nields. The wish list is attached, is it not, to exhibit 35, it is 
the last document, and it is a list of various kinds of military 
equipment that this country wants. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 492.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And North had obtained that wish list? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it it is fair to infer from this document as 
I say and as you have testified that he has had some conversations 
with the people from that country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. In connection with the memo that he is writing to 
you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And what he is writing—he is asking you if you will 
make a recommendation to the Secretaries of Defense and State 
that this Central American country be rewarded? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think it was quite accurate. He is asking 
that I ask them for their views on whether this country merits the 
aid, I believe. 

Mr. Nields. Well, he is asking you to send a memorandum which 
recommends that they be given some aid? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, and I felt that way. I didn't feel that way 
because they were giving support to the Contras alone, although, 
gosh, that certainly wouldn't disqualify them for me. 

Mr. Nields. And you did eventually send that memorandum? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. The one that Mr. North had recommended that you 
send? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And he says in his memo to you at the top of page 
two, your memo does not refer to the arrangements which have 
been made for supporting the resistance, referring to the Nicara¬ 
guan resistance, I take it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And in fact, your memorandum did not make any 
such reference? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. Did you tell Mr. North at or about the time you got 
this memorandum that he should be careful to tell the Central 
American country that there was no connection between what you 
were doing and the fact that they had supplied end user certifi¬ 
cates for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Did I tell him to say that there was no connec¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Nields. Yes. 
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Mr. McFarlane. I don't think I told him anything. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Nields, if you will excuse the interrup¬ 
tion, it is twelve o'clock, and I take it you still have a few more 
questions to ask. 

Mr. Nields. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. May I suggest then that we recess until 
two o'clock this afternoon, at which time Mr. Nields will resume 
questioning. The committees will stand in recess until 2:00 p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 12:00 noon, the committees recessed, to recon¬ 
vene at 2:00 p.m. the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The select committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
Room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two select com¬ 
mittees will continue. And Mr. Nields, you may continue your 
questioning. 

Mr. Nields. Good afternoon, Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. McFarlane. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Nields. I am going to briefly switch subjects once again to 
your May 1986 trip to Tehran. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I think this is all clear, but I want to make certain. 
Who was in charge of that mission? 

Mr. McFarlane. I was. 

Mr. Nields. And when you first flew into Tehran, you were car¬ 
rying, as I understand it, one pallet of Hawks spare parts. 

Mr. McFarlane. Perhaps it would be useful to describe a pallet. 
I imagine that it was twice the length of this table and probably 
twice as wide and perhaps six feet high. 

Mr. Nields. And there were many more pallets which were left 
behind in Tel Aviv? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, there were. 

Mr. Nields. Then there came a time when you gave directions 
for a plane to take off carrying the remaining spare parts? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did not give that direction. It was given 
during the night by Colonel North, and when advised of it, I turned 
it around and sent it back. 

Mr. Nields. Well, OK. That, I think, leads into the question that 
I wanted to ask you. We had testimony last week from Mr. Secord 
that he was the owner of these spare parts, and that he could 
decide whatever he wanted with them. 

Was that your understanding? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. It was my understanding that the parts 
were being sold by the U.S. Government, I thought directly to Iran. 
But I have to say, I can imagine that it would have made sense to 
go through a cut-out for it, but my assumption was they were being 
sold by the United States to Tehran. 

They had come from warehouses in the United States, and I as¬ 
sumed were palletized by Americans in these planes. 
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Mr. Nields. And who could make the decision as to whether 
those Hawks parts would be delivered to Tehran? 

Mr. McFarlane. I could. 

Mr. Nields. And who could make the decision that they should 
not be delivered to Tehran? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe myself and no others. 

Mr. Nields. And you did, I take it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And General Secord obeyed your directions, did he 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Wouldn't it be fair to say, Mr. McFarlane, that it 
was the U.S. Government that was in control of what happened to 
those spare parts while you were in Tehran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I am going to switch back now to the subject we 
were on just before we broke for lunch, and this has to do with que¬ 
ries that were made of you by various committees of the House of 
Representatives concerning support of the Contras. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. You have indicated that this subject and episode are 
not perhaps your favorite, and it is not my intention unnecessarily 
to have you repeat testimony you gave yesterday, but this is a 
matter of concern to the House of Representatives, which has- 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Nields, you are being terribly kind, and 
during the break, I had the misfortune to turn on the television 
whereby a young woman was describing that I was a rather fragile 
flower that had to be catered to. That is nonsense. Shoot your best 
shot. 

Mr. Nields. I will ask you questions about your correspondence 
with the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McFarlane. Please do. 

Mr. Nields. I think when we broke, you were testifying about 
one of the documents on this numbered list that you made of prob¬ 
lematic documents. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. And it was a document in which Colonel North had 
described false end user certificates provided by a Central Ameri¬ 
can country, and a wish list of arms that he had obtained from 
that Central American country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. A second document on that list is a document num¬ 
bered 402007, and that is exhibit no. 37. You testified about it yes¬ 
terday. It makes reference to current donors. And I believe you tes¬ 
tified yesterday that the current donors collectively referred to 
Country Two. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 519.] 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And that is the country that you testified about yes¬ 
terday that essentially funded the Contras in 1984 and 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And I think you testified also that this document in¬ 
dicates that the Contras used that money to purchase arms, and 
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there is a list of the arms that they purchased attached to the doc¬ 
ument? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. And again, without belaboring it, Country Two is the 
country whose representatives you had conversations with about 
the Contras prior to the donations? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. Then there is another document—before I get off 
that one, obviously it goes without saying, I take it that this docu¬ 
ment eventually would—well, it reflects the fact that you and the 
National Security Council were aware of the Contra source of fund¬ 
ing at that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. Then there is another document on the numbered 
list, which is document numbered 401214. And it is exhibit no. 32. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 466.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. And this document, again you testified about it yes¬ 
terday—it comes in at least three parts. The first part, I think you 
said yesterday, reflects that North interceded with a third country 
in order to facilitate a shipment of arms to the Contras. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then the second page of the document makes 
reference to reports received from General Singlaub, or that he had 
given North, relating to his contacts with two other countries? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. Then the last page of the document reads as follows: 

This weekend, at the request of Secretary John Lehman, I met with Mr. David 
Walker, a former British SAS officer who now heads two companies, KMS and SA- 
LADIN, which provide professional security services to foreign governments. Walker 
had been approached several months ago prior to initiating the current financial 
arrangement for the FDN. In addition to the security services provided by KMS, 
this offshore (Jersey Islands) company also has professional military Trainers’ avail¬ 
able. Walker suggested that he would be interested in establishing an arrangement 
with the FDN for certain special operations expertise aimed particularly at destroy¬ 
ing HIND helicopters. Walker quite accurately points out that the helicopters are 
more easily destroyed on the ground than in the air. 

Unless otherwise directed, Walker will be introduced to Calero and efforts will be 
made to defray the cost of Walker’s operations from other than Calero’s limited 
assets. 

I have just read you a page from a document that North sent to 
you in December of 1984, and which you reviewed again in the late 
summer of 1985, and you marked as a problematic document. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. Now, after—and we have only gone over, I think, 
three of the six problematic documents—after reviewing them and 
consulting with Colonel North, you then drafted a reply to Con¬ 
gressman Barnes' letter or he drafted one for you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Nields. And I believe that is exhibit 40B. Do you have that 
in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 564.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. And is that your reply to Congressman Barnes? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is. 
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Mr. Nields. And in that reply, you refer, do you not, to the 
search of documents that you did before you wrote the letter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. You say in the first paragraph, “Like you, I take 
these charges very seriously/'—that is referring to charges that 
members of the National Security Council have been assisting the 
Contras—“and consequently have thoroughly examined the facts 
and circumstances which could bear upon these charges in any 
fashion." 

That refers to your document review. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Then you say in the next paragraph, based on this 
review, “I want to assure you that my actions and those of my staff 
have been in compliance with both the spirit and the letter of the 
law." 

I think that was read yesterday into the record. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. At the bottom, in a section which I don't believe was 
read into the record, you expand on that statement, do you not? 
The bottom of that first page? 

I will read it and then ask whether you would agree that you 
expand on that statement. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. You state at the bottom of the page, “Contrary to 
reports that we used these contacts,"—referring to contacts with 
Contras—“to provide Tactical influence' or to plan military oper¬ 
ations, we urged the resistance leaders to forge a representative po¬ 
litical front involving credible nonmilitary figures at achieving a 
democratic outcome in Nicaragua." 

You would agree, and I think that you have already testified to 
this, that that is not a fair summary of what the documents show 
Colonel North was doing with respect to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don't think that I would make that sug¬ 
gestion. This is administrative information which is true. It isn't 
intended to portray what the documents reflect. 

Mr. Nields. Well, you continue it, I think, in the rest of that 
paragraph, and vou say, for example, in the last two sentences of 
the paragraph, “Throughout, we have scrupulously abided by the 
spirit and the letter of the law. None of us has solicited funds, fa¬ 
cilitated contacts for prospective potential donors, or otherwise or¬ 
ganized or coordinated the military or paramilitary efforts of the 
resistance." 

Actually, you had facilitated contacts for prospective, potential 
donors, had you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I perhaps was drawing the distinction be¬ 
tween when that was a matter not proscribed in law, but unless 
you are talking about other contacts among private citizens in this 
country—are you—I mean, I- 

Mr. Nields. No, I was referring to Country Two and the fact that 
the actual donors had, as I understand it, Country Two was the 
actual donors- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that you had not only facilitated contacts, but 
you had facilitated the actual contribution. 
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Mr. McFarlane. I will accept that, yes. I think I said that yes¬ 
terday. 

Mr. Nields. And then you state at the end of the letter, “Mr. 
Chairman, like you, I am most concerned that at a time when hu¬ 
manitarian assistance is being extended to the UNO, there be no 
misgivings as to the existence of any parallel efforts to provide, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, support for military or paramilitary activities 
in Nicaragua. There has not been, nor will there be, any such ac¬ 
tivities by the NSC staff.” 

Now, that—it is difficult, would you not concede, to square that 
statement with the memos that you had put on your list which 
show, for example, that North was receiving wish lists from a Cen¬ 
tral American country that had supplied false end user certificates 
for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't want to split hairs, Mr. Nields. I accept 
the responsibility for these things. I think to the extent that your 
question just now implies that I was witnessing at the time that 
Colonel North was engaged in providing himself channels and par¬ 
allel effort for support of the Contras is not the case. With regard 
to the end user certificates that you mentioned, the fact of how 
Colonel North came by those, if he did in fact, isn't clear yet. The 
possibility that the Contras on their own had been instructed by 
the CIA, during the time it was legal for them to do so, on how to 
get those end user certificates is a possibility. I think it unlikely 
but at the time the existence of an infrastructure of parallel sup¬ 
port wasn't clear. 

Mr. Nields. Actually, the end user certifications were supplied 
on their face, were they not—they bear the name of Mr. Secord's 
company? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is a valid point. Not until this in¬ 
vestigation have I looked at the end user certificates, and if I had 
that would certainly have flagged my attention, because it is an 
American company being referenced there. 

Mr. Nields. But the end user certificates were attached to the 
very document that you pulled out of NSC files? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, but I always did the action 
papers at the end of the day, at 6 o'clock, when people would go 
home and I would get most of my work done, paper work done be¬ 
tween 6 and 10. So I would go through and determine what the op¬ 
erative requirement was for me, what am I being asked to do, in 
this case sign a memorandum asking whether or not a certain 
country ought to be beneficiary of foreign aid. 

That isn't an issue, of course they should, and I signed it. It was 
inattentive at least for me not to go back through each of the tabs. 
I don’t always go back through each tab because if clearly on the 
merits of the case—as in this case—a Central American country 
being deserving or not, of foreign aid—the attachments were gratu¬ 
itous to me, but it has resulted—and I am remiss because of it—has 
resulted in the failure of me to identify that there was a U.S. com¬ 
pany involved here and that would have jumped out at me I think. 

Mr. Nields. You are testifying what you did or what you read at 
the time the memo was written? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. Then I take it you reviewed all these memoranda 
again shortly before you wrote the letter? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did, but I still didn't look at the certificates. 

Mr. Nields. But you flagged the ones as problematic and wrote 
them on a list? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. In your letter to Congressman Barnes you made no 
reference to his request for duplicates did you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Nields. And that resulted in his sending you another letter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that letter is marked exhibit 40C. Do you have 
that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 551.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. And that is a letter to you from Congressman 
Barnes dated September 30, 1985, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Nields. And it says in its third paragraph, “I am sure you 
understand the pertinent documents must be provided if the com¬ 
mittee is to be able to fulfill its obligation." Do you see that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Congressman Barnes wanted to be able to look him¬ 
self at the same documents which you had looked at? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And at that point in time, you did not want him to? 

Mr. McFarlane. It wasn’t a matter of looking at them, but here 
the transmission and delivery of documents to the Hill is a distinc¬ 
tion that is fairly often drawn. 

Mr. Nields. But I take it you did not want him to look at those 
documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I invited him down to allow him to look at 
them. 

Mr. Nields. Before you did that, didn’t you have a conversation 
with Mr. Thompson on the subject of whether it was proper to re¬ 
write the documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, but that didn’t affect what happened to 
the documents prepared and collected for this investigation. 

Mr. Nields. But you did discuss that with Mr. Thompson and he 
told you that he thought documents that go from an inferior to a 
superior and that were put in NSC files could not be re-written? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And nonetheless, you had North draft some revisions 
to one or two of these documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it isn’t nonetheless, because only after 
North made the distinction between what I interpreted and what 
was true and went away to write what he said to be the true case 
did I then consult with Mr. Thompson and based upon what he 
said, although I didn’t take it as an informed opinion, truly, I did 
not integrate what Colonel North had written. 

Mr. Nields. So, first, you had North re-write a couple of the doc¬ 
uments, then you went to Mr. Thompson and asked him if it was 
proper and he said no, and you, in fact, did not re-write any of the 
documents? 
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Mr. McFarlane. None of them were integrated into existing 
files. 

Mr. Nields. Thereafter, one week after you had decided not to re¬ 
write the documents, you did contemplate withholding them from 
Congress, did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I asked the advice of counsel in the White 
House at the time, Mr. Fielding, and I was looking for his advice 
on how to handle an executive legislative matter, and this was a 
fairly common occurrence where various committees would seek in¬ 
formation, and there were about a half a dozen different ways of 
meeting the needs of the Congress and the needs of the White 
House in this case, and they included such alternatives as sending 
the documents if they didn't involve any advice to the President, 
taking the documents to the Hill to be read at the Hill with staff, 
short of that, taking them to the Hill, but no staff, short of that, 
bringing the Member to the White House with staff, short of that, 
without staff, and so forth. 

But that kind of call was normally made by the Legislative 
Office or by the counsel in the White House, and that is why I 
asked Mr. Fielding about it. 

Mr. Nields. Or simply flatly asserting executive privilege. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you discussed that with Mr. Fielding, did you 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And what you eventually—before I get to that, I 
take it then it is the case since you contemplated changing the doc¬ 
uments, and you contemplated withholding them altogether, that 
you did not want to reveal them to the Congress. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is really not so. There was no question in 
my mind but that it would be an extremely torturous, conflicting, 
disagreeable outcome and that I hoped that we didn't come to that, 
yes, that is true, but at the same time it seemed to me that the 
nature of those infractions of law that I had been able to identify 
in point of fact were not the sorts of things that the Congress had 
been terribly concerned about. 

I had no illusions that it wouldn't become or could become from 
the political point of view quite an embarrassing thing but the doc¬ 
uments were collected and the Congressman could have, had he 
chosen, gone ahead to read them. 

Mr. Nields. In any event, I take it you communicated back to 
Congressman Barnes that you would not let any of his staff review 
them. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you told him to come down to your office and he 
did. 

Mr. McFarlane. I invited him down, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Nields. And you had some documents on your desk when 
you met with him? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you met with him for a relatively short period 
of time, did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. How long was it? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I think- 

Mr. Nields. Half-hour, hour? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not more than 10 minutes or so. 

Mr. Nields. And you had budgeted a relatively short period of 
time, had you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it—it was part of your thinking that if a 
busy Congressman came down to your office and saw a substantial 
stack of documents, and you were having a short meeting, it was 
very unlikely that he would ask to read through the documents 
from one end to the other? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is true, yes. 

Mr. Nields. But you also had available to you, did you not, a 
memorandum from Mr. Thompson that he had written you the day 
before? That would be exhibit 70. Do you have that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 752.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. And that is a memorandum from Mr. Thompson to 
you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Nields. Dated October 16, 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And your meeting with Congressman Thompson was 
going to be on October 17? 

Mr. McFarlane. Congressman Barnes, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Nields. I am sorry, what did I say? Congressman Barnes, 
yes. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it was going to be according to this memo, you 
had budgeted an hour, 8:30 to 9:30. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And Thompson writes in this memo, and I will read 
from the second and third paragraphs, 

In addition to assuring Representative Barnes that all the members of your staff 
are directly responsible to you for their actions, and that none of them has violated 
the letter or the spirit of the law, you should advise him that any contact with Con¬ 
tras was at your direction and with your knowledge in furtherance of the Presi¬ 
dent's initiatives. 

Then, it says in the next paragraph, 

Any documents pertaining to the above contacts are internal and deliberative in 
nature and are furthermore not NSC agency documents. As Presidential advisory 
papers, they fall under the dominion of the President and are no longer subject to 
your disposition. 

Do you see that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. Did you receive this memorandum before the meet¬ 
ing? 

Mr. McFarlane. Probably so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, when you met with Congressman Barnes, I 
take it he never reviewed any documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, he didn't. 

Mr. Nields. Did there ever come a point where you actually told 
him right then and there, Congressman Barnes, “You can read all 
the documents"? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Are you certain of that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe the way it went was that I told him 
what I had done in conducting the search, what I had done by way 
of interviewing Colonel North, other members of the staff, said 
that I had assembled the documents, and that counsel advised that 
he could review them in the White House without staff, if he chose. 

I believe that is exactly the way it went. 

Mr. Nields. Did you have all of the documents on your desk at 
the time, including the problematic ones? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think so. 

Mr. Garment. Including the problematic ones. 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. In any event, Congressman Barnes never read any of 
the documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, he didn't. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it it is fair to say that North stopped 
writing documents like that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I can account for about another month 
until I resigned. Beyond that, I don't know. 

Mr. Nields. But I take it that Colonel North did not change his 
conduct with respect to assisting the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I guess I don't have any first-hand basis 
for saying yes or no. 

Mr. Nields. Then, could you turn to exhibit 45F? Do you have 
that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 614.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. This is a PROF, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it is dated after the time that you left the 
White House? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. But I think you have already testified that you had 
one of these machines even after you left the White House? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And this is a PROF from Oliver North to you, is it 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Nields. Dated in February of 1986. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. The first part of it relates to Iran and then at the 
bottom, it says, “Have asked J.M.P."—that is Poindexter, is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. —“for a session with you and Dick Secord as soon as 
possible after Dick returns tomorrow night from Europe where he 
is setting up an arms delivery for the Nicaraguan resistance. A 
man of many talents, old Secord is." 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you got that message from North in February of 
1986? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. Then would you turn to exhibit 45H. Do you have 
that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 617.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. And this is a PROF from North to you dated March 
of 1986? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it starts, it reads as follows: 

After the House vote on aid to the resistance, I plan to take a few days just to get 
reacquainted with the family. Meanwhile, we are trying to find a way to get 10 
Blowpipe launchers and 20 missiles through the Short Brothers rep. 

Now, Blowpipe launchers and missiles are weapons, are they 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. They are, yes. It is a surface-to-air, hand-held, 
shoulder-fired, IR-seeking missile. 

Mr. Nields. Then it goes on, “VP from Short Brothers sought me 
out several months ago and I met with him again a few weeks ago 
when I was there”—leaving out some country locations. “Short 
Brothers, the manufacturer of the Blowpipe, is willing to arrange 
the deal, conduct the training, and even send”—I can’t read the 
next initials—“TECH REPS if we can close the arrangement. Dick 
Secord has already paid 10 percent down on the delivery and we 
have an EUC”—and that means end user certificate, does it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. —“which is acceptable to”—the country name is de¬ 
leted. “Unfortunately, the week all this was going to closure, we 
decided to go forward”—the word is blank. “The arrangement is 
now on ice and we are casting about for a way to tell [country 
name deleted] that we would be pleased if all this went through. 
Your thoughts would be appreciated.” 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. He is telling you about some efforts by him and Dick 
Secord to get some Blowpipe missiles for the Contras, isn’t he? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. And I am glad, Mr. Nields, that you are 
bringing this out because I don’t think it has ever been brought out 
before, the context in which this occurred. Specifically, as I left the 
administration, there were two important changes which altered 
the authority of the administration to do things that under my own 
time in government, it could not do. 

Specifically, the two things were that there was a finding by the 
President on the Iran business; the CIA under that finding was put 
in charge of what amounted to a sale of U.S. weapons to third par¬ 
ties to Iran. 

Now, knowing that or learning that after the fact from Admiral 
Poindexter, the involvement of the CIA suggested to me that, as 
with any CIA operation, they would contract to someone, and it 
wouldn’t surprise me if it was someone who had worked with the 
CIA as General Secord had, to do X, Y or Z under the finding. That 
is an important difference. After I left, that could become the 
norm. But not while I was in government. So it wouldn’t have sur¬ 
prised me to know of General Secord’s participation in 1986. 

The second new condition that existed was that the administra¬ 
tion was authorized to provide advice to the Contras. Now, it is 
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true that there is a line to be drawn between what constitutes legal 
and other advice, and I believe the language in the report fore¬ 
closed advising on tactical military operations but not on intelli¬ 
gence or where you should go to buy your arms or this kind of 
thing generically. So to learn of efforts or interest on the part of 
the Contras in finding Blowpipes to something else would not have 
necessarily been out of bounds. 

But I do take your point. I think it crossed my mind certainly 
that it wasn't just a matter of Colonel North's advising them for 
them then to get on an airplane and go to London and buy a Blow¬ 
pipe. Probably he was giving them more advice than that, but I 
didn't know that certainly or for sure, and it wasn't necessarily out 
of bounds. 

Mr. Nields. I take it you are saying two things. One is that you 
were aware that Mr. Secord was involved in helping the Contras. 

Mr. McFarlane. From this message, that would be suggested, 
yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the second is that you are aware after you left 
the NSC that Mr. North was, among other things, helping the Con¬ 
tras get weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Would you turn, then, to exhibit 46. Do you have 
that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 620.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. The first paragraph—this is also, I take it, a PROF 
message in April, now, 1986, from North to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. The first paragraph I am going to skip. That deals 
with another subject. 

The second paragraph reads as follows: “Also not a good week¬ 
end. Went to CENTAM,"—that is Central America— 

to try and reassure our friends, both governmental and resistance, that we would 
get funding through the Congress. In the four years I have been working this effort, 
it was the most depressing session to date. There is great despair that we may fail 
in this effort, and the resistance support account is darn near broke. 

What was he talking about there, the “resistance account"? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suppose the aggregate amount of funds that 
he had for supporting them. I don't know if he is distinguishing 
here between the humanitarian support and whatever support may 
have been collected otherwise. 

Mr. Nields. And it goes on: 

Any thoughts where we can put our hands on a quick three to five million dol¬ 
lars? Gaston is going back to his friends who have given $2 million so far in hopes 
that we can bridge things again, but time is running out along with the money. 

Gaston is who? 

Mr. McFarlane. Probably Gaston Sigur, who at the time was 
the head of the Asian branch of the NSC. 

Mr. Nields. And his friends, without identifying any particular 
one? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I could guess that they were Asian 
friends, obviously. I do recall, as well, that I had heard—and I am 
trying to recall whether it was orally or in writing—after the fact 
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of one of, I think, Mr. Sigur having made a contact with an Asian 
government seeking support and after having been turned down 
and my learning of it—and I made it very emphatic—we could 
have nothing to do either with seeking nor with making the ar¬ 
rangements for any third country donations and that if any third 
country had an interest, it had to be for them, handled by them 
with the Contras directly. 

Mr. Nields. But I take it from this PROF message North is tell¬ 
ing you that Mr. Sigur went to one of his friends, the third coun¬ 
try, and got $2 million, and he is suggesting that he should go back 
again. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yesv. 

Mr. Nields. Then the message goes on, “So far we have seven 
aircraft working, have delivered over $37 million in supplies and 
ordinance, but the pot is almost empty.” 

“Ordinance” means weapons, does it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. “Have told Dick”—you knew who Dick was? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That is Mr. Secord? 

Mr. McFarlane. Probably, yes. 

Mr. Nields. “—to prepare to sell the ship first and then the air¬ 
craft as a means of sustaining the effort.” 

What was “the ship”? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know. It sounds to me like he is writing 
this on the assumption that I did know what ship he was talking 
about. I didn't. I don't know today, for that matter. 

Mr. Nields. You didn't have any conversations with him that are 
not on PROFs? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, we did. I don't think he ever told me 
about a ship. 

Mr. Nields. Then he says, “Where we go after that is a very big 
question. How about Ross?” Do you know who that refers to? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is very likely Mr. Ross Perot. 

Mr. Nields. Then it goes on, as you know, “I have never asked 
him for help in this regard, believing that he would be inclined to 
talk about it.” Now I take it from that, that you would conclude 
that Mr. North had made a—approached some other people for 
money who would not be inclined to talk about it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, Mr. Nields, it is inferential. 

I have to say I think your conclusions are justified entirely by a 
reasonable person reading these things, and I think it does little 
good for me to say repeatedly that this kind of, oh, Rabelaisean 
cast to the messages and to the creation of romantic kinds of activi¬ 
ties are—I don't dismiss them at all. 

But because I view them through four or five years experience of 
reading things which I knew to be not compatible with the realities 
of things I wouldn't necessarily have gotten upset. I was someone 
out of government unable to either get access to the truth or to 
confirm or deny the precise validity of what I was reading here. 

Mr. Nields. But North, I take it, continued to talk to you even 
after you had left government and communicate to you through 
these PROF messages? 
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Mr. McFarlane. That is obviously true. I think perhaps in the 
year’s time there may have been a dozen messages or once a month 
or so. 

Mr. Nields. And he was quite open with you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. About what he was doing with respect to the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, did there come a time, to your recollection, 
when there was a resolution of inquiry introduced in Congress with 
respect to Mr. North? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe there was such a resolution introduced 
in 1986, at least I do know that there were questions raised about 
Colonel North’s activities. 

Mr. Nields. Summer of 1986? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Also concerned with the question of North’s support 
for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to an exhibit that has been 
marked exhibit number 69. Do you have that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 751.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. Is that a PROF message that you were sent a copy 
of? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. It appears to be from the Executive Secre¬ 
tary of the NSC staff to a number of people. 

Mr. Nields. Including you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it relates to an interview, does it not, between 
North and members of the House Intelligence Committee? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it is dated August 1986? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it relates to this resolution of inquiry, does it 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And whoever is reporting to you says the session was 
a success, North’s remarks were thorough and convincing, and es¬ 
sentially that the inquiry is going to be dropped. Is that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then it gives a little more detail of the inter¬ 
view and it says, among other things, in response to specific ques¬ 
tions, Ollie covered the following points: contact with FDN and 
UNO aimed to foster viable democratic political strategy for Nica¬ 
raguan opposition, gave no military advice, knew of no specific 
military operations? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, there came a time, did there not, this Decem¬ 
ber, or rather last December, 1986, when you were once again 
asked by Congressional committees to testify about Oliver North’s 
activities? 

Mr. McFarlane. This past year, in 1986? 

Mr. Nields. Yes. 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. December 1986. 

I would like you to turn to exhibit 74. Do you have that in front 
of you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 759.] 

Mr. Nields. And is that an excerpt of testimony that you gave 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. On December the 8th, 1986? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And Congressman Barnes asks you a question at 
that time. Does he not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And what he says is, walk us through Mr. North's 
activities on behalf of the Contras from the time that you know 
they began up until your last knowledge of his activities on behalf 
of the Contras. 

Then he says, I tried to get at that in my earlier question but 
maybe the best way to get at it is not to ask you specific questions, 
but to just ask you in a general way just sort of walk us through 
Mr. North's activities on behalf of aiding the Contras. Tell us what 
you know about his activities. 

Then you responded. Did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you said Lt. Col. North has basically sat on the 
interdepartmental groups that deliberate over overt and covert 
policy as it relates to Central America and from the time of the 
prohibition and Chairman Boland's amendment that was adopted 
in 1984, Colonel North's proscription or my proscription of him was 
that he do nothing beyond the law surely, but that, yes, his role 
ought to be in his liaison with the Contra leaders, simply to say 
that we didn't have any more authority to supply the money or the 
hardware, that it is going to take some time for the President to 
develop the national support, the congressional support to do it 
again, but that the President is committed to do it. He hopes that 
they can carry on. In short, kind of a morale building, hand hold¬ 
ing kind of thing. 

Separately, with regard to any other kind of fundraising or indi¬ 
rectly keeping them alive, supporting them, so forth, that he was 
not to do that. He could not solicit nor encourage nor otherwise be 
a broker of indirect support of the Contras. 

Then Mr. Barnes asks you, in your testimony as to your knowl¬ 
edge he never did that? 

Then you responded, Mr. Barnes, my firm belief is based on what 
he told me and that is that he did not do that and he has told me 
that many times. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That is basically the sum and substance of what you 
told Mr. Barnes North did on behalf of the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Then can you turn to exhibit 75? Is that testimony 
before the House Intelligence Committee given two days later? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 761.] 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And you are asked, are you not, by Mr. Cheney, “I 
am curious about the Boland amendment and how it was adhered 
to during your tenure. In your view, did the Boland amendment 
apply to the National Security Council?” 

And you responded, “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Cheney then asked you, “prohibited NSC personnel from di¬ 
recting aid to paramilitary operations?” 

You said, “Yes”. 

And then you were asked did you give instruction to those people 
on how they were to conduct themselves in light of the Boland 
amendment? Were they briefed, verbal instructions as to how to 
proceed?” 

You responded, 

There was no written instruction made. Biweekly—we had staff meetings each 
morning—but the entire staff gathered twice weekly and at those sessions it was 
made clear that the law applied to us, and that no officers on the staff was to con¬ 
duct activities at variance with the law. 

Mr. Cheney then asked, “Were those instructions given to Colo¬ 
nel North?” 

You responded, “Yes, sir.” 

Later down he says, “Do you have any reason to believe he vio¬ 
lated that prohibition?” 

And your answer is, “I don't, Mr. Cheney.” 

And you then give a description of your basis for that conclusion. 
You testified, 

at congressional request, in the form of letters of the subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on this hemisphere, in the summer of last year, we went 
to considerable length to determine whether any activities had occurred that were 
against the law and specifically to require a review of all the files, memoranda that 
concerned both policy, operations, actions involving NSC people, contacts with 
Contra leadership, and this turned up two or three inches of paper that reported on 
contacts that did occur between Colonel North and myself, indeed, the President 
and Contra leaders. 

These were publicized in a matter of public record when the political leaders of 
the Congress would visit Washington and have meetings and on occasion, five occa¬ 
sions, Colonel North, we also called for the travel records of the Secretariate of NSC 
officers, where they had gone and what they had gone to do. 

And then you say, 

And from the sum total of these documents, it was clear that the activities were 
to meet with Contra officials, civilian officials, tell them in so many words where we 
were, that we did not have congressional support for military help, that we would 
try to get it, continue working with the Congress, that we couldn’t provide it in the 
short term, but we hoped that they would use the time until we hoped we could get 
it to strengthen their political organization, bring in people like Cruz and others to 
develop a new political program for they were being perceived as no more than an 
insurgency, develop that side of this platform but we couldn’t do anything to help 
them. 

That was expressed in memoranda, so forth, that were turned up in the search. I 
asked Colonel North, I asked point blank, you are speaking a lot, I have encouraged 
you to do that. So do I. 

What have you been doing on occasions when someone asks can they contribute 
to the Contras or other military purposes? He said that occurred a number of times 
and he told them he could not be party to any transfers of monies and if they 
wished to be helpful they should go on their own, contact the Contra leadership. He 
had not been involved in brokering that. 

That was the sum and substance of your response concerning 
your knowledge of Mr. North's activities. 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, in fact, you knew that North was actively 
searching for money, and he sought out Blowpipe missiles for the 
Contras. You had obtained money from Country Two that had been 
used to supply the weapons in 1984 and 1985. There is a document 
you have testified about in which North was establishing a contact 
with a professional saboteur. He was clearly attempting to reward 
countries for providing false end user certificates for $8 million in 
arms, and I guess the question I want to ask you, given the rela¬ 
tionship that ought to exist between the Executive and the Con¬ 
gress, is what did the Congress have to do, what did they have to 
ask you in order for you to tell them what you actually knew about 
North's conduct with the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think, Mr. Nields, if you go on, for example, 
and read my reply to Mr. Cheney on December 8th or whenever 
this was, that after having gone through what you did and reading 
it into the record, Mr. Cheney asked, “Did what he told you of 
those trips to Iran leave you with the impression that he was no 
longer complying with those instructions", and I said yes, he clear¬ 
ly did give me that impression. 

Mr. Nields. He is referring to the discussion about diversion that 
you had on the tarmac? 

Mr. McFarlane. Whatever he refers to, as a matter of acknowl¬ 
edging my own presumption of his noncompliance with the law as 
of when I knew it, which is what I think Mr. Cheney is asking 
here, I did acknowledge that, I think. 

Mr. Nields. Is your description of Mr. North's conduct an accu¬ 
rate reflection of the documents that you dug out in the summer of 
1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. Those are descriptions of 1985, and then 
he asks, well, in 1986, when you had the Iran trip, did that trip— 
not PROF notes, not conversations, “Did that trip lead you to be¬ 
lieve that maybe he was no longer complying?" And I said yes. 

Mr. Nields. I understand, and that had to do, did it not, with the 
fact that you had just told the committee that North had told you 
on the tarmac that there had been a diversion of the funds from 
the Iranian arms sales to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. It isn't clear from the excerpt here. 

Mr. Nields. In any event, my question to you is this—does your 
description about the sum total of the documents that you dug out 
in 1985, that you gave Mr. Cheney in response to his question, ac¬ 
curately reflect what it was that was disclosed in those documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, no, and I have said that, I think, many 
times in the last 2 days. The response that I gave in 1985 and the 
responses to the Congress in hearings in 1986 were clearly too cate¬ 
gorical on my part. 

I did draw a distinction, for which I accept responsibility, be¬ 
tween what I believed to be the central concern of the Congress, 
which was fund-raising, and other activities, which were inconse¬ 
quential, I thought, and I had misgivings about whether Colonel 
North was stepping over the line in these areas from advising 
things like that, but from what I could learn in 1985 on the matter 
of fund-raising, he wasn't doing that. 
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Maybe if I had searched deeper, I could have found that out, but 
I didn't, and I am responsible for that. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions of Mr. 
McFarlane at this time, but before I conclude that, I would like to 
move that exhibits 23 through 73 be made a part of the record of 
these hearings. 

Chairman Hamilton. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
They will be made a part of the record. 

[Exhibits 28B through 73 appear at pp. 443 through 758.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The questioning now goes to Mr. Richard 
Leon, a minority counsel. Mr. Leon? 

Mr. Leon. Good afternoon, Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. McFarlane. Good afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Leon. I believe we met once before. By way of re-introduc¬ 
tion, I am the Deputy Chief Minority Counsel, and this is the op¬ 
portunity that I have on behalf of the minority to question you. 

I would like to start off by going back through some of the areas 
that you have already been questioned on by Mr. Liman and Mr. 
Nields in an effort to clarify certain points in my own mind and to 
amplify other points along the way. 

I believe you pointed out at the outset of your testimony that you 
told your aides at the NSC very early on that they were not in any 
way, shape or form to violate the law, and the law I believe that 
you had in mind specifically when you directed them was the 
Boland amendment, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. And I believe the operative words you used were 
something along the lines of they were not to solicit, encourage, 
coerce or otherwise broker financial contributions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. You have testified today and you testified previously, 
as was just pointed out by Mr. Nields, with respect to your opinion 
on the Boland amendment, have you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. I believe Mr. Nields had you point out that you testi¬ 
fied this past December to the HPSCI Committee upon the ques¬ 
tioning of Congressman Cheney that the Boland amendment ap¬ 
plied to the NSC, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. And that is an opinion that you had formed early on. 
In fact, if I recall your testimony, that is an opinion that you had 
formed either contemporaneously with or shortly after adoption of 
the Boland amendment in October of 1984? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. Now, let me ask you a few questions with respect to 
your formation of that opinion, Mr. McFarlane, because you have 
testified here today that you thought perhaps you had been a little 
too categorical in some of your answers to Congress on other occa¬ 
sions, in specific your responses to Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Barnes' 
inquiries. 

Let me ask you if perhaps your position as to the applicability of 
the Boland amendment to the NSC might also be a bit too categori¬ 
cal. For example, you are not a lawyer, are you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 
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Mr. Leon. And have you ever studied the Boland amendment '2 
from a constitutional perspective? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Have you ever read an article analyzing the Boland S 
amendment from a constitutional perspective? I 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Was there anybody on your staff at the NSC thatfyou % 
turned to at the time the Boland amendment was adopted toigive f 
you an analysis of the Boland amendment from the point of view of :i- 
its applicability to the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. “ 

Mr. Leon. At the time, Mr. Thompson was on your staff? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. He was a lawyer? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. ? 

Mr. Leon. Do you know if he was trained in constitutional lasw 6 or 
an expert in that area? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe so. 

Mr. Leon. At that time, in October of 1984, I believe Fred difield- k 
ing was counsel to the President, was he not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Did either you or Mr. Thompson on your behalf ask ife 
Mr. Fielding to give you a legal evaluation of the applicability of : r 
Boland to the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Leon. To this date—between that point in time and|your 
leaving your post as NSC Director to the President—did you e& any ittl 
time request from the White House counsel a legal opinion either 
in writing or orally evaluating Boland's applicability to the-NSC? M 

Mr. McFarlane. No. r 

Mr. Leon. Did you ever make a request of that nature to tHerDe- 3 
partment of Justice, its Office of Legal Counsel, to give yoifc that # 
kind of appraisal? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Leon. Are you aware that there are differences of opinion on 
legal scholars as to the applicability of the Boland amendment to 
the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Have you ever heard those articulated? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Is it your position today that you disagree with tib& po- F 
sition of those who argue that it doesn't apply to the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Leon, this is a very curious exchange® Here 
you are trying to be helpful to me, I can see, but as a practical 
matter I have just answered 20 questions in the negative asdlthe 
average viewer assumes that anybody who says no that -many 
times in a row must be evil. V- 

In fact- 

Mr. Leon. There is no intention to make you look evil. 

Mr. McFarlane. I apologize. 1 don't mean to be silly. I accepted tj 
that the law applied to the NSC and that we must obey it, because 'i 
I think in good faith when you deal with the Congress you* must \m 
reach conclusions based upon your own personal dialogue with « 
people who have written the legislation. And if you know because :i 
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you have been told by Dante Fascell, “[expletive deleted] it, don’t 
raise money,” you better not raise money. 

Mr. Leon. Fair enough. I just want to make sure that your opin¬ 
ion as to the applicability wasn’t too categorical. 

Now, you testified earlier, I believe, that there was no plan on 
the part of yourself and your NSC staff with respect to soliciting 
funds from the—any third party country; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Leon. Do you have any recollection, Mr. McFarlane, of any¬ 
body in your staff submitting to you proposals with an eye toward 
the possibility of approaching third party countries early after 
Boland was adopted, proposals with an eye towards approaching 
them for funds to assist the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Do you recall if Colonel North was one of the people 
who made such suggestions? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is likely, yes. 

Mr. Leon. All right. 

And do you recall if those proposals included within them sug¬ 
gestions by Colonel North and others on your staff that Congress 
be approached with respect to the advisability of approaching third 
countries for support, and in addition to that, Congress be consult¬ 
ed ahead of time as to the advisability of approaching third coun¬ 
tries for support to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I had thought of that. 

Mr. Leon. Could you tell us what your opinion was, then, as to 
those proposals and, in specific, going to Congress to assist in that 
regard, and if you ultimately decided against it, why you did? 

Mr. McFarlane. As I recall, it struck me that before any initia¬ 
tive were taken toward a third country, yes, that you ought to have 
some kind of legitimizing contact with the Congress made, but it 
also struck me that the sentiment of the Congress on that score 
was pretty clear just in what Don Fortier and I had heard in talk¬ 
ing to members, that I felt I had really done that, and I did know 
that the Congress preferred we not do that. 

Mr. Leon. So, if I understand you, it sounds like you are saying 
your feeling at that time was that it would probably be a hopeless 
case if you went to Congress to ask for their advice and their en¬ 
dorsement of the idea of going to third countries? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. At that point in early 1985, of course, you had already 
at that point received through a third country—which has been de¬ 
fined here as Country Two, I believe—you had already received a 
sum of money to the tune of a million dollars a month, had you 
not, for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. I believe your testimony was that you technically did 
not believe you had solicited that money from that country? 

Mr. McFarlane. I hadn’t. 

Mr. Leon. However, I believe you also testified that you thought 
that country clearly understood or got the impression that that was 
hoped for, certainly? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 
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Mr. Leon. Now, in light of that analysis of your own conduct in 
that respect, did you feel after the Boland amendment was adopted 
some six or seven months later that that kind of conduct on your 
part was not within its boundaries for the future? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did, yes. 

Mr. Leon, Let me ask you this. Before you broached that subject 
with the emissary from Country Two in 1984 in your discussion 
with him about the problems around the world and the various 
parts of the world—before you broached it with him, had you dis¬ 
cussed with the President the prospect of bringing this issue to 
light with that person in such a way that they might get the idea 
that it would be nice to receive some contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I hadn't. 

Mr. Leon. How about with the President's then-Chief of Staff, 
Mr. Baker? This would have been in the spring of 1984, roughly. 

Mr. McFarlane. In the spring of 1984 I think it is likely, be¬ 
cause Mr. Baker chaired the Interdepartmental Group that devel¬ 
oped legislative strategy, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Do you recall—if you do recall discussing it with him 
before you spoke with the emissary of Country Two, do you recall 
discussing with him the potential risks in the form of quid pro quos 
that might be perceived by this country if they got the message 
and felt pressured to contribute? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is likely, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Do you recall discussing it besides with Mr. Baker, 
with anybody else on the White House, high levels of the White 
House staff? For example, Mr. Fielding? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not that I recall. I do think it is more likely 
that just Mr. Baker and people in the group there. 

Mr. Leon. Mr. Meese? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is possible, yes. He normally came to 
those meetings. 

Mr. Leon. Would you have any written notes or any kind of doc¬ 
uments that might recall that kind of discussion, that kind of a 
meeting, do you think? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is possible. I haven't had any access to my 
own files and I often did make notes at meetings like that and put 
them in what Wilma called a sensitive chronology each day. 

Mr. Leon. Do you recall, after meeting with the representative, 
of debriefing Mr. Baker or anyone else on the White House staff 
with respect to how it went? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't have any clear recollection of that but I 
do believe, because it was—because he was the Chief of Staff, and I 
told him everything, that it was likely that I did tell him that the 
problem was solved. I may not have given him all of the details of 
it. 

Mr. Leon. Did you debrief the President as to how that went? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Leon. What was the President's reaction? 

Mr. McFarlane. The President was pleased and grateful 
and- 

Mr. Leon. This was before you knew that they were going to 
make a decision to give money, wasn't it? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, no. I told the President after they had 
made that decision. 

Mr. Leon. When you told the President I believe your testimony 
was that you told him in the form of a three by five card that you 
slipped into his briefing book? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so. 

Mr. Leon. Was it after that that you discussed with the Presi¬ 
dent that gift by Country Two? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think I probably don’t distinguish quite 
well enough between the first and second time. It seems to me that 
on one of those occasions it was a face to face encounter with the 
President and I recall his reaction as being one of gratitude and 
afterward, I recall this note that I retrieved, but didn’t get it from 
him personally, as handwritten, good news or something like that. 
And I couldn’t tell you which method was pursued. 

Mr. Leon. Focusing on the first incident, I believe you testified, 
you told the Vice President in person after you had passed the note 
to the President and that you had told Admiral Poindexter, your 
deputy, in person I believe was your testimony- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And, of course you told Mr. North at some point? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And the Secretaries of State and Defense at a lunch¬ 
eon? 

Mr. McFarlane. Of the fact of the resolution of the problem, 
yes. 

Mr. Leon. Why did you have to slip the note to the President as 
opposed to telling him in person? 

Mr. McFarlane. It may be that I did that simply—it was expedi¬ 
tious. I normally would go into the President and have a number of 
things to talk to him about and if I could do anything without 
having to spend time talking at the meeting, I would put it in the 
book. More likely, I think it was for the privacy that the book af¬ 
forded, and I wasn’t certain because I couldn’t always be sure who 
would come to that meeting, and there was an interest in minimiz¬ 
ing the circle of awareness of that contribution. 

Mr. Leon. It wasn’t because you thought there was anything 
wrong in your approaching that country or receiving that contribu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not at all. 

Mr. Leon. That was before Boland amendment was enacted? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. With regard to the second meeting and the second do¬ 
nation from Country Two, in the spring of 1985, I believe your tes¬ 
timony was that prior to the visit of the head of state, you met 
with that country’s representative. And you were going through 
the various issues that might arise when that country visited with 
the President. And it was during that that you briefed him on the 
Contra problem and again did not solicit money from him but 
stated that it was your impression he appreciated that you were 
hoping for a contribution, is that about it? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t challenge that and I accept that and 
will let it lie. I don’t believe I even did that, but I will take respon¬ 
sibility for it. 
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Mr. Leon. I would prefer that you characterized it as you recall 
it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I just don't remember it that way. I do 
remember a number of meetings with him to arrange for the visit 
and I do know that as a practical matter, anyone who read the 
newspapers was conscious that we were unlikely to get support for 
the Contras and I do know that I learned after the visit that there 
was to be a doubling of the contribution. 

I think it is a distinction without a difference. I in fact was hope¬ 
ful that it would happen and it did happen, and I learned that it 
happened, but I take your description as one I will accept. 

Mr. Leon. This is the aspect of that arrangement that I want to 
focus on. At that point Boland had passed just about six months 
before then roughly? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. At that point you had already, according to your testi¬ 
mony, reached a conclusion that Boland applied to the NSC— 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. That there was a fine line to walk and that you had to 
be careful with respect to solicitations by anyone on the NSC staff? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Before you met with the representative in anticipation 
of the head of state visit and before you broached that subject with 
that representative again almost a year later, did you on this occa¬ 
sion before you did it discuss first with the President the prospect 
of doing it again? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. How about with the Chief of Staff who at that time 
was Mr. Regan, I believe. 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe so. 

Mr. Leon. How about with the counsel to the President, Mr. 
Fielding? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. How about with any lawyer? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. Did you see that there was a risk involved in 
making—engaging in that kind of a discussion with that represent¬ 
ative of that country after Boland? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Seeing that risk, why were you willing to run it with¬ 
out first consulting with either the President or his counsel? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know. 

Mr. Leon. I believe you testified- 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. McFarlane. I take it that you are implying that there was a 
purposeful intervention on my part with this foreign representative 
to engender this and that is clearly not the way it happened, that 
is the occurrence of a spontaneous discussion of this matter and 
subsequently—in fact, no discussion at all of what is needed or how 
much or why or where, what kind of things or things like that, no, 
that just didn’t happen. 

Mr. Leon. I think that is important to clarify for the record. 
Before you met with that representative on that occasion in antici¬ 
pation of the head of state's visit, you had not consciously deter- 
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mined before going into that meeting that you were going to—as 
you had in 1984—raise the issue of the Contras and the problem of 
funding of the Contras in such a way as to imply that a gift would 
be appreciated? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. It was a spontaneous decision on your part in the 
course of the meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. I may have confused the matter by even intro¬ 
ducing greater precision into exactly what happened. Now, I am 
pretty confident that at the meeting where we were before getting 
into the visit really going over as we usually did our calendar of 
items around the world—now, it is very likely, although I don't 
think so, but I will accept that in that tour de raison we would 
have covered Central America and gone on to other things. 

It wasn't a matter of special pleading, stress, underscoring, state¬ 
ment of, “and by the way'', “we must have" or “surely would ap¬ 
preciate" or “I can't ask you, but"—no winks, head fakes or any¬ 
thing else—but that conversation then led to us getting on to the 
visit and it never came up again until after the visit when I 
learned of their decision to the double. 

Mr. Leon. As I recall your testimony, when you first learned of 
that country's decision to give more money and double its contribu¬ 
tion from the prior year, when you first learned of that, my under¬ 
standing of your testimony is you were the first to learn that; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is likely, I think, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Before accepting it from that country, in light of the 
risks that Boland might present, did you decide to find out from 
anybody in the administration as to whether or not it should be ac¬ 
cepted before first assessing the legal consequences of accepting it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. At the time to me it did seem to be a clear 
case of a voluntary chipping in, of a donation by this party. 

Mr. Leon. So you didn't see—you didn't perceive any legal prob¬ 
lem with respect to accepting the gift at that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Leon. Even in light of your understanding of Boland- 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Leon. Involvement potentially in this money being generat¬ 
ed? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Leon. And you informed the President with regard to that 
second gift again in writing in the note to his book? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Leon. Now, on that occasion, was there a reason you in¬ 
formed him in that manner in any way because you were con¬ 
cerned about the legality of your conduct vis-a-vis that contribu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not at all. I informed him because I had no 
way of knowing whether he knew about it or not. I had no reason 
for knowing whether it came up in the conversation that he had 
had, and apparently, there may have been some ambiguity in what 
I said yesterday on that score. 
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I didn't intend to imply that in that meeting the President raised 
this issue with the Head of State of the other government. I know 
for a fact he did not. 

Mr. Leon. OK. How is it that you know for a fact he did not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Because I had occasion to check on this when I 
was asked about it six weeks ago during these investigative pro¬ 
ceedings, and all I knew or my basis for knowing was the debrief I 
got at the end of the meeting from the President, in which he made 
no mention of this subject having come up, and so, based on that, 
my own opinion was he did not. 

But I didn't know whether there might have been something else 
in his diary, and I was informed that there was by a senior White 
House official, but that it had not been raised by the President. 

Mr. Leon. OK, fine. 

I would like to move to another area of inquiry, Mr. McFarlane. 
That relates to the Congressional inquiries that Mr. Nields and Mr. 
Liman have questioned you about already. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes? 

Mr. Leon. I have just a few questions in that regard. 

You testified at length that when you returned after the docu¬ 
ments were pulled with regard to Mr. North and Mr. North's in¬ 
volvement, and you received them from Mr. Thompson, that you 
sat down and reviewed them yourself personally. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And upon reviewing them, you noted sensitive docu¬ 
ments, troublesome documents. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And apparently, Mr. Thompson had also indicated to 
you that he saw some documents that he believed were sensitive. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. OK. And it was based upon your evaluation of the sen¬ 
sitivity of those documents and your discussions with Mr. Thomp¬ 
son relating thereto and your own understanding of Boland that 
you called Mr. North in and questioned him with regard to the con¬ 
tents of certain portions of these documents, right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Leon. Now, I believe you have also testified that at a later 
point, after you had resolved in your own mind how to respond in 
writing, the issue arose with respect to turning over some of these 
documents to Chairman Barnes. And at that point, Fred Fielding, 
the White House Counsel, was approached as to how those should 
be made available to Congressman Barnes? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And of course, he rendered an opinion as to the vari¬ 
ous options, correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. My question is this: Why is it that when you and Com¬ 
mander Thompson, who, by your own admission, you don't believe 
to be a constitutional law scholar, saw what you believed to be 
troublesome documents, you didn't go to Mr. Fielding, the Counsel 
to the President at that point, or to the President himself or his 
Chief of Staff, and alert them of what you considered to be possible 
problems, and get their opinions as to how to handle them? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, first of all, I did take everything that I 
had to Mr. Fielding and I took with me the draft letters to Mr. 
Barnes and the documents that related to it and summarized for 
him the basic issue and history of it. But I don’t want to mislead; I 
think that I really was looking for advice on congressional rela¬ 
tions as it related to Executive privilege and—— 

Mr. Leon. You didn’t ask Mr. Fielding for a legal opinion as to 
the potential Boland problems with regard to those six documents 
you had identified as troublesome? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, not per se. No. 

Mr. Leon. In any way? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. OK. 

Now, I direct your attention to exhibit 40, which I believe is the 
list of documents that you wrote out as being troublesome. Can you 
recall if either you or Mr. Thompson or anybody in your behalf 
pointed this list of troublesome documents out to Mr. Fielding? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 545.] 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know. 

Mr. Leon. You don’t know. Do you have any reason to think that 
they did? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. Well, with regard to the troublesome documents them¬ 
selves, I believe you just testified that your recollection is they 
were contained within the documents that you brought to Mr. 
Fielding at the time you sought his advice on how to make them 
available to Congressman Barnes. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Did either you or Mr. Thompson or anyone on either 
of your behalfs at that time segregate those troublesome documents 
out to Mr. Fielding and alert him of what you perceived to be the 
problem there? 

Mr. McFarlane. I doubt it. I say it that way because each night 
at the conclusion of reviewing them, I returned them to the custo¬ 
dy of Mr. Thompson and he put them in his safe in the office, and 
they came back to me each day but they were a self-contained 
package that didn’t change from day to day as far as I know. 

Mr. Leon. Is it safe to say that as you viewed those troublesome 
documents at that point, that you saw within them a potential vio¬ 
lation in them, potential, and perhaps a potential political problem 
if their contents was made available to Congress? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think I have testified to that. I would say it 
was a cursory legal opinion from Commander Thompson that I 
would not hold them to account for more than that. It was given on 
the spot. 

His subsequent memorandum to me reinforced it, but even then 
I would not have said that was a final legal judgment on this, al¬ 
though it said that these are not subject to turnover. But I do be¬ 
lieve that, yes, there were in those documents the potential for 
great embarrassment, certainly misunderstanding at a minimum, 
and very likely a test of wills between the Congress and the Presi¬ 
dency. 

Mr. Leon. You had not brought it to the attention of the Presi¬ 
dent, obviously. 
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Mr. McFarlane. No, I brought it to Mr. Fielding's attention, and 
actually the fact of a congressional interest, I probably did com¬ 
ment on it to the President because any time the NSC was party to 
a headline in a newspaper, it was my obligation to explain what 
the circumstances were, so I am sure that I did. 

Mr. Leon. But you didn't make it clear to Mr. Fielding, if I un¬ 
derstand you right, that these six documents were a potential prob¬ 
lem with the Boland amendment and had to be looked into and 
might explode in terms of violation of the law or a political prob¬ 
lem? 

Mr. McFarlane. I probably didn't, but I don't want to obfuscate. 
I did tell Mr. Fielding that within this request, that there are 
indeed documents which are extremely troubling in terms of inter¬ 
pretation of law. 

Mr. Leon. What was his response? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, he heard me out on the summary of the 
problem and of the history and of the options for apparently deal¬ 
ing with it, and said he would get back to me. And he did. 

Mr. Leon. Did he render a legal opinion with regard to those doc¬ 
uments? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. Did you expect one? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not really, no. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Leon, excuse me for interrupting. 
Would this be an appropriate place to take our break? 

Mr. Leon. I think it would. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committee will stand in recess for 
about 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. While we are waiting for our witness to re¬ 
appear, I might say to our members that I am informed by Mr. 
Leon that he has about another 20 or 30 minutes of questions. He 
will do his best to keep it down, and then we will go to Senator 
Sarbanes. 

I am not sure we will get beyond Senator Sarbanes today. If we 
do, we go to Congressman Boland. We will try to conclude around 
5:00 o'clock, after Senator Sarbanes has finished his questioning. 

We didn't mean to rush you, Mr. McFarlane. You can appreciate 
we are under some time constraints and trying to push forward 
here. 

Mr. Leon, you may proceed. 

Mr. Leon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One last point with regard to the area of third party solicitation, 
Mr. McFarlane, before I move into something else. 

I believe it was your testimony that some time shortly after or 
approximate to this second gift, you made a decision on a policy 
basis that voluntary gifts from third party countries was not the 
best way to go and that we should curtail solicitations along those 
lines. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Did you communicate that decision on your part to 
the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think it was that precise. I did talk to 
the President about what I believed was essential to sustain sup- 
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port for the policy in the Congress, and that was a very public, 
very visible taking of the policy out of the closet and a vigorous 
promotional effort that was an overt program. 

Mr. Leon. Would it be your testimony that you believed that, es¬ 
sentially, you made it clear to the President that you didn't think 
it was in the best interests of the Contra program to be continuing 
to obtain monies from third party countries in that way? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I think—I think, to be fair, the President 
deserves credit, because he didn't, either. He wanted this program 
to be one that was American-funded and supported without any 
other involvement. 

Mr. Leon. Do you recall when you discussed it with the Presi¬ 
dent if anyone else was present? 

Mr. McFarlane. Usually in those discussions they occurred at 
the morning meetings, at which Mr. Meese, Baker, and Deaver in 
1984—Mr. Regan would have been in 1985—as well as the Vice 
President and my deputy. 

Mr. Leon. Now, I believe you also noted in your testimony that 
some point after that it came to your attention that Oliver North 
had directed or encouraged Gaston Sigur to approach a couple of 
countries to obtain funding from those countries for the Contras. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. This was about, I think, if I recall, 4 or 5 
months after I left government. 

Mr. Leon. When you learned that your aid had, in essence, coun¬ 
termanded your policy which you had communicated with the 
President, were you upset? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I was worried. I think that that is terribly 
self-serving on my part, though. You see, I was worried about a lot 
of things. 

I think anybody could see the deterioration in the ability of the 
administration to promote the policies. We were losing money out 
of the defense budget, the arms control community was in some¬ 
thing of a paralysis, and one after one of the President's important 
priorities were being undermined. And it seemed to me that it was 
likely for it to happen in his one, too. 

But all of that said, I didn't do anything about it—I was outside 
of government—to the extent that I could. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ever at any time sit North down and say, 
“You shouldn't be doing this," in essence? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. Let me shift gears with you to the Hawks shipment 
and the events relating to the Hawks shipment in late 1985. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Just a couple of quick questions in that area. First of 
all, I believe your testimony earlier today in response to Mr. 
Nields’ question, was that you had reached the conclusion prior to 
or very shortly after you had arrived in Geneva, that it was a 
Hawks for hostages transaction? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. I believe you have also testified that when you met 
Mr. Ghorbanifar just a matter of weeks later, 3 or 4 weeks later, 
over in London, that you were personally repulsed by not only him 
but by his attitude and the idea of exchanging hostages for a cer- 
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tain number of Tow missiles or certain types of weapons. Is that 
right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. How is it that your attitude changed that dramatical¬ 
ly, in only 6 weeks, between being willing to proceed on a Hawks 
for hostages basis on the one hand, and on the other hand, 6 weeks 
later being repulsed by someone suggesting the very type of deal 
for the future? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, at the time that I met with the Israeli 
Defense Minister my attention was absorbed almost entirely by 
preparations for the summit. It did seem to me from the original 
shipment of TOWs that the whole enterprise had lapsed into a very 
narrow exchange and I had it in the back of my mind that this is 
one of the things that we have got to get back on top of as soon as 
the summit is over. 

I had not been party to the negotiations that Israel as conduct¬ 
ing. I don’t say that pejoratively, but I simply wasn’t up to speed 
on how they had been directing the negotiations. But when I found 
out that is when I came to the conclusion that this is not going to 
work and I think as soon as I did find out, that is when I decided 
and urged the President to discontinue it. 

Mr. Leon. When you were asked to assist by Admiral Poindexter 
in May of 1986, the efforts in Teheran and the hostages and the 
shipments related thereto, did you have reason to think at that 
time that it would be an arms for hostages transaction? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was presented as kind of a turning of a 
page to a new purpose in the United States-Iran relationship. 
When I left the government, it was well known within the govern¬ 
ment how I felt about it. And administratively Admiral Poindexter 
said, well, I know how you feel about the arms business, but assum¬ 
ing that we get it past the arms point to the matter of getting our 
hostages back and the arms are out of the equation, at that point 
are you willing to help in the political discourse? And I said yes, 
under those terms, I would. 

In April when he contacted me, he said we have been negotiating 
for hostages, it has involved arms. We think we are close to an 
agreement and ultimately he said, yes, we do have an agreement. 
That they, we believe, will release the people coincident with the 
delivery of another arms shipment, but then with that done, we 
plan to open up this political agenda. 

Mr. Leon. Now- 

Mr. McFarlane. But I felt—and I don’t want to mislead you—I 
felt then that it had only a low probability because, since they have 
been diddled for quite a long time before it was likely that they 
were going to be diddled again. 

Mr. Leon. I would like to get back to that point in a minute. I 
would like to digress just for a second on the December events and 
then go back to that point about the deal as you understood it in 
May. 

Going back to the December events, with respect to the need for 
a finding, whose job was it, in your mind, to make sure that if 
there was a finding needed for the CIA’s involvement that it would 
be drafted and that it be presented to the President? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, it is I think both the Director's responsi¬ 
bility and the National Security Adviser's as kind of an overseer of 
the functioning of the community. 

Mr. Leon. I would ask you to turn to exhibit 65, which you were 
previously questioned about. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 740.] 

It is a letter from the DCI, Mr. Casey, memorandum to your 
deputy, Admiral Poindexter, on Norember 26, 1985, at a point 
when you were out of the country, as you testified? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And I would ask you to look at the attached copy of 
the finding which is unsigned? 

• : Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

j Mr. Leon. I would like to direct your attention, Mr. McFarlane, 

, to the second paragraph down, not the heading paragraph but the 
second paragraph down before the scope and description section, 

, and direct your attention to the last phrase, *-‘until such time as I— 
; I mean the President," does it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. N 

! Mr. Leon. —“as I may direct otherwise.” 

Now, that phrase relates to when Congress would be notified 
; about this finding, doesn't it? 

> Mr. McFarlane. Yes. • 

j Mr. Leon. And as this proposed finding is drafted, the President 
would have to make if he adopted this finding, would have to make 
: a later decision specifically as to when to inform Congress, would 
i he not? 

1 Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

; ! Mr. Leon. And, therefore, the burden would be on the President 
| and his delegatees to reach that conclusion? 

[ | Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

j Mr. Leon. Do you know if that is typical type language to in- 
| elude in findings with respect to congressional notification? 

; Mr. McFarlane. In my recollection, there is only one other time 
. that I recall that being used. 

Mr. Leon. And when is that? 

1 Mr. McFarlane. It would take some time to think about it. 

S Mr. Leon. Let me caution you that that might be an area that 

■ you should not discuss for national security reasons, so let's hold 
; : off on answering that. 

! Mr. McFArlane. Fine. 

Mr. Leon. Let me ask you this. With respect to this type of lan¬ 
guage, could one of the purposes for having this language be to con¬ 
tinue to protect the lives of the hostages and to protect the lives of 
the people who were working behind the scenes to try to get the 
hostages out? 

| Mr. McFarlane. Yes: * 

Mr. Leoi^. Do you know if that was the specific reasoning that 
went behirid drafting that type of a notification provision as to 
| Congress? 

; Mr. McFarlane. I have been told that that was Director Casey's 
! thinking. 

i Mr. Leon. Let me move to the May trip, the trip to Tehran that 
you made. As I recall your testimony, it was your feeling after the 
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trip you made in December to London that the initiative was dead 
and that there was no future in it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And as I recall, you testified that you were not in 
favor of seeing it go further under the circumstances that then ex¬ 
isted. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. And now a matter of months later you are informed 
that there is something in the wind and that you are being asked 
to assist your country in that regard. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And I believe you said you were a little surprised ini¬ 
tially that that had taken place? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Now, at that point when you were asked to go along, 
you appreciated the risks that were presented to you, didn't you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. You were aware of Mr. Buckley's capture? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And you were aware, were you not, that he had been 
tortured? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Extensively? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. You were aware of the transcripts that they were of¬ 
fering us to see with regard to his torturing? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. I think perhaps it is useful to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between what is going on in Lebanon, albeit by Hizballah 
elements that identified with Iran and what might occur back in 
Iran. But I take your basic point, yes. 

Mr. Leon. You were being asked—in essence, you were being 
asked to risk your life, weren't you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don't think I need to engage in false 
bravado. I went through an analysis of what I believed to be the 
tradeoffs in the minds of an Iranian leader, were I in his place, and 
whether or not I would see it in my long-term interest to have a 
dialogue with the United States at all and I concluded that there 
are a lot of logical reasons by Western standards why an Iranian 
leader would. 

Mr. Leon. Had there been any advance work done for that trip, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. McFarlane. And if he thought there would be value in it, 
how would the value of that dialogue be affected by bringing harm 
to the interlocutor, and probably it would not make it blossom. 

So, it seemed there was a reasonable probability that if there 
was something to the bona fides of our counterparts that it was un¬ 
likely that we were going to be harmed in some fashion, and I took 
the word of those in the White House at the time that they were 
confident that the—that those bona fides were sincere. 

But, I didn't have any illusions that they might be wrong, and so 
I made preparations for it. 

Mr. Leon. Were you aware that the meeting initially was sup¬ 
posed to be on an island? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I have learned since that that was an option, 
yes. 

Mr. Leon. When you arrived in Tehran, were you under an im¬ 
pression that there was a specific deal with regard to certain hos¬ 
tages being released right up front? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is what I was told, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Are you aware that General Secord testified last week 
that that was not his understanding of what the status of the ar¬ 
rangements was between the parties? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I was surprised to hear that. 

Mr. Leon. I believe you testified that Admiral Poindexter had 
given you the impression that your understanding of the deal was 
the same as his. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Did you learn from Colonel North that he had a differ¬ 
ent understanding from either you and Poindexter or Secord? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. This came to, or out of the open—at one of 
the sessions we had with an Iranian official, where I complained 
about their not having fulfilled their commitments for release of 
the hostages, and he looked around the room at his own support¬ 
ers, and obviously assumed he had been misinformed, because he 
had quite a different understanding of what the agreement had 
been. 

But in talking to my own staff at the time, Colonel North and 
others, all of them reconfirmed yes, we do expect, and have all 
along, the complete release of the hostages. 

Mr. Leon. You testified that you learned about the diversion for 
the first time while you were over there. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. I believe it was in Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. At Ben Gurion Airport, and you have testified that 
you were shocked to learn about it initially. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. But that you assumed that it had been authorized and 
that North later told you it had been authorized. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And when you met with the President, you did not 
bring it up as a subject at that time? 

Mr, McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. Nor did you bring it up with Mr. Poindexter or 
Donald Regan? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. Have you seen the memorandum with the diversion 
reference in it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Were you aware that that was written only a matter 
of days before you met with Ollie North in his office at the White 
House, according to his calendar? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Leon. I believe his calendar reflects that you had a meeting 
with him on October 9 at his office in the White House. Do you 
have any recollection of that? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I must be mistaken. I thought the memoran¬ 
dum Colonel North- 

Mr. Leon. April, excuse me. April 9th, I should say. 

Mr. McFarlane. It doesn't ring any bells, but iit is very possible. 

Mr. Leon. But you never saw the diversion memorandum at any 
time? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, never. 

Mr. Leon. Let me ask you about a PROF note that is in the 
Tower Commission Report on page B-165, if I may. On the right- 
hand side of that page, there is a closing paragraph to a PROF note 
that you wrote to Admiral Poindexter on October 4, 1986. 

If I may read that paragraph, it begins, 

If you think it would be of any value, I might be able to take a couple of months 
off and work on the problem. No guarantees and no need for any sponsorship except 
for air fares and hotels, but I might be able to turn something up—think about it. 

Was this an offer by you to come back and work as a consultant 
with the NSC on the second channel, the opening up of the second 
channel? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't know about the second channel at the 
time, and I don't know what really inspired that. I have had a long 
time to think a lot about what has occurred, U.S.-Iranian relations 
in the past 8 years, and I have talked to a number of Iranian ana¬ 
lysts that believe they have some insight into how gradually we 
can prepare the day when there can be some move from hostility 
back to normalcy. 

It didn't involve any of the kinds of things that were being done 
at the time, but simply as a statement that perhaps to reorient the 
strategy might have been of appeal to somebody in the administra¬ 
tion, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Even despite all the problems that had arisen over the 
course of that prior year with regard to getting the hostages out 
and opening up other channels with Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Even because of the problems, because it in¬ 
volved this arms-oriented approach, which seemed to me unlikely 
to produce. 

Mr. Leon. Let me ask you a few questions on the chronology 
matters. Mr. Nields spent a fair amount of time with you, and Mr. 
Liman, talking about the chronologies that were being worked on 
in November, 1986, and your involvement in it. 

I believe in questioning you this morning, Mr. Nields compared 
various versions of the drafts at various points in time and your 
own PROF notes. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. I believe even at one point you conceded that you had 
determined that there was some kind of an effort going on by 
people at the White House to gild, so to speak, the President's in¬ 
volvement and knowledge with respect to the September TOW 
shipments and the November Hawks shipments, is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. What is it in your opinion that they were really trying 
to hide? I mean with regard to the September shipments, Mr. 
McFarlane, didn't, in your opinion, the President have the author- 
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ity legally at that time to authorize the payback to Israel for those 
weapons that they shipped to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. So as to that particular event, what would doctoring 
the chronology have accomplished in terms of hiding something 
wrongful or illegal or harmful to the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know. I have heard this year that some 
may have seen the potential legal exposure on the matter of the 
authority for the United States to participate as the CIA did in the 
shipment of the second batch in November of 1985, the Hawks, but 
I don't know that and it never came up in my hearing at the time. 

Mr. Leon. With regard to the Hawks shipment part, the CIA in¬ 
volvement in that and the need for a finding, what was it that you 
thought they were trying to hide in that regard? The President had 
authority in your mind, didn't he, to authorize the CIA to assist in 
that area? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Was there not a question in your mind and in others 
as to whether or not a finding had to be in writing even? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. So what was it that they were seeking to accomplish 
in terms of saying anything other than what had actually hap¬ 
pened? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it really wasn't clear to me at all. But 
there were a number of kind of anomalies about the way that posi¬ 
tions to be taken on public matters had been developed over the 
course of the fall of last year that were kind of curious, I thought, 
and I don't know, to answer your question. 

Mr. Leon. Let me move to a different subject. It is part of the 
final subject that I would like to go over with you. It bears on two 
things, first of all your relationship with Colonel North. 

You have testified at length that you had worked very closely 
with Colonel North and known him for a long period of time and 
that he was a dedicated and, I believe you said, aggressive, devoted 
soldier; isn't that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And I believe you have also stated today at different 
points that he was also a bit of a dramatist, prone to hyperbole at 
times, I believe was the way you put it; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And even a romanticist perhaps on certain occasions 
with respect to facts and the way he would brief people on sub¬ 
jects? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. I believe you pointed that out in specific with regard 
to the memorandum exhibit 35 that Mr. Nields questioned you on 
regarding end-user certificates and a certain country, and whether 
or not that country should receive some form of a reward for its 
efforts in helping the Contras? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 492.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. By an account, was Mr. North working long hours? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, always. 

Mr. Leon. He was a tireless worker? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Is there any question that he had the two major ac¬ 
counts at the NSC, hostages and Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. They would be close to the top with arms con¬ 
trol, yes. 

Mr. Leon. Would those have been two of the top priorities to the 
President himself, the release of the hostages and the Contra effort 
in Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. He was on the front lines? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. In the Tower Report, there is reproduced your note to 
Admiral Poindexter on June 10, 1986, with respect to your perspec¬ 
tive on the pressures to North and how you were worried about 
those, and you wrote Poindexter, 

It seems increasingly clear that the Democratic left is coming after him (North) 
with a vengeance in an election year and that eventually they will get him, and too 
many people are talking to reports from the donor community and within the ad¬ 
ministration. I don’t know what you do about it, but in Ollie’s interest, I would get 
him transferred or sent to Bethesda for a disability review board. Apparently the 
Marine Corps has already tried to survey him once and that would represent a 
major loss to the staff and the Contra effort, but I think we can probably find a way 
to continue to do these things. In the end it may be better anyway. 

You wrote that, didn’t you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And you have testified to it previously, that you saw a 
need for him to get a break. He was spread too thin, in essence. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Let me ask you a few questions with regard to his role 
vis-a-vis you when you were supervising him at NSC. 

In light of the strains he was under and in light of the personali¬ 
ty he had, you had given him a mission to win the vote on the Con¬ 
tras in the future and to do it by establishing the bona fides of po¬ 
litical leaders in the Contras and the military credibility of the 
Contra movement down there; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. And you placed a limit on him to stay within the law 
and not to associate with funding; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Despite that, there were repeated examples that you 
have acknowledged in your testimony of North acting out of con¬ 
trol, examples that raised troublesome problems to you in the form 
of memoranda and reports you have received. 

I believe you testified to the ship seizure being a problem, exhibit 
33, and the memo about the end user certificates, exhibit 35, a 
memo involving Gaston Sigur and the shipment of arms through 
Canada. 

[The exhibits appear at pp. 471 and 492.] 

Why was it that you didn’t rein him in, that you didn’t take him 
under control more? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think, Mr. Leon, that the belief that 
Colonel North was acting within the restrictions of foremost con¬ 
cern to the Congress, on not raising money, which I believe, and in 
the knowledge that when he had an idea which came close to the 
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line of legality, propriety, he had always brought it to me and I 
had been able to say yes or no, that I had confidence that that 
would continue to be the relationship. 

I am afraid that in the past two days that Ollie is really getting 
a bum rap which appears to be endorsed from me, and I don't 
intend that. 

I think Colonel North is a man of immense devotion to the pres¬ 
ervation of human life. That sounds like a platitude, but it isn't at 
all. He is a person of very deep and profound conviction, belief in 
God, who relies on his conscience, as all of us do, but one that is 
formed in scholarly pursuit of scriptures and passionate in its ex¬ 
treme energy. 

He is quite cynical about government. Ollie is a man that is a 
veteran of an experience in Vietnam, of which I was very con¬ 
scious, and I think not uncommon to the experience of many 
people—that is a situation that anyone who exposes himself to the 
loss of life, his own, has to deal, and that is, is it worth it? 

And for him it was an easy determination that, yes, it was, be¬ 
cause there were enough daily shows of evidence by Vietnamese 
people, young and old, children, others, of their satisfaction that he 
was there. And yet, that personal justification was in very sharp 
tension with the reality that we were losing. 

Now, in the wake of his service there, having to cope with the 
vivid reminders of how worth it it was and how tragic a loss of life 
of Vietnamese—tens of thousands occurred from it—I believe that 
he committed himself to assuring that he would never be party to 
such a thing again if he could prevent it. 

And I think for him, when it became a matter of association with 
the Contra movement, that it was again a circumstance where we 
had made a commitment to people, that he could see we were just 
about to break, and that the bottom line consequence of that would 
be the death of a lot of people, Contras, and that he couldn't be 
party to that. 

Now, there are simple kinds of platitudinous judgments that I 
could give for you that would give me the basis for thinking that, 
the mention here and there that losing a way in Vietnam was a 
matter that was done extremely legally and that he didn't see the 
justification for how we could again be party to the same thing. 

In my own case, I shared some of those feelings, that it seemed to 
me that if at the end of the day your country has the opportunity 
in the United States to do one or two things, that you should 
choose those things which you can do, which you can get support 
for, and go ahead and lend U.S. influence to them, and however 
much I and others might regret not being able to help deserving 
people, that it is more of a service to them never to get started 
with it than to falsely lead them on. 

Well, I think that this is an issue which is not going to be settled 
by this hearing, but can not be forgotten after this hearing, be¬ 
cause it is very clear that the Soviet Union can see that the tactic 
of supporting the overthrow of pro-Western governments works, 
and the string of successes in the late 1970s are witness to that 
fact. 

And so, we must find a way to get out from under relying on the 
support of a covert movement to do it. But we can not say that by 
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not supporting covert movements the problem is going to go away, 
for it won't. 

But I think Mr. North acted not out of a motive of self-gain but 
out of a very human commitment to the preservation of life, and I 
don't intend that verbosity to say that an officer can do that, how¬ 
ever well-meaning, beyond the limit of law. They can not. 

Mr. Leon. Thank you, Mr. McFarlane. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. We turn now to questions by Senators and 
Representatives. The principal questioners will be Senator Sar¬ 
banes, Representative Boland, Senator McClure and Representative 
Courter, in that order, and we begin now with Senator Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, I want to broaden out the inquiry to talk a bit 
about how was policy made and who was making it in a broader 
sense. You came into the administration at its outset as counselor 
at the State Department, and then came over to the National Secu¬ 
rity Council with Judge Clark, when he came to be the Adviser, 
and I think you came to be the Deputy, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And then you succeeded him as the National Se¬ 
curity Adviser in October of 1983 and served in that post for a 
little more than 2 years, when you then resigned? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Would you take a few minutes just to tell us how 
policy was being made or not being made, as the case may be, in 
the administration? I mean, you were at a focal point there as Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser and as Deputy Adviser. What was going on 
in terms of how we made foreign and security policy? How was it 
being done? 

Mr. McFarlane. Sir, the process was basically the same process 
that has been used by Democratic and Republic administrations. 
That is that the business of governing is set in motion in foreign 
affairs by the President stating what he wants to a chief in each 
particular regional and functional area of the world and the way 
that that is expressed is for the National Security Council staff to 
issue to the community—the community being the State Depart¬ 
ment, Defense, CIA, the Joint Chiefs, Treasury—usually a written 
statement that here are the President's goals on, let's say, East- 
West relations or Latin America, or Asia or trade policy, or non¬ 
proliferation, and then perhaps a hundred different written pieces 
of paper. 

Those goals are set out in instructions that invites those depart¬ 
ments to then analyze those goals and our means for achieving 
them and after 6 weeks or 2 months—as long as it takes—bring 
back to the President the options to include what political and dip¬ 
lomatic steps, what economic assistance programs or laws or trade 
policy, what military use of force if proper, should go to that inte¬ 
grated policy for governing and achieving those goals. 

The President and his Cabinet officers gather, review those pro¬ 
posals, the President picks which policy or blend of policies he 
wants to pursue, and then that decision, which really is the state¬ 
ment of the United States policy toward X, W, and Z, is published 
in this administration as a national security decision directive. 
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The differences in this administration and past are minor in 
terms of the wiring diagram, but they are that in this administra¬ 
tion the department that oversees that process of bringing experts 
together and of forming these options is the State Department, and 
with the single exception of arms control, where the authority is 
managed by the National Security Council staff, that is basically 
how it is intended to work. 

And there are NSDDs that are on the books, which—more than 
200 now, I think—that set out what the policy is in these several 
areas. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You have recently given a newspaper interview 
which says that you offered a devastating portrayal of the Reagan 
administration's foreign policy apparatus: 

Mr. McFarlane painted a picture of feuding Cabinet officials, notably the Secre¬ 
tary of State Shultz and Defense Secretary Weinberger, and a policy making process 
beset by drift, paralysis and bureaucratic gridlock across nearly the full range of 
foreign policy issues . . ., 

and you attribute your frustration with this in part for your res¬ 
ignation. 

"The frustration at having to conform to the Cabinet government 
under circumstances in which the Cabinet was in unalterable dis¬ 
agreement suggested to me that perhaps someone else could over¬ 
come that, but I couldn't", he said. 

Now, as we focus on the broader lessons out of this situation, was 
there in fact a policy making process that was gridlocked by this 
drift and paralysis? What are instances of that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Sarbanes, I think that that is a fair de¬ 
scription. I should stress that I do not believe that it is a fair com¬ 
ment about the President's personal view of his own responsibil¬ 
ities in foreigp affairs which is one that is very open to and solicit¬ 
ous of ways in which U.S. influence out to be brought to bear to 
make the world a better place and and he is extremely well mean¬ 
ing in that regard. 

If you will indulge me for a moment, I think probably this is the 
best question that anyone could focus on and I would like to do so. 
It seems to me that in our country Americans are foremostly con¬ 
cerned about domestic issues. 

We don't need to discuss why, but it is true. Oceans, boundaries, 
and thus far not sufficient economic influence but didn't have for¬ 
eign trade or reliance on foreign resources to really cause Ameri¬ 
cans to care very much about what goes on overseas. 

As a consequence, their ability to choose people, whether in the 
House, the Senate, the Presidency, who will be foremostly experts 
in. foreign policy is unlikely to happen. The problem can be im- 
pcpved or solved in part by looking at basic education. That is not 
to say that if Americans were foreign policy experts they would ap¬ 
prove of the Iran initiative, I don't think they would, but my point 
is that because in our own school system, primary and secondary, 
thfere really isn't very much attention given to comparative poli¬ 
tics, history of other countries, cultural traditions $nd as a result 
Americans, generation after generation, grow up concerned about 
Aiherica, understandably, but in the late Twentieth Century there 
isvfia far greater need to be concerned within the government on en¬ 
tities that happen outside our shores. 
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Not long ago Mr. Krauthammer had an article in New Republic, 
I believe, that made the theme that we are a super power that 
doesn't want to be one and his point was that a President must 
govern, must try to influence the Soviet Union, but try to get hos¬ 
tages back in Lebanon, relying for support upon a body politic of 
Americans who are pretty indifferent to the whole thing, so if he 
must be elected by attitudes which are not responsive to how he 
influences Russians or things like that, he is going to be more at¬ 
tentive to the domestic concerns than the foreign and it won’t 
change I think until our basic educational approach is altered very 
fundamentally or perhaps as the political parties begin to take a 
larger role in asserting what the qualifications ought to be for 
people running for office. 

I think, however, that there are a number of people that are 
doing some very useful work—Lloyd Cutler, for example, is doing 
some very sensible work on how we could make our process of gov* 
ernment more functional, make it possible for the President to con¬ 
sult with the Congress and have that be a process that will lead to 
constructive outcomes. 

If today the President seeks to deal with the leadership of the 
Congress he may find that whatever the leadership’s attitude is, 
that they may not be able to carry the other members of their 
party and that until the leadership of the party is restored to con¬ 
trolling the purse strings over elections and things like that, there 
is unlikely to be enough discipline in the party to make possible 
real consultation between the Presidency and the Congress. 

I am sorry to be digressive on these other themes, but these insti¬ 
tutional reforms I think ought to be seriously considered if not by 
this committee, others, for until they are, I think it unlikely that 
the President will see as he should the merit in consulting the Con¬ 
gress for to do so doesn’t seem to alter the process or the outcome? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Well, let me bring you back to the policymaking 
in the administration. As I understand it, according to what you 
have testified to, the Secretary of State was the lead—the State De¬ 
partment was the lead agency for framing the foreign policy issues 
with the exception of arms control, which at some point was shift¬ 
ed to the National Security Council; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, pursuing that a bit, when Country Two 
made a further commitment, undertaking to provide money for the 
Contra cause, and you knew about that, but as I understand it, you 
did not tell the Secretary of State; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did the President approve of your not telling the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t believe he commented upon it. He may 
not have known that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. He was unaware that the Secretary of State did 
not know, did not know about this further commitment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know, Senator Sarbanes. I am trying to 
think whether I told him either of who did or who didn’t, and I am 
not certain. It is possible that I said, “Only you and the Vice Presi¬ 
dent are witnesses of this.” I don’t know. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Now, Colonel North sent a message to Admiral 
Poindexter, it is exhibit 46C. It might be easier to read it, if you 
look at page B124 in the Tower report. I think it will be clearer. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 623.] 

Mr. Garment. Senator Sarbanes, what page? 

Mr. Sarbanes. B124. 

About halfway down the first column, he says, “I have no idea 
what Shultz knows or doesn't know, but he could prove to be very 
unhappy if he learns of these other countries' aid that has been 
given in the past from someone other than you." 

Did RCM, McFarlane, ever tell Shultz? Then, over on the next 
column, near the top, he says, 

Meanwhile, I would recommend that you and RCM, which would be McFarlane, 
have a talk about how much Secretary Shultz does or does not know about third- 
country assistance approaches, so that we don’t make any mistakes. 

And he concludes that paragraph by saying, “At this point, I am 
not sure who on our side knows what. Help." End of quote. 

Now, I think one would be crying for help under those circum¬ 
stances. And the question is, I guess, what kind of foreign policy¬ 
making is it when the lead officer charged with making the deci¬ 
sions is kept in the dark on a matter of this importance? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that he should know. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Why was he not told? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am guessing that it was probably out of con¬ 
cern for the further dissemination and compromise of that relation¬ 
ship, and damage and embarrassment, but I don't think there is 
any justification for it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Well, now, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs knew, did they not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And yet, the Secretary of State was kept in the 
dark. When did he finally find out about this? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe very shortly after this time, whenever 
it is, that I told him. 

Mr. Sarbanes. June 10, 1986 was the date of this message, so, 
very shortly after that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Within a day or so, I think. 

Mr. Sarbanes. On page B96 of the Tower Report- 

Mr. McFarlane. B? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Ninety-six. These are again messages from North 
to Poindexter, and in the first column, North says at one point, 

I have no idea what Don Regan does or does not know, re, my private U.S. oper¬ 
ation. But the President obviously knows why he has been meeting with several 
select people to thank them for their support for democracy in Central America. 

Then in another—it continues on in another PROF note. You 
have the following statement: “Don Regan knows very little of 
your operation and that is just as well." This is from Poindexter to 
North. 

Regan at that point was, what, Chief of Staff? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. When North suggested that before departing for 
Tehran, he and Poindexter have a quiet meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent and McFarlane without papers, and that Poindexter might 
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want to include the Secretaries of State and Defense, and the Di¬ 
rector of Central Intelligence, Poindexter responded negatively, “I 
don't want a meeting with R.R.”—being the President—“Shultz, 
and Weinberger.'' 

Now, this was a tribute—were you aware that this was going on 
and that these people in effect apparently were being excluded out? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you think that is a wise way to make policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, when you were at Geneva and you received 
the phone call about the difficulty with the Hawks transfer, one of 
the things you were asked to do, which you did, was to contact the 
foreign minister of a country to help expedite transit. Do you recall 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Why was the Secretary of State not asked to get 
in touch with his counterpart foreign minister, who would have 
been, of course, his direct counterpart with whom he would have 
had dealings in the past. 

Why was he not asked to get in touch with the foreign minister? 
Why did it fall to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that is appropriate that he be 
asked. I suppose I concluded—and I had been keeping him in¬ 
formed on the trip and he was aware of this shipment—but I con¬ 
cluded, I imagine, that he would not have wanted to be party to it. 
It isn't a satisfactory explanation, Mr. Sarbanes. 

I think it is equally true, however, that the President, who of 
course is the decisionmaker who in this instance determined that 
he wanted to promote and make possible this operation, wanted it 
done very badly. The Secretary of State disagreed with that for 
good reason. I was someone who am obliged to do what the Presi¬ 
dent wanted, but I don't want to pass the buck. I was involved in 
the original decision process, and felt an obligation to give it a 
thorough try to be successful, and in this instance I believed that 
knowing the President wanted it done, that for me to do it would 
have gotten it done in the most expeditious way with the least ex¬ 
posure of the Secretary of State to bruised feelings or the vulner¬ 
ability to his own oversight committees for that matter. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you go ahead- 

Mr. McFarlane. That is a very good point here—I am sorry, for¬ 
give me. At the outset, in July of 1985, when the visibility of ever 
getting started on this matter was discussed between the Secretary 
of State and myself, it was his judgment, Secretary Shultz's, that 
we should make the tentative show of interest and that I should be 
responsible for carrying this out on our end. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, you made reference in your response to the 
fact that the Secretary, had the Secretary done it, he would have 
been vulnerable to the oversight committees. 

Now, clearly I take it that was an important factor in the extent 
to which the Secretary was brought into these matters, was it not? 
After all, he would have to appear frequently before various com¬ 
mittees of the Congress, and had to answer to and respond to the 
Congress on a range of issues, and to the extent he was drawn in 
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he might well face inquiries by the oversight committees. Would 
that be correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is, and I wouldn't put words in his mouth. I 
think that is probably an unfortunate speculation that I made 
about the oversight committees. 

It is true that the Secretary asked in the beginning that I tell 
him what he needed to know in order to function as the Secretary, 
and ultimately that is why I, for example, told him about the con¬ 
tribution by Country Two, that at that point I had learned he was 
about to make an approach to another country and perhaps to sev¬ 
eral countries, and in order to do that he shouldn't go back to one 
who had already donated, of course. So I told him about it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, he went about 15 months dealing with 
Country Two unaware of this contribution; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. You are right, certainly, on principle, that it is 
probably at least a year. 

Mr. Sarbanes. When you flew to California after the Geneva 
meeting—is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You came back, stopped in Washington briefly, 
and went on out to see the President in California? 

Mr. McFarlane. Actually, Secretary Shultz had invited me out 
to his birthday. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I see. 

And the President was out there, as well; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. He came later, but I did stay on with the Presi¬ 
dent, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you talked about the state of play on the Ira¬ 
nian matter; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And the President said to you, “Let's have a 
meeting of the guys when I get back"? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Who do you understand “the guys" to be, or who 
was at that meeting that constituted “the guys"? 

Mr. McFarlane. This would have been the statutory members to 
the National Security Council, the Vice President, Secretaries of 
State and Defense, Director of Central Intelligence, the Chief of 
Staff there in the White House, and myself. 

Those people had been associated with this issue. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So, when you came—when the President came 
back just before you went to London, you had a full-scale meeting 
then of what you would regard as the principals in the national se¬ 
curity field; would that be correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And they were all there except Secretary Casey, 
who had McMahon stand in for him? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Had a meeting like this ever taken place with re¬ 
spect to Contra policy? 

Before you answer that question, let me ask—a comparable 
meeting of the guys had taken place some time in the period be¬ 
tween July 21 and August 8. I think you said yesterday there was 
one meeting in which they were all present. 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And there were a number of other meetings that 
were not full-scope in which some would be present, some would 
not be present, and it sometimes might be just a couple—it might 
even have been one on one—but this was after the President came 
back from his operation. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, on the Iran matter, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But you did have one full-scope meeting of this 
same group, all the principals? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did a meeting of this sort take place before the 
Tehran trip, of all the principals take place with respect to Contra 
policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. I would say very often. Actually, the NSC secre¬ 
tariat would have the minutes and the number of times, but Cen¬ 
tral American policy, policy towards the Contras, would be treated 
by the full NSC often. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, when they met on Iran were there any mat¬ 
ters of import that were kept secret from the members of the full 
group? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not that I know of, no, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. That was not the case when they met on Contra 
policy; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I may not follow your point. Not to my knowl¬ 
edge. I thought that we discussed at that meeting- 

Mr. Sarbanes. Obviously you were having discussions in which 
the Secretary of State, at least for one, was not aware of this third 
country contribution. 

During that period, at least, he was participating in the meetings 
without having essential information. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that would surely be so if we were 
meeting on the matter of support for them. 

Mr. Sarbanes. When you went to London right after the meet¬ 
ing, this full meeting that was held I think on the 7th of December 
of 1985, and then the next day you flew to London or perhaps that 
night, flew to London for the meeting with Ghorbanifar; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you came away from that meeting very 
upset. In fact, I think you said you found him repulsive? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you came back and were debriefed, I assume, 
to that effect. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, on the 9th of December, North sent you and 
Poindexter a memo, an eyes only memo. 

First of all, let me back up. Before you went to London, at that 
meeting was there general agreement that there should not be an 
arms for hostage approach? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And that was the instruction the President gave 
you, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. And when you returned and were debriefed you 
held strongly to that position, having been through the experience, 
is that correct. That is, that was the right policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And upon the debriefing did everyone in effect re¬ 
affirm that that was the right policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, you then got this memo from North, who 
was with you in London, I take it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I didn't. It would appear that I got that 
memorandum but I didn't. It was addressed to me. It didn't reach 
me. 

Mr. Sarbanes. All right now, so you don't recall seeing this 
memorandum? 

Mr. McFarlane. No sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. North was—had been with you in London, is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. He knew your reaction to this whole approach 
with Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did he participate in the debriefing when you re¬ 
turned? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe he did, yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In which you expressed your disgust with Ghor¬ 
banifar and his approach to this matter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And yet North sends a memo that says, and I am 
now quoting him, 

The meetings this weekend with the Israelis and Ghorbanifar were inconclusive. 
Ghorbanifar refused to return to Geneva with our message that no further deliv¬ 
eries would be undertaken until all the hostages were released. 

Then later in the memo where he sets out options, he lists four 
options, and then he goes on and he says, “there is a fifth option 
which has not yet been discussed." 

This is on page 3 of the memo. This is exhibit 45A. On page 3, 
the last paragraph on that page, there is a fifth option which has 
not yet been discussed. “We could, with an appropriate covert 
action finding commence deliveries ourselves, using Secord as our 
conduit to control Ghorbanifar and delivery operations." 

[The exhibit appears at p. 599.] 

Now, I think you testified yesterday that you were, I think you 
said you found it unusual that North should be advancing this posi¬ 
tion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I have learned of it in the last few 
months and this, together with another memo that was written 
about ten days prior actually approves note to Admiral Poindexter 
from Colonel North that discloses that General Secord is assisting 
in support of the Contras. The fact that that one didn't come to me, 
it wasn't addressed to me, and that this one was espousing ideas 
which he knew I was in disagreement, it is just very curious. I 
cannot explain it. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Well, let’s try to pursue it for a moment. Why 
would North be hustling this idea at a time when the statutory 
group had made a decision not to take this approach in the meet¬ 
ing of December 7, and had been in a sense one assumes, reaf¬ 
firmed in that view by your report on the London meeting. Yet, 
here is North apparently running counter to that. Was it a unani¬ 
mous judgment that you felt you were operating under from the 
statutory group? 

Mr. McFarlane. I thought it was, Senator Sarbanes, and I just 
don’t have a good answer for you. I can speculate but that is what 
it is. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Well, what is your theory? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I have seen references to Director Casey’s 
notes from debriefing, the post-London meeting in the White House 
where I debriefed the London meeting. 

They included that the President made the point after I had 
urged that no further action be approved, that the President said 
what about letting Israel do it? Can’t we just go on that way? 

Well, I don’t know this, I have no reason to believe it, it is con¬ 
ceivable that the Director who did have quite a strong and under¬ 
standable commitment to pursuing whatever channel might return 
the hostages and Mr. Buckley and others saw the President’s inter¬ 
est there and thought it feasible to resurrect the idea. Now I don’t 
know that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you think North might have been influenced 
to try to keep this idea alive because this approach had already 
provided a significant surplus which, a part of which had been used 
to support the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is possible, I suppose. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, Director Casey was not at the December 7 
meeting; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I believe he was at the debrief, but not 
at the pre-brief. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Is he the first DCI to have an office in the—I un¬ 
derstand that he is the first to have an office in the Old Executive 
Office Building. Do you know if that is correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. In the past four administrations, I think that is 
at least true. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, at this point in time did you know about 
General Secord’s activities in support of the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Yet within the month he met with Director Casey 
to, in effect, be thanked by the Director and encouraged kin his ac¬ 
tivity. Are you now aware of that testimony? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have heard that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did Colonel North have, for a member of the NSC 
staff at his level, unusual access to the Director? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Were you aware of this unusual access? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, although I did know that Director Casey 
had a very high regard for Colonel North, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In fact, Casey’s office at the EOB was just around 
the corner from North’s, was it not? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I think it is diametrically opposed to it on the 
other side of the building, but it certainly is closer than walking to 
Langley. I am sorry, I don't mean to be silly. 

Mr. Sarbanes. No, no. It is a very reasonable point and, in fact, 
General Secord was surprised when he was in North s office and 
North was on the phone with Casey and he said, "I am going to see 
Casey, why don't you come with me", and then he discovered that 
going to see Casey meant walking around the corner and down the 
hall in order to see him. 

In fact, North seemed to be reporting to Casey with some fre¬ 
quency, did he not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Apparently so. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you know that was taking place? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I knew that he had told him occasional¬ 
ly what the status of things was in Central America, although— 
because he would tell me occasionally on the same times. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, North wrote to you in—this was in 1986, 
fall of 1986. After you left the government, you really maintained 
touch, you had the machine and you were able to communicate and 
you were getting messages back and forth with North and Poin¬ 
dexter throughout 1986; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I think it comes to a dozen or so, that 
is right. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, North was impatient for— I am reading now 
from the Tower Report, page B-151—and right in the middle of the 
first column. They had this plan now, this sequential plan of ship¬ 
ping in a certain amount of arms, getting a hostage released, 
having a meeting, shipping in more arms, getting a hostage re¬ 
leased, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And it [the Tower Report] says North was impa¬ 
tient for Poindexter approval of the plan, Poindexter at this point 
being the National Security Adviser, and North's superior and su¬ 
pervisor; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. “He," North, “wrote McFarlane that evening. We 
still have no response from JMP," which would be Poindexter, 

re-proceeding with the sequential release proposal outlined to you some time 
back. Have now undertaken to have Casey raise same with JMP tomorrow at the 
weekly meeting. The things one must do to get action. I am hopeful Bill can push 
hard enough to move on the matter. 

So, North, who was trying to get his supervisor to approve this 
plan, and apparently not getting any action, had enlisted Casey to 
do the same with him in the meeting, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Are you aware of North having done that to you 
on occasion? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suppose it is possible. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You said in your testimony yesterday that you 
disagreed with the Director on how to deal with the Congress. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And I wanted to know what was that disagree¬ 
ment? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think the Director, a person of enor¬ 
mous conviction and confident in what he believed in, saw political 
motives in Congressional opposition to various policies on the part 
of the Congress and surely on the part of himself, but that there 
simply wasn't going to be any possibility of bipartisanship, and 
that to waste time promoting it was a waste of time. 

That didn't pervade all across the board, but just on one or two 
things. He thought that we had to accept that, in his judgment for 
political reasons, the Congress had laid down the gauntlet on X, Y 
or Z, and so we shouldn't kid ourselves it can be altered. 

And I think people in the White House have have an obligation 
to be concerned for the President's standing with the Congress, and 
to realize that even though one issue may not be retrievable, you 
would better give it a shot or it is going to affect your ability to 
win somewhere else, that is you should have a consistent record of 
trying to come to terms. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Would you say that generally speaking, you had a 
great respect for the Congress and the need to deal with it in a 
straightforward way- 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is totally self-serving. I think the 
Director was a man of greater loyalty to his President than any¬ 
body I have ever seen, and a man of considerable intellect and skill 
who has done enormous good for his agency and his country. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you know about the mining of the Nicara¬ 
guan harbor? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you think that should have been consulted 
with the Intelligence Committees? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. It wasn't done. 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Why did you think it should have been consulted? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is always wise if there is a risk something 
might fail to get people who might share the blame and even if it— 
especially if it is not going to work, you would like to have some 
company when the crash comes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I have just two or three more points, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Did you know there was a southern front in Nicaragua? 

Mr. McFarlane. It came and went. When it came, I knew about 
it and when it went, which was usually, I also knew about it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you know there was an airfield in Costa Rica? 

Mr. McFarlane. At the very end I heard that there was a field 
where planes recovering from drops or something would go. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you know that there was an airlift operation 
going on? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not that Americans were involved with, and I 
assumed that the Contras had to be getting their supplies by air in 
some fashion. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In other words, you knew these things were hap¬ 
pening but I take it your testimony is that you didn't know that 
North was doing them or that he was very much involved in doing 
them? 
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Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I didn’t have any idea that the estab¬ 
lishment of the infrastructure was Ollie’s work. There is one thing 
for him to advise the Contras on who they might go to to set it up 
and another thing to help set it up. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you know that Ambassador Tambs in Costa 
Rica was reporting through a back channel, thereby bypassing the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you feel North was under your control? I 
know he was under it in terms of your assuming responsibility, be¬ 
cause you have done that repeatedly and I respect that, but that he 
was under your control in some real sense or was he really—what 
is your view as to the extent to which he was under your control? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, sir, at the time I did—at the time when I 
was in office, from what I have learned in recent months, I obvi¬ 
ously was not. And yet still I have to believe that if Ollie did any¬ 
thing without telling me, that he did it to protect me, not to do it 
in circumvention of me. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You have said that the third country approach 
has troubled you. In fact, we approached some five or six countries 
to get help for the Contras all told, isn’t that correct, in one way or 
another? 

Mr. McFarlane. I accept your word on it. I didn’t know that. 

But I felt that way, because it seems to me that we are going to 
face this kind of problem in country after country in the years 
ahead, and that consequently, we have to have the country and the 
Congress behind us and fund our own reaction to this Soviet strate¬ 
gy at a very high level, and you can’t do it by relying on third 
countries and shouldn’t. 

This is our problem. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Let me ask a couple of questions very quickly. 

Did Country Two, when you discussed the problems of funding 
the Contras, know that Country One had declined to do so? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did Country One later know that Country Two 
had, in fact, gone forward and was funding them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, you say you were unaware of Secord’s ac¬ 
tivities, is that right—this private, unaccountable network which 
he had established? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. For receiving money and for carrying out activi¬ 
ties; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I want to turn your attention to exhibit 45G, 
which I think is probably more easily read at page B82 in the 
Tower Report. That is easier, I think, to read. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 615.] 

In the footnote at the bottom of that page, it says in the same 
message North asked McFarlane’s advice about an opportunity to 
return to the Marine Corps. McFarlane replied that the two should 
discuss it. 

He added, 
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Frankly, I would expect the heat from the Hill to become immense on you by 
summer. Consequently, it strikes me as wise that you leave the White House. At the 
same time there will be no one to do all or even a small part of what you have done, 
and if it isn’t done, virtually all of the investment of the past five years will go 
down the drain. 

How’s this for a self-serving scenario: 1. North leaves the White House in May 
and takes 30 days leave. 2. July 1st North is assigned as a fellow at the CSIS and (lo 
and behold) is assigned to McFarlane’s office. 3. McFarlane/North continue to work 
the Iran account as well as to build other clandestine capabilities so much in 
demand here and there. Just a knee-jerk musing. 

That is a McFarlane PROF note to North on March 10th of 1986. 
What was it you had in mind? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I am glad you asked. 

It has become a matter of understandable embarrassment at 
CSIS for good reason. Colonel North and I had a relationship that 
was quite close, that was derivative of our both being Marines. 

I had not long after becoming the Adviser intervened to keep 
him on at the National Security Council staff with the Marine 
Corps, and I would periodically meet with Ollie to talk to him 
about getting back to the Marine Corps. And as with really all 
good Marine officers, Ollie wanted to go to a command. 

And that is the ultimate reward, challenge, it is what everybody 
wants to do. The corailary is you don't want to do anything else 
and if anybody suggests the idea that you ought to go to Headquar¬ 
ters Marine Corps or to any staff, it is repulsive, it is kind of a way 
to make somebody mad. 

If I had gone to the Marine Corps again before I left office and 
had sought to influence them to give Ollie a command, which I 
thought he deserved it, and I had some confidence that that was 
going to happen, but all you had to do to really stir Ollie up and 
get him quite mad was to suggest something that was other than 
command. That was a stupid thing to do, but oftentimes in this ex¬ 
change of notes, I was trying either by levity or comic or foolish¬ 
ness to pick him up out of the dumps or help him out with some 
bureaucratic problem here or there. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Of course, North was doing exactly this at the 
time. Except he wasn't doing it with you, he was doing it with 
Secord. He was working the Iran account as well as building other 
clandestine capabilities so much in demand here and there, was he 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. But his expectation, his wish, his 
passion, was to get back to a command and the very idea of him 
coming over to 8th Washington when he had already been in 
Washington for 6 years by that time, would have been out of the 
question for him. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. McFarlane, in an interview that appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun on Sunday, you branded the United States- 
backed Nicaraguan Rebels as incompetent Coca Cola bottlers and 
clerks who are incapable of succeeding in combat against the San- 
dinista armed forces. “They are well meaning, patriotic, but inept 
Coca Cola bottlers and clerks, said McFarlane, who made his re¬ 
marks in two recent lengthy interviews with the Sun." 

Is that an accurate story? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don't think it quite expresses the way 
that I feel in the sense that I believe that the United States should 
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support freedom fighters. I believe that freedom fighters cannot 
necessarily be the only and usually are not the best foundation in 
covert terms for defending and promoting our interests. But in this 
case, we had, after 4 years, come to a point where there are rough* 
ly 12,000 to 15,000 people in the field, and the odds are getting 
better, and the people are terribly well meaning, they are patriotic, 
they are nationalists, who want their country back. 

My point is that if the United States builds its policy upon a 
movement which thus far has not demonstrated that it can really 
exploit the key vulnerability of the Sandinistas, there comes a time 
when you have to say this isn't going to work. 

Now, maybe it would work if they would get enough support, but 
if you cannot get enough support, don't kid yourself that it is going 
to somehow achieve your purpose. I would like to see them get 
enough support. 

Thus far they haven't been able to do that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Finally, in Mr. Leon's questions about the chro¬ 
nology which you were involved in working on, in preparing and in 
working with the others, did you feel yourself constrained to work 
within the statements which the President had made in his address 
to the nation on the 13th of November, and in his press conference 
on the 20th of November? 

Those have both taken place, as I recall, before this work on the 
chronology, is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, sir, the work on the chronology came on 
the night of the 18th, and yet I did not feel then that it needed to 
be limited by the previous speech because the speech, I believe, was 
influenced by keeping private some matters of fact because there 
was hope, I think at the time, that there might still be the possibil¬ 
ity of other hostages being released. But that expectation was no 
longer governing on the 18th. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Well, even so, you in effect, gilded, by your own 
admission, the chronology—I think that was your statement at a 
previous time; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think I have said that there seemed to 
me to be a wish to do that common among those who were doing it 
and that I participated in it. So I take your point. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And earlier today in extended testimony you indi¬ 
cated that the assurances you gave to the Congress in your letters 
about Contra activity were to say the least over-stated? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is true. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In all of this, who or what are you trying to 
shield or protect? 

Mr. McFarlane. Very likely myself, my reputation, my own 
record of performance. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And only that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I believe, Senator Sarbanes, that Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's motives and direction to his subordinates throughout 
this entire enterprise has always been in keeping with the law and 
national values. I don't think he is at fault here and if anybody is, 
I am. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. We will conclude today’s hearings and 
begin at ten o'clock tomorrow morning with questions by Repre- 
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sentative Boland and then continue by questions from other Mem¬ 
bers. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McFarlane. The joint committee 
stands in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 5:17 p.m. the committees adjourned, to be recon¬ 
vened the following day, Wednesday, May 13, 1987 at 10:00 a.m.] 
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The select committees met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in 
Room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two select com¬ 
mittees will come to order. We continue this morning with our wit¬ 
ness, Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. McFarlane, I remind you once again that you remain under 
oath for the remainder of your testimony. We turn to the second of 
the two principal questioners, Congressman Boland, and I recognize 
at this time Congressman Boland. 

Mr. Boland. Mr. McFarlane, are you familiar with Executive 
Order 12,333 which was signed on December 4, 1981 by President 
Reagan and its description of the National Security Council’s role 
in the United States intelligence activities? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. Let me read from Part 1 of that Executive Order 
and it is Paragraph 1.2, referring to the National Security Council. 

Let me quote from one of the paragraphs: 

The NSC shall act as the highest Executive Branch entity that provides review of, 
guidance for, and direction to the conduct of all national foreign intelligence, coun¬ 
terintelligence, and special activities and attendant policies and programs. 

There is no doubt about the fact in your mind, is there, that the 
NSC is a very important part of the intelligence activities of our 
government? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

The NSC perhaps is useful to define what that is, but I agree 
fully with your point. It is defined in statute as well in the 1947 
Act as the President, the Vice President, Secretary of State, and 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Boland. Are you familiar with the Executive Order 12,334 
establishing the Intelligence Oversight Board? 

( 163 ) 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. Did you ever talk with any members of the Intelli¬ 
gence Oversight Board or its executive director with reference to 
what your responsibility as National Security Adviser was at that 
time with reference to the National Security Council itself? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I have had occasion to talk with mem¬ 
bers of the board several times through the years, but- 

Mr. Boland. Did you ever seek any legal opinion from anyone 
from any of the staff, specifically Brent Sciaroni, who is Executive 
Director of the IOB? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Boland. And what was the opinion that he gave to you with 
reference to whether or not the activities of the National Security 
Council are clearly intelligence activities? 

Mr. McFarlane. My answer, I had not solicited there, nor to my 
knowledge did I ever receive one. 

Mr. Boland. You have testified that the Boland amendment that 
was in effect from October 1984 to December 1985 applied to the 
activities of the NSC. 

We have that testimony. When you were the National Security 
Adviser, would you have believed that a presidential finding could 
overrule that Boland amendment? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Boland. In your opinion, would a diversion of funds such as 
occurred in the case this committee is now investigating have vio¬ 
lated the restrictions imposed by Congress on aid to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. It could have. 

Mr. Boland. In your earlier testimony before this committee, I 
think your answers to a number of questions have been forthright, 
and I think straightforward, but in your earlier testimony before 
this committee, you described the procedure you went through to 
provide answers to a letter written to you in August of 1985 by the 
Chairman of the House Intelligence Committee concerning Oliver 
North and the Contras. 

You testified that your review of NSC files revealed certain ques¬ 
tionable documents, that you discussed the meaning of these docu¬ 
ments with Colonel North and were satisfied with his answers, and 
that you directed Colonel North to draft a reply to the letter which 
you sent in September of 1985. And that reply has been marked as 
exhibit 41A, which you have before you. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 560.] 

You testified that the denials in the letter of North's involve¬ 
ment in prohibited activities were too categorical. I would like to 
know what changes you would like to make in that reply so that 
the denials would be less categorical. 

Mr. McFarlane. If you would care for me to take that piece by 
piece and spend time, Mr. Boland, in doing that, I would be very 
pleased to do so. 

In sum, I believe that regarding the prohibition on fundraising, 
while I am not personally privy to evidence nor conclusions that 
may be reached concerning whether Colonel North was or was not 
involved in that activity, it seems to me an area where a change 
would be warranted. 
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Apart from fundraising, the activities of Colonel North as they 
came close to or breached other prohibitions, such as providing 
advice to or contributing to, directly or indirectly, paramilitary or 
military activities, would as well warrant review, I think, and revi¬ 
sion. 

I would be glad to spend the time on going through that if you 
wish. It probably would be appropriate to give it the due care it 
deserves. 

Mr. Boland. Well, may I, Mr. McFarlane, for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, enhance that response for the record? 

Chairman Hamilton. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Boland. Let me ask. You must have known that the denials 
in that letter would be relied upon by the House Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. Why would you allow that type of an answer to be 
forwarded when you had doubts as to its accuracy? 

Mr. McFarlane. Specifically, Mr. Boland, I believed that the 
central concern of the Congress in enacting that law had not been 
violated. I could not prove that it was violated, and I accepted Colo¬ 
nel North's personal certification that he had not done so. 

The other areas that could have involved breaches with regard to 
whether or not he gave advice concerning military or para-military 
activities, I had no first-hand knowledge that he had, but it seemed 
to me that it was likely that he had, or had provided assistance to 
them that went beyond the law, but without certain evidence of it, 
not being able to disapprove it, I accepted that as sufficient 
grounds for saying it was truth, and I believe that I was wrong to 
do so. But that is why I sent it. 

Mr. Boland. In your earlier testimony before this committee, 
you stated that when you were first questioned by Attorney Gener¬ 
al Meese, about the Iran Affair in November of 1986, you did not 
mention that you had been told that some of the proceeds had been 
used to assist the Contras. 

By way of explanation, you said that Mr. Meese had been asking 
all the questions, raising the inference that because he had not 
asked about the diversion, you had not mentioned it. Is that a fair 
statement of your thoughts at that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe it is. It didn't occur to me at the time, 
Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Boland. And did you not assume that the Attorney General 
was interested in compiling a full record of the facts about the Iran 
Affair and, if so, why didn't you mention the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. I cannot account for why it simply did not 
occur to me at the time, Mr. Boland. I readily answered the Attor¬ 
ney General's question when he brought it up. We weren't talking 
about the Iran matter. 

Mr. Boland. Let me ask you a couple questions, rather soft, 
about Oliver North and the Contras. In October 1984, the so-called 
full prohibition Boland amendment was enacted, and under its 
terms no funds appropriated to the CIA or DoD, or other intelli¬ 
gence agencies could be used to directly or indirectly support the 
Contras. Clearly the operative phrase is no funds, and its extension 
to direct and indirect support. No funds means all funds, incidental 
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funds, substantial funds, funds paid for salaries and so forth. That 
phrase is on its face all-inclusive with respect to appropriated 
funds. 

Exhibit 31 before this committee, is a memorandum dated 7 No¬ 
vember 1984, from Oliver North to you, in which he relayed a re¬ 
quest from Contra leaders for help in locating Sandinista HIND-D 
helicopters, and indicated which U.S. Government employees he 
had tasked with gathering the requested information. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 463.] 

I would like to know how these activities could, in your opinion, 
have squared with the “no funds, direct or indirect support,” which 
was the thrust of the Boland amendment? 

Mr. McFarlane. This may take 5 minutes if that is all right, sir. 

Mr. Boland. Let me ask this question, Mr. McFarlane. Finally, 
were U.S. Government employees tasked to locate the HIND-D hel¬ 
icopters through intelligence information? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Boland. This exhibit indicates that Colonel North called Bob 
Vickers, who is the NIO for Latin America, and General Paul 
Gorman, who is the Commander of the Southern Command at that 
time, and asked them for all that they had on the location of the 
HIND-Ds. Would that tasking have been a violation of the Boland 
amendment, in your judgment? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, on its face I would think if that informa¬ 
tion in turn were provided to the Contras, that it would. 

Mr. Boland. Now, the Tower Commission report cites a memo¬ 
randum dated 16 February 1985 from Oliver North to you in which 
he advised that retired General Singlaub had made promising con¬ 
tacts with representatives of two Asian governments concerning fi¬ 
nancial support of the Contras and requested your authorization to 
have General Singlaub proceed in this effort. That is page OC-4 of 
the Tower Report. 

In your opinion, would such direction to General Singlaub by 
North or you have been an action indirect or indirect support of 
the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. It would appear to, yes. 

Mr. Boland. Exhibit 35 before this committee is a memorandum 
dated 5 March 1985 from Oliver North to you in which he advised 
of a plan to ship arms to the Contras through a Central American 
country by means of false end-user certificates. If Colonel North 
participated in the furtherance of this plan, could that in your 
opinion have been an action in direct or indirect support of the 
Contras? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 492.] 

Mr. McFarlane. It could have, sir. 

Mr. Boland. When you were the National Security Adviser, who 
would Colonel North have had to have gone to for authorization of 
any activity like the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. To me, sir, at least. 

Mr. Boland. Could he have gone to Mr. Poindexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. To the incumbent National Security Adviser. 

Mr. Boland. You testified that the President directed you to find 
a way to help the Contras after U.S. funds were cut off but not to 
break the law in doing so. Based on your reading of the so-called 
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full prohibition Boland amendment in effect from October, 1984, to 
December, 1985, would any type of assistance to the Contras by a 
member of the NSC or any other intelligence agency have been 
permitted? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Boland. How many times did the President mention his 
desire that something be done to help the Contras? Was that of¬ 
fered to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. Did you ever give the President reports on what 
you and your staff were doing to carry out his wishes? 

Mr. McFarlane. Frequently, yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. On how many occasions? Many occasions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Dozens. 

Mr. Boland. Can you indicate what you told him? 

Mr. McFarlane. Basically I would convey to him what informa¬ 
tion came from the intelligence agencies or any other source on 
changes in the situation, increasing the size of the forces, expan¬ 
sion to include political figures, declining forces on the battlefield, 
basically change in status that occurred as well as how the trends 
in the Congress were going and where, if necessary, he could help 
or contribute to- 

Mr. Boland. Well you spoke with him on a number of occasions. 
Let me ask. How did you keep track of what was being done at the 
NSC to implement the President's request? 

Mr. McFarlane. Every morning at 7:30 I had a staff meeting at 
which I would get that report on the Central America situation 
each morning. There would be daily reports from the staff in writ¬ 
ing, often PROF notes, meetings with Director Casey, the Secretary 
of Defense. 

It was a matter on which there was real time reporting almost 
every day. 

Mr. Boland. When John Poindexter was your Deputy National 
Security Counsel, what was his role at the National Security Coun¬ 
cil meetings? 

Mr. McFarlane. At meetings of the NSC the Admiral was there 
so as to be able to be aware of what decisions, if any, were taken 
and to take followup actions as required where the NSC needed to 
carry out orders issued at the meeting. 

Mr. Boland. I would imagine that he took notes frequently. Was 
that one of his tasks at an NSC meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. And there would be a formal notetaker 
where the NSC met in full plenary session. In the more restrictive 
meetings called NSPG planning group, Admiral Poindexter, as the 
only deputy present, would normally be notetaker. 

Mr. Boland. Did you ever know him to attend an NSC meeting 
and not take notes? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Boland. One of the obligations of this investigating commit¬ 
tee, of course, is to come up with some recommendations to either 
tighten law or make recommendations to make our intelligence—to 
make it better, and also to be sure that some of those things which 
occurred over the past years would not occur again, if it could be 
corrected by some advice, by Congressional action. 
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Do you believe that the National Security Council should have a 
foreign policy decisionmaking role greater than that of the Secre¬ 
tary of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I don't, Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Boland. Do you believe that the Congress should have an 
oversight responsibility in the areas of intelligence activities on for¬ 
eign affairs? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Boland. I think you have always felt that way in the years 
that you have been involved here. But can that responsibility be 
effectively discharged if Congress is given less than complete state¬ 
ments by officials in the executive branch on whose complete 
candor it must, of necessity, rely? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, it cannot. There certainly has to be in¬ 
tegrity on both ends of the dialog, that is true. 

Mr. Boland. Thank you very much, Mr. McFarlane. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair recognizes Senator McClure. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, I want to talk a little bit about the development 
of policy and how the policies in these matters happened to come 
about. 

Did the two policies, that is, Iran and aid to the Nicaraguan re¬ 
sistance, have distinct and separate beginnings? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. The policy of support for freedom 
fighters in Central America had its origins before I reached the 
White House in 1981. At the time there was no consideration, to 
my knowledge, of any initiatives toward Iran. 

Mr. McClure. Is it fair to say that we did not get involved in 
Iran in order to raise funds for the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe we did, that's correct. 

Mr. McClure. Is it then fair to say that we did not get involved 
in Iran in order to circumvent the restrictions to the Boland 
amendment? 

Mr. McFarlane. That's correct. 

Mr. McClure. In your mind, when and how did the linkage be¬ 
tween the Iran initiative and the Contra support come about? 

Mr. McFarlane. Senator McClure, I would be glad to provide an 
answer which would be, however, pure speculation, because while I 
was peripherally knowledgeable about what happened after I left 
the administration, it was after I left that the action to channel 
money to the Contras was taken. And I honestly do not know. 

Mr. McClure. And you think that was the point at which the 
linkage began? 

Mr. McFarlane. As far as I know, it is, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Now, I think you have testified earlier, and you 
have certainly made a number of statements to the press, about 
the dangers of a policy that called for contacts with the govern¬ 
ment in Iran. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. The dangers to United States prestige, U.S. posi¬ 
tion in the world, the relationships with our allies—a number of 
dangers. It was a risky undertaking that, while it had, if successful, 
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some promise of gain, it also, if a failure and exposed, had great 
dangers to the United States, did it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. It surely was with great danger, Senator 
McClure. But I have to say it was also dangerous to do nothing. 

Mr. McClure. And at the same time the Contra policy with the 
Congressional actions moving one direction and then the other, 
with Congress moving back and forth across that line of support of 
first some, then limited, then none, then limited, then more full 
support, there was an intense political debate in the country about 
Contra assistance? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Did it occur to you that there was a greatly 
heightened danger to the U.S. policy when the two became linked, 
Iran had its own dangers and Contra policies which had intense po¬ 
litical debate, and putting the two together increased the risk geo¬ 
metrically? 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Was that discussed, to your knowledge? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have no idea. I was not there. 

Mr. McClure. Is it fair to say the President's management style 
is one that seeks to avoid confrontation with and among his princi¬ 
pal advisers and Cabinet officials? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think the President wants a diversity of 
views and certainly gets them. If your point is that he does not 
enjoy being involved in the resolution of them—is that your point? 

Mr. McClure. That is my point. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is fair to say, I think. 

Mr. McClure. Did that management approach contribute to the 
isolation of State and Defense in the Iran initiative? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, Senator McClure, I think really it isn't 
quite accurate to say—at least for my own period of service in gov¬ 
ernment, they were excluded. There were frequent conversations 
with the Secretary of Defense and State about this matter and 
their own notes show that. 

Mr. McClure. Was there a concern in the administration over 
leaks that were occurring within the administration between the 
various branches or individuals within the administration, and be¬ 
tween the administration and the Congress, and within the Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. There always are, and this was no ex¬ 
ception. 

Mr. McClure. Did this concern contribute to the decision to limit 
dissemination of information? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think so. 

Mr. McClure. The reason I ask that question is it seems appar¬ 
ent to me that we are dealing with a lot of symptoms and we are 
not really dealing with causes. 

One of the problems—that I perceive, at least—is that when 
people agree with policy, secrecy is easy to keep. When there is any 
disagreement over policy, it is almost certainly going to get selec¬ 
tively leaked in order to gain advantage in the political debate. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McClure. And that occurs not just within the Congress, it 
also occurs within the administration, does it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it does. 

Mr. McClure. And that poisons the well of any kind of good 
communication? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. McClure. And makes cooperation infinitely more difficult, 
does it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is true. 

Mr. McClure. I want to shift a moment to a relationship which 
figures in this whole episode. In your previous testimony, specifical¬ 
ly on Monday afternoon, you indicated that you had known Mr. 
Kimche for a decade and that you have worked closely with him 
during your entire time in the administration since 1981; am I cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. McFarlane. I knew of him for 10 years and worked with 
him for 5; Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. How and when did you first meet Mr. Kimche? 

Mr. McFarlane. I met him on a trip to Israel with General Haig 
and was in personal touch with him while serving as counselor of 
the State Department in 1981; visits to the area in 1981, 1982, and 
1983; and occasional telephonic communications. 

When he would visit this country, we would always get together. 
It was a close working relationship, sir. 

Mr. McClure. At the time of your first meeting with Mr. 
Kimche, were you aware of his Mossad connection? 

Mr. McFarlane. I knew of his past service there, yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. With respect to him contacting you in July of 
1985 regarding the Iran matter, why would you be meeting with 
Mr. Kimche instead of someone from the CIA or the Department of 
State? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I suppose you would have to ask him 
about that. I could speculate. He probably recognized that the pro¬ 
posal he was making was one that could very well be rejected out 
of hand, but because it would require a decision at the highest level 
in order to avoid gratuitously having it spread too far, if it is not 
even going to get off the ground, why not go to the White House 
first. 

More likely, he was instructed by his government to go there. 

Mr. McClure. In my recollection of your testimony on Monday, 
when this first came up, you said you put it in the context you 
made it a practice to keep in contact with your counterparts in for¬ 
eign governments; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. On a regular basis? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Wouldn’t it be true to say—and correct to say— 
that your relation with Mr. Kimche was both more personal, 
closer, and more frequent than with representatives of other gov¬ 
ernments? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I would have to really check and see. I 
also had an extremely close working relationship with a senior offi¬ 
cial of Country Two and one or two European countries and they 
would come very close, if not be greater than, this one. 
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Mr. McClure. On your earlier testimony, when being questioned 
by Mr. Liman, you described the conversation with Mr. Kimche 
when this first came up and on page 29 of the transcript, Mr. 
Liman said, “Now, in the first conversation, did Mr. Kimche men¬ 
tion arms?” 

And your response was, “number” 

He said, “But he did mention hostages?” 

Your response was, “Yes, he did.” 

Later on after discussing some other matters, you came back to— 
Mr. Liman came back to that subject on the bottom of page 31, top 
of page 32. 

Mr. Liman said, “Let's go back to the meeting with Kimche. He 
asked you at the end whether you would be interested, but there 
were no arms involved.” 

Am I correct that that was the exchange? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. That is your memory of the conversation? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. In the Tower Board Report in Part 3-5, it is clear 
that beginning in January 1985, 6 months before this approach, 
that the Israelis were discussing among themselves with Ghorbani- 
far using arms sales to obtain the release of U.S. hostages and to 
open a strategic dialogue with Iran. I can quote from the Tower 
Board Report on that point. 

Iranian interests in these weapons was widely known among those connected with 
the arms trade. These included Manucher Ghorbanifar, an Iranian businessman 
living in France, and Albert Schwimmer and Yaakov Nimrodi, private Israeli arms 
dealers with contacts throughout the Middle East, including Israel. 

Since September 1984, Mr. Schwimmer had also been a consultant to then Prime 
Minister Shimon Perez. In a series of meetings beginning in January 1985, these 
men had discussed using arms sales to obtain the release of U.S. citizens held hos¬ 
tage in Beirut and to open a strategic dialogue with Iran. Some of these meetings 
included Amiram Nir, since September 1984, an adviser to Prime Minister Perez on 
counterterrorism. 

Also involved was Saudi businessman, Adnan Khashoggi, a man well-connected in 
the Middle East and enjoying a special relationship with key Israeli officials. 

All these men subsequently played a role in the brokering of the arms deals that 
later did occur. These men believed that the United states, Israel, and Iran, though 
with different interests, were susceptible to a relationship of convenience involving 
arms, hostages and the opening of a channel to Iran. The catalyst that brought this 
relationship into being was the proferring by Israel of a channel for the United 
states in establishing contacts with Iran. 

I suspect you read that part of the Tower Report? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Is that a correct recitation of facts? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don't know. It sounds like it is. It is also 
ex post. It would have been nice to have to follow this 20-20 hind¬ 
sight in July of 1985. But it simply wasn't available. 

One of the problems which led us to consider listening to some¬ 
one out of Iran was that our intelligence was so poor that we didn't 
know what was going on. The fact that we did not know 7 years 
after we had gotten run out of there, is kind of a shame; isn't it? 

But we were trying and willing to listen. I am quite open to the 
suggestion—and I think you are right, Senator McClure—that we 
should have known more than we did. But we didn't know these 
things. 
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Mr. McClure. But this Kimche did not mention arms in his con¬ 
versation with you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not in the first one, no, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Monday afternoon you testified that in reporting 
to the President about your contact with Mr. Kimche, that the de¬ 
cision for the President would be whether or not he, the President, 
would approve Israel making sales under terms that Israel could 
negotiate and at some point coming to the United States, Israel, to 
buy replacement arms. 

That occurs later, did it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. But that was your report to the President at that 
time? 

Mr. McFarlane. After the first meeting, I reported to him the 
proposal of Mr. Kimche that we initiate a dialogue and he ap¬ 
proved doing that. Two weeks later, Iran introduced the require¬ 
ment for ten TOWs, and I reported that to him and he said the 
United States will not do that. Two weeks after that, approximate¬ 
ly, Israel proposed that Israel sell the arms, but stipulated that it 
had to be able to come to the United States to buy replacements. 

The President considered that, talked it over with the NSC prin¬ 
cipal and later approved that. 

Mr. McClure. Do you have any question in your mind at this 
time as to why Mr. Kimche did not mention arms at the first meet¬ 
ing when apparently he and others had been discussing them for 
sometime prior to that first meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think Mr. Kimche is a very careful 
man. I expect that he came to the United States on instruction of 
his government with clear instructions as to what he was to say, 
and he said what he was told to say. But I think you make a very 
good point, Senator McClure, and the point that has always puzzled 
me about this is that Mr. Kimche left the government in December 
of 1985. 

It may have been coincidental. I say that only as interesting to 
the extent that I think it likely he may have become very disen¬ 
chanted with the Iranian connection himself. Now, I do not know. I 
should not suggest that that is the reason he left the government. 
But I believe him to be a man of integrity who performs as he is 
instructed to do, and with considerable skill. 

Mr. McClure. If I can return a moment to that testimony you 
gave Monday on it—on what your report to the President would be, 
and I quote, “Whether or not he, the President, would approve 
Israel making sales under terms that Israel would negotiate—" 
And I emphasize that part of it, “if the sales would occur under 
terms that Israel would negotiate." Isn't it fair to say that it was 
Israel and Iran who were the principals in these transactions and 
not the United States. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. There were limitations put on those 
negotiating terms, but yes, sir, you are right. 

Mr. McClure. Did you discuss the progress of the Iran-Iraq war 
at the July meeting or at other times? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. How was the war progressing from Israel's point 
of view? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, I suppose from Israel's point of view satis¬ 
factorily in the sense that it was stalemated and that served Isra¬ 
el's interest. 

Mr. McClure. If I can refer to exhibit 45A, which is a memo 
from Oliver North to you and John Poindexter on the—that comes 
in a couple of parts really. There are the initial four pages and 
then there is a “Special Project Re: Iran," which begins on the fifth 
page. The last 3 pages of that exhibit are on the Special Project Re: 
Iran. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 599.] 

Mr. Garment. Could we have that reference again? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think I am looking at the same one, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Exhibit 45A. 

Mr. Garment. The page number? 

Mr. McClure. There is a cover page. Then—dated December 9, 
1985. Then there are 4 more pages—3 more pages, and then there 
is a Special Project Re: Iran, September 5, 1985. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. On the second page of that attachment, under the 
first paragraph, “Current Situation," it is describing the Iranian 
situation and describes first the overflights by Soviet aircraft, their 
inability to deal with that affront, and then it goes on to say, 
“They find themselves in an increasingly desperate situation vis-a- 
vis Iraq." 

Do you see that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Would that be a correct description of the status 
of that war at that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I don’t agree with it. 

Mr. McClure. You didn't view Iran as having an increasingly 
desperate situation? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I think probably it is useful to say that 
objective military analysis, based upon order of battle and the 
weapons balance, for example, in tactical air, artillery, tanks, and 
so forth, would have led you to assume that Iraq had a very, very— 
has a very, very substantial advantage in tactical air power. That 
is true. But Iran has an immense advantage in manpower. That is 
true. 

But the problem is, what goes with that hardware and numbers 
must be leadership, tactics, maneuver, skill, training; and those 
have combined in measures of extreme ineptitude on both sides. So 
the result has been a stalemate basically that rather begs sensible 
analysis. 

But I take your point. I didn't see the situation as desperate. 

Mr. McClure. As Colonel North described it in that memo? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. Which I didn't get, by the way, but I 
don't agree with the assessment. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. McFarlane, what are TOW missiles and what 
are they used for? 

Mr. McFarlane. The TOW is an antitank missile, wire-guided, 
that is fired from a tripod platform tube, like a big bazooka. It is 
not fired on your shoulder. It is on a tripod. 

Mr. McClure. It is an antitank weapon? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, wire guided. 
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Mr. McClure. At the time, did Iraq have a large number of 
tanks in its inventory? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. As a matter of fact, the war between Iran and 
Iraq has had some of the largest tank battles since World War II, is 
that not correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Substantial, yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Perhaps larger than any in World War II? 

Mr. McFarlane. Big ones. No question. 

Mr. McClure. If Iraq were to prevail against Iran, is it likely 
that at some point those tanks might be deployed against Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Certainly Iraq would use all that it had, I’m 
sure. 

Mr. McClure. Was Israel concerned about that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Now, you’ve described the fact that Israel had 
good tactical air? 

Mr. McFarlane. That Iraq did, yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Iraq did? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. It is also true, isn’t it, that Israel has the best tac¬ 
tical air in the region? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. The Israelis really don’t fear anything with re¬ 
spect to air-to-air combat or air-to-ground combat, do they? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, they prepare for it very well. 

Mr. McClure. And they are really quite competent and self-con¬ 
fident? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, they are. 

Mr. McClure. They do fear tanks, don’t they? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. McClure. Was it in Israel’s interest to enable Iran to neu¬ 
tralize the Iraqi tanks? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think certainly it is in Israel’s interest 
to weaken any potential enemy. It was very clear, however, that 
President Reagan said there cannot be any introduction of any 
weapons that has the effect of altering the balance of the conflict. 

Mr. McClure. And you didn’t—you had no concern that the use 
of TOW missiles by Iran could alter the balance of the war? 

Mr. McFarlane. At the scale that I believed they would negoti¬ 
ate, no, sir. I do believe it was a little extravagant. Mr. Kimche 
talked to me of ten TOWs, not the numbers that ultimately were 
actually sent. 

Mr. McClure. In testimony before this committee last week, 
General Secord testified in response to Chairman Hamilton’s ques¬ 
tion that 

the Israeli government has a strong interest in the U.S. being able to somehow 
gain and maintain some sort of relationship with Iran for their own interests which 
don’t necessarily converge with ours. 

Moreover, General Secord further testified that he believed that 

the Israelis have a strong interest in trying to gain some sort of penetration into 
Iran in order to bolster Iran in the Iran-Iraq war. Iraq is a mortal enemy of Israel 
and of great concern to their military planners and to their leaders. Therefore, 
simply on military grounds alone, I believe there is an interest—an Israeli interest 
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that the U.S. doesn't necessarily share. In fact, the U.S. position, if I understand it 
correctly, is one of neutrality in this war. 

What was the U.S. position regarding the belligerents in Iran 
and Iraq? Did the U.S. favor one side over the other or did we have 
a position of neutrality? 

Mr. McFarlane. Sir, the declaratory policy of the United States 
at the time was one of neutrality. That has been a policy which 
had nuance from time to time that I believe remains classified. I 
could explain in closed session. 

Senator McClure, I believe that I should be—and please stop me 
if I am wrong. I think there is an insinuation here about what— 
whether or not Israel's motives in bringing this possibility to our 
attention were not self-serving. 

It seems to me that there was never any suggestion on the part 
of Mr. Kimche that Israel was seeking to subvert us or to influence 
us unduly. He stressed repeatedly in his encounters, 

But this doesn’t make any difference. If you all want to have nothing to do with 
it, we certainly would understand. We bring it to your attention as an ally. If you 
wish to do it, good. If you don’t, good. It is there for you to consider, 

and so forth. And he went beyond that and said, “Obviously, Isra¬ 
el's interests are very different from your own," and pointed out 
they have an interest in sustaining the conflict. We don't. 

I stressed all of our policy points, that our interest is in stopping 
the war, restoring relations with Iran some day, curtailing terror¬ 
ism, opposing the expansion of fundamentalist influence beyond 
Iran's borders, and so forth and so on. They are different in many 
respects from Israel's. But that was clear on both sides, going in, 
eyes open. The President was very conscious of that. 

Mr. McClure. As this matter evolved, according to your testimo¬ 
ny on Monday, your next contact on the subject was not with Mr. 
Kimche nor even with Mr. Schwimmer, but with Mr. Ledeen. And 
you reported to the President of the United States on what Mr. 
Ledeen told you Mr. Schwimmer had said; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. And is it your testimony today that it was Ledeen 
who provided you with the first information you had on Iran's in¬ 
terest in obtaining those missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. And of Israel's interest in assisting them to obtain 
the missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. It was confirmed by Mr. Kimche but it 
came first from Mr. Ledeen. That is true. 

Mr. McClure. Who is Mr. Ledeen? 

How and when did you first meet him? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was probably in the late 1970s, when Mr. 
Ledeen was editor of a foreign policy journal, the Washington 
Quarterly. I had read some of his writing and, in fact, it was on 
Iran. 

Mr. McClure. How did Mr. Ledeen come to the Department of 
State and upon whose recommendation? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe the Secretary of State hired him him¬ 
self, as I recall. 
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Mr. McClure. And you were with the Secretary of State at that 
time? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. McClure. What were his responsibilities at the Department 
of State? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, they were as directed by the Secretary. 
He as hired, I believe, because he did have and does have expert 
knowledge on a number of Middle East countries, as well as politi¬ 
cal movements, the socialist international, not only in Europe, but 
globally, and is knowledgeable on terrorism, and a scholar who has 
instructed at the university level, a generalist with a particular 
focus upon socialist politics and the Middle East. 

Mr. McClure. While you were counselor to the Secretary of 
State, were you aware of Israeli arms transfers or sales to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Had you heard it discussed? 

Mr. McFarlane. The story kept coming up and has since and it 
is most direct focus is that Israel approached that with the United 
States, Secretary of State, in 1981 and got, if not approval, at least 
acquiescence. And I don't believe that is true. 

I don't know first hand, but I don't believe the Secretary ever ap¬ 
proved that. 

Mr. McClure. Do you know whether any transfer took place? 

Mr. McFarlane. I do not. 

Mr. McClure. Were you aware of sharing intelligence with 
Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Was such intelligence provided so as to permit 
them to make an air strike against an Iraq facility? 

Mr. McFarlane. If you mean the Osarak reactor, I would be sur¬ 
prised if that were so. I don't know that to be true. 

Mr. McClure. Did there come a time when the then Secretary of 
State, that was A1 Haig at the time, railed against the furnishing 
of this type of intelligence to Israel? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't remember that, but it is possible. 

Mr. McClure. Was Secretary Haig opposed to the arms transfers 
then underway between Israel and Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe he was, yes. 

Mr. McClure. When you were—let's see—did Mr. Ledeen have 
any role, official or unofficial, during your period as counsellor to 
the Secretary of State, with respect to arms sales or transfers then 
taking place between Israel and Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe so, no, sir. 

Mr. McClure. How did Mr. Ledeen come to be a consultant at 
the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't remember. I would not have opposed it. 
I believe it occurred in 1983 and that I supported it because I knew 
of his connections and access to high officials in a number of social¬ 
ist governments, which made it possible to get, through him, infor¬ 
mation we would not get from other sources. 

Mr. McClure. Now, you mentioned Mr. Ledeen was something of 
an expert on counterterrorism? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McClure. Did he have an ongoing relationship with those in 
Israel who had similar expertise? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know precisely who his contacts were in 
Israel, other than those that have come to light in the last 2 or 3 
months, high officials. He was, I believe, a consultant to the De¬ 
partment of Defense in the counterterrorism role. 

Mr. McClure. One of the officials in Israel who is an expert on 
counterterrorism is Mr. Nir? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Did there come a time when Mr. Ledeen advised 
you that he had had a meeting abroad with a European intelli¬ 
gence official on the subject of Iran and moderate elements within 
that country? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. What did Mr. Ledeen tell you about this meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that he said that the official he had 
talked to had referred him to Israel as having the best information 
on what’s going on in Iran. 

Mr. McClure. Did it surprise you that Mr. Ledeen came to you 
with that story? 

Mr. McFarlane. What impressed me most, I think, about it was 
the person who had so advised him, a person that I knew to be of 
considerable competence—the European. 

Mr. McClure. Now, you talked to Mr. Ledeen about that matter 
on more than one occasion, did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. In light of your relationship with Mr. Kimche, 
why wouldn’t you simply have pursued the matter directly with 
him? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I did, actually. The scenario from the be¬ 
ginning involved Mr. Ledeen coming to me in I think April of 1985, 
saying that he had had word from this official you mentioned, I be¬ 
lieve, that it might be timely to talk to Israel about whether or not 
it had any good intelligence on Iran, that he was going there 
anyway on a visit and would I have any interest in knowing if such 
ties existed. I said of course I would. 

I did not task him. He was not going for me or carrying instruc¬ 
tions. He was there on his hook to get information, as he always 
was. But he went there determined that they did have some history 
of association in talking to Iranians—came back and said so. 

I had an exchange with the Secretary of State, said forget it, 
turn it off, but as a consequence of his visit Mr. Kimche did then 
come to me in July. 

I had another conversation by cable with the Secretary of State 
and he said let’s show tentative interest and you, Mr. McFarlane, 
be in charge of it. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. McFarlane, yesterday you indicated that Colo¬ 
nel North told you that he was worried that Mr. Ledeen might 
have profited from the enterprise; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. You indicated that Colonel North had seemed pre¬ 
occupied by whatever he had discussed with Mr. Ledeen at Le- 
deen’s home at a meeting on November 21, 1986? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McClure. You will recall that you had offered to drive Colo¬ 
nel North to the EOB and that you waited in the car while North 
and Ledeen had a conversation? 

Mr. McFarlane. He asked for the ride, actually. I wasn’t going 
there. But that is correct, I waited in the car. 

Mr. McClure. You testified further that Colonel North told you 
that perhaps Schwimmer and Ledeen have made some arrange¬ 
ments we are just not aware of and cannot account for, and he was 
worried about it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Had you, prior to this conversation, had any suspi¬ 
cion or concern expressed to you that Mr. Ledeen or Mr. Schwim¬ 
mer may have had a private arrangement? 

Mr. McFarland. I think Admiral Poindexter may have men¬ 
tioned that he had some misgivings about that. 

Mr. McClure. Based on your experience with Mr. Ledeen up to 
this point, did you believe Colonel North’s story or give credit to 
his concern? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn’t have any basis for judging, Senator 
McClure. I had thought that Mr. Ledeen’s association with the 
project had been terminated when I left the government. 

Mr. McClure. When you were National Security Adviser, one of 
your important subordinates was Howard Teicher, was it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. How did he first come to your attention? 

Mr. McFarlane. When I was appointed to be the Counselor of 
the State Department, I was looking for staff in my own immediate 
office, and I asked men that I respect in the department who they 
might recommend as a young, intelligent, analyst, and they re¬ 
ferred me to Mr. Teicher, who had been, during the Carter admin¬ 
istration, an analyst in the Department of Defense and was still 
working there and I interviewed him as well as several others and 
ultimately hired Mr. Teicher to be my own assistant, research as¬ 
sistant. 

Mr. McClure. When you moved from the State Department to 
NSC, you brought him with you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. McClure. Did Mr. Teicher, in his advice to you, propose that 
the us consider using Israel as a conduit for U.S. arms as a means 
of opening a relationship between the United States and Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t recall that per se. However, you are cor¬ 
rect that Mr. Teicher did coordinate on a proposed National Securi¬ 
ty decision directive that contained that reference or that recom¬ 
mendation, among others. 

Mr. McClure. I am sure you had more than one occasion to have 
discussions with Mr. Teicher on his views on the Iran-Iraq war and 
U.S.-Iran relationships. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. In these respects, would you say that Mr. 
Teicher’s views were similar to those being expressed by David 
Kimche and later by Mr. Nir? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I found Mr. Teicher to be very objective 
in pointing out the differences between our own interests and those 
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of Israel, and while some of our interests do coincide, where they 
did not, he identified those. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. Kimche had done the same thing in his con¬ 
versations, hadn't he? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. When did you first become aware that General 
Secord was involved in the Iran initiative? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think it is just an error on my part. It 
should have been apparent to me on December 8, the day that I 
met in London with Mr. Ghorbanifar. 

Looking back until very recently, I would have said that I didn't 
know that until I left government and was advised by PROF mes¬ 
sages coming to me that that was the case. 

It is apparent now to me that he was involved as of about No¬ 
vember when he helped in the resolution of the shipment problem 
that came up on November, while I was in Geneva. 

Mr. McClure. If I can divert to that for just a moment, did it 
ever strike you as strange that Israel would attempt a shipment to 
Iran in an El A1 aircraft? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Did you ever speculate on why that happened? 

Mr. McFarlane. That did strike me as uncharacteristically 
dumb. There is nobody better at intelligence operations than Israel 
to my knowledge and this is very unusual. 

Mr. McClure. The fact they were attempting to make that ship¬ 
ment through a third country and didn't have Customs clearance 
for the transshipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. Unusual, yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. That again would be uncharacteristic, wouldn't it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. When did you first become aware General Secord 
was involved in the Contra network? 

Mr. McFarlane. I should add to that last answer I wouldn't 
blame the Israeli intelligence service on that. This was being han¬ 
dled by private Israeli citizens. 

I would accept a greater margin for error and certainly it hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr. McClure. When did you first become aware that General 
Secord was involved in the Contra network? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know if I could give you the precise 
date, but, again, on PROF messages, I was advised in very early 
1986 that he was involved, and I think I wanted to believe that 
that was because the Contras had hired him to be involved and 
that may be the case. 

It may also be true that he was engaged by Colonel North. 

Mr. McClure. When you returned from the December 1985 
meeting in London at Mr. Nimrodi's house, you returned on a U.S. 
aircraft? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Was General Secord also on board that aircraft? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. He was a retired military officer, enti¬ 
tled to space available transportation. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. North was also there? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. He was. 
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Mr. McClure. You knew of General Secord’s response at that 
time, of his presence there? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it is another lapse, Senator McClure. If 
you had asked me that a month ago I would have said, no, because 
I simply didn’t remember it, but I do acknowledge that he was on 
the manifest, that he must have been there. 

Mr. McClure. He testified that he had a conversation with you. 
You don’t remember that conversation. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I do remember that he gave me a paper. I 
think it was handwritten, and stimulated by the reality of it, I do 
recall having gotten it. Bear in mind that I had left the United 
States less than 24 hours before, ridden over there, had a couple of 
meetings, met this borderline moron, come back and I was not in 
the pink of alertness at the time. 

Mr. McClure. You were a borderline moron yourself at that 
time, then. Let me rephrase that. You were somewhat tired, 
weren’t you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. And sleepy. I think General Secord said he didn’t 
want to talk. All he wanted to do was sleep. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. You remember that much? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Do you remember whether General Secord gave 
you any of his reactions to the meeting with Nimrodi while you 
were there on the aircraft? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t remember, Senator McClure. 

Mr. McClure. Did he mention his involvement at all in the No¬ 
vember shipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t think so. It is the kind of thing that he 
or Colonel North would have, however, and they may have. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. McFarlane, on Monday at the close of your 
testimony you responded to a question from Mr. Liman on how you 
became involved in participating in the development of what can 
only be described as a false and misleading chronology, as well as 
other events. 

You stated that such an explanation is at the heart of the pur¬ 
pose that we share here. You went on to say that if given the op¬ 
portunity, you would be glad to provide some context to explain 
just why this did happen. 

Would you like to take the time to explain now how this did 
happen, and why that is at the heart of this matter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I believe, Senator McClure, that the rela¬ 
tionship between this administration and the Congress has been a 
very stormy one. It has been unsuccessful on the whole in forging a 
willingness on both ends of the avenue, to work together in foreign 
policy. 

The reasons that that has not been possible are primarily—like 
in the executive branch, I think, although there is fault here on 
the hill. These are very, very personal opinions, and easily chal¬ 
lenged, and I would welcome that. 

But it is extremely important, it seems to me, that those who 
hold high office in this country not only understand and respect 
the role of the Congress in foreign domestic matters, but have long 
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experience in working with them. I don't think that it is wise to 
expect as electors or people in Congress that someone can come 
here, not having been here, and work on the hill with the hill to be 
comfortable doing it to the extent that you must in foreign policy. 

More fundamentally, I think, and I made the response in re¬ 
sponse to Senator Sarbane's question, that there never has been in 
our elections very great premium put upon the qualifications of the 
several candidates in foreign policy. People cast their votes in this 
country largely on their judgment about whether the candidates 
will respond to their domestic concerns, their pocketbook issues, 
and most candidates can get by on presenting a foreign policy plat¬ 
form of peace. 

They are not required to go beyond that and say, peace how. If 
anything, President Reagan did go beyond the normal platitudes to 
define what peace through strength, his platform, really meant in 
terms of dealing with the Russians and so forth. But I think until 
we do correct that fundamental state of knowledge and interest on 
the part of every American, and you can only do that through gen¬ 
erations of changed curricula in primary and secondary teaching 
history, other peoples' history, comparative politics, ideologies, 
things like that. 

But at least if you do that, you have a better chance of electing 
people who will come with a keen judgment about what the United 
States can do to make the world a better place and to focus on 
those one or two things. Because only one or two can be done in 4 
years. We ought to tackle, and to campaign on those and have the 
country behind him when he gets here on those two issues. 

As it is today, a President is elected and per force, suddenly re¬ 
quired to deal with Russians who play by quite a different rule 
book, but he is expected to behave by a rule book Americans and 
congressmen and women dictate, which is not adequate to compete 
with the Soviet Union. And so he is a product of an electorate that 
is terribly unrealistic about how he ought to do business, but he is 
required to negotiate with a very, very different breed of animal 
than the Soviet Union. 

Again, education can help bridge that gap, but it is going to take 
generations to do it. When he arrives in Washington, the person 
that is a product of a far more informed electorate would also 
choose better people to be in his cabinet, and they, too, will have 
the qualifications necessary to deal with the job. 

Of course, it is also worthwhile to have cabinet officers who have 
the same view of things as the President does. And that is not 
really true. Or, at least, they have widely divergent views of what 
the President really thinks. But I think the Congress, too, has to 
step up to the fact that it has been terribly irresponsive in the way 
that it has handled its end of foreign policymaking the past genera¬ 
tion. 

There was a time when the President, President Eisenhower, 
could confer with the leadership of Congress, Senator Johnson, 
Speaker Rayburn, and respond to what they had to say in terms of 
not doing things which they thought a bad idea. And one of the 
reasons he could is because they could deliver a defeat or a victory, 
and if they didn’t like something, they would win, they would pre¬ 
vail. 
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He knew that, but he could also get them behind things he 
wanted to do, and they could deliver. It is no longer the case. 

I think until campaign finance laws give leadership of the Con¬ 
gress over the purse strings that affect people’s reelection, you are 
going to have this disintegration of leadership on the Hill here, and 
you have other outrageous examples of irresponsibility up here, 
where, to give you an example, the President and I were traveling 
out in Chicago, October, 1985. The Achille Lauro had been seized a 
couple days before. And we were in the Sara Lee Bakery, of all 
places. 

The President had made a speech, and I was in the wings some¬ 
place being in touch with my deputy at the White House, and Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter and Colonel North, an exercise in NSC activism, 
that nobody seemed to criticize. However, we got word that we had 
determined where the hijackers were at the time, in Cairo, and of 
their plans to board an aircraft and go to Tunisia. And this had 
been learned through some very sensitive intelligence means, 
sources, methods. 

My deputy said he had had a call from a senior, very senior 
Member of the Senate Intelligence Committee asking whether he 
could go to the CIA and get a briefing on that. I said, of course; he 
is an oversight, a member of an oversight committee, that is his 
right. 

And the Senator went there, got the information, proceeded di¬ 
rectly to a network television station, and put it all out on how we 
learned that information. 

Now, on that occasion it didn’t involve a human being, it could 
have, and we would be dead. That is irresponsible. 

Did the Senate do anything to effect that person’s condition? 
number 

Well, I don’t want to stress that unduly, because that is as bad. If 
an administration reacts to that kind of performance by saying 
there was an example of a breach of integrity, therefore, I will 
never cooperate with the Senate, that is equally irresponsible. Both 
have to understand the requirement for maturity and judgment 
and when it doesn’t happen, correct it. 

But I think we do have to return, obviously, to a time when the 
leadership of the Congress truly leads and represents power. And 
when the President respects his obligations to consult with that 
leadership and beyond. And I make it sound easy, and it isn’t easy. 
It has to be not just campaign reform, I think making coincidental 
terms of 4 years for House Members, and the House President 
would make them far more interested in the President’s welfare 
and of his policies, and of perhaps having 8-year Senate terms. But 
it isn’t for me, a person who is not a government expert to com¬ 
ment on precisely what would improve matters. 

I refer to the commission that has been in operation for several 
years to study, leading to the bicentennial of the Constitution how 
these matters might—might—might improve our ability to forge 
foreign policy. 

I think the military has a responsibility to do far—a quite better 
job than they have in dealing with the real threats we are going to 
have to deal with in the years ahead. 
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After the terrible trauma to the military they suffered in Viet¬ 
nam, one would have thought at least they would have salvaged 
the lesson that, well, the Russians just learned from this war a 
strategem for expanding their power: guerilla conflict; therefore 
had we not better learn in the U.S. military something of this con¬ 
flict and make sure that we have the capability to deal with that 
kind of struggle, and that we can, but we didn’t. 

Today the military is oriented, as it has been throughout the 
postwar period, toward strategic deterrence, but conflict in 
Europe—and every time some young officer thinks we ought to im¬ 
prove our counterinsurgence capability, that is a hot ticket to being 
passed over. 

Well, I’m going on too long and I apologize for it. I think it can 
be improved. But it’s going to require very, very fundamental re¬ 
forms and education of the way the Congress and the President 
deal with each other. 

It comes down ultimately to people, and if you have great educa¬ 
tion and a wonderful electoral process and at the end you haven’t 
elected people of great experience—and experience is more impor¬ 
tant than anything else—you have got to have a national security 
adviser who really wants to work with the Congress, and you can 
find them, the woods are full of them. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will take about a 5- 
minute, 10-minute recess. Then we will resume with questioning by 
Mr. Courter. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two committees 
will resume their sitting. 

Chairman Inouye has a comment. 

Chairman Inouye. Regretfully, I must advise you the U.S. Senate 
is involved in a minifilibuster as a prelude to our DoD authoriza¬ 
tion bill involving a series of procedural votes. That will explain 
why some of the Members have been absent temporarily. 

So I hope you will understand and excuse us. I intend to be here 
during the session all day. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you, Senator. It is kind of reassur¬ 
ing to know the Senate has problems, too. 

We turn now to Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, there was a memorandum which has been re¬ 
ferred to a number of times in the hearings from Mr. North to Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter commonly known as the diversion memo. 

As best we can tell, it was probably written on April 4, 5, or 6 of 
1986. 

There is a copy of it in the Tower Commission report. 

On page B88 of the Tower Report, that indicates that Oliver 
North was talking about $12 million to be used for the resistance 
in Central America. I am just referencing that for you. 

It is my understanding that you testified that you did not—and I 
guess there is no reason why you should have seen a memorandum 
from Oliver North to Admiral Poindexter. But you did not see that 
memorandum; is that correct? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Directing your attention, if you would, to page 
“B,” as in boy, 85 of the same Tower Commission report, there is a 
copy of a PROF memorandum, a note from Colonel Oliver North to 
you dated April 7, 1986. 

Do you see that? 

Mr. Garment. What page was that? 

Mr. Courter. Page B-85. 

Mr. Garment. “B” as in boy? 

Mr. Courter. “B” as in boy, 85. 

I am referring to the last full paragraph on the right side of the 
page and the PROF note to you, Mr. McFarlane, continues on the 
top of the next page, B-86. 

Mr. McFarlane. I have it, yes. 

Mr. Courter. OK. 

Let me read the applicable part of this. Then I would like to ask 
you a question. 

“Per request of Poindexter, have prepared a paper for our boss 
which lays out arrangements.” 

Let me just insert my comment there. It is my understanding 
that that paper refers to the Diversion memo. I will read on. 

Ghorbanifar indicated that your counterpart in the Tehran meeting would be Raf- 
sanjani. If all this comes to pass, it should be one hell of a show. Meanwhile, we 
have some evidence that Colonel Qadhafi is attempting to buy the hostages in order 
to stage a propaganda extravaganza. As farfetched as this may seem, the CIA be¬ 
lieves it is a distinct possibility. Bottom line, believe you should avail yourself of 
this paper at your earliest convenience. 

We would like to see you anyway in going home, if I remember the way. 

It appears to me by that PROF memorandum that possibly 
Oliver North is referencing the diversion memo and referencing it 
in here to you suggesting you should read it before your Tehran 
meeting. 

Is my understanding possible? 

Mr. McFarlane. It seems logical to me. 

Mr. Courter. Did you read this PROF note from North to you, 
the one I just read? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did you do what it said and look at the memoran¬ 
dum that North had prepared for Poindexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you. 

Your meeting in Saigon—excuse me, in Tehran, was arranged 
and you went there. Who was with you at the time? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was Lt. Col. North; Mr. Howard Teicher, 
both of the NSC staff; a CIA officer—I don't know if he has been 
identified—with long experience in Iran; Mr. Amiram of the gov¬ 
ernment of Israel; and two communicators from the CIA. 

Mr. Courter. There were some risks involved by your going, was 
there not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. You at that time had been National Security Ad¬ 
viser to the President. We take it from that that you were knowl¬ 
edgeable of United States classified information sources and meth- 
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ods of gathering intelligence, covert activities, and perhaps as well, 
special access systems that the services may have; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did you recognize that when you went to Tehran, 
you yourself may be a perfect target for kidnapping and for torture 
in order to have this information divulged to other people? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Courter. Did that bother you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did you think it was wise for someone with your 
knowledge to go to Tehran under those types of circumstances? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I took it very seriously, Mr. Courter, and 
it seemed to me that it would be unwise to go unless the person 
with whom we would deal had sufficient influence to assure the se¬ 
curity of the mission and that is why I was concerned about meet¬ 
ing with the highest level officials. 

It wasn't a matter of vanity. It was, in part, to assure that that 
person would have enough power to assure both the security of my 
people, but the confidentiality of it even taking place. 

Mr. Courter. Excuse me. go ahead. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is fine. 

Mr. Courter. Did you assume that there was the possibility that 
if you had been captured, that you would have been tortured? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. And you accepted the responsibility knowing that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it too much to say that you were therefore pre¬ 
pared to be tortured and to die for your country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I think people that have to be in that 
situation occasionally make arrangements to deal with it and that 
is part of the job. 

Mr. Courter. You said you made arrangements to deal with it. 
Can you be more specific than that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it is a little bit of a false bravado, I think. 
I am confident that I had the means at hand to foreclose my being 
exploited for intelligence. 

Mr. Courter. I think I understand what you are saying. You as 
well put yourself in great risks a number of years before in Viet¬ 
nam; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Were you not one of those individuals assigned to 
the U.S. Embassy during the last falling days in Saigon to make 
sure that the remaining Americans and loyal Vietnamese would be 
taken out? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, sir, I have seen a report of that that I 
think has been wrong really. My role in the evacuation of Saigon 
was in the White House and it was to determine when that point 
had been reached that further evacuations would put at risk our 
own helicopters and, in short, net losses would outweigh the gains. 

And to have landed with the first and been responsible for the 
ignominious pullout of the last was a very ironic occurrence. 

Mr. Courter. Shifting your attention to policy in Congress and 
the United States, Mr. McFarlane, is it safe to say and not mislead- 
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ing to say that our policy, congressional-established policy in Cen¬ 
tral America has shifted quite dramatically in the past 7 years? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. In 1978, it was the position of the Congress and the 
government to support the Somoza government; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. In 1979, it was the position of the Congress, the ad¬ 
ministration, indeed, to help eliminate Somoza? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. In 1980 and 1981, the Congress rushed to give the 
newly formed Sandinista government $10 million? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is that correct? 

In 1982, we cut off further aid to the Sandinistas; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir; even in 1981, I think. 

Mr. Courter. 1981. 

In 1983, we allowed $24 million, the Congress, to be used by that 
organization, the Contras, that were fighting against the Sandinis¬ 
tas? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. And then we went on revoking further aid and 
then eventually voted for additional aid to the Contras; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it helpful to an administration in carrying out 
foreign policy, is it helpful to an administration in dealing with for¬ 
eign countries, to have a vacillating position in the Congress, eight 
positions perhaps in 8 years? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is absolutely out of the question to have a co¬ 
herent policy with that kind of change in the legal framework in 
which you deal. The perhaps central and most important quality of 
a great power as seen by allies and enemies is constancy, being 
able to count on commitments once made, whether you’re an ally 
or an enemy. 

Now, the fact that we made a commitment in 1981—and you 
could argue whether it was sensible to do it, but we did it—and 
then proceed in the next 4 years to have so many changes was very 
worrisome not only to Contras but to other potential freedom fight¬ 
ers all the way around the world who said, should we risk our 
necks and go out and try to challenge X, Y, or Z Soviet-sponsored 
government; it doesn’t look like it is a very smart thing to me if we 
are relying on the Americans. 

Now, I have to say if I were in the Congress and I were trying to 
engage seriously and couldn’t get anybody in the White House to 
meet with me or that they turned up mining a harbor and didn’t 
tell me about it, I’d do the same damned thing; but the reality of 
changing policies that produced no consensus and demonstrate 
chaos of the single most important great power in the world, it is a 
recipe for disaster. We can’t let it go on. 

Mr. Courter. If you were the leader—this is obviously a hypo¬ 
thetical question—if you were the leader of an emerging democrat¬ 
ic country that was moving from the transition of a totalitarian or 
dictatorship toward democracy, knowing what you know about the 
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U.S. foreign policy changes, would you feel comfortable in relying 
on the United States as an ally? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, I wouldn’t. 

Mr. Courter. In 1983, actually it was December, 1982, a congres¬ 
sional amendment was passed prohibiting the CIA and Department 
of Defense from spending any money for the overthrow of the Nica¬ 
raguan Government. That was Boland I, and are you familiar with 
that statute that we passed in December, in 1982? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. That was passed pretty overwhelmingly, was it 
not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it your belief that one of the reasons it was 
passed overwhelmingly is that it made the Congress feel good about 
prohibiting involvement in Nicaragua and yet didn’t say a whole 
lot because it didn’t tie the hands of the administration so very 
much at all? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that’s a very accurate portrayal, Mr. 
Courter. But I should say something I should have said earlier. It 
also sowed the seeds within the executive branch of misleading, I 
believe, on our part, because in a very surreal interpretation from 
the Hill, we were told that one of the reasons that that was passed 
that way was to help us out, and the help was supposed to be con¬ 
tained in our ability to support insurgents as long as they didn’t 
overthrow the government. 

And so it led us into a terribly misleading posture of saying, let’s 
go support the daylights out of insurgents whose—we are saying 
daily in Managua, of course we are going to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment if we can, and having to pretend that that wasn’t the case. 

Well, that’s wrong of the executive and it is wrong of the Con¬ 
gress. Let’s not wink at each other in saying we really did you a 
favor here, because you can say you are interdicting arms to El 
Salvador. The administration should have stepped up to it and said 
to the American people, look, we have a problem here. Maybe we 
just ought to let Nicaragua go down and wait until it happens in 
Honduras or Salvador, until people really get stirred up about it. 
But maybe we shouldn’t. Maybe we ought to draw the line here 
and have a cat fight about it for 6 months on, national television 
and everything else, and you may end up with a policy to go ahead 
and do something, but do it honestly. Don’t sneak around saying 
we are going to change the government by cutting off arms floating 
into El Salvador. I mean, it is just nuts. 

Mr. Courter. Is it your feeling that the other amendments that 
were passed by the Congress were drafted in such a way that once 
again the Congress felt pleased about barring something but the 
administration, at least some interpretations within the adminis¬ 
tration, were such that they could work around them by the nature 
of the way they were drafted? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. Someone, a very wise politician, I 
began to work with back in the early 1970s used to watch Senator 
Allen perform on the Senate floor. And after getting beaten several 
times in a row by Senator Allen on use of procedure and rules, in 
kind of exasperation, he said, you know, I think in Alabama the 
first thing they do when they take the baby home from the hospi- 
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tal is teach it the Senate rules because it really can be used effec¬ 
tively. I don’t say that pejoratively. He was a master and terribly 
effective in a positive way. 

But we became so preoccupied with how to win a vote to recon¬ 
sider the motion by which the matter was laid aside that Ameri¬ 
cans could never understand, you know. That way you could say, I 
voted for something good, I voted to cut off aid to the Contras, and 
to let them keep fighting. Wonderful. 

Mr. Courter. Your opinion, I guess, is that the Congress enjoys 
voting “maybe.” 

Mr. McFarlane. I am sorry? 

Mr. Courter. Does the Congress in your opinion enjoy voting on 
both sides of the issue, voting “maybe”? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. Did they do so in this particular case in your opin¬ 
ion with regard to some of the amendments we passed in Central 
America? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. It seems to me looking at the even most restrictive 
amendments that were passed by Congress relative to Central 
America, that they referred—and we have a copy of them on the 
wall over here—they referred to the fact that no funds are avail¬ 
able to certain organizations. I know that Mr. Boland, who asked 
questions just a few moments ago, said the operable words are “no 
funds.” 

I want to ask you whether you think—and I would hold—that 
the operable words there are “available to,” and then you read on. 

The question is that if the Congress was true, if the Congress was 
clear, they would have prohibited money from the United States 
going to Central America rather than money designated to individ¬ 
ual agencies going to Central America; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it is legally correct, Mr. Courter; but— 
and I think that—in that same context—are ways that I as a 
person not paid by the NSC could condone doing, not being covered 
by the law. But I didn’t because neither you nor I should engage in 
this kind of interpretation for convenience, selfserving interpreta¬ 
tions. 

I mean, it was clear to me, Mr. Boland didn’t want anybody in 
the U.S. Government assisting the Contras. We lost. OK. Don’t do 
it. That’s the right thing to do. 

But there were people after the vote here saying, well, the CIA 
can’t do it, and the Defense Department can’t do it, who were the 
only people good at doing it, but all the rest of you can do it. Now, 
that’s just not reasonable. 

Mr. Courter. But the amendments were drafted in such a way 
that the prohibition was to, with respect to the CIA, the DoD, the 
Department of Defense, and other agencies involved in intelligence 
activities and was not a prohibition on the United States per se? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s correct. 

Mr. Courter. I’m just reading an amendment on the Arms 
Export Control Act, and I think it will clarify what I am trying to 
say if I am not doing it clearly. There it is—it does say, as follows: 
“The United States shall not enter into an agreement or spend 
money.” 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. So it seems to me that if we can say the United 
States shall not do something with regard to one act, we can say 
the United States cannot do something with respect to another act? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. The Congress, after Boland I and II, then went on 
again changing its policy in Central America; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. There was a time that we were saying we prohibit¬ 
ed aid from going to agencies involved in intelligence, CIA and 
DoD, but at the same time there was a very secret intelligence au¬ 
thorization act that had an amendment saying there could be con¬ 
tacts and assistance to the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, there was. 

Mr. Courter. Was that—did that add clarity to your knowledge 
of the law? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. It just added to the murk. But we were 
pleased to get more murk. 

Mr. Courter. I would like to be more specific, if I may. Directing 
your attention to the Tower Commission Report— regrettably my 
copy doesn't have the page on it. Perhaps counsel can find out 
what page I am referring to. 

Page C5 or C6 of the Tower Commission Report—that report 
says, 

In December 1985 Congress passed two measures. The first, contained in Section 
8050 of the fiscal year 1986 Defense Appropriations Act, enacted the Boland prohibi¬ 
tion. The second, set out in Section ten 5-A of the fiscal year 1986 Intelligence Au¬ 
thorization Act, authorized classified amounts for communication equipment, train¬ 
ing and advice for the Contras. 

Mr. McFarlane. C4 or C5? 

Mr. Leon. C6. 

Mr. Courter. C6. 

Reading on, 

The communications and advice provisions introduced substantial uncertainty as 
to whether any U.S. official, CIA, DoD or NSC staff, could advise the Contras on the 
delivery or distribution of lethal supplies. First, the provisions were so ambiguous 
that even the drafters debated their meaning. 

And then there is a footnote, footnote number 5, wherein one 
drafter on the House side has one interpretation of that which the 
Congress passed and the other drafter on the Senate side had a dif¬ 
ferent interpretation of that which the Congress passed. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. I read on. 

Second, applicable statutory provisions were contained in an annex, classified and 
top secret, and developed pursuant to a legislative history, likewise classified. 
Whether such secrecy was warranted or not, it did not enhance common under¬ 
standing of the statute. 

Do you agree with that statement in the Tower Commission 
Report? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. I read on. 

Within the executive branch, interpretations differed. The CIA, in a question for 
the record (28 January covert action update briefing), concluded that it was not au¬ 
thorized to provide specialized logistics training needed by the Contras. The IOB— 
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Intelligence Oversight Board—by memorandum of April 8, 1986, provided Admiral 
Poindexter a classified legal analysis that concluded that under the communications 
and advice provision, any U.S. agency may lawfully provide basic military training 
to the Contras so long as such training does not amount to the participation in the 
planning or execution of military or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua. 

Do you agree that amendments were passed in this institution in 
which the drafters themselves disagreed as to what they meant 
and that created confusion such that even in the administration 
there was differing interpretation as to what could legally be done 
in Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. There is no question about it, Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. McFarlane, directing your attention off of the 
statutes and on to Central America, why do you believe that it is 
important to assist the Contras in Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Courter, I think that there are several rea¬ 
sons to do that. First of all, it is in keeping with our own history, 
the roots of our own revolutionary experience, to identify and be 
supportive of people devoted to pluralism, democracy, aspiring for 
nothing more than freedom. 

But that cannot be, as I think our country was encouraged to 
think in 1961, an open-ended matter that you do in an idealistic 
whim or in some place that the U.S. people don't believe is impor¬ 
tant, like Vietnam. You ought to be circumspect in identifying 
where such people that are aspiring to democracy are acknowl¬ 
edged by Americans and the U.S. Congress to be important to us. 

The past generation has taken us somewhat out of our idealistic 
phase and into a more realistic awareness that we cannot solve all 
the world's problems; but where our interests, our security, is af¬ 
fected by the future of a group of people aspiring for freedom, then, 
yes, we ought to be able to get behind it. And certainly in our own 
back yard, where our failure could lead to greater Soviet presence 
or the presence of Soviet surrogates, to the sponsorship of other 
guerilla movements which could affect Honduras, Guatemala, 
Mexico ultimately, it ought to be easy to explain that to the Ameri¬ 
can people, and therefore it was probably as good a case as we 
could find anywhere in the world on which to respond to this 
Soviet stratagem. 

That is the second reason why sponsorship of the Contras made 
sense. We had just witnessed a 5-year period where the Soviet 
Union tried out a stratagem of sponsoring guerilla movements that 
would topple moderate regimes and install their own totalitarian 
successor, and they had a phenomenal success—from 1975 to 1980, 
in Angola, Ethiopia, South Yemen, Cambodia, Afghanistan, Mo¬ 
zambique, Nicaragua, and so on. 

Now, if in this period in the 1980s where Americans seemed con¬ 
scious of that trend and were up to doing something about it and 
decided to pick Nicaragua, if you were sitting in the Kremlin 
watching this and you had evidence that the United States could 
not even cope with this phenomenon where it was most important 
to them—not in Vietnam; right at home—and if you are a Kremlin 
leader, the precedent—and that is the issue—the precedent of fail¬ 
ing where it ought to be easiest to win might well encourage the 
Soviet Union to continue this stratagem and to pour more money 
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into it, as opposed to other kinds of European orientation or Japa¬ 
nese or Chinese. 

Mr. McFarlane. And we might see this phenomena begin to 
recur again because they could see. We cannot deal with it. And I 
think that likely within a couple years, more money going into the 
Philippines, into Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, other places. 

So, because on the first point it is morally the right thing to do; 
second, because it is presidentially important for us to deter this 
stratagem of the Soviet Union in the future. 

But I have to say, Mr. Courter, that though I stand by those rea¬ 
sons and I believe the Congress should be supported, that also want 
to win, and you must be sure that the instruments of policy you 
choose in any given area are competent enough to do the job. 

Now, that isn't clear. It isn't clear that instead of relying upon 
Contras, we ought not to have taken it to the American people and 
said, it is so important that we should quarantine Nicaragua and 
keep the Russians out of there, and that might have succeeded and 
it might have failed, but it would have been the application of an 
option for Americans to consider on its merits, not resort to some¬ 
thing you couldn't even talk about that was unlikely to work. 

But I think when it comes down to the human angle of it, that 
unless the United States of America in the late 20th century devel¬ 
ops a means to cope with this phenomena of Soviet subversion and 
carries it to our people and gets Americans to realize why it is im¬ 
portant and to come together on a way of dealing with it, whether 
it involves the freedom fighters and us or just freedom fighters, but 
consciously enters it determined to win, our decline is certain. 

Mr. Courter. You imply, I guess, by your statement that the 
Soviet Union is aiding and assisting the Sandinistas in Nicaragua. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

At a scale that is far orders of magnitude ahead of ours. 

Mr. Courter. So the Soviets are spending more money in mili¬ 
tary equipment in Central America or in Nicaragua than certainly 
we are in aiding the Contras; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Another statistic that is kind of interesting and it goes back 5 
years, there are more Russian advisers in this hemisphere than 
American advisers. 

Mr. Courter. How many Russian advisers are there in these 
hemisphere? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is on the order of 50 times as many. I was 
told it was up on a scale of 2,500 or 3,000 now. 

Mr. Courter. In 1983—correct me if you think I am wrong on 
any of these—in 1983, the Soviets, East Europeans and the Cubans 
aid to Nicaragua was $120 million; in 1984, $250 million; in 1985, 
$115 million; in 1986, $600 million, a total of almost $1.3 billion be¬ 
tween 1979 and 1987. 

Is that close on the mark? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Courter. In 1982, there were 10,000 Cuban advisers in Nica¬ 
ragua. Was that close to the mark? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Courter. The Soviets have sent to Nicaragua HIND helicop¬ 
ters; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Could you describe what type of a weapon the 
HIND helicopter is, what it is capable of doing, and whether it is a 
fairly advanced type of military piece of equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. A HIND helicopter is an attack, assault, heavy 
helicopter that is perhaps the best armed helicopter weapons 
system in the world. 

Mr. Courter. Better than ours? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Continue. What you are saying is that Nicaragua 
has better helicopters than the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Continue. 

Mr. McFarlane. The HIND is capable of carrying not only 
troops for assault and rapid mobility operations, but in its own ar¬ 
senal carries light and heavy rockets, as well as high-speed ma¬ 
chine guns of a mixed caliber and can sustain a rate of fire both in 
defense of itself in support of an assault operations on the ground 
unparalleled in the world. It is a very imposing system. 

Mr. Courter. It is my understanding, correct me if I am wrong, 
not only is the Soviet Union, not only is Cuba, but countries such 
as Czechoslovakia, North Korea, organizations such as the PLO, 
Muamar KadaffTs Libya are likewise helping the Sandinistas in 
Central America. 

Is that your understanding as well? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. In March of 1980, 8 months after the revolution, 
and correct me if I am wrong, we are talking about the revolution 
in Nicaragua, Managua. Nicaragua already had formal diplomatic 
relations with Vietnam, Cuba, Campuchea, North Korea, Libya, 
South Yemen, and the PLO, as well as every member of the 
Warsaw Pact; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it your understanding that Cuban pilots have 
flown Nicaraguan planes and helicopters? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have seen the reports, yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it your understanding that PLO pilots are flying 
from time to time Nicaraguan aircraft? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have heard that, sir. 

Mr. Courter. It is my understanding that Samoza had about 
14,000 soldiers. Do you know how many soldiers Nicaragua has 
today, about? 

Mr. McFarlane. More than 65,000 in uniform, and more militias 
in reserve. 

Mr. Courter. Does that make it the biggest military force in 
Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Does that make it one of the biggest military 
forces in the Americas? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Exceeded by what countries, to your knowledge? 

Mr. McFarlane. Cuba. 
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Mr. Courter. And perhaps the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. We hope. 

Mr. McFarlane, in your testimony you told Mr. Liman that there 
were times that you thought that Oliver North might have with¬ 
held information from you, and that if he did so you felt that he as 
doing it to protect you. Do you recall that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Do you believe that in hindsight it protected you 
or do you think in hindsight that it exposed you to more risk? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, my presence here today would indicate 
that it probably didn't help. No, sir, I think it is well-meaning, but 
the wrong thing to do. 

Mr. Courter. Now, would you, knowing the fact that you were 
working very closely in the administration, you admire the Presi¬ 
dent very much. Did you withhold, consciously withhold informa¬ 
tion from the President for the same reasons that you think Oliver 
North withheld information from you; that is to protect him? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't really believe I did. I think it is—it re¬ 
flects immaturity to not understand if what you are doing puts the 
President at risk, he had better not do it, but he had better know 
about anything you are doing that might, and I believe the Presi¬ 
dent was conscious of everything I did that was close to the line. 

Mr. Courter. Your testimony was that you did not find out 
about the diversion of money from Iran to Central America until 
you were standing on a tarmac in Israel after the Tehran meeting. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. And when—refresh our recollection. What date 
was that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am guessing that it was the Thursday of the 
week in which May 28 falls. I say that only because I remember I 
was in Teheran on the 28th, and back out on Thursday, I believe, 
of that week, and I will get it for you, Mr. Courter, but- 

Mr. Courter. Did you ever tell the President of the United 
States subsequent to that—obviously you couldn't tell him before 
because that is when you found out, that there was this diversion 
of money? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Therefore, as far as you know the President knew 
nothing about the diversion of money from Iran to Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did the President, in your meetings with the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States ever tell you to do something illegal? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did he ever tell you that what we want tio do is to 
avoid legally passed legislation because there is a greateif national 
interest here? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did he ever tell you in your operations do some¬ 
thing that would be construed to be illegal? 

Mr. McFarlane. Never. 

Mr. Courter. Did he ever tell you, to your knowledge, to do any¬ 
thing that you would interpret to be illegal? 
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Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Do you believe the President in these affairs also 
followed the law? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Courter. Do you think the United States has a legitimate 
goal in attempting to create relations with some elements in Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. That was indeed one of the pillars or reasons for 
the President's policy there, was it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Courter. Do you agree that Israel also wished the United 
States to have these types of contacts with moderates in Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Their behavior would lead one to believe that that 
was the case, was it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Courter. Do you believe that they are correct in that they 
want to be able to have relations with more moderate elements in 
Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Courter. Do you think it is a correct policy for them as you 
believe it is a correct policy for the United States? 

Mr. McFarlane. I do. 

Mr. Courter. Do you believe that the United States should at¬ 
tempt to save Americans that are held hostage and gain their earli¬ 
est possible and safe release? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is there any shame in a country that wants to do 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is there any shame in a President that is con¬ 
cerned about the safety of citizens that have been held against 
their will month after month, at all? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not at all. 

Mr. Courter. Do you think it would be appropriate policy for the 
U.S. Government to try to free those individuals that are held in 
captivity? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. What would you think of a country that didn't try? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is not worthy of the governance of that coun¬ 
try. 

Mr. Courter. Was the President of the United States concerned 
to your own personal knowledge because of your conversations 
with him, with the safety, not only of William Buckley, but the 
safety of those individuals in Iran, not Iran but in Lebanon, that 
were held captive? 

Mr. McFarlane. President Reagan has always been profoundly 
concerned for the welfare of those hostages. 

Mr. Courter. Did he indicate to you personally? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, he did. 

Mr. Courter. And did he appear to you as if he were very sin¬ 
cere in his concerns about their safety? 

Mr. McFarlane. Very sincere. 
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Mr. Courter. And did he ever indicate to you we wanted to do 
everything we could, obviously, in order to gain their release? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Did he ever talk to the families, to your knowl¬ 
edge, of these people that were being held hostage? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. Even went out of his way to do so 
when some of his advisers were saying it would only led to a nega¬ 
tive story the President wanted to meet with the hostage families. 

Mr. Courter. Why would the President feel even upon contrary 
advice that it was important to meet with the families of the hos¬ 
tages? 

Mr. McFarlane. He felt a very personal obligation to both dem¬ 
onstrate to relatives his concern for them, but as well to let them 
know what he knew and give them some basis for hope that we 
were concerned about him. 

Mr. Courter. Was the President touched, to your knowledge, or 
affected by his personal meetings with the families of the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. He was truly moved. On more than 
one occasion I recall where when scheduled to visit with hostage 
families the President would stay well beyond the time allotted and 
himself and Mrs. Reagan become very, very, very emotional at 
hearing the grief of the hostage families? 

Mr. Courter. Were the- 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Courter, excuse me for interrupting 
you. We have a vote now in the House, and we have gone to about 
12:15. We want to resume at 2:00. Would you like to come back and 
ask additional questions? 

Mr. Courter. It won't be long but may I come back rather than 
hurrying? 

Chairman Hamilton. We don't want to hurry you. If you want to 
take some time when we return at 2:00 that will be fine. I apolo¬ 
gize for the interruption. 

The committee then will stand in recess until 2:00 p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2:00 p.m., the same day.] 


afternoon session 

The select committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two select com¬ 
mittees will resume. 

When we completed our morning session, Mr. Courter was 
asking questions and the Chair recognizes Mr. Courter to continue 
with questions. 

Mr. Courter. I thank the Chair. 

Good afternoon, Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. This morning, Mr. McFarlane, I asked you ques¬ 
tions and asked you whether you had seen a memorandum which 
was prepared by Oliver North and sent to Mr. Poindexter. That 
was the one that was in the Tower Commission on “B,” as in boy, 
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86, and the one that references some millions of dollars as being 
potentially diverted from Iran to Central America, and I would like 
you just to make sure which document we are referring to. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Courter. It is your testimony you did not read that docu¬ 
ment. It goes a number of pages, does it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. What is your testimony with respect to the Presi¬ 
dent’s knowledge on this memorandum? Do you know if the Presi¬ 
dent saw it? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have no indications that he did. 

Mr. Courter. The President never indicated to you that he had 
seen it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it addressed to the President or is it addressed to 
Mr. Poindexter, Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. If I recall correctly, the recommendation was 
that the President approve what had been described in the memo, 
and normally that would imply that the recipient, Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter, briefed the President on it and got his approval in an oral 
fashion. 

That is not common. Usually there is what is called an action 
memo that follows it that is written from Poindexter to the Presi¬ 
dent so that he can have a hard copy and read what it is he has 
approved. 

Mr. Courter. Have you ever or did you ever hear either Colonel 
North or Admiral Poindexter say that the President said he saw 
this memorandum? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Courter. To your knowledge, the President did not see it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. McFarlane, you testified yesterday, this morn¬ 
ing, yesterday and the day before, about the fact that it was your 
opinion that the Boland amendments, particularly the more re¬ 
strictive of those amendments, applied to the National Security 
Council; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is that a personal opinion of yours? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. It is your personal opinion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Courter. That opinion is not based on the advice of any type 
of legal counsel, is it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Now, is it— I assume it is not your responsibility to 
legally advise the National Security Council even while you are the 
Director of the National Security Council. 

Mr. McFarlane. It is my responsibility to make sure that my 
staff obeys the law. There is a general counsel who is to support 
me in that function and to bring to my attention any legal implica¬ 
tions for the NSC staff. 

Mr. Courter. Do you think it would be appropriate for an ad¬ 
ministration to set up an organization that reviewed legislation 
that involved intelligence and the activities of agencies that were 
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involved in intelligence activities to independently determine 
whether those activities were legal and consistent with legislation? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. I have always believed that that was 
one of the functions of the Intelligence Oversight Board, which was 
set up in the wake of the Church and Pike Committee investiga¬ 
tions. 

v Mr. Courter. I was trying to get at that. Was then a board such 
as that set up? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it was, about 10 years ago. 

Mr. Courter. And I am going to read to you an executive copy or 
statement of an Executive Order 12,334, and see if you feel that 
this basically defines the President's Intelligence Oversight Board, 
which was designed to do specifically what you think is correct and 
probably what we all feel would be appropriate. 

By the authority invested in me as the President of the Constitution and the stat¬ 
utes of the United States of America and in order to enhance the security of the 
United States by assuring the legality of activities of the intelligence community, it 
is hereby ordered as follows— 

and what follows is the creation of the President's Intelligence 
Oversight Board. 

Is that logical to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. And it was your understanding that the purpose of 
the Intelligence Oversight Board was to precisely interpret the le¬ 
gality of past statutes to determine whether administration action 
would be consistent with them. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. To your knowledge, did the Intelligence Oversight 
Board review or look at the Boland amendment and also at the 
same time give an opinion to the National Security Council on the 
Boland amendment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have learned in recent months that they did, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. When you were the Director of the National Secu¬ 
rity Council, you were unaware of the legal memo, and you are 
now aware of it. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it your understanding now that this particular 
board, which was created for the purpose of rendering legal advice 
to the various agencies, that the President had involved with intel¬ 
ligence wrote, in fact, a memo to Oliver North? 

Mr. McFarlane. I understand that that is true, yes. 

Mr. Courter. And what is your understanding now of what that 
memo said with regard to the Boland amendment and whether it 
applied and covered the National Security Council. 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe it is two salient points are that the 
memo does not apply, although it raised a potential possibility, and 
that was that members of the military, the Department of Defense 
detailed to the National Security Council might indirectly be pre¬ 
scribed and left that question open, I believe. 

But the second point, I believe, would be its judgments, which 
was in the memo, was that none of Lt. Col. North's activities had 
been illegal. 
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Mr. Courter. Now, sir, you are saying two things, and correct 
me if I am wrong because I think it is very crucial. Number 1, you 
are saying there was an area that was hazy and this legal memo 
mentioned that with regard to construing the Boland amendment, 
and, number 2, they said specifically that the National Security 
Council was in fact not covered by the Boland amendment. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courter. And it is your testimony that this organization, 
this commission was set up to do the very job of interpreting legis¬ 
lation and guaranteeing that the activities of the executive branch 
was consistent to that legislation? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is there any reason why this legal interpretation 
as to whether the Boland amendment applied to the National Secu¬ 
rity Council was not shown to you? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Now, even though it is the opinion of the organiza¬ 
tion, the attorneys in the organization, that are set up to determine 
consistency with legislation, even though it is their written opinion 
that Boland did not apply to the National Security Council, your 
testimony is that you believe it does. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I do. It was more a common sense 
judgment that whether or not a scholarly reading of the law might 
have exempted NSC staff members, my own hearing of congres¬ 
sional sentiment led me to conclude that intent. The intent of the 
Congress was that one carry out activities prescribed by that act. 
No one in the government. 

Mr. Courter. Is it your understanding that that legal memo 
that, in essence, told Oliver North that the NSC is not covered by 
Boland, is it your understanding that that memo was found in a 
safe that was under the control of Oliver North? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Directing your attention to what we were discuss¬ 
ing this morning, you indicated that there is indeed a great deal of 
Soviet activity in Central America. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. And that they, the Soviet Union, and their allies 
have in fact shipped more military equipment to Central America 
than we have. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Now, could I conclude by that that the Soviet 
Union is doing more in order to establish a totalitarian govern¬ 
ment in Central America than we are trying to promote democracy 
in Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. Surely, their military activities are better 
funded than ours. That's true. 

Mr. Courter. I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Hamilton. We have now completed the questions by 
the principal questioners, and we turn now to other members of 
the panel. The Chair would like to request that the Senators and 
Members make every effort to limit their questions to not more 
than ten minutes. Restraint would be very much appreciated so 
that we can move on, and we begin with Chairman Inouye. 
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Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. Ill try my best to stay 
within the 10 minutes. 

I would like to briefly review the events of recent years. In fiscal 
1984, that's the period October 1, 1983, to September 30, 1984, the 
Congress appropriated $24 million for military assistance to the 
Contras. However, sometime between December of 1983 and Febru¬ 
ary of 1984, the CIA began covertly laying mines in a Nicaraguan 
harbor, without notification to the Congress or without approval of 
the Congress. 

In about April of that year, 1984, this covert operation became 
public, resulting in a political firestorm on the Hill. And I believe 
most observers of the Congress predicted that this was the end of 
Contra aid military assistance. And, sure enough, when the pres¬ 
sure came up for consideration, Boland II was enacted. 

During this period, and I'm certain you are referring to this, you 
had this to say in your opening remarks. 

In the meantime, the President repeatedly made clear in public and in private 
that he did not intend to break faith with the Contras. He directed that we help 
them hold body and soul together until the time when Congress would again agree 
to support them. Congressional restrictions made it impractical for either the De¬ 
fense Department or the Central Intelligence Agency to function even as liaison 
with the Contras. The State Department has also been disinclined to be associated 
with the covert action. But the President had made clear that he wanted the job 
done, 

and by this job I assume it is a covert action. 

“The net result was that the job fell to the National Security 
Council." 

Whose decision was it to assign the National Security Council to 
do this covert action? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suppose it was mine, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. You decided to leave DOD and CIA and the 1 
State Department out of the picture? 

Mr. McFarlane. In your thesis you said, who decided to assign 
to the NSC staff the mission of holding body and soul together and 
holding the continuity of the movement. The President's stated 
goal is something that each of his cabinet officers is obliged to sup¬ 
port to the extent they can, and given that the law foreclosed sup¬ 
porting the President's goals by the Secretaries of Defense, the DCI 
and putatively the State Department, there's no one else left. 

Chairman Inouye. And I would presume from your responses to 
Congressman Boland that you advised the President on whatever 
you were doing. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Now, going to the next page, you say, 

I did make a special point of stressing to my staff that we were to operate at all 
times within the law and that in particular we were not to solicit, encourage, coerce 
or otherwise broker financial contributions to the Contras. I took this to be the Con¬ 
gress’s foremost concern. 

By that, am I correct to presume that you considered the solicita¬ 
tion of funds to be illegal? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. “In this instance, as in all others, the rule of 
law had to govern national policy as well as our actions in support 
of it." I would like to look into the matter of solicitation. 
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When the President was notified of the first contribution from 
Country Two, that is in July of 1984, of $1 million a month, did the 
President object, or was he shocked by this news? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I took the reaction to be one of grati¬ 
tude and satisfaction. 

Chairman Inouye. Now, we come to the second contribution 
which came about during the Boland-2 period, March of 1985. This 
came from Country Two again. 

Did the President object to this? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. His reaction was essentially the same 
as it had been in 1984. 

Chairman Inouye. By prior arrangement and agreement with 
the administration, we have tried our best not to identify Country 
Two. But Country Two is about 12,000 miles from Nicaragua; isn't 
it, half way around the world? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. In fact, Country Two doesn't consider Central 
America as being essential; in fact, it has no diplomatic relations 
with any country in Central America, isn't that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Would it be correct to say that Country Two 
has never been threatened by the Sandinistas? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, I think your point is quite right. 
I don't rebut it, but note for the record that Country Two is in the 
immediate environs of another country on which we cooperate in 
an analogous fashion. And that country doesn't threaten us, it is 
12,000 miles away. 

But we do it because we see a national interest in it, and they 
are not analogous quite, and yet it doesn't seem to me unreason¬ 
able that they might see the mutuality of benefits served by coop¬ 
eration, generally. 

Chairman Inouye. Now, there is an organization in that area 
called the Palestine Liberation Organization, the PLO? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. The PLO has publicly supported the Sandinis¬ 
tas? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And Country Two has been extremely sensi¬ 
tive to the policies of the PLO? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. In fact, at times deathly afraid of the PLO? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is true, yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And yet Country Two decided to provide as¬ 
sistance to the enemies of the Sandinistas? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Has Country Two ever contributed to the Con¬ 
tras prior to the first contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. I know of no prior contribution, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And it is true that the well-being of Country 
Two is very much dependent upon good relations with the United 
States? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Inouye. They receive much of their arms, they pur¬ 
chase much of their arms, sophisticated weaponry from the United 
States? 

Mr, McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And we happen to be, I think, their best con¬ 
sumer for their products? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Don’t you believe that under those circum¬ 
stances, when an official of the government of the United States 
would go to the Ambassador of Country Two and say that the 
President looks upon the Contras as a high priority matter, that 
assistance to this country is very essential to us, that it would be 
much more than a mere solicitation? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think, Mr. Chairman, that any responsible of¬ 
ficial has an obligation to acknowledge that every country in the 
world will see benefit to itself by ingratiating itself to the United 
States. 

And because that’s true, every diplomat has to be very cautious 
about seeking a favor from anyone, because they will certainly 
gain leverage on us through that process. 

Chairman Inouye. In fact, would you say that Country Two was 
literally forced to make this contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. In no sense, no, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You described this as a solicitation per se, I 
believe. 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I have not. 

Chairman Inouye. In your testimony I think you used that 
phrase, “solicitation per se.” 

Mr. McFarlane. I may be in error. I thought I said it was not 
per se a solicitation. 

Chairman Inouye. I ask you because in your statement you 
made it very clear to your staff that they shall not solicit, encour¬ 
age, coerce or in any way broker financial arrangements with 
other countries. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And your response was solicitation was ille¬ 
gal? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I do think it’s important, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, first of all, to make clear that prior to October of 1984 it was 
not illegal, although I did not do it anyway. And when I instructed 
my staff not to solicit, encourage, coerce or broker was when it 
became illegal to do so, in October of 1984. 

Chairman Inouye. Contribution number two was after October 
1984, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it was. 

Chairman Inouye. So that was illegal? 

Mr. McFarlane. If it had been solicited, it would have been. 

Chairman Inouye. And are you still maintaining even under 
those circumstances it was not a solicitation? 

Mr. McFarlane. I do, sir, and I believe that were it feasible for 
the country to—officials to comment, that they would do so. 

Chairman Inouye. You, in response to my inquiry, used the word 
that the countries would be wise to ingratiate themselves. That’s 
the word you used, didn’t you? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. What was the quid for the quo in this case? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe there was any quid, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. We were vulnerable to the possibility that one day a quid pro 
quo would be asked or urged. But, to my knowledge, none occurred. 

Chairman Inouye. No special sale of certain weapon systems? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. And I have seen stories to that effect, 
and I believe it may be perhaps useful to set the record straight. 
For example, in June of 1984, before this meeting with the foreign 
official occurred, we were travelling—the President, Secretary of 
State and I—to London for the economic summit and, as you may 
recall, at the time Iran was posturing about what it might do to 
interdict the flow of shipping in and out of the Gulf, and a country 
in the area asked whether we might be of assistance, and the Presi¬ 
dent made a decision to allow an emergency shipment under his 
authority in law to that country. We did so. 

There had never been any discussion of this separate Contra 
issue with that country. 

Chairman Inouye. What was the quid for the quo in the case of 
the recently found $10 million? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know, sir. I was not in the government 
when that occurred. 

Chairman Inouye. No one has ever advised you what the quid 
was for this quo? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I don't know. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you feel that it was your duty and respon¬ 
sibility to report to the President on the first contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. On the second contribution? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. did you also feel that he, the President, 
should be notified because of his deep concern for the body and 
soul of the Contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. That he would be interested in any sort of as¬ 
sistance? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. If that is the case, why wasn't he notified 
about the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Again, Mr. Chairman, I don't know. I wasn't in 
the administration at the time. I operated under the assumption 
that he had been or at least that the decision to do it was approved 
as part of the normal process, and I was wrong, but I didn't know 
that. 

Chairman Inouye. If you were in charge at that time, would you 
have notified the President of the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. I would not have allowed the diversion to occur. 

Chairman Inouye. Assuming that it did? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I would. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you during your term as director advise 
the President of some of the extraordinary activities of Colonel 
North? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think I did make clear to the President 
that Colonel North was a very—a very tireless, hard-working, de¬ 
voted officer. That is true. 

Chairman Inouye. I notice that my time is up, and I want to set 
an example for the rest of my colleagues. I still have 60 seconds 
left. 

On line 1122 of your testimony on page 50, “Again I don't wish 
to pretend or be disingenuous. There was some solicitation per se." 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. McFarlane. I would like to take advantage of your mention 
of it, Mr. Chairman. That sounds to me like either I have not been 
very articulate or it was mistranscribed, but I appreciate your 
bringing it to my attention. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Cheney? 

Mr. Cheney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, it has been a long 3 days, I know, and your testi¬ 
mony has been very helpful to the committee and I know there are 
a great many of us who want to thank you not only for your coop¬ 
eration here today, but for your past service to the country. 

I will be very brief. I think much of the material I was interested 
in was covered this morning, and I thought the broader questions 
you mentioned, the broader issues you mentioned in your opening 
statement that you would like to cover, I think have been well cov¬ 
ered this morning, especially in terms of the congressional contri¬ 
bution to the confusion that has existed over Central American 
policy. 

I just have a couple of points I would like to touch on. 

One of the charges that has been made is that once we set up, 
once the administration set up or cooperated with, if you will, or 
acquiesced in a private support network such as that described by 
General Secord, that somehow this involved participants in the 
usurpation of authority, that they were taking authority unto 
themselves that belonged to the National Security Council mem¬ 
bers, the Secretary of State, or the President, and somehow carried 
out a policy that was in conflict with administration policy. 

Could you comment on that view? 

Mr. McFarlane. Sir, it seems to me that the activities that are 
reported to have occurred through this outside network included 
providing financial assistance, military assistance and weapons, 
perhaps training, transportation, intelligence, basically the family 
of support essential to the promotion of their own defense and to 
creating pressure on the Sandinista government, both of which are 
policy objectives of the United States. 

It seems to me they were consistent with U.S. policy. 

Mr. Cheney. That certainly was my conclusion from the facts as 
we know them today as well. 

What is your general feeling, if you would care to state it, about 
the way Colonel North and Admiral Poindexter were treated last 
November once all of these developments became public? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it seems to me that they were treated im¬ 
properly in the sense that having delivered devoted service and 
before I think there could be clear, conclusive evidence of illegal 
activity, they were rather summarily put aside; and I believe that 
that cast an image over them that they did not deserve. 
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Mr. Cheney. With respect to the private venture, if you will, es¬ 
pecially concerning support for the Contras, some of us who are 
strong supporters of the Contras and who have worked with you 
when you were in your official capacity at the White House and 
with others over the years to try to build public support for the 
Contras and congressional support, who were delighted when Con¬ 
gress reversed itself last year and approved military aid, nonethe¬ 
less are faced with a bit of a dilemma. 

On the one hand, I think we are pleased, certainly speaking for 
myself, pleased that the Contras survived that interim period when 
the Boland amendment prohibited official U.S. military support, 
that they were there to be supported in 1986 when Congress re¬ 
versed itself and repealed the Boland amendment, but on the other 
hand, concerned that private action which made it possible for 
them to survive may also have generated the kind of controversy 
and opposition that we are faced with today—such that we will 
find it difficult to get congressional approval for any extension of 
that support. 

Was that issue ever discussed within the administration? Was 
there ever any consideration of the possibility of a tradeoff between 
short-term survival for the Contras and the possibility of the long¬ 
term congressionally approved policy of support? 

Mr. McFarlane. There wasn't, Mr. Cheney, and there should 
have been, but there wasn't. 

Mr. Cheney. No discussion of the possibility of what would 
happen if the private efforts were disclosed? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cheney. Would you have any reason to believe that those 
kinds of facts might have been considered by somebody else other 
than yourself; certainly you would have been involved in such a 
discussion had it occurred, I would think? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I did give it quite a lot of discussion—or 
personal reflection, but i couldn't say there was discussion between 
me and the President, or the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Cheney. Did you assume the activity could be kept secret? 

Mr. McFarlane. I thought it unlikely that it could be perma¬ 
nently kept secret, number Few things can. 

Mr. Cheney. A final general category, and I will do my best to 
beat Chairman Inouye's record for time here this afternoon. Do I 
get points for that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Tower Commission made a number of recommendations, a 
series of findings, but also I think, in one of its most significant sec¬ 
tions, argued rather persuasively, in my opinion, against the notion 
that somehow these events require us now to legislate new restric¬ 
tions on the Presidential power authority. 

In effect, the Tower Commission seems to say rather forthrightly 
that the last thing Congress needs to do is now to move in and try 
to write legislation that will somehow prohibit this kind of event 
from ever occurring again. I would be curious as to what your 
views are on that subject. 

Do you think that the committee, based upon your extensive ex¬ 
perience in government, ought to come forward with some new rec¬ 
ommendations, some new limitations on a President's power to un¬ 
dertake covert action? 
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Is that sort of thing appropriate in light of the events that have 
occurred? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Cheney, I think that it is very understand¬ 
able why the Congress at this point would take that approach. We 
have had an horrible breach of relationship between the Executive 
and the Congress and because the only instrument at the disposal 
of Congress is to write legislation, that is the natural tendency. 

I think it is the wrong one for it has been the trend toward seek¬ 
ing to limit or influence policy in some fashion by law that has cre¬ 
ated a condition of inflexibility that blocks out the various kind of 
flexibility that is so essential to effective diplomacies and even the 
use of force, nonviolent or otherwise. 

What to do? I think the Executive must judge error and beyond 
that, instead of doing the same thing, seek earnestly to engender 
the kind of mutually respectful discourse that can lead us to for¬ 
eign policy that both branches can, if not endorse, accept. That ul¬ 
timately requires that the human beings charged with doing that 
indeed respect the value of that process and in habit practice it and 
it will be a giant test of statesmanship on the part of the Congress, 
whether they can resist the understandable impulse to move in a 
legislative direction, but I think it would be very unwise to do so. 

Mr. Cheney. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Chariman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Rudman? 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to abide by 
the chairman's clock which I thought might be a Hawaiian clock 
and take a tick a bit more slowly. I see it ticks 60 seconds to the 
minute. 

Mr. McFarlane, I just want to go over three or four items of testi¬ 
mony you have testified to. I would like to be brief in my questions. 
If you could be brief in your answers, I will try to phrase them in 
such a way. 

First, to follow on Representative Boland's examination of you 
earlier today. He asked you a question at the end of a long series of 
questions and the question was did you ever give the President re¬ 
ports on what you and your staff were doing to carry out his 
wishes. Your answer to that, I think you recall. 

My question is based on your general testimony here that you 
did have concerns about whether Colonel North was crossing the 
line that you had set for your people, did you ever inform the 
President of North's activities to the extent that there were some 
activities that you were concerned might be crossing the line? 

Mr. McFarlane. I remember that I was periodically concerned 
about the almost certain temptation to raise money that would 
come up when ever OUie would go out and talk to groups through¬ 
out the country. 

It would have been silly not to expect that that would happen 
and so I would mention occasionally that Ollie was doing quite a 
lot of speaking around the country and it was clear there was a lot 
of sentiment in support of the Contras, but that was proscribed and 
we had to be very careful not to do that. I was telling the staff not 
to. 

Mr. Rudman. I guess my question is did you ever give the Presi¬ 
dent any cause for alarm, in his mind as the President, that people 
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who worked for him might be doing things proscribed by the Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. The President, in fact, would often pro¬ 
vide his own views on that subject generically, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that he had a far more liberal interpretation of 
that than I did, I think. But that I was making sure that things as 
far as I knew or could tell didn't go beyond the law. 

Mr. Rudman. All right. On a separate matter, testifying in the 
afternoon of the first day of your appearance here, you were asked 
by Mr. Liman about the conflicts in policy within the administra¬ 
tion with the Congress. 

You were asked a question about that conflict. You answered, it 
was a fairly long answer. Let me just read to you the appropriate 
part at the end of that answer. 

You will remember the context, I know. You said, “And the 
State Department is basically indifferent about it. Although I 
would have to say Mr. Abrams was not indifferent about it." 

Then you go on. What did you mean by that and what was Secre¬ 
tary Abrams involvement on any kind of a basis with Colonel 
North and what was going on here considering that they both were 
part of the RIG, to use the acronym. 

Mr. McFarlane. I made the comment not on the basis of expert 
knowledge so much as not to appear to be flaccid given all of the 
public reporting on the high degree of Mr. Abram's activity in 
recent times. Actually he did not serve for very long when I was in 
office, so we had no really coterminous period for me to reach judg¬ 
ment about that. He was Assistant Secretary for Human Rights 
when I was in office. 

Mr. Rudman. So you have no specific knowledge of his specific 
activities as they relate to activities that were carried on by Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I don't really. There was a very brief 
window where he was in office, and I respect the man. I think he is 
a very solid analyst. 

Mr. Rudman. The next question I have relates to your 3-by-5 
cards that you would occasionally put in the President's briefing 
book. That raised a very interesting question in my mind. 

Mr. McFarlane, when you were the National Security Adviser, 
did you ever have difficulty in seeing the President one-on-one to 
talk about things you wanted to tell him that you wanted no one 
else on the staff to hear about? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And who was it that made it difficult for you to see 
the President one-on-one? 

Mr. McFarlane. Sir, there are aspects of that that I think—and 
I'm not being silly about it. Some of the nature of what it is impor¬ 
tant, but what I have direct access to the President about is sensi¬ 
tive. I would be glad to pursue it in closed session. 

Mr. Rudman. What I am asking you we don’t need a closed ses¬ 
sion about. I know you have been very polite and careful not to 
offend people who don't deserve being offended. 

My question is kind of direct. I expect a rather direct answer. I'm 
asking you, as the National Security Adviser to the President of 
the United States, who on his staff kept you from seeing the Presi- 
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dent one-on-one any time you wanted to? No one can criticize you, 
Mr. McFarlane, for answering a direct question posed by a congres¬ 
sional committee under oath. 

Mr. McFarlane. I’m trying to be objective and I think that I 
cannot cite you an example when I was ever denied access to the 
President when I wanted it. 

Mr. Rudman. So you will change your previous answer given 
three questions ago? You will now answer that you were not denied 
access to the President of the United States when you wanted to 
see him as National Security adviser to talk to him one-on-one? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. My intention is to express that I knew 
that there were limits and that I shouldn’t exceed those limits and 
I didn’t exceed those limits, and I think probably that that is ap¬ 
propriate that there be limits. 

Mr. Rudman. Let me ask you just one last question. Did the 
Chief of Staff of the White House, Mr. Reagan, occasionally make 
it difficult for you to see the President one-on-one whenever you 
wanted to see him? 

Mr. McFarlane. I wouldn’t say that that is a general practice. 

Mr. Rudman. Glad to have that on the record. That’s not the 
popular notion. 

I have a last question which I have about two and a half more 
minutes. So I am going to go through it rather quickly. But it is 
important. So I will just make statements here and ask if you 
would agree they are right. 

You are familiar with exhibit 38A involving the DEA caper? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 537.] 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. That describes a plan to bribe some people to free 
two hostages for a million dollars apiece? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. You approved it? 

Mr. McFarlane. The Attorney General approved it. 

Mr. Rudman. And the Attorney General approved it. You both 
approved it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Did it involve the use of a couple of agents and 
ransom money to be supplied by Ross Perot, if he was willing to 
provide it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Was that an intelligence activity? And if it wasn’t, 
what kind of an activity was it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it wasn’t intelligence in the context of 
gathering intelligence. It was within the scope of the 1947 Act con¬ 
cerning the CIA. 

Mr. Rudman. It was within that scope, was it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it was. 

Mr. Rudman. In fact, Oliver North tried to carry this out, which 
was a policy that had been approved by you. In fact, there was 
$200,000 used to try to start the process? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rudman. On the face of that memoranda, there is an ac¬ 
knowledgement that the Attorney General of the United States, 
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Mr. Meese, whom you probably discussed it with since DEA was 
under his jurisdiction, approved it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. To your knowledge, was a finding ever signed for 
this activity? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Were congressional committees, House or Senate 
Intelligence Committees ever notified of this activity? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Should they have been? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Tell me why. 

Mr. McFarlane. I will. It is more than passing strange to me 
that we cannot aspire to a policy which is more effective to deal 
with terrorism. 

Now, it is undeniable that some countries are good at it and they 
are good because terrorists know that whenever they commit ter¬ 
rorism against Israel, something, somehow, somewhere is going to 
happen. Now, it may not always be arms. It may not be pre-emp¬ 
tive attack. It may be negotiation. It may be bribing, but you can 
be goddammed sure if any Israeli is caught, he's going to have his 
government going after people who did it. Now, that is to be a dif¬ 
ferentiated approach. 

Now, I don't pretend that in the United States we can pursue 
that. The reason we cannot is because we must have a policy at all 
times compatible with American values. And I agree to that. But I 
believe that our government must have the gumption enough to be 
able to differentiate between those terrorist events which are sus¬ 
ceptible to violence and those which are not. 

Mr. Rudman. So if I understand your answer, it fell within the 
parameters of the act. There was no finding, but you believe it was 
so sensitive that there should not have been a notification, though 
the law might have required it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I don't feel that way at all. You are dis¬ 
torting what I said. 

Mr. Rudman. I am just repeating your answer. 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think you are. My answer was the kind 
of activity the DEA people undertook normally would also fit the 
description of activities the CIA undertakes or the FBI or the 
Army on occasion with special trained units. 

None of those others opt to report to the Congress either. My 
point was simply to say- 

Mr. Rudman. So your suggestion was if there is ambiguity in 
that law, the law ought to be changed? 

Mr. McFarlane. That wasn't my point. 

Mr. Rudman. Your point was that a finding was required. There 
was no finding. There was no notification. 

Mr. McFarlane, I am not being critical. I am trying to find 
out- 

Mr. McFarlane. It was handled by the CIA. 

Mr. Rudman. There was a finding? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was no finding. 

Mr. Rudman. I think we have your answer. 
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Mr. McFarlane. A finding was not appropriate. The CIA did not 
undertake to do anything. 

Mr. Rudman. Of course, that would always give rise to the possi¬ 
bility that things that the CIA might normally do might be delegat¬ 
ed to some other part of the government by people who are unscru¬ 
pulous. Certainly not you, Mr. McFarlane, but others who might be 
unscrupulous might delegate it to someone, and therefore evade 
the reporting requirements. 

I am sure that is something that concerns you as much as it does 
us. 

Mr. McFarlane. It does, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hamilton. The chair recognizes the Vice Chairman of 
the House Select Committee, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. McFarlane, you stated earlier, I believe, that 
you didn't know anything about the letter that went under your 
signature on November 19, 1985, to General Secord; am I correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, Chair¬ 
man Hamilton, I apologize for my intemperance, and Mr. Rudman, 
as well. 

Would you repeat that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fascell. Sure. November 19, 1985, a letter under your signa¬ 
ture was sent to General Secord, and I believe ybp testified earlier 
you were not aware of that letter. 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Fascell. The testimony was that it was signed by Colonel 
North. Did you authorize Colonel North to sign documents in your 
name? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. There were two people, I believe, who 
were authorized to sign in my absence—the executive secretary, 
and Admiral Poindexter. I have no recollection of this being some¬ 
thing that was discussed. I wouldn't pretend, that if Ollie and I dis¬ 
cussed something, and he said, “Can I say you did this?" we didn't 
do that occasionally. But I don't recall any such thing here. 

Mr. Fascell. As a general practice it would not be up to Colonel 
North to sign documents using your name. It would be your deputy 
or designated individual? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, the purpose of that letter was to ask General 
Secord to—once again help out. As a matter of fact, he had been 
helping out since the summer of 1984 as it turns out according to 
the record? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. In a variety of things. And let me ask you this: 
during your time in office, who did you take your instructions 
from? 

Mr. McFarlane. From the President and from the National Se¬ 
curity Council in formal session. 

Mr. Fascell. On a day-to-day basis, besides meeting with your 
staff at the 7:30 in the morning meeting, did you have any other 
regular meetings? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. We had a weekly meeting on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon of the entire staff. 
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Mr. Fascell. With respect to the transfer of arms to Iran, it is 
quite clear, at least to me, from the record that this was a national 
policy? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And while it was necessary in the judgment of the 
administration to keep that a secret, there was nothing illegal 
about that in your mind, was there? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, did Colonel North have the responsibility 
both for the Iran account and the Contra account in the NSC? 

Mr. McFarlane. He did not have the Iran account in the context 
of being the Middle East—a member of the Middle East task force. 
He was assigned this part of the Iran account in connection with 
counterterrorism and so forth. 

Mr. Fascell. An additional operational responsibility? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Was that your sole decision or was that an NSC de¬ 
cision, or how was that decision made? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was my decision, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Was that with or without the concurrence of the 
CIA? 

Mr. McFarlane. They were fully witting of it and without oppo¬ 
sition, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, Colonel North—did he have full authority to 
call on any agency of the U.S. Government for any help he sought? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. He was responsible for checking with 
myself or Admiral Poindexter before doing that. 

Mr. Fascell. So that if he called on the CIA for some kind of 
assistance, that would be a matter of approval within the NSC 
itself, or at least top echelon? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And if he called on DoD? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, in the provision of the weapons that were ac¬ 
tually transferred to CIA, that decision was an NSC decision, was 
it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. It is after I left government, but I have 
read that it was. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, you were a director from what, sometime in 
1983 until December 31 of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. October 1983 to December 1985. 

Mr. Fascell. You've taken an unusual share of responsibility, it 
seems to me, for what has transpired here in these events; yet it is 
your conviction that as far as the policy is concerned with respect 
to the transfer of arms to Iran, there was nothing illegal about 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And you are prepared to take the full responsibil¬ 
ity, as I understand, for whatever went wrong? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Whatever that was, but you didn't leak the story? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. So from the standpoint of policy, the only thing 
that went wrong is it became public? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, that is generous, Mr. Chairman, but I 
think there were some other things that went wrong. The idea of 
trying to establish communications with any sensible people in 
Iran seems to me today to be a good idea. It was tried for 3 months 
and found premature. At that time I think it should have been 
stopped, but it wasn't. 

Mr. Fascell. You wanted it stopped, did you not? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. You objected to it, as I understand your position? 

Mr. McFarlane. That's right. 

Mr. Fascell. After you were out of government, you were, in 
effect, called back to help out with this project? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And it couldn't have been against your better judg¬ 
ment? You did it as a matter of duty to serve your country; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, why did you resign? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, the three reasons that I've given usually 
are that it seemed to me- 

Mr. Fascell. Well, let's give the unusual reason, Mr. McFarlane. 
This is the time to tell them. 

Mr. McFarlane. The organization of the administration for the 
conduct of foreign policy, as I believe in, was intrinsically unwork¬ 
able. It seems to me that though I believe a process called Cabinet 
government can be a good one, as it is practiced in this administra¬ 
tion it is undermined. 

To explain, I believe that in any administration that there is— 
there must be one person who has the knowledge and the full back¬ 
ing of the President to be the advocate, conceptual creator of and 
implementer of foreign policy, and it should be the Secretary of 
State. 

I believe, however, that as it is practiced here, wherein the De¬ 
partment of State also is responsible for the interdepartmental 
managerial role of bringing State, Defense, CIA, the Joint Chiefs, 
and others together, it has been manifestly unworkable, and that is 
because those other departments see themselves as coequals and, 
when they disagree, can paralyze the process simply by not coming 
to the meeting or coming and opposing whatever is going on. 

Mr. McFarlane. And I believe because of that, the NSC, staffed 
by basically bureaucrats, but people responsible for bringing dis¬ 
agreement out of the cabinet departments, writing it down, and 
giving it to the department to decide. Otherwise, the system will be 
paralyzed. 

Mr. Fascell. In other words, also it makes it possible for an 
agency or a strong cabinet official or a director to go around what 
you are charged with doing. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And, as a matter of fact, the question has been 
raised many times, for example, why would Secord visit with 
Casey, and was he getting his instructions from you? No, he was 
working with Ollie North. But was he really working for the Direc¬ 
tor of the CIA? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is possible, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fascell. Now, you were involuntarily drawn into this, as I 
see it, but you tell me whether you were or not. Secord was called 
in for a variety of matters, stating in September of 1984, and we 
finally get down to the crunch point of November 1985, and he is 
given a letter which, I believe, he admitted was a symbol of author¬ 
ity for him to operate. 

Now, if he didn't operate under your direction, whose direction 
did he operate under? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, I have some ideas on that, they 
are my own and speculative and unsupported by documentation, so 
I don't think they are terribly relevant, but that is all it is. 

Mr. Fascell. I would like to hear your best guess then. 

Mr. McFarlane. I think there is a high probability that he ac¬ 
cepted the judgment of a cabinet officer as sufficient for him to be¬ 
lieve credibility, that he was working for administration policy, for 
the director, in short. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, Mr. McFarlane, when you resigned and went 
over to CSIS, I believe it is, right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Fascell. You were in constant touch with somebody. You 
had one of those special machines. Ollie North was assigned to you. 
You were not in government. Ollie North, I guess, was in uniform 
technically assigned to the Marines. 

What were you guys doing with the government? I mean, what 
was your role, what was your position? You were still technically 
what at that point? Were you an officer? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. You were not an officer on the command, you were 
not a civilian employee. 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. But you had with you your trusted deputy and 
friend who was still in the military? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't, no, sir. I think honestly that my own 
status was not different from dozens of others who have been out¬ 
side the government, but frequently consulted by people within the 
government. 

One imagines in generations past Clark Clifford or of that kind, I 
don't aspire to be on that scale of counselor, but it isn't uncommon 
for people outside government to advise people within it. 

Colonel North had no formal or informal really affiliation. He 
would occasionally come to me for advice on personal matters and 
solving bureaucratic problems and so forth. 

Mr. Fascell. Were you keeping contact on a day-to-day basis 
with what was going on even though you were outside the govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not really, sir. There were probably a dozen or 
so in it, whatever it is, 1-year period after I left government, tele¬ 
phone calls, occasionally two. But you know that is an interesting 
thing, Mr. Chairman. I guess it is understandable, but in the con¬ 
text of these hearings, those one dozen things spread over the space 
of a year have achieved quite a lot of importance. 

I accept that, but those within the government were having hun¬ 
dreds, thousands, tens of thousands, and my own exposure to it was 
not real time, I would say. 
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Mr. Fascell. Did you know anything about Colonel North’s fund¬ 
raising activities? 

Mr. McFarlane. When I was in the government, number 

Mr. Fascell. How about when you were out of the government? 

Mr. McFarlane. I suspected it. I never knew he was raising 
from private groups in this country, if that is the case, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. So you didn’t know about the White House meet¬ 
ings with contributors? 

Mr. McFarlane. I knew about contributors—no, I didn’t— 
coming to the White House. I knew that there were people of the 
conservative community that would come to the White House. I did 
not sponsor those visits; others did, and it seems to me they were 
probably for political purposes. 

Mr. Fascell. Well, certainly it seems that way with regard to 
Mr. Channell and Mr. Miller and their organizations, but you 
didn’t know anything about that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And yet during the period of time that this was 
going on, part of it at least, you were in office, Ollie North was 
your deputy, he was extensively involved in all of that, kept you 
informed every day, 7:30, exhaustively, but he just didn’t tell you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. You testified Colonel North told you there’s going 
to be a shredding party, and you said that comment occurred 
either in your car shortly after noon on Friday, November 21, 1986, 
or at a meeting in your office shortly after noon on Sunday, No¬ 
vember 23. Is that correct? Do you recall that testimony? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, the clear meaning of the words “there’s 
going to be a shredding party,” suggests that the shredding has not 
yet occurred but is an event to occur in the future. Do you agree? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So if in fact Colonel North held his shredding 
party on that Friday night, that would indicate his comment about 
shredding was made to you on Friday in the meeting in your car. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, on that same Friday and on the following 
Monday you met with the Attorney General who questioned you 
about these events. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, what did you understand Colonel North to 
mean when he said to you, there is going to be a shredding party? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think the obvious point, that there was 
going to be the destruction of some documents. 

Mr. Mitchell. As you testified today, do you know what obstruc¬ 
tion of justice is? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know last November when these events 
occurred what obstruction of justice is? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. And you didn’t try to persuade Colonel North not 
to have a shredding party even though you are close to him, he is 
your former subordinate, you share a lot in common, you are obvi¬ 
ously an important person in his life. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you didn’t tell the Attorney General of the 
United States about it, did you, even though he questioned you 
about these events with respect to which the documents were to be 
destroyed. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

On your last question, Senator Mitchell, the response that I gave 
Colonel North was simply, Ollie, look, you have acted under in¬ 
struction at all times and I’m confident that you have nothing to 
worry about, let it all happen and I’ll back you up. 

Mr. Mitchell. But you didn’t try to persuade him not to destroy 
documents, did you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I didn’t, but I think it’s worth noting at 
least that if his reason for saying that to me was his sense of obli¬ 
gation to me to protect me or me to disarm him of any notion that 
he had to protect me might have eliminated that impulse. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you have had an impressive record, Mr. 
McFarlane, you display great personal courage, you devoted your 
life to your country, and I speak only for myself but I’m sure 
others feel the same way, moved by your circumstance, but I feel 
constrained to ask you. As you sit here today, what do you feel the 
obligation of an American citizen is when he learns that a crime 
may be about to occur? 

Mr. McFarlane. He should seek to prevent it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you do that in this case? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not well enough. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, throughout these proceedings you have as¬ 
sumed a willingness to accept responsibility. Indeed, it has been at 
times an eagerness, an anxiousness to assume responsibility. You 
have said on several occasions, “I’m responsible.” But in each in¬ 
stance it has been in a general sense. When the questioning has 
dealt with specific events, you have been far less willing to ac¬ 
knowledge responsibility there. 

Mr. Nields devoted a great deal of time to developing the evi¬ 
dence in that regard, and others did, and so I’m not going to review 
the evidence. 

Mr. McFarlane. Could we, please? I think it’s worthwhile, Sena¬ 
tor Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. You may do so in your responses; let’s leave it 
that way. But I’m going to ask a conclusory statement regarding 
those events. 

First, a chronology. Isn’t it true, Mr. McFarlane, that you and 
Colonel North and other officials deliberately falsified the chronol- 
ogy, you particularly, with respect to the question of whether or 
not the President had authorized the shipment of TOWs from 
Israel to Iran in August of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Isn’t it true with respect to the activities of the 
staff as reported to Congress, isn’t it true that you participated in 
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the deliberate misleading of Congress regarding the activities of 
the NSC staff? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think I did not give as full an answer as I 
should have. 

Mr. Mitchell. No, that is not my question. I know you have said 
that, you have used the phrase “too casual. 1 ’ I’m asking a direct 
question: Isn't it true that you deliberately misled the Congress re¬ 
garding the nature and extent of the activities by members of your 
staff? 

Mr. McFarlane. I just don't see it in exactly the same terms as 
you, Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Isn't it true that notwithstanding your statements 
to your staff about fund-raising, that you participated in fund-rais¬ 
ing, indeed the one country which you directly solicited, Country 
Two, was the country which provided most of the money that was 
received? 

Mr. McFarlane. None of what you have said is accurate, Sena¬ 
tor Mitchell. I pointed out that the time when the foreign govern¬ 
ment contributed that first increment, there was no prohibition in 
law at all about that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Isn't it true that you misled the Attorney General 
in your meetings with him regarding the state of your knowledge 
and most specifically regarding your knowledge about the Novem¬ 
ber 1985 shipment of Hawks from Israel to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Senator Mitchell, that is categorically false. 
May I please give a direct answer, a full answer? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. McFarlane. You know this is very important and very, very 
disappointing for someone who is trying here today to promote the 
idea of consulting with the Congress and cooperating with it. Now, 
here today I believe honestly that effort to cooperate—what have 
we had? 

I think Mr. Nields, consciously wanting to give me a fair oppor¬ 
tunity to answer questions, has gone through interrogation, which 
has left a fundamentally false impression, and deliberately with¬ 
held information. I cannot have any other interpretation. For ex¬ 
ample, on this November 18 episode concerning the Senator's ques¬ 
tion of misleading the Attorney General about Hawk shipments, 
your point was, after dozens of questions, to reach the conclusion 
that I had spent a full week working on the chronology and had 
not apparently come to the conclusion that there had been a Hawk 
shipment involved. 

Well, surely you must have gone to the trouble of finding out 
that in that week that you suggest—from the 14th to the 21st of 
November, I was out of Washington, D.C. for 5 days. How is it that 
I could have spent a week working on the chronology when I 
wasn't even in the city? 

Second, if you will turn to exhibit number 59, you see that at the 
end of that entire process I still did not have command of whatever 
must have taken place regarding the sale of Hawk missiles. I put 
that formally in a note to my successor, and 

I spent a couple of hours today with Ed Meese going over the record with him. 
The only blind spot on my part concerned a shipment in November 1985, which still 
doesn’t ring a bell with me. 
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Now, that is on Friday afternoon, November 21. The time that I 
spent contributing to that chronology was basically the evening of 
Wednesday night for a period, or Tuesday night, of about 3 hours, 
almost all of which was spent in working on the opening state¬ 
ment, not the chronology at all. 

The basic document used for the testimony against me was some¬ 
thing that I did not foremostly rely upon, but yet another one 
which, I take it, has not been introduced into evidence. Now, I will 
be glad to answer questions all day, but is it not so that there has 
been until this moment the impression in this committee that I 
was involved importantly, continuously for a sustained period in 
the preparation of the chronology, when in fact it is a matter of, a 
matter of perhaps minutes or hours at most- 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. McFarlane, the record as developed by Mr. 
Nields yesterday will speak for itself. You have obviously expressed 
your view. I will express my view that the evidence is clear and 
convincing, indeed it is overwhelming that you did in fact deliber¬ 
ately participate in the falsification of a portion of that chronolo¬ 
gy— 

Mr. McFarlane. I disagree. 

Mr. Mitchell. —And I limited my remarks to that aspect of 
dealing with the knowledge you had of the President’s prior au¬ 
thorization of that first shipment. I think no conclusion is possible 
other than that I have expressed on the reading of those docu¬ 
ments. 

I won’t try to rehash them here. With respect to the question of 
the Attorney General, again I refer you to the notes taken by Mr. 
Cooper, who recounts your statements made at the time regarding 
your knowledge of the Hawk shipment in November which is di¬ 
rectly contradicted repeatedly through documents and statements 
made by you prior to that. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, Senator Mitchell, if you rely on that set 
of notes from Mr. Cooper with such importance and credibility for 
that, how is it you can’t take the equally valued point of his—I 
take it in those notes to the effect that Israel could come for re¬ 
placements? I mean- 

Mr. Mitchell. I haven’t disputed that point, Mr. McFarlane. I 
haven’t raised that point. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is a decision the President made. 

Mr. Mitchell. He says in here, November Hawks, meaning you 
think he first learned of it when briefed for a trip to Iran in May. 

This is obviously untrue, isn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is what I could recall, and I said so in a 
note back to Poindexter. It simply was not something in my mind. 

Recall now that I was out of the country with the President in 
the summit in Geneva. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then in his notes he says, November 15 to 15 
at summit in Geneva learned Israel had shipped oil equipment. 
You had known for many months that Israel had not shipped oil 
equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I referred to you that perhaps during that very 
week of November 1986, when this chronology was being put to¬ 
gether, that I was again encouraged to believe that it really was oil 
parts? 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, I just want to say the tactic of assuming 
general responsibility while denying any responsibility for specific 
events is not uncommon. You are not the first person to use 
that- 

Mr. McFarlane. I challenge that as a position I have taken. 

Mr. Mitchell. My point is that no penalty attaches for assump¬ 
tions of general responsibility, whereas we. all know specific respon¬ 
sibilities do attach for specific events. And as I said, I believe the 
record will speak for itself. 

I would like to ask you one other question regarding your trip 
with Mr. North in your car. Did Mr. North say to you during that 
trip words similar to: I don't want to see either you or the Presi¬ 
dent to be hurt by this? 

Mr. McFarlane. He did at some point, either in the car or else¬ 
where. 

Mr. Mitchell. You visited Teheran in May of 1986, Mr. McFar¬ 
lane; was that your first visit to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to—do I have time for any further 
questioning? 

Chairman Inouye. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then I will not get a chance to ask any further 
questions. 

Thank you, Mr. McFarlane, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Congressman Broomfield? 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Bud, over the years you have made a great deal many friends 
here in Congress, and I might say on both sides of the aisle. I will 
also bet that you have made a lot of people happy around the coun¬ 
try because of the way you handled yourself before the panel. 

I am not going to repeat the details of your lifetime, patriotic 
and dedicated service to our country. Suffice it to say, it is a record 
every American can appreciate and for which you can be very 
proud. 

You have indicated you have made some mistakes, as all of us 
have, but few of us will be willing to bare our souls so openly and 
candidly before this committee and the entire nation, as you have, 
and I am proud of you, Bud. 

I appreciate the honest effort you have made to correct the 
record on what transpired and the fact that you have come forward 
voluntarily to tell us what you know, and like a number of other 
witnesses from whom we will hear, you did not ask that we grant 
you immunity in exchange for telling the truth. 

You have told us what happened to the best of your recollection, 
and you have accepted full responsibility for that action. As I have 
noted the other day, I don't think it is fair to leave the impression 
that those actions were taken in a vacuum. 

I appreciate your forthright attitude toward this committee will 
serve as an example for others who will follow. 

Now, Bud, I want to ask you a question. The Congress and execu¬ 
tive branch have occasionally had difficulties with congressional 
oversight on sensitive covert activities. 

The executive branch wants to inform as few people as possible 
in Congress so that secret operations will remain a secret. The Con- 
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gress, of course, wants to ensure it is aware of every sensitive 
covert action so that Congress can carry out its important over¬ 
sight and funding duties. 

It appears, however, that everyone agrees that for the most 
covert activities, the regular ones, that the current practice of in¬ 
forming the two intelligence committees works pretty well, but 
there is a lingering concern about what we could call supersensi¬ 
tive covert actions. 

Would it be a fair quid pro quo between the two branches to 
change the law to provide that the President can never, never to¬ 
tally withhold notices to Congress of a covert operation, but he can, 
when he deems essential to the security of a supersensitive covert 
operation, inform what we would call the so-called Gang of Four, 
that is, the Speaker, the Minority Leader in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and the Minority and Majority Leaders in the Senate? 

Would you comment on that suggestion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Broomfield, I think that that formally ex¬ 
presses the intent of Congress in current law. And it seems to me 
that is a sensible approach. 

I would have to say that that approach, if tried, might have pre¬ 
vented what we experienced here, but I think it is a sensible ap¬ 
proach. 

Mr. Broomfield. On April 27, 1983, President Reagan addressed 
Congress and clearly stated his policy goals and objectives in Cen¬ 
tral America. Assistance to the Contras, the Nicaraguan democrat¬ 
ic resistance, was an important element in the implementation of 
those policy objectives. 

As the National Security Adviser, what were, in your mind, the 
strategic and tactical reasons to force the President to change that 
policy in Central America? 

Mr. McFarlane. I would be glad to give you a more thoughtful 
answer. It would take quite a long time. But I think the President, 
under the significant precedential importance of being able to turn 
around the advance of Soviet influence in this hemisphere, and I 
think, as well, he has a very strong personal attachment to move¬ 
ments aspiring to pluralism and democracy—these are the fore¬ 
most reasons. There are others. 

Mr. Broomfield. Bud, getting back to the National Security 
Council itself, it seems to me one of the main problems that we got 
involved in, or the administration did, was that the NSC was really 
involved in the operational end of this thing. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broomfield. Now, how do you look at that? In other words, 
don't you think there ought to be a change in the policy whereby 
we get back to the traditional, using the State Department, DoD 
and CIA, rather than having this operate out of the basement of 
the White House? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that's true. Not only as members of the 
NSC staff not equipped in terms of experience and knowledge to do 
that—they are overtaxed in terms of other responsibilities which 
they ought to be doing. And operational responsibilities ought to be 
referred to the Cabinet agencies under the CIA. 

I think that there is a very, very narrow—I think one-tenth of 
one percent of the diplomatic agenda that can occasionally justify a 
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contact or two when both secrecy and the clear involvement of the 
highest level of our country is required. 

Even when that happens, I think the Secretary of State should 
be involved and concur. 

Mr. Broomfield. It is my understanding that President Reagan 
has already instructed Frank Carlucci—the new National Security 
Adviser has put this new policy into effect there that they will not 
have the operational covert activities operating out of the White 
House. 

That is my understanding, anyway. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broomfield. Did you receive any compensation from the 
United States or anyone else for your service on the Iran initiative 
after you left office in December of 1985? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Broomfield. Why did you volunteer your time, effort and 
services for the Iran initiative after you were out of office? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it seemed to me that there were several 
reasons, but one of them was the possibility that it might indeed 
work, that this was a turning of the page to the diplomatic agenda. 

Another reason was that it would be so evident that it would not 
work that going, coming back with the added credibility that asso¬ 
ciates with first-hand contact with high Iranian officials might 
make it more persuasive to the President to turn it off than I had 
been in December. 

Finally, I did it because I was asked to do it. I have been doing 
that for 30 years. 

Mr. Broomfield. Bud, finally, one question still a lingering one, 
and I think it follows up on Chairman Fascell's question about 
when you quit as national security advisor. 

Was there one single thing or was it a combination of many 
things that brought this about in your mind, that you felt that you 
had to resign? Was it the Iran problem or was it some other for¬ 
eign policy problems that you didn't agree with? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Bloomfield, I think that this country has 
had opportunities for advancing stability in the world in the last 
few years that deserve to be exploited—many of them have—but 
that the way in which the process works suggested to me that I 
wasn't a material factor in whether they succeeded better or not. 

Some of that was rationalization, though. I think perhaps if I 
had stayed, I could have prevented this, and I'm sorry for that. 

But it wasn't just one factor; it was a lot of things. 

Mr. Broomfield. Was the diversion of funds a key question in 
there? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I didn't have anything to do with it. 

I'm sorry for my outburst here earlier today, but I've got to tell 
you, you run a real risk in that kind of thing. You know, people 
don't volunteer to come in and work for the government for these 
wonderful wages and occasionally get shot at and spend 30 years 
doing that so that they can be ridiculed by someone who doesn't 
have the patience to study the facts. 

I mean, there are a lot of people out here watching this. I'm not 
trying to be pedagogical or pedantic, but we want people to come 
into this government and feel as if they do what they believe is the 
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right thing to do, they are not going to be scandalized pretty close 
to the edge. 

Mr. Broomfield. I want to thank you very much, Bud. We all 
appreciate the dedication you have had in public service. 

That’s all the questions I have. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair is very anxious to complete the 
testimony of Mr. McFarlane today, and we want to accomplish that 
if we possibly can. 

We will recognize a ten-minute recess, as we had previously 
agreed with the witness’s counsel. We’ll stand in recess for ten 
minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will resume sitting. 

The Chair recognizes Chairman Inouye. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Hatch? 

Mr. Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, I just want to say to you you have been very pa¬ 
tient and very helpful to these proceedings. As one of the Presi¬ 
dent’s top foreign policy advisers—probably the top foreign policy 
adviser at one time—I personally am interested in what you have 
to say. 

You were in a unique position to observe these events and now, 
of course, you are in a unique position to help us to analyze the 
various problems and to learn from them. 

I think you also brought an impressive background here with 
you that I think was gone through by Mr. Liman. 

No question. You are a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, a 
Marine officer with two combat tours in Vietnam. In fact, you 
served two tours in Vietnam; isn’t that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, but Secretary Haig used to say I didn’t 
have the benefit of a college education. 

Mr. Hatch. That is all right. Secretary Haig didn’t either in 
some ways. 

He certainly didn’t have English grammar or vocabulary, is all I 
can say. 

Let me just say that as you served in Vietnam, you served twice 
in combat roles; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. As a matter of fact, you led the first team into 
combat in Vietnam; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. As I understand it, you served in Da Nang? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. The DMZ. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. The Tet offensive, Pleiku, CheSahn; name it, you 
were there just about; is that right? I am not trying to embarrass 
you, but that is true; isn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Many of those, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. As a matter of fact, you were in fire fights all over 
Vietnam; is that correct. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You saw a lot of people die? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hatch. You have given 30 years of service to this country; is 
that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you ever recall a day when you weren't trying to 
do the absolute best for your country that you could? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I don’t either. It makes you wonder why you are 
going through this today, even though there are wrongs here. It is 
easy for us to criticize in retrospect. It is easy for anybody to criti¬ 
cize in retrospect. 

Let me just go through a few things with you. Let me ask you a 
simple and straightforward question. 

Are there times in the conduct of foreign policy where covert as 
opposed to overt operations are necessary? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. They are absolutely necessary, aren’t they? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Would you agree with me when a covert action is 
successful, in many ways it is and in many times in past history, it 
has been considered a successful, brilliant foreign policy; is that 
right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Yet, on the other hand, when a covert action is un¬ 
successful and exposed to the light of day, such as, for example, 
President Carter’s Desert I operation to rescue the hostages in Iran 
in 1980 or the mining of the harbors in Nicaragua, that those 
covert actions are considered to be tremendous blunders; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Almost in every case; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, it reminds me of the football coach who decides 
to go for it on the fourth down. If he makes it, he is a genius. If he 
doesn’t make it, he is one of the dumbest people on earth; is that 
right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you feel a little like that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I’d feel a little like that if I were you. Was there any 
time during this whole period that you were not trying to do the 
best you could for our country and in the best interests of our 
country albeit it can be criticized today? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

Now let me say this. I would like to ask you a few questions 
about the Iran operation. I haven’t heard too much criticism lately 
compared to the early times about Iran. Most of it is now on the 
Nicaraguan thing because that seems to be more inflammatory and 
seems to be more something that can be criticized, the diversion of 
funds to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters or Contras, as they are 
called. 

I sat through almost two weeks of these hearings. As I’ve seen 
how this affair is being reported, in various media, it strikes me 
that far too many of us have succumbed to easy conclusions. Be- 
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cause the mission was not totally successful, then the idea was bad, 
the motivations had to be bad as well. And that they were improp¬ 
er and the decision to go forward was a colossal blunder. Like I 
say, it is always easy to criticize in retrospect. 

Perhaps this conclusion is helped along by the desire of some to 
make this into another Watergate, which I don’t think—I’m not 
convinced that it is. I will agree that it appears that over time the 
Iranian operation degenerated into a primarily arms-for-hostages 
deal as it gradually evolved. But isn’t it true, Mr. McFarlane, that 
there were a number of very important, worthy foreign policy goals 
that were part of this problem along the way? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I’m talking about the whole Iran initiative. 

Let me ask you just, if you will, some of the things throughout 
some of the reports. I won’t turn to them because of the time con¬ 
straints here. I was going to cite a number of reports, but let me 
just ask these questions this way. 

At one point, in exhibit 55 it states that “Iran is the key to a 
region of vital importance to the West. It is increasingly threat¬ 
ened by a growing Soviet and political influence.” Would you agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. The document continues, “Over the course of the last 
2 years, the Soviets and their surrogates have moved actively to 
gain influence in the Persian Gulf.” 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. There isn’t anybody who wouldn’t agree with that 
statement who knows about it who has looked at the top secret in¬ 
formation. 

The document goes on to say that the Soviets believe that the— 
that once the Ayatollah Khomeini dies, they will have an excellent 
opportunity to influence the formation of a government in Tehran 
which serves the Soviet’s strategic interests. Do you agree with 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. The document next states that communist nations 
have become principal arms suppliers to Iran, a factor that makes 
Iran dependent on this source of supply in contending with the 
Iraqis; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. This leads to the conclusion in the report that the 
Soviets may well be pursuing their own revolution in Iran. That is, 
and I quote, 

By fueling both sides in the conflict, the Soviets could well encourage a disastrous 
final offensive by Iran that would precipitate a political disintegration in Iran, leav¬ 
ing a power vacuum which the Soviets could exploit. 

Do you agree with that appraisal? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is very possible. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you agree? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hatch. Were these essentially the parameters you faced at 
the time that the White House developed its own 1985 Iran initia¬ 
tive? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

Was opening a channel to the Iranian moderates one of your ob¬ 
jectives? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I might mention for those who don't think that was 
a reasonable objective because there are no moderates, they say, in 
Iran, there were people in Iran who believed that Iran's long-term 
best interests were not being served by the support of terrorism; 
isn't that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hatch. That by any definition is a moderate regardless of 
what the revolutionary attitudes were; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree. 

Mr. Hatch. As a matter of fact, one of the best articles written 
just recently on this subject is by Gary Sick, the former head of the 
Iran desk at the National Security Council, under the Carter ad¬ 
ministration, a very fine man who wrote the book “All Fall Down." 
I commend everybody to read it in Foreign Affairs. 

He pretty well makes the case and, I think, makes it very, is that 
there were plenty of—there was plenty of room to deal under the 
surface of their revolutionary postures with people who were will¬ 
ing to start to bring Iran into the real 21st Century, and into the 
rest of the world; isn't that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hatch. Have you read that article? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Would you say another one of our objectives was to 
wean the Iranian regime away from terrorism? 

Mr. McFarlane. If at all possible, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Wouldn't that have been a wonderful thing if we 
could have weaned them away from terrorism and isolated Assad 
and Khomeini in the Middle East as the major perpetrators of ter¬ 
rorism? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You bet it would, wouldn't it? 

Was that a worthy foreign policy goal? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe it was. 

Mr. Hatch. Anybody with any brains whether mentioned in re¬ 
ports or not had to realize that was one of the goals? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You realized it; didn't you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Did the people around you realize it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I believe even the people in the Carter administra¬ 
tion realized it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Anybody would. In fact, I think they were some of 
those who probably initiated some of these worthy foreign policy 
goals, or at least tried to; isn't that right? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I agree, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You bet. 

Isn’t it true one of your personal objectives as National Security 
Adviser was to try to negotiate or find some reason or way to nego¬ 
tiate an end to the Iran-Iraq war? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Hatch. As a matter of fact, it is not in the interests of the 
western world to have either side win that war; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, these are tough things to state in the open air 
right now, but I think we have to at this point. That was a worthy 
foreign policy objective; wouldn’t you say? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. It was one you were pursuing or trying to pursue; is 
that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. In a variety of ways; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. Of course. Would such a settlement go a long way 
toward preventing Soviet hegemony in Iran and in that area? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Hatch. No question about it; is there? 

Was that also not a goal of the administration’s Iran initiative? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was. 

Mr. Hatch. Of course. Another of my personal concerns in that 
part of the world is to protect the northern tier countries—let’s 
name Pakistan—and to keep them interested in supporting Af¬ 
ghanistan and the rebels, or should I say, the freedom fighters in 
Afghanistan; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hatch. That is one of the worthy foreign policy goals; wasn’t 
it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. How about the southern tier countries, Saudi Arabia, 
Israel, Jordan, Egypt, and really all the rest; wasn’t it in the west¬ 
ern world and all the world’s best interests in that powder keg we 
call the Middle East, to try to develop better relations with Iran 
and bring about a negotiated settlement to that war? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it was. 

Mr. Hatch. And it was in the best interest of those southern 
countries as well, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was. 

Mr. Hatch. It would have to be, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. As a matter of fact, Gary Sick concludes that we 
better get about doing exactly the things that—well, maybe they 
were bundled, but the fact of the matter is we were trying to do it; 
is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hatch. I wonder what would happen if all of a sudden this 
covert action had never been disclosed, and you got the hostages 
out and had a better relationship with Iran. That probably would 
go down in history as one of the better foreign policy missions, at 
least in these modern times, wouldn’t you say? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. Isn't it true that the Iranian initiative was 
aimed directly or indirectly at lessening Iranian reliance on the 
Soviet Union as the arms supplier, to both Iran and Iraq; isn't that 
right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it was to prevent a Soviet achievement of 
leverage. 

Mr. Hatch. And domination, leverage, control over both of those 
countries; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Hatch. So they could manipulate both of them? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. Weren't we also interested in getting intelligence 
from Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. As a matter of fact, it was a major interest? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. Up to this point we were in almost total reliance on 
the Israelis to give us the intelligence we needed in that geostrate¬ 
gic and important part of the world; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. I might add also, weren't we interested in obtaining 
any Russian equipment we could obtain? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Isn't that true that we had even negotiated to obtain 
a T-72 Russian tank? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. Would that have been helpful to us to have obtained 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. It would. 

Mr. Hatch. And other equipment as well? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. It seems also to me there is a lot more than just 
trying to give arms for hostages here. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Hatch. There are a lot of things I would like to go into, but 
my time is very short. I want to be considerate of the rest of my 
colleagues. I also want to make sure that people understand this 
isn't as simple as it has been portrayed, and I have a little bit of 
difficulty seeing why people like you and General Secord—because 
this has not turned out very well, and because it probably had 
plenty of mistakes from the beginning—have to be pilloried all 
over the public by various people, and means, and sources, when it 
seems to me you were trying to do the best you could for your 
country, albeit, you, yourself, have admitted that it has been a fail¬ 
ure. 

So I just want to say then—let me just go into one or two other 
things. Let me turn for a moment to the Contra issue. First, Mr. 
McFarlane, would you say as the President's former National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser that Cuban forces deployed in Central America pose a 
serious potential threat to the strategic interests of the United 
States, not only in this area, but in this whole hemisphere. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I do think that in the role they play of 
fomenting potential subversion throughout the area- 
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Mr. Hatch. Did the Sandinistas pose the same threat? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. There is no question about it, is there? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. They have declared- 

Mr. Hatch. Even the most liberal of our people in Congress have 
to admit that, and have, many of them. Are both of these forces 
assisted by the Soviet Union—I might say in terms of arms, person¬ 
nel logistical support? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. They sure are, aren’t they? In fact, there are Soviet 
advisers there, aren’t there? 

Mr. McFarlane. There are. 

Mr. Hatch. They are arming terrorists there? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. They are training terrorists? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. There’s an exportation of drugs? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is true. 

Mr. Hatch. Not only for money, but to debilitate societies; isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is. 

Mr. Hatch. I wonder what would happen if we ignored this 
threat? 

Mr. McFarlane. It can only be damaging to our interests, I 
think, Senator Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch. Is there any doubt in your mind, Mr. McFarlane, 
that President Reagan, in formulating this position regarding Cen¬ 
tral America, was motivated by a sincere belief that this commu¬ 
nist threat had to be stopped? Any doubt in your mind about that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Hatch. There isn’t—isn’t it a fact President Reagan, as the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces and as the sole person to 
whom the Constitution gives the responsibility for conducting for¬ 
eign relations in spite of what Congress has done to direct foreign 
relations from up here, that he gives—is given the responsibility 
for conducting foreign relations—that he was sincerely committed 
to a position in Nicaragua that would ultimately lead to peace and 
stability in our region of the world? 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I was going to go into a number of issues with regard 
to the Boland amendment. I will just summarize it this way. If you 
had the Boland amendment and all the other Congressional actions 
over the last 4 years, or let’s make it over the last 5 years, you 
have to say that Congress sent contradictory messages to the ad¬ 
ministration in its conduct of foreign policy; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. And you also have to say that Congress has inter¬ 
fered with the conduct of foreign policy repeatedly, don’t you? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s true. 

Mr. Hatch. That is a tough question. What was your answer? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s true. 

Mr. Hatch. And that these messages were ambiguous, contradic¬ 
tory and not very easy to understand? 

Mr. McFarlane. That, too, is true. 
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Mr. Hatch. Some aspects were easy to understand. You yourself 
tried to abide by the letter of the Boland amendment laws; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. Let me just ask you one final question. 
There are a couple of others I would love to ask, but I have run out 
of time. 

There has been some discussion of this obstruction of justice. 
Now let me ask you this: Is it not a fact that in the intelligence 
community and in the National Security office itself, that there is 
a constant shredding of documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. It has to occur, doesn't it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Some of the documents even have written on them, 
“Read this and then destroy it," isn't that right, or words to that 
effect? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You've seen a lot of those, haven't you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you remember a day going by where there were 
not documents shredded, or for the most part, most days where 
they were shredded? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is a routine occurrence. 

Mr. Hatch. It was a common occurrence; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Is the fact that somebody shreds documents—can it 
be automatically—can it be automatically construed they are ob¬ 
structing justice? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not automatically. 

Mr. Hatch. Let me just ask you this. Like I said, there has been 
some discussion of this, but did you believe that Oliver North was 
planning to violate the law by destroying documents to prevent a 
serious crime from being discovered? Do you believe that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I took it that he was trying to convey to me 
that he was going to make sure that I was not damaged by this, 
and I wanted to disabuse him of any need to do that. 

Mr. Hatch. Let me ask you further, isn't it a fact that one of the 
major reasons—I don't know what the motivation was, but I want 
to see the other side of this brought out, too, so it isn't just one¬ 
sided. 

Isn't it a fact that one of the reasons Colonel North could have 
had for shredding those documents might relate to this ridiculous 
posture we have to take up here in describing Countries One, Two, 
Three and so forth, because he wanted to protect some of the 
names and some of the countries and some of these foreign policy 
decisions that had been made so that they don't embarrass other 
countries and other people? 

Could that possibly be a reason for wanting to shred documents? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it could. 

Mr. Hatch. It is a major reason for wanting to, isn't it, in some 
cases? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hatch. Now, I just wanted to present the other side, it could 
have been an obstruction of justice, I don’t know. Nobody knows 
here. But you have to look at the other side as well. 

People who deal in this area cannot all afford to have an attor¬ 
ney sitting by their sides making decisions for them; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. If we in the Congress become so intrusive, and by 
the way, we surely seem to have intentions to do that all the time 
in foreign policy, that if we become so intrusive that every decision 
made by National Security Council people, whether in a Democrat¬ 
ic or Republican administration, has to be questioned by the Con¬ 
gress. 1 

And a lot of them are anyway, but if every decision has to be 
questioned by Congress, then every one of those members are going 
to have not only an attorney, but a very fine foreign policy attor¬ 
ney sitting there deciding every question that has to be made. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Hatch. That is a fair appraisal. I think it is a fair statement. 
So I just don’t like to see it all presented on one side or another 
and let me just close with this: Mr. McFarlane, you have made 
some mistakes here, you have come in here honestly and said you 
have made some mistakes. Mr. Secord made some mistakes, he 
came in and I believe honestly said he made some mistakes. 

Both of you have served your country for many, many years. 
Neither of you have gotten wealthy from serving this country 
where I think you could have, had you gone about some other busi¬ 
nesses. 

And it seems to me that you are the kind of people, assuming 
that there are no criminal facts that come out later, I haven’t seen 
much in the way of that so far, but if there are no criminal facts 
that come out later, then it seems to me that you are the type of 
people we really want to have in government who are intelligent, 
aggressive, patriotic, decent, willing to work hard, giving your life 
to your country, and I think it is time for us to go into this and 
pursue it as well as we can, but just talk in terms of what hap¬ 
pened here and what we can do to prevent it in the future. 

I want to thank you personally for the good things you have done 
for our country, and I think you are owed a debt of gratitude 
rather than some of the pillory you have gone through the past 
couple of months. 

I want you to have my feelings for that. I apologize to my col¬ 
leagues for taking longer than I should have. 

Mr. McFarlane. Thank you very much, Senator Hatch. I appre¬ 
ciate it. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair recognizes Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, in my view, there is no more valuable Member 
of Congress than Senator Orrin Hatch, but I can’t help thinking 
the kind of grilling you would get if he were mad at you. 

He reached to Gary Sick’s book, “All Fall Down.” And I think it 
is essential reading for anybody who wants to know the back¬ 
ground of Iran and our relationship, troubled as they have been. 
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One of the parts of this book talks about the very poor intelli¬ 
gence information we had about what was going on inside of Iran. 

In fact, at page 106, the quality of information available to U.S. 
policymakers on Iran was indeed dreadful, and that unpleasant 
fact only become more apparent as the crisis progressed. 

I understand that was as a result of a decision somebody made 
somewhere that we should only talk to the Shah and his people, 
not the Mullahs and the opposition because if the Shah heard 
about it, he would feel he was being stabbed in the back and that 
wouldn’t do well for our relationships and so we never talked to 
anybody but the Shah. 

But in any event, our intelligence was dreadful, our information 
was dreadful, and, of course, human intelligence takes people on 
the ground in these places, and if you don’t have it, you don’t de¬ 
velop it overnight; isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hyde. And, therefore, we relied, did we not, perhaps exces¬ 
sively, but of necessity, on Israeli intelligence for information as to 
who the pragmatics were, who the radicals were, who we could talk 
to and who we couldn’t, because we didn’t have that information. 

Isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I think it is. 

Mr. Hyde. Also in this book, just one more point that I think fits 
in the mosaic, the environment around these decisions. 

It is true, is it not, that President Carter, when we had 53 people 
being held for, it ended up 444 days, was ready to send a military 
package to the Iranians of about $150 million, including aircraft 
spares that would be available upon the release of the hostages. 

Now, I understand that they had paid for this. But of course they 
were holding our hostages. But the notion of arms to the Iranians 
over hostages is not unique with this administration, isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, mention has been made of the possible illegality 
of selling arms to the Iranians, and I haven’t heard much mention 
of the law that’s been on the books since 1868, 119 years ago: re¬ 
lease of citizens imprisoned by foreign governments. 

Now, I know these hostages that were and are presently, we be¬ 
lieve, in Lebanon are maybe not held by a foreign government; but 
apparently the Hizballah, or whoever is holding them is influenced 
by Iran or possibly other governments. But I think it is important; 
as we discuss and turn over the possible violations of law that we 
understand there is a law on the books expressing Congress’s atti¬ 
tude toward hostages being held overseas that says the President 
can do anything he wants short of declaring war after demanding 
their release, to get hostages out. Isn’t that so? That is what the 
law says? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hyde. It also says, “All the facts and proceedings relative 
thereto shall, as soon as practicable, be communicated by the Presi¬ 
dent to Congress.” It doesn’t say before or during. That might well 
mean when the hostages are released and out of danger. It is a 
matter of interpretation. 
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But I think, and I hope you agree, that it’s useful to know that 
Congress has had a policy since 1868 that the President has a free 
hand in terms of getting hostages released that are being held 
overseas. So the notion that there may be some illegality there I 
think has to run head on into this statute, and I think it’s useful to 
cite it because Jimmy Carter used it also in his efforts to release 
our hostages, so I think that’s worth noting. 

Now, as a student of history, Mr. McFarlane, and you are, be¬ 
cause I have read some of your writings, very thoughtful, I would 
like to recall to your mind 1940 when Winston Churchill implored 
F.D.R., Franklin Delano Roosevelt, one of our great Presidents, to 
transfer 50 U.S. destroyers to Great Britain in exchange for leasing 
rights that they would give us on Britain’s West India Islands. 
President Roosevelt consulted with his advisers; he concluded that 
legislation was necessary to accomplish this, but Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was confronted with his estimate of a recalcitrant Con¬ 
gress, and so he directed his Secretary of State to declare these de¬ 
stroyers as surplus, 50 destroyers, not necessary to our defense, and 
by that certification he transferred them to Great Britain. 

Now, this certification was demonstrably false, but it accom¬ 
plished the purpose, and in the light of hindsight it was probably a 
good idea. 

Now, as a student of history, I simply ask you if, bearing in mind 
F.D.R.’s circumventing of Congress to get the job done in the on¬ 
coming war with Hitler, that again it isn’t unique to find a Presi¬ 
dent under the exigencies of a gathering situation to sometimes 
feel it necessary—I’m not justifying it, I’m just saying it has hap¬ 
pened before—circumventing Congress. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, we reinforced a myth here today, it seems to me, 
and Mr. Casey is not here to defend himself and is in a far better 
place, I’m sure; and, parenthetically, I think having to submit to a 
leftist political lecture at his funeral was an outrage, but I just 
throw that in gratuitously. 

You said in answer to Mr. Courter this morning, and again you 
said it to Senator Inouye and you said it to Senator Sarbanes, that 
Congress was not notified properly, appropriately of the mining of 
the harbors of Nicaragua. And I suggest to you that that is not so, 
that that is a myth, and the more people repeat it, the more credi¬ 
bility and credence it gets. 

And I should like to recall, direct your attention to an article 
that appeared in the April 15, it’s datelined April 15, appeared in 
The New York Times of April 16, 1984, by Bernard Gwertzman, 
and I don’t want to violate the rules of comity by mentioning Sena¬ 
tors’ names. But I think the issue as to whether Congress was noti¬ 
fied by the CIA of the mining of the harbors pursuant to law is im¬ 
portant, because charges have been made three times and I want to 
try to get the historical record straight, so I must mention the 
names of Senators in this article. 

Senator Patrick Moynihan announced today he was was resigning as the Vice 
Chairman of the Committee on Intelligence. The New York Democrat said he was 
protesting the failure of the CIA to inform the committee properly about the scope 
of United States involvement in the mining of Nicaraguan harbors. 
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The CIA, which is charged by law in keeping the House and Senate Intelligence 
Committees ‘fully informed' of its current and future activities, has insisted it 
briefed the committees about the mining. 

The Agency said it told the House committee on January 31, and the Senate 
group on March 8 and again on March 13. In addition, it said the Senate committee 
staff received an extensive briefing on April 2. 

Skipping down: 

Mr. Moynihan, the ranking Democrat on the committee, echoed a complaint made 
by Senator Barry Goldwater, Republican of Arizona, the committee Chairman, who 
said he had not been informed of the mining. 

Senator Goldwater, who is traveling in Taiwan, could not be reached for comment 
on Mr. Moynihan’s resignation. 

Mr. Moynihan said in an interview today that if he had known about United 
States involvement in directing the mining from an American-run mother ship out¬ 
side Nicaraguan waters, he would have voted on April 5 against providing the CIA 
with $21 million in additional funds for covert activity in Nicaragua. 

The money was approved overwhelmingly in the Senate, but the matter has not 
been taken up in the House. 

The New York Senator said he first learned of the American role in the mining in 
an article in The Wall Street Journal on April 6. 

Mr. Moynihan asserted that relations between the committee and the administra¬ 
tion had worsened in the last few months. 

“When the invasion of Grenada was about to take place, we were informed,' he 
said. “We knew that. We were told and didn’t tell, that was our arrangement. They 
know what this relationship can be.” 

Mr. Moynihan, who will remain on the committee through the end of the year 
even though he will give up the vice chairmanship, acknowledged that it was factu¬ 
ally correct, from reading the transcripts of the committee's meetings on March 8 
and 13 with Mr. Casey, that the mining was mentioned. But he contended, as have 
some others on the committee, that it was too slight a reference to something as 
sensitive as the mining of another country’s harbors. 

He said in the interview that there was only “a single sentence of 27 words,” in a 
138-minute briefing that ran 84 pages. At the March 8 session, he said it was men¬ 
tioned that “magnetic mines have been placed” but the implication was that this 
was being done by the Nicaraguan rebels themselves. 

“This sentence was substantially repeated in a meeting on March 13,” he said. 

“Nothing occurred which could be called a briefing on the mines,” he said. 

Another committee member, Senator Patrick Leahy, Democrat of Vermont, con¬ 
tends he was fully informed of the mining. He says that many others were too, and 
that they voted for the covert aid in the Senate, but because of the public outcry 
against the mining had since switched their position. 

An aide to Senator Biden said Mr. Biden shared Mr. Moynihan’s feeling that the 
group was not properly briefed in March,” but that “the aide said that after an in¬ 
quiry from the press in late March. Mr. Biden asked the committee staff on April 3 
for further information. By coincidence the staff had a lengthy briefing at its own 
initiative with the CIA on the evening of April 2, a staff aide said today. 

The staff then produced a memo for Mr. Biden on the details of the American 
involvement in the mining. That memo was given to Mr. Biden, who showed it to 
other Senators, but apparently not to Mr. Moynihan. 

Mr. Moynihan was briefed orally on April 5 by a staff aide, however, about sever¬ 
al intelligence developments, including the mining, but the aide said it was quite 
possible the Senator did not perceive the mining to be anything special at that time. 

Representative Edward P. Boland, Chairman of the House Intelligence Commit¬ 
tee, said Thursday that the CIA had informed his group on January 31 about the 
mining and he had no complaints about CIA compliance with the reporting require¬ 
ments of the law, even though he opposes the covert aid. 

When asked why the Senate committee was not briefed at about the same time, a 
CIA spokesman said Mr. Casey planned to brief both committees soon after Con¬ 
gress returned from its recess in late January. A meeting was set for February 20 
with the Senate group, which was after the holidays of that month, but the commit¬ 
tee postponed it until March 8 because it wanted Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz to be present too, and that was the first mutually convenient date. 

Quoting from a Washington Post article of the same day, April 
16, 1984: Leahy said, 
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There were Senators who voted one way the week before and a different way the 
following week, who knew about the mining in both instances, and I think were in¬ 
fluenced solely by the public opinion. And I think that’s wrong and that’s a lousy 
job of legislative action. 

Another paragraph, same article from the Washington Post: 

Moynihan had asked for and received a legal opinion on mining from the State 
Department March 28, a week before he voted to support continued funding for 
covert operations. 

And I presume to read to you an editorial of April 17, 1984, from 
the Washington Post, not a House organization and for the CIA. I 
don't agree, by the way, with all of the characterizations in this 
editorial, but it belongs in the historical record. 

When, a month ago, the Central Intelligence Agency briefed the Senate Select 
Committee on harbor mining operations in Nicaragua, Senator Daniel Patrick Moy¬ 
nihan was snoozing or otherwise occupied and the significance of the briefing sped 
past him unobserved. Now, in a characteristic bit of stagecraft, the Senator has re¬ 
signed as vice chairman of the committee—‘to make a point,’ as he puts it. 

What point? That, during briefings on important espionage operations, members 
of the Select Committee on Intelligence ought to stay awake? Well, no, this is not 
Senator Moynihan’s point exactly. His point, he says, is that the committee “was 
not properly briefed.” 

That’s so? Shall we examine the facts then? Let’s. CIA Director William Casey 
met with the committee last month on March 8 and 13 to be precise. At both meet¬ 
ings, transcripts show, Mr. Casey mentioned the harbor mining operation. “Yes,” 
complains Senator Moynihan, “but Mr. Casey was too brief,” encapsulating the 
mining operation in a single sentence of only 27 words. 

All right. Mr. Casey might have been more expansive. But then Mr. Moynihan 
might have been more inquisitive—as inquisitive, say, as Senator Joseph R. Biden, 
Jr., the Delaware Democrat. Intrigued, Senator Biden asked the staff committee to 
find out what was going on. The staff, brought up to speed by the CIA, briefed Sena¬ 
tor Biden in detail. Senator Biden shared this information with other Senators, 
though not, for some reason, with Senator Moynihan. 

We put it to you. Does this suggest that the CIA was holding back information? 
Or does it suggest instead that Senator Moynihan, entrusted with oversight of the 
CIA, performed this important duty indifferently, missed out on a telling disclosure, 
found himself looking rather foolish, and so resigned his semiexalted office to save 
face, 

et cetera, et cetera. 

Now, I simply suggest to you that the myth be that the CIA did 
not notify Congress is just that—a myth. But when people of pres¬ 
tige and stature repeat it, it becomes a part of the—perception be¬ 
comes reality. 

I wish I could think of a question to ask you, but I can't. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Nunn. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, let me say I think there have been some very se¬ 
rious mistakes made, and I think you have acknowledged some of 
them during the course of your testimony. I also recognize there is 
a ledger sheet on Bud McFarlane that has a large plus sign also. I 
am aware of that. 

I think all of us who work with you realize you have indeed 
spent a great deal of your life serving the county and in most in¬ 
stances serving it well. That does not diminish my concern about 
the mistakes or the seriousness of the mistakes, but I do think that 
should be on the record. 

I would like to just ask you, I understand—I was absent this 
morning, but I understand that you said this morning that the or- 
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ganization of the administration for the conduct of foreign policy 
was intrinsically unworkable. 

I would like to ask you in that context, if you look back in histo¬ 
ry, as I view it, the whole Contra operation and perhaps the reason 
why we are here today, started coming unglued with the mining of 
the harbor. 

Now in terms of the decisionmaking process there, forgetting 
about whether Congress was told or which Senator was told or 
whatever, just the substance of the discussion, could you tell us 
about what kind of decision was made there, and how it was made 
and who made it? 

I am speaking of the mining of the harbor in Nicaragua. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I will say, I say it seriously, and that is 
this was not one of the happiest episodes of decisionmaking. To the 
extent we expose this in public for others to see, I think it weakens 
confidence overseas and our country, and that is unfortunate. 

I say that with no wish to hide what was an error, and I have to 
say I have worked for both parties in government. I have seen it 
happen in both. In this particular one, the issue was founded in a 
recognition by all—the Secretary of State, Defense, CIA, that a 
principal problem we faced in Nicaragua was the ability of the 
Sandinistas to rely upon Soviet support, material support coming 
in by ship predominantly. 

That included weapons as well as nonmilitary supplies. Fair 
enough. That led to the question, what do you do about that? And 
among other things, from diplomatic persuasion, all the way up to 
the U.S. forces taking it on, there was a spectrum of possibilities, 
and then the issue focused upon mining as one possibility that 
didn't involve the use of American force, per se, but would be effec¬ 
tive backing shipment of- 

Mr. Nunn. Could you tell us who made that suggestion? 

Mr. McFarlane. I am not sure I recall, Senator Nunn. I say, but 
I am not certain, it was probably Director Casey. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nunn. Go ahead. I don't want to interrupt. I want to get the 
reaction so we can get a feel about how this kind of decision¬ 
making takes place. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, the discussion continued about pros and 
cons, and someone mentioned the fact what if there's a Soviet ship 
that you happen to blow up, and there was some reaction that we 
probably didn't want to do that. And others commented that, well, 
we could put out a notice there's going to be mines there, and 
somebody pointed out the obvious, you wouldn't accomplish any¬ 
thing, then, if people didn't deliver. 

But, of course, then you would have kept everything out and 
even reasonable food for everybody, including Contras, would be 
kept out, and you didn't want to do that. 

Someone suggested the idea, well, why don't you mine with 
something that won't sink the ship, so as to get around the prob¬ 
lem of sinking a Russian ship. Well, someone made the point that 
that defeats the whole purpose because you are doing something 
violent but ineffective. 

But at the end of the day, that's where everyone coalesced, that 
led to what has happened. It is not a very uplifting episode, but 
that's about it. 
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Mr. Nunn. Did that discussion take place at a National Security 
Council meeting, or what was the context of the discussion? 

Mr. McFarlane. This was a meeting of principals, I believe the 
NSPG, which is principals only. That would have included the Cab¬ 
inet officers plus the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. At the time, 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick, Messrs. Meese, Baker, possibly Mr. 
Deaver. 

Mr. Nunn. Was the President there during that discussion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nunn. Did he participate in the discussion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nunn. Did he make the decision himself, or was it a consen¬ 
sus counterproduct emerging? How involved was the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. The President was fully involved and approved 
the recommendation by most around the table to go ahead. 

Mr. Nunn. Was there dissent? Were there people who said no, I 
don't agree with this, during the course of that discussion on the 
final outcome, so to speak? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I'm not certain Fm qualified to say with 
enough accuracy, not to perhaps disparage someone wrongly, Sena¬ 
tor Nunn. There was some disagreement on it and then some 
people kind of waffled and said this and that, but that is normal. 

Mr. Nunn. How should that have worked? You said the way this 
administraion is organized, the organization and the conduct of for¬ 
eign policy is unworkable. How should that important decision, 
which has had so much to do—at least in my view—with the flow 
of events that transpired since then, how should that decision have 
been arrived at? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, setting aside the analysis that might have 
led you away from a covert action in Nicaragua in the first place, 
once you have decided to do one, then there are many, many kinds 
of things you might do—political action, nonviolent action, propa¬ 
ganda. 

But to answer your question, when it comes to the issue of that 
meeting, how do you affect or limit Soviet shipments to Nicaragua, 
the CIA working with the Joint Chiefs should have been tasked to 
analyze the problem, how do you solve that problem, and they 
would have come up with half a dozen different ideas that raised, 
both in levels of forces from zero to massive, from United States 
involvement to noninvolvement, from—well, a lot of other ways 
that have various costs, and the risk of each of these and the prob¬ 
abilities of success would be assessed. 

A third factor would be a pretty thorough scrub of the risks and 
possible gains of going with seven or eight different options. 

Mr. Nunn. You are saying that really wasn't done? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think it was. 

Mr. Nunn. You did not have a risk-cost kind of analysis by 
anyone really? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was an analysis done. It was not very 
broad. 

Mr. Nunn. Was all of that done in the course of one meeting or 
did it transpire over 1, 2, or 3 weeks, or how long did it take to 
make that decision? 
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Mr. McFarlane. I think it did take at least two meetings, and 
with activity in between. 

Mr. Nunn. Did the President ask for any kind of cost relation¬ 
ship on the downside of it? Were risks adequately assessed? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe he did. He did ask a number of ques¬ 
tions the first time it was brought up, and there were no answers 
available at the time, so we discussed it again, as I remember. 

Mr. Nunn. Fm trying to get to what the problem was here, be¬ 
cause you are saying the administration was—is not organized, was 
not when you were there, for foreign policy decisions. And this is 
one we agree, I think everyone agrees, was not handled well, and 
Fm trying to assess what went wrong here. 

Basically you are saying it was not a thorough analysis, the 
chiefs and military were not given the task of looking at both sides 
of it, there was not a thorough presentation by the CIA as to the 
downside as well as the upside. 

Is that a fair capturing of what you are saying, or are there 
other elements that went wrong? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is fair, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nunn. It was not a thorough businesslike way of arriving at 
the decision? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is fair, I think. 

Mr. Nunn. Was the President involved here in all aspects of this 
decision itself? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, he was. And I don't want to cast exces¬ 
sive aspersions. I think he was badly served, by me and others. 

Mr. Nunn. Was he detached in making this—some people say 
this is a detached President in foreign policy. Was he detached on 
this decision or was he there and involved? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it is largely a bum rap. President 
Reagan has always understood his responsibilities to lend United 
States influence to keeping the peace, improving things generally 
around the world. He is open entirely to the proposals of Cabinet 
officers with good ideas if they exist, and I think it's more in the 
latter category we have had so many problems in the past few 
years. 

I don't think it's the President, because he has earnestly sought 
how do we solve this problem, how do we get on with this one. And 
there hasn't been a lot coming his way. 

Mr. Nunn. Where does the responsibility lie, then, for the ad- 
ministraion that is not organized for the effective conducting of for¬ 
eign policy? If it is not the President, where is the responsibility? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think responsibility lies with me, it lies ge- 
nerically with the competence of the people involved in offices that 
are encumbents nowadays. 

Mr. Nunn. Mr. Chairman, I think my time has expired. 

Thank you, Mr. McFarlane. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair recognizes Mr. Rodino. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, we may be covering the same ground, but please 
bear with me, because I am trying to understand some of the an¬ 
swers that you have given and I may refer you to, first of all, the 
question that was put to you originally by Senator Mitchell. 
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Senator Mitchell talked about obstruction of justice and the 
shredding party and you did say that you did not, if I recall, in any 
way advise Colonel North that that was not the proper thing to do, 
that that was illegal; is that right? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. And I deserve responsibility and I 
ought to be prosecuted to the full extent of the law and sent away. 

Mr. Rodino. Well, it is not the intention of this- 

Mr. McFarlane. I am sorry. I don't mean to be frivolous about 
it. 

Mr. Rodino. It is not the intention of this Member to try to 
decide guilt or innocence or whether or not you committed a crime. 
We are trying to put this thing in perspective and we are attempt¬ 
ing to explore just what did occur and how it occurred. 

A followup question: You were riding with Colonel North at the 
time. Why did you not, knowing that you were going to see the At¬ 
torney General, tell the Attorney General? 

Mr. McFarlane. I should have, Mr. Chairman. At the time, I 
honestly took what he said to have been what Ollie North would 
often say to make sure that I understood that he was going to pro¬ 
tect me, whatever, whatever happened. 

I didn't take it as expressive of his intention to carry out a mas¬ 
sive obstruction of justice. 

Now, I think I was wrong and I think that I am justifiably wrong 
about that. 

Mr. Rodino. Well, let me bring you to another area, Mr. McFar¬ 
lane. The question of your having learned about the diversion of 
funds from the Iran sales to the Contras. 

In your first meeting with the Attorney General that Friday, I 
think that you said that the Attorney General did not ask you, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that you had learned from Colonel North 
when he said to you that it had been approved, you did hear Colo¬ 
nel North tell you that; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. And you did not bother to ask him as to who had 
given him approval, did you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. You also, I think, in answer to a question put to you 
by Chairman Inouye, state that had you been the National Securi¬ 
ty Adviser at that time, that before you would grant approval to 
Colonel North, that you would have consulted with the President 
or advised the President; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodino. Would you have expected that Admiral Poindexter 
should have, if he gave approval to Colonel North, should he have 
also discussed this with the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Do you have any reason to believe that Admiral 
Poindexter did discuss this with the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have no knowledge of it. It may be that he 
was informed ex post. 

Mr. Rodino. You would have expected him to? 

Mr. McFarlane. If he learned of it before the fact, I think he 
would have. 
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Mr. Rodino. On that Monday meeting with the Attorney Gener¬ 
al, you did not tell the Attorney General at that time that there 
had been told to you by Colonel North that there had been a diver¬ 
sion of funds; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did acknowledge that on Monday. 

Mr. Rodino. You acknowledged that on Monday? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Rodino. And you told the Attorney General that Colonel 
North had told you that he had approval for the diversion? 

Mr. McFarlane. What I said yes to was what I thought was the 
question. That is, did I tell the Attorney General there had been a 
diversion when I was so informed, yes, I did. 

Mr. Rodino. You told the Attorney General? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Rodino. Mr. McFarlane, you stated that when Country Two 
later doubled the level of its contribution, the President was not 
surprised because apparently he had already been informed of this 
himself in a meeting with a head of state from Country Two. 

And I think you also made some reference to the President’s 
diary containing a note that the head of state had brought up this 
contribution with the President at that time; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Rodino. How did you know that the President’s diary con¬ 
tained such a note? 

Mr. McFarlane. I was so informed by a member of the White 
House staff because I was asked myself and I don’t honestly recall 
who it was, one of the members of an investigative body—there 
have been quite a few—whether he did or not, and I said as far as I 
know, the President did not raise this issue and I said that on the 
basis of his having come out of the meeting and debriefed the Sec¬ 
retary of State and myself about what came up and there was no 
mention of it, nor what we had given him in the way of cards and 
recommendations of things he might bring up. 

There was no mention of this either. So I was going to give that 
to the committee, but I called the White House to—the National 
Security Council staff and I said, “I understand this is the way it 
was,” but I understand the White House press spokesman has said 
today- 

Mr. Rodino. That is today? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. On the day I had this telephone conversa¬ 
tion back in January. 

I understand your press spokesman has refused to state that the 
President did not bring this up, and I said I don’t understand. And 
I was told at the time, well, the President did not bring it up, and I 
will so advise the press spokesman. But the problem is that the 
counterpart, the visiting head of state, did and volunteered it. That 
is the extent of my knowledge on it, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. I am advised that it has been reported that the 
President today mentioned the fact that there was such a notation 
in his diary. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Rodino, excuse me for interrupting, 
but may I point out that reference to the President’s notes and dia¬ 
ries here, under the agreement that we have had with the White 
HoTTse, is off limits for us. 
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Mr. Rodino. I understand that was mentioned today publicly? 

Chairman Hamilton. I understand that, but nonetheless the 
agreement that we have reached with the White House is that we 
are not to use those for purposes of public discussion. I can’t help 
what happened in the public arena today. 

Mr. Rodino. Mr. McFarlane, let me say that I personally, I do 
appreciate the circumstances under which you appear here today. 
As a matter of fact, I applauded the opening statement that you 
made. 

You talked and you talked in a manner that I think all of us 
would have to applaud and agree with about your understanding of 
the rule of law, and that this system of ours really cannot survive, 
cannot succeed in any way unless there is a completed adherence 
and understanding that the rule of law is supreme. 

You went on to say how important it is to consult with the Con¬ 
gress and to assure that only in this way are we going to be able to 
succeed in any kind of foreign policy, especially. And you were very 
impressive about that. 

However, let me just recall to what I think was called to your 
attention by Mr. Liman. That was a document, which I think you 
entitled “a perspective,” and this is a document that was written in 
1986, and, I guess, of all the disclosures you were concerned with 
how maybe the President might recoup and how he might be able 
to better succeed in presenting himself by being nonconfronta- 
tional. He went on to make some proposals. 

Then you finally stated, and this is a puzzling statement that oc¬ 
curred there, this was your comment and it is not only puzzling, it 
confuses me, and I wonder what you were trying to suggest? 

Mr. Garment. What exhibit is that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rodino. This was a document I think called, "perspective." 

Mr. Garment. Is it one of the documents that we have? 

Mr. Rodino. I think the document is- 

Mr. Garment. I have it. 

Mr. Rodino. You have the document? 

Mr. Garment. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. And you make what you call a final comment. You 
say, “I lived through Watergate, John. Well-meaning people who 
were in on the early planning of the communications strategy 
didn’t intend to lie but ultimately came around to it.” 

I am puzzled, Mr. McFarlane. What were you trying to suggest? 

Were you trying to suggest that in this case as well, that well- 
intended people would ultimately be lying, would attempt to cover 
up, or were? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. I wasn’t at all. 

I believe if you will read the sentence just before that paragraph, 
where I say, “We cannot avoid laying out the whole thing here.” 

That was my intention, Mr. Chairman. I suggested that in the 
first call that received from Admiral Poindexter on November 4, 
when I went back to him for lunch with Dr. Keel. I said, John, you 
have got to gel the whole thing out right away. 

Mr. Rodino. You were concerned; weren’t you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Rodino. You were concerned that looking back that we had 
had an experience which we wouldn’t want to go through again, 
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and yet we find ourselves now with the possibility of a certain situ¬ 
ation, and you reflected on this, and you made certain to warn Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodino. The only question that I want to ask again is having 
said that, and knowing what has been expressed on the record, the 
appearances of various witnesses before this committee, is there an 
attempt on the part of people not to say it all? I mean, we come so 
close. 

I listened to you, and I recognize how, if you will forgive me for 
saying it, how really torn you appear to be in wanting to say it all 
because you are a person who is indeed patriotic, who feels deeply; 
and yet somehow or other, we come to that point, and invariably, 
even you have had to compromise your statements, and have said, 
well, I said it up to a point, but I don’t know. 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, I believe that in everything I 
have said here I have been truthful. I have said that I believe be¬ 
cause I was in charge if things happened that were illegal, whether 
or not I knew about them, I am responsible. And that isn’t just a 
kind of a brushoff, acceptance of the captain of the ship role. 

I intend to mean by that the full meaning of the law and punish¬ 
ment by it. I have testified here and elsewhere about the events 
concerning cover up in the week of November 17 and have given 
an honest account of it. 

I have testified about my trip to Iran and about the errors that I 
think governed in each one of these situations, errors that were my 
fault, and I don’t know what else I can tell you to make clear that 
there is nothing that North did for which I don’t feel responsible. 
And I don’t even know today what all that is. 

I think that there are two parts to the resolution of the problem. 

First of all, we certainly, you, I, everyone here owe the country a 
full account of just what did happen in the interest of reform and 
punishment of those responsible as a lesson to those who follow. 

Then there is another family of issues, once we have determined 
why it happened, and that is beyond the legal sanctions, what has 
been the institutional change of the Congress and the Presidency to 
make sure it didn’t happen again. But I think we can do it. 

Mr. Rodino. Well, let me just say, Mr. Chairman, when you talk 
about institutional changes, I believe that our institutions are 
strong and I believe that our institutions serve us well, providing 
we have the men and women who serve in those institutions who 
uphold what is basic in this system of government, and that is the 
law. 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. I am pleased to recognize Senator Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, first let me say that you need not apologize for 
any emotional response to Senator Rudman. He provokes that re¬ 
sponse from most of us at least several times during the course of a 
day. 

Second, let me say, if I had a choice to have either Senator 
Hatch or Senator Rudman angry at me, I’d take Senator Hatch 
rather than Senator Rudman. 
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Let me point out that it is not a question of anyone challenging 
your motivation or those of the—some of the principal people in¬ 
volved. I think it is really a question of judgment. And it is not a 
question of evil intent but a question of excess in action and wheth¬ 
er that zeal in carrying out a cause obscured judgment, and wheth¬ 
er that zeal succeeded in sort of disfiguring the foreign policy 
mechanism that we've just been talking about today. 

I have been troubled by what I regard as sort of a metaphysical 
exercise in the definition of “solicitation.” It seems to me that we 
have been engaged in performing this exercise of trying to define 
how many foreign leaders can be made to dance on the head of the 
President's Contra program without calling it a solicitation. 

I must say that I find it strained and artificial in terms of trying 
to define what the word means. I tried to put it in the context of 
our own experience. Everyone at this table knows what I am talk¬ 
ing about. 

If we have a situation hypothetically of a Senator or Congress¬ 
man who invites, let's say, a wealthy industrialist to his office or to 
his private home and they sit down and start talking and the in¬ 
dustrialist says, look, part of my problem is the tax reform bill 
coming up in the Senate and the House, and if there are some 
changes made dealing with a depletion allowance or another recov¬ 
ery provision of the tax code, I will be in serious trouble, my com¬ 
pany will be in serious trouble, the industry itself will be in a seri¬ 
ous position. We hope that that simply will not take place in the 
upcoming deliberations on the part of the Congress. And then the 
industrialist turns to the Senator or Congressman and says, Sena¬ 
tor, what's your problem? 

And the Senator says, well, you know, I'm running for re-elec¬ 
tion, my campaign is rather empty, we are running on empty in 
the campaign, unless I get an infusion of some substantial amounts 
of cash then I'm not going to be able to get my message out. 

The industrialist responds and says that we can't—that shouldn't 
take place, we want to make sure people like you stay in office so 
the message can get out. 

Nothing else is said. Two days later a large amount of money is 
infused into the campaign from that wealthy industrialist. 

I would say by any definition that I have made an appeal for a 
contribution. You call it an appeal, a solicitation. I think that is 
what occurred. 

I would say the same thing is true with respect to the appeal for 
help for the Contras, and I'm not concerned about whether the 
President stepped over the line. Frankly, I have serious questions 
as to whether Congress can pass any law that would prohibit the 
President of the United States from asking a third country for 
help. I have some serious questions as to whether the Constitution 
would let us do that. 

The real question is: What are the policy implications that flow 
from it? 

If, for example, that contribution from the industrialist is not re¬ 
ported to the regulatory authorities as such, we have a problem as 
to whether our constituents can ever tell whether the vote that 
subsequently followed in changing the Tax Code was prompted by 
that contribution. We have to file notice of contributions. 
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When you have a situation in foreign policy, unless the Congress 
and therefore the country is on notice that Country Two or Three 
or Four has made substantial contributions to carry out a particu¬ 
lar program, then we never know what the implications are. 

What is required in return at some future time with respect to 
Country Two, for example? I think it is well known that during 
1985 there were serious questions being raised by a number of 
members of Congress that that country had not, in fact, acted con¬ 
sistently with some expectations that they would help to use their 
influence in a certain region of the world. So questions are being 
raised about whether or not prior commitments would be kept by 
us to them. 

And so without the knowledge that these appeals—or solicita¬ 
tions, by another name—were being carried on, then Congress 
really doesn't know what we are being committed to. That really is 
the question about the desirability of foreign policy being conduct¬ 
ed in that fashion. That is the only reason I raise the issue. 

Second, I would talk about General Secord. 

He apparently felt compelled to go on one of the networks the 
other evening to reveal that Oliver North gave a tour to a number 
of Iranians at the White House. I don't know what they are putting 
in the milk at Quantico, but there seems to be a compulsion on the 
part of one service to suffer some affliction that we have to give 
midnight tours either in Moscow or in Washington. 

Apparently we didn't ask General Secord the right questions. He 
didn't volunteer it to us. 

This has been a problem, I must say on behalf of my colleagues, 
on this—on these two tiers that we have had, and I think you have 
recognized there is such an element of distrust where members of 
the administraion are not volunteering information to the commit¬ 
tees, where that distrust is not only between Congress and the ex¬ 
ecutive branch, but within the executive branch. 

We have evidence—I think you are aware of it—that the Secre¬ 
tary of State wasn't notified because he couldn't be trusted on some 
details. We know that even the White House counsellor couldn't be 
trusted because they were afraid he would give them the wrong 
kind of an opinion or it might leak out. We have a pervasive sense 
of distrust. 

I think the benefit of your testimony today and the last two days 
has been that you are asking that we somehow raise not the white 
flag, but the red, white, and blue flag, both in Congress and in the 
executive branch, to call a truce as to what is taking place with 
respect to foreign policy. 

I would like to ask you a couple of questions in response to Sena¬ 
tor Rudman—it was not quite clear to me what you were suggest¬ 
ing. 

I assume—correct me if I am wrong—you would agree that if a 
covert operation is being carried out or about to be carried out, 
that either prior—there should be a finding in writing, and that a 
prior notification, or notification within a reasonable time, is re¬ 
quired under the law? 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree with that. 
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Mr. Cohen. So even though we are trying to carry out a noble 
effort, nonetheless the President still has to proceed with the estab¬ 
lished policy of finding, notification, within a reasonable time? 

Mr. McFarlane. No question about it. In my answer I wasn't 
very clear. It was to the point that this being somebody in the FBI 
or the DEA, current law doesn't require it. Unfortunately, I think, 
but only because of that. 

Mr. Cohen. Was there a backup plan to rescue the hostages in 
the event they couldn't be ransomed? 

Mr. McFarlane. There's been quite a lot of planning on it. 
There is no finally approved plan for it. 

Mr. Cohen. But there were preliminary plans for a rescue mis¬ 
sion to be carried out? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. I know there was planning on that. 

Mr. Cohen. Can I ask you a question as to whether you ever sus¬ 
pected that Oliver North was taking instructions not from you, but 
from the DCI? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Would you explain, please? 

Mr. McFarlane. I probably shouldn't say that. I became aware 
in the fall of 1985 that Ollie had more contact than I had realized 
with the Director and he mentioned, and I think it was entirely off¬ 
hand and intended comically at one point to say that the Director 
had volunteered a million dollars. And he laughed. And I think it 
probably was comic. 

But it was expressive of a relationship that surprised me. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you come to believe that perhaps Mr. Casey was 
giving him instructions in how to conduct this particular operation 
with respect to either Nicaragua or Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. Senator Cohen, I think so. 

Mr. Cohen. In fact, we have evidence that Colonel North was 
calling the chief of station in a Central American country and 
having him report to Colonel North. We have an ambassador being 
called in Lebanon, having him report to Colonel North. 

It is rather clear that Oliver North was acting under the—at 
least the aegis of Director Casey during this time? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. What evidence did Oliver North have when you were 
riding in that car and he told you he suspected Mr. Ledeen and Mr. 
Schwimmer were making a profit on the deal? What did he say? 

Mr. McFarlane. The way I remember it, he was kind of reflec¬ 
tive for a few moments, sitting there looking out the window as we 
drove down Western Avenue. 

After a while of just sitting there, he said, “Bud, I am afraid that 
Michael may have made some money on this." I felt for a long time 
that there was something between him—between he and Schwim¬ 
mer for—he may have said skimming or something like that. I 
said, “Well, what do you mean?" 

And he kind of changed the subject in some way. 

Mr. Cohen. Were you ever made aware that Mr. Ledeen came 
back into the United States with substantial amounts of cash? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. General Secord sort of implicitly was critical in the 
way you conducted the so-called negotiations in the spring of 1986. 
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He testified that there was no expectation that we would get all 
the hostages back on that trip and was rather surprised that you 
felt we would. 

Was General Secord in on the planning insofar as to how many 
hostages would be brought out in return for the two planeloads of 
equipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t know what his role was before the mis¬ 
sion. I expect that he and Ollie—that Ollie must have kept him in¬ 
formed, but I think the General said what he said last week in 
good faith, that he and I had very different understandings about 
what the terms of the trip were. 

Mr. Cohen. You were the one who was responsible or charged by 
the President of the United States to go over what the terms were 
going to be? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Cohen. Not General Secord and not Oliver North? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, you indicated yesterday that Oliver North 
wouldn’t do anything without approval. I guess the fundamental 
question I have is, why would he destroy the very document that 
would verify his story? 

Mr. McFarlane. It may have been out of loyalty to the Admiral 
and believing it would also benefit the President. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. It would do one of two things, either he had the au¬ 
thority that was approved by Admiral Poindexter and presumably 
the President. If he had the authority, that would verify his story. 
He would destroy that memo, that would protect the President and 
Admiral Poindexter. 

Or if he didn’t have the authority, that memo might be miscon¬ 
strued as suggesting that perhaps the President or Poindexter had 
knowledge. 

For that reason, he destroyed it. Either one; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Can you tell me why—what happened on that 
tarmac in Israel that prompted you to raise the issue of perhaps 
asking Ollie North to go to Bethesda for some rest? What happened 
on the tarmac? I think you indicated during your direct testimony 
that something prompted you at that time to suggest some rest for 
him? 

Mr. McFarlane. I’m glad you bring that up, because that isn’t 
really what I was suggesting. I think anybody reading it gets that 
impression, but it is this: the Bethesda connotation, for me, was a 
Board of Survey based upon combat wounds. There is nothing at 
all psychiatric involved in it. Years ago in the war, Ollie had 
wounds which for the normal person would have resulted in his 
being surveyed out of the Marine Corps. 

My understanding was there was a Board of Survey and they 
could have put him out of the Marine Corps, but he insisted and 
was successful in persuading the Marine leadership not to survey 
him out, but on combat wounds, not any other kind of disorder. 
That is what I had reference to in Bethesda. That is the Board of 
Survey. 

Mr. Cohen. As late as 1986 they were still trying to certify him 
proper for discharge at that point? 
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Mr. McFarlane. It was set aside back 10 years ago, but those 
are reviewed periodically, and a member can, if the wounds sud¬ 
denly recur, ask that they be reviewed. 

Mr. Cohen. A final area for me to inquire about, you are aware 
of the so-called Khashoggi white paper. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Does Mr. Khashoggi strike you as being a sort of phi¬ 
losopher? 

Mr. McFarlane. I would not say that, no, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Ghorbanifar strike you as being philosophically 
inclined? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. You recall that Ted Shackley, back in 1984, sent a 
memo to Vernon Walters suggesting we have a new relationship 
with Iran. Were you aware of that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. That that recommendation was discarded and that 
the memo was rewritten in June of 1985, actually June 7 of 1985, it 
was sort of retyped and given to Michael Ledeen. Are you aware of 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. That Michael Ledeen gave it to Oliver North? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't know that. 

Mr. Cohen. Are you aware of a John Shaheen? 

Mr. McFarlane. The name is familiar. I believe he was associat¬ 
ed with Mr. Khashoggi. 

Mr. Cohen. Actually he was a very close friend of Bill Casey's. 
They served together in World War II in the OSS, and John Sha¬ 
heen floated a possible hostage initiative on behalf of Cyrus Ha- 
shemi, who was an Iranian who had been indicted for an arms sale 
to Iran, and that proposal was determined by the State Depart¬ 
ment to be unworthy of pursuit. 

Were you aware that was being done at the same time we had a 
paper being prepared by—a recommendation by John Shaheen? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I don't. 

Mr. Cohen. Were you aware that the State Department looked 
behind the Shaheen proposal and saw Mr. Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. What did you do with Mr. Khashoggi's paper? 

Mr. McFarlane. After the first one arrived back in 1982, I be¬ 
lieve, I had them routinely sent across the street to the staff when¬ 
ever they would arrive and file or forgotten or- 

Mr. Cohen. It was dated July 1,1 believe. 

Mr. McFarlane. That's what I am told, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And there were portions of that particular white 
paper that were prepared, at least allegedly, by Mr. Ghorbanifar 
back in February of 1985. 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't see it. I don't know. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever have a chance to compare what the 
CIA's analysis was and how it comported or compared with the 
Khashoggi paper? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. That's all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
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Chairman Inouye. The House is voting at this moment, and I 
have been asked by the chairman to hold on until his return. So if 
I may call a short recess until the return of Chairman Hamilton. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. We have completed our testimony and 
questioning for today. Tomorrow we will begin with Mr. McFarlane 
and hope that we can finish him as a witness, at least tomorrow 
morning. We have two other witnesses scheduled—Gaston Sigur 
and Robert Owen. Of course, we will proceed as far as we can. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hamilton. Chairman Inouye? 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Chairman, on a point of personal privi¬ 
lege, I have been requested by a member of the U.S. Senate to have 
this letter dated April 9, 1984 addressed to Honorable William J. 
Casey from Barry Goldwater to be made part of the record. 

Chairman Hamilton. Without objection, so ordered. 

Chairman Hamilton. Any other requests? If not, the committee 
stands in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 5:07 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to recon¬ 
vene at 10:00 a.m., Thursday, May 14, 1987.]. 
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House Select Committee To Investigate 

Covert Arms Transactions With Iran 
and 

Senate Select Committee on Secret Military 
Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposition, 

Washington , DC. 

The select committees met, pursuant to call, at 10:03 a.m., in 
Room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the House and 
Senate Select Committees will come to order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois, for a unani¬ 
mous consent request. 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the record following an insertion made yesterday at the behest of 
Senator Inouye, a Washington Post editorial, Tuesday, April 17, 
1984; a Washington Post article, April 16, 1984 by Joanne Omang 
and Charles Babcock; and a New York Times article of November 
16, 1984 by Bernard Gwertzman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Without objection, they will be entered 
into the record. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair is advised that the Senate is 
voting. We will go ahead anyway because we want to try to com¬ 
plete this morning our sessions with Mr. McFarlane. 

This afternoon, we will turn to Mr. Gaston Sigur and Mr. Robert 
Owen as the two witnesses. Mr. McFarlane, I remind you once 
again that you continue under oath, as I know you understand. 

We will begin the questioning with Congressman Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and good 
morning again, Mr. McFarlane. You can be happy today. This is 
the last day you are going to be here. 

Mr. McFarlane. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I wanted to remove a few doubts in my mind, which 
I think you could, a few little nagging things, but I wondered, did 
you have any other meetings with the Iranians after you left the 
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meeting in Tehran, when you abruptly left after learning that all 
the hostages would not be released in exchange for weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Brooks. You had no other meetings? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Brooks. And during any of your meetings while in Iran, was 
there any discussion of the $454 million frozen funds which the 
State Department just the other day within the last couple days 
has announced they are going to release to Iran? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was a mention of it by the most senior 
person that I met with from the government. His point was to 
insist that this money had been held wrongfully by us and ought to 
be released. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you mention that they were wrongfully holding 
hostages that belong to us? 

Mr. McFarlane. At some length, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Was there any discussion about supplying Iran with 
top secret military intelligence in exchange for keeping the secret 
information about CIA intelligence network that they had secured 
by before he died? 

Mr. McFarlane. That subject- 

Mr. Brooks. They had threatened to give it to the Russians, I un¬ 
derstand. Was there any discussion of their keeping it in exchange 
for weapons or whatever? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, I have seen those reports, and 
utterly false. In no sense ever in my hearing was any such so-called 
deal ever proposed or even considered, discussed, or otherwise men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. McFarlane, you testified on two occasions 
that you asked Colonel North if he had approval for diverting 
funds from the Iranian arms sales to the Contras, and he said, yes, 
that he would never do anything without approval. 

What do you think he meant by approval? By whom? 

Mr. McFarlane. I had the impression that that had to mean at 
least by Admiral Poindexter, and that I have no basis for judging 
beyond that. He made no other comment on it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, based on your knowledge of the structure in 
the White House and the National Security Council, do you believe 
that only Poindexter would have made a major decision like that to 
divert funds to the Contras, or would that decision have necessitat¬ 
ed the approval of the Chief Executive of the country? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, I think my own knowledge on it 
extends only to what I have said. Something of that magnitude, as¬ 
suming it were brought to the Admiral's attention, I am sure he 
would not undertake on his own authority, but because I cannot 
say conclusively that it was indeed brought to his attention and on 
to anybody else's, I am speculating here. 

Mr. Brooks. When you were head of the National Security Coun¬ 
cil and a decision like that would have been made, would you have 
made a unilateral decision to extend money to the Contras in viola¬ 
tion of the Congressional law? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Not without checking with the President; is that 
right? 
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Mr. McFarlajne. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. McFarlane, I note in the paper this morn¬ 
ing that it is said that you helped twice with the Saudis to get 
funds for the Contras, once before the Boland amendment, and 
then once—there is an allegation that, when the king came over in 
1985 and visited with the President, that you went out there to 
McLean, in that low rent area—and you have to pay for your own 
garbage out there, I will tell you that. 

You went out and visited at the Ambassador's residence and 
talked with the king and asked for $15 million to help the Contras. 

Did you have that meeting? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, I have testified fully and truth¬ 
fully as to my involvement in the provision of funds by that coun¬ 
try. 

I have seen the reports of this morning's newspaper. It seems to 
me more than anything else sad that this government is put in 
that position, and I think it ought not be in that position. 

I stand by everything I have testified to. 

It is perhaps worthwhile to also note that the committee has had 
available to it the record that is kept of my schedule of everywhere 
that I come and go and when and how long it lasts, and I urge that 
it be examined to see whether there is any apparent discrepancy. 

Mr. Brooks. I don't mean to trouble you, but did you have that 
meeting with the king out there or not? 

Mr. McFarlane. I remember no such meeting, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You remember no such meeting. You don't say 
there was none? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I have met with His Highness in Saudi 
Arabia. I don't believe that we had any meeting here. 

I was present at his meeting with President Reagan except for 
the last 10-minute one-on-one. I don't believe there was any meet¬ 
ing at the residence. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Now, Mr. McFarlane, are you aware of any U.S. funds other 
than those from the Iranian arms sales that found their way into 
the contra effort or were intended to go to the Contras directly or 
indirectly such as AID funds, State Department funds, currency ex¬ 
change activities or any other device for transferring money? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, yesterday you testified that you discussed ac¬ 
tivities of Colonel North and the Boland amendment with Presi¬ 
dent Reagan, and you indicated that you were concerned that Colo¬ 
nel North might try to raise money during his speaking engage¬ 
ments on behalf of the Contras, but that the President had a far 
more liberal interpretation of the Boland amendment than you 
did—and what did you mean by a "more liberal interpretation"? 

Could you describe the conversations that led to that conclusion, 
your conclusions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

I think it is probably a poor choice of words on my part. What I 
intended was to reflect that in our conversations the President 
often noted his belief that the tradition in the United States of 
helping freedom Fighters, as he referred to them, was very clear 
and he thought entirely legal. 
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He would refer occasionally to the volunteers that fought in the 
Spanish Civil War in the 1930's, referred to others that have gone 
overseas to fight before we were formally at war, joined other coun¬ 
tries' armed forces, and said that he believed that this tradition 
that goes all the way back to our own Revolution and the assist¬ 
ance we got from the French—is one that we should be—should 
identify with and support, but that is not to say that he urged or in 
any way authorized me or anyone else to take any illegal activity. 

And on your first point, sir, if I implied that I was telling him 
about possible violations of law by Colonel North, I didn't intend 
that. 

What I would say is, Colonel North is out speaking—I said it just 
like that, reported that it was to groups that, in many cases, were 
supportive, other times not. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. McFarlane, just a few more questions. On your 
trip to Teheran in 1986, by whom were you employed? 

Mr. McFarlane. I was self-employed at the time, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And from whom did you get our instructions? 

Mr. McFarlane. I received from Admiral Poindexter, I believe, 
four pages of typed instructions called terms of reference. I asked 
whether the Cabinet had been involved, or Secretary Shultz in par¬ 
ticular, and he said that he had and that these instructions were 
approved by the President. 

Mr. Brooks. And did you consider yourself to be in charge of 
that activity while that trip was underway? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir, I did. 

Mr. Brooks. What led you to that conclusion? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I was the senior person on the trip. I 
wouldn’t have gone if I hadn't been in charge. 

Mr. Brooks. What authority did Colonel North have to order the 
second planeload of weapons dispatched? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think it was the kind of anticipatory ini¬ 
tiative that an aggressive young officer might take, but he didn't 
do anything that would have been prejudicial that I could not stop 
and turn around. His motive was no doubt for a sure readiness for 
a contingent possibility that just never matured, and I turned it 
off. It could have been that way. 

Mr. Brooks. Could have been. 

Who received the order from Colonel North and why would they 
carry it out if you were in charge for a major aspect of that which 
is the second planeload of parts? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I expect that he communicated back to 
the command post in Tel Aviv and passed the word there. But it 
was a little over-exuberant, yes sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To whom did you give the order to turn that plane 
around, if you did? 

Mr. McFarlane. To Colonel North. 

Mr. Brooks. And he then executed it? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What was your reaction to Colonel North when you 
learned that he had ordered that second plane to take off without 
any instructions from you? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I was upset and very abrupt with him, 
and short. He explained what contingent possibility of release of 
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two people that morning had led him to do that and the commit¬ 
ment firmly that the Iranians had made that that would occur, and 
to avoid waking me, and to be ready for it if it did, he took that 
action. But he also didn't take it before such time as would have— 
it would have been impossible for me to turn it around. That is, he 
did it late enough to where he knew that the plane would not have 
reached the point of no return on its fuel and so forth. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you report this act of insubordination to Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter or anyone else on your return? 

Mr. McFarlane. I didn't, but throughout the trip we had com¬ 
munications between the rear station in Washington, the situation 
room, as well as Tel Aviv there, so I assumed that all of this histo¬ 
ry was being put down in logs at each of those locations. 

Mr. Brooks. I thank you very much, and my time has expired. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair recognizes the Majority Leader, 
Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Foley. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair recognizes Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In following up on the Teheran questions that Mr. Brooks was 
just asking you, some things occur to me. In anticipation of this 
trip to Teheran was there any advance trip that went over there, 
advance group that went to Teheran to prepare the way, or was 
the meeting that you had earlier the only one there was to prepare 
for this? 

Mr. McFarlane. It was the only one, 

Mr. McCollum. General Secord, in his testimony last week, was 
very critical of the fact there was no advance trip, and I will quote 
from what he said in response to questions on that area. 

He said, 

It was strongly recommended by three of us—Nir, myself and North—were all 
recommending that a prefatory meeting take place. There was, after all, as far as I 
knew, no agenda agreed to for this meeting. So it seemed, to me at least, that—I 
think to the others—to be not well organized. In fact, I have been to many, many 
international meetings and I don't think I have ever been to one where there wasn't 
some prefatory work done in advance. However, the position was taken that there 
would be no advance prefatory meeting and the terms and conditions that had been 
agreed to in Frankfurt were sufficient in that they would—and that the Iranian side 
would simply have to deal with that. So there was no advance meeting and that was 
a big mistake. 

Do you have any response to that comment by General Secord? 
Do you think he was accurate that it was a big mistake not to have 
had an advance meeting, or can you tell us why there was none? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it is a very valid comment and, had I 
known that the preparations such as you mentioned— agreement 
on the agenda, clear agreement to the terms for the release of the 
hostages, commitments that were credible on the counterpart that 
would meet with me in those sessions—all those, I was assured, 
were resolved. 

Obviously they were not, and it is in part a consequence that 
there wasn't enough preparation. I was told that at the Frankfurt 
meeting the agenda was agreed and so forth and all these other 
things were in place. 

Mr. McCollum. Who assured you these things were resolved? 
Admiral Poindexter, Ghorbanifar, who? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Admiral Poindexter and Colonel North. 

Mr. McCollum. General Secord also was asked some questions 
relative to the discussions that took place regarding the hostages. 
He said prior to—the question was, “Prior to McFarlane’s trip, had 
there been—prior to the time his plane actually took off, had there 
been discussions on the subject of hostages?” 

General Secord said in response to that, “Well, there was a lot of 
discussions. I told you that the hostages were discussed at the 
Frankfurt meeting. Hostages were discussed with Nir and with 
Ghorbanifar frequently, by North and by me. But as far as I 
know—and this will surprise some people, I guess—but as far as I 
know, there was no Iranian agreement to produce all the hostages 
at the time of the meeting in Teheran. I know that expectation 
arose somehow. I don't know how exactly that expectation got into 
McFarlane’s head. You will have to ask him. I don't know.” 

So I am asking you. 

Mr. McFarlane. That is what I was told. 

Mr. McCollum. By Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. McFarlane. That's right. 

Mr. McCollum. And that was not indeed the case when you got 
there, at least that is not the response that was there in Teheran 
from those with whom you were dealing; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct. It seemed to me, in the way in 
which the Iranians with whom I met—and the most senior one 
was, you might say, in the outer office of the speaker there—gave 
me the impression that while he was surprised at my expectation 
of a release of the hostages, that after a recess in which he appar¬ 
ently closeted with Ghorbanifar and one or two of the other subor¬ 
dinates, that he was also conscious that his own people had not 
filled him in completely on what they had committed to. 

Whether they—whether he believed that they had welshed or 
not—I don't think I would go that far. But the fact is that that's 
the kind of thing that you should never go unless that is nailed 
down. 

Mr. McCollum. The fact is that there wasn’t that advance trip 
and the fact is there was a screw-up in that sense of communica¬ 
tion; and General Secord, at least, was of the impression, as one of 
the parties sitting in on some of the Frankfurt meetings, that there 
was no understanding, at least at that meeting, reached for the ex¬ 
change of the hostages. 

So can you agree that this sounds to us, and perhaps to the 
public reasonably, that the whole thing was just basically screwed 
up, from a planning standpoint, before you ever went? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that is fair, and it is frankly as¬ 
tonishing to me because I didn’t view this as a lark by any means 
and I spent quite a long time going over the minimum conditions 
that would warrant sending a personal representative of the Presi¬ 
dent to Iran and they included firm, credible guarantees on the 
pre-conditions, that is, setting behind us all of the arms traffic, and 
prisoner releases, and then agreement on the agenda—the four 
points that were acceptable to both sides, that the meetings would 
be with the Speaker, the Prime Minister and the President and so 
forth—and on each of these points we said, yes, all right, that is in 
place finally. 
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Now, I would have to say that I was told that inasmuch as we 
believed these things, the Iranians have welshed before. Well, I 
pondered that, drew them out—Admiral Poindexter and Colonel 
North—about what makes you sure this time that it is going to 
work? 

But I think your point is quite right. Clearly those commitments 
were not- 

Mr. McCollum. General Secord even told us he was under the 
impression that once you got there, it turns out that they were not 
really even expecting you, that it was a surprise to some extent. 
There was a lot of scurrying around that went on over there. 

That is the reason in his conclusion at least, in talking to us, at 
least his opinion, that you had such an awkward situation there for 
so many hours and there was a lack of communication right up 
front about your even coming in when you did. 

Is that your impression? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think they were not expecting us at the 
hour or for some reason they had not gotten the motorcade and so 
forth formed up as you would kind of expect but they clearly did 
expect us. 

They just weren't there on time and that is not uncommon with 
them. 

Mr. McCollum. Let me ask you- 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. McCollum, I am sorry, I meant to say earli¬ 
er that I think the General is absolutely right. But it doesn't seem 
to me to be beyond the wit of man to expect that he might have 
said so. 

As I went on the trip with the opportunity to talk to Colonel 
North and re-confirm these matters and to talk to Mr. Teicher, his 
understanding of events, and had re-confirmed for me, yes, it is 
going to go that way. Well, General Secord was there, and while I 
associated him at the time with the transport and carrying on ar¬ 
rangements, if he knew these things, it might have been nice to 
know of it. 

Mr. McCollum. But he didn't tell you? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Well, that brings me even more to the point of 
this question. I asked him another question—I didn't ask those 
others of him, but I asked this one of him and ] would like to ask 
you, with all the resources—because this is fundamental about the 
policy and why we are where we are today in all this. 

With all the resources of the CIA and the DIA and the State De¬ 
partment and the special operations forces of the military that we 
have in this country, why did you and Admiral Poindexter and Di¬ 
rector Casey and Colonel North and whoever else was making 
these decisions, why did you choose to go outside these regular 
operational resources and try to handle the Iran dealings and the 
hostage rescue release efforts with really no use of these resources 
at all. 

That is the way it appears to me. 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. McCollum, I do wish that we had some re¬ 
sources, but I think if you go today in every office, bureau and divi¬ 
sion of the CIA and the DIA and round up all the assets we have to 
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learn of or do business in Iran, you could fit them in this room 
with a lot of space left over. 

Mr. McCollum. I think that is really the point I want to make, 
and I would like to ask a specific question on that. 

Looking back at the Iranian initiative, how did the quality of our 
human intelligence and the specific lack of that intelligence affect 
the initiative, Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think it is very, very harmful in removing 
from us the ability to validate what intelligence we were being 
given and to be confident of its accuracy. At the same time, the im¬ 
plication of that is until you can get it, you should do nothing. 

Well, I don’t think that is a responsible course, either. You do 
extend your risk substantially, however, if you proceed without cer¬ 
tain confidence that what you are told is accurate. 

Mr. McCollum. Was it because of this lack of human intelli¬ 
gence, was that a major factor why you used the Ghorbanifar chan¬ 
nel in business, the extraordinary thing that you did? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, it was. 

Mr. McCollum. The American people have asked many times, 
why did the President deal with these Iranians like this, and of 
course, part of the answer is you did want to open the channel, I 
understand you wanted to make the contact. 

But they also ask, why didn’t we just go in and rescue the hos¬ 
tages out of Lebanon? It seems to me you have answered that, too, 
apparently we didn’t have the ability to do that. Was that the prob¬ 
lem, this same situation, this lack of confidence in our resources, 
and our intelligence and so on, the reason we didn’t go in and actu¬ 
ally do that job? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is 90 percent of the reason. On the 
other side of things, the forces trained for that kind of operation 
are at hand, and I think Secretary Weinberger, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, could take a lot of credit for the preparation of 
appropriate forces. 

But it is more than that. It is having people on the ground in 
advance who are collectors of intelligence that report back to you 
and can serve as the lead point on the ground advance for what¬ 
ever raid you might care to run. 

The fact is, today, you have to have intelligence first, and we 
don’t have it. 

Mr. McCollum. Speaking of the Secretary, Secretary Weinberger 
and Secretary Shultz many times have reiterated in the hearings 
that they disagreed with the Iranian initiative. Did they offer any 
alternatives for reopening contacts with the Iranians or for rescu¬ 
ing or winning release of the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. General Secord testified that in his opinion, Di¬ 
rector Casey was very frustrated with the system of the CIA itself 
and in many other ways with the system. Do you share that opin¬ 
ion? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t think I am qualified to answer, Mr. 
McCollum. I expected and do expect Bill Casey, as a man who was 
devoted to promoting our national interest and more loyal to his 
President than anyone I have ever seen, a man of considerable in¬ 
tellect as well and canniness as it relates to intelligence operations. 
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I think he was conscious, though, that it wasn’t entirely the 
agency’s fault that it was completely lacking in the resources to 
fulfill this mission. He was very conscious of what happened 10 
years ago, and abuses within the CIA and excesses by the Congress 
which led to this depletion of our intelligence capability, but it was 
real. 

Mr. McCollum. What happened 10 years ago? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think when the abuses that had occurred in 
the CIA were identified and exposed, that the Congress and the 
Church and Pike Committees and the Rockefeller Commission com¬ 
bined to make the point that covert operations, human intelligence 
were risky, that you could end up before the Congress being inter¬ 
rogated for what you have done, and for career people in intelli¬ 
gence, who must always be suspicious of political figures who come 
in and out of administrations, people who by and large they assert 
don’t have the career bureaucracy’s interest at heart, that the 
safest course is to do nothing. 

Now, that doesn’t apply to everyone. There are clearly very, very 
talented and operationally oriented people. But they are a small 
group. 

Mr. McCollum. You were frustrated yourself, were you not, by a 
lot of this? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Would you not say that Colonel North was frus¬ 
trated? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. And would you not say that Admiral Poindexter 
also was frustrated? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, outstanding men, both of them. 

Mr. McCollum. I have one last comment. I have respected the 
responses you have given, and your analysis of the situation. I 
think you have a deep understanding of history and of the prob¬ 
lems that we face in the broad perspective, and that is what this 
committee is about in the long run, not just to look at facts. 

But you used a term yesterday that bothers me. You said in 
answer to some questions that you were intending to be supplicant, 
and I respect that to an extent and I understand why you might 
have used that term here based on all that has happened. 

But looking back on the last 2 or 3 days’ worth of testimony, I 
am disturbed by the fact that at least of giving some advice, per¬ 
haps, to the President and in viewing some of the matters that you 
had, that you were, indeed, allowing the administration and the 
President to be too supplicant to Congress. 

It seems to me in the question of fundraising that it has been 
pointed out in the last 3 days, at least for the President—maybe 
NSC is questionable as to whether you are covered by the Boland 
amendment—but with regard to the President technically, legally 
there was nothing wrong with their fund raising. 

Going out—if the President had wanted to go out and appeal to 
the American public, “Give money to the Contras,” I suppose there 
were political considerations weighed as to why that was chosen 
not to be done, but legal advice apparently was not sought. 

And in the last analysis what he failed to have was some con¬ 
frontation with Congress over the issue, and it seems to me it is 
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that lack of confrontation, that lack of bringing this issue to a head 
in a public forum that may have led in the long run to a lot of the 
problems we have today with a President who is looked upon as 
having to check his diary to see what he said about something, be¬ 
cause perhaps he was worried and is still worried, and they are 
down there about, “Gee, every step we take we have to look over 
our shoulder like you were talking about those CIA folks.” 

Everybody is looking over their shoulder. And, in fact, he didn’t 
need to look over his shoulder about all these things. He still 
doesn’t need to look over his shoulder about all of them. And that 
bothers me, and I think your use of the word “supplicant” some¬ 
what applies to that. 

I appreciate very much your testimony and thank you for your 
time with us. You have put in great service and longevity to our 
country and continue to do so today. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. McFarlane, let me ask you about some things 
you have mentioned. Perhaps it is necessary to go into a little more 
detail. 

You testified about the shipment of arms to the Contras that was 
seized by military officials in the Central American country, and 
then indicated that a number of government officials were involved 
and that that was a contact made by the President to the head of 
state of that Central American country to get that shipment of 
arms released. 

Do you know what the shipment of arms contained? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. The timing relative to this, as I understand it, is 
probably around March or February of 1985—is that approximately 
right, or in that period, that you think that this occurred? 

Mr. McFarlane. Senator Heflin, I may have confused in my 
mind that event with, I think, a separate event, wherein the—a 
Central American country had become very, very unwilling to 
serve as a transit point for weapons going to the Contras because 
they thought it might engender Nicaraguan attack of them and 
they wouldn’t have any action from the United States, and, there¬ 
fore, until they could get some kind of high level assurance that 
the United States was going to stand by its obligations to them, 
they weren’t going to let it happen. 

And I do remember that after soliciting the advice and concur¬ 
rence of the Secretary of State, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the DCI, the President did, I thought, 
send a message, but it may have been a phone call. 

Staff can confirm or deny. 

Mr. Heflin. As I understand it, there was some action by the 
President with the head of that country- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. To obtain the release of that seized shipment of 
arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Let me ask you a little bit about this matter per¬ 
taining to Country Two. 

There have been some news reports today about unnamed Saudi 
sources that have indicated that you did some solicitation of the 
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contributions that were made by Country Two, some in 1984 and 
some then in 1985, as I recall the newspaper account that I have 
seen to date. 

Now, if it was before the Boland amendment which was adopted 
on October the 12th, 1985—1984, I believe—1984 is when the 
Boland, which is the one in the center there—that may be—prior 
to that time was there any prohibition relative to any language 
that could be construed that would prohibit any seeking of private 
sources including foreign countries at that time? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, there was no prohibition. 

Mr. Heflin. After the Boland II, which is the one in green up 
above, was adopted, then comes up the question as to how do you 
interpret that relative to it? 

Do you want to make a statement pertaining to this press report, 
give an answer on that? I think in fairness you ought to be allowed 
to be asked about that. 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, Senator Heflin, as I said earlier, I think it 
is sad that this government is in the position that it has to change 
publicly its earlier position. 

It shouldn't be exposed to this kind of public exposure to criti¬ 
cism and comment. I think our government—I bear responsibility 
for it—the fact is that we have testified here—and every word I 
stand by. As you say, had I done it, had I solicited before October 
1984, it wouldn't have been against the law. I also pointed out that 
if staff here is to examine the newspaper account and match it 
against my own record of my schedule, which is pretty thorough as 
to where I was every moment of the day, it is difficult to square 
that with the account that is the new position taken by that gov¬ 
ernment. But I frankly identify and sympathize with them, because 
they are now embarrassed and it was our fault—my fault. 

Mr. Heflin. Let me look at the Boland amendment, which is in 
the center in green there. Really, I think the applicable part is the 
first paragraph. The rest of it below there refers to the fact that if 
a President submits to Congress a report and then that a joint reso¬ 
lution is adopted, so really, the part that is in point here is the first 
paragraph. 

And you testified about the National Security Council, but I 
want to look at it and try to put in perspective how the Boland 
amendment affects the activities of the President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Now, I think before the President can be accused of any ille¬ 
gal act in these two instances that I have mentioned—one, the 
Country Two and the other relative to the Central American coun¬ 
try, and the seizure of arms and the release of those arms—that 
there are a number of questions that must be addressed besides 
constitutional issues. 

Among those, of course is, one, did his acts constitute illegal acts 
under the Boland amendment? 

And second, did the Boland amendment prohibit his acts? 

And I think maybe it is wise to pursue the second question first, 
and assume for the sake of argument that the President did solicit 
Country Two's leader, and did contact the President about releas¬ 
ing the shipment of arms. Now, the Boland amendment is con¬ 
tained primarily in the Defense Authorization Act, which appears 
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there, adopted October the 12th 1984, and is really applicable for a 
period of time—at least a year or close to a year following that. 

But also at the same time, there are two other Acts that were 
passed at about the same time, a Supplemental Appropriations Act 
and then about a month later, an Intelligence Authorization Act. 
Now, those Acts contain some different language, and they are not 
exactly the same, and I think proper interpretations will have to be 
determined. But assuming for the sake of argument that there are 
no real conflicts between these various enactments and the intent 
of Congress is unambiguous, then we look at the Boland amend¬ 
ment, and in looking at the Boland amendment, we see of course, 
the prohibition that is there, and it says no funds available. 

I think you have to look to see whether or not that is a compre¬ 
hensive prohibition or is it a limited prohibition. And I think the 
answer, of course, is that you have to say that it is a limited prohi¬ 
bition, because it names the Central Intelligence Agency, the De¬ 
partment of Defense, and any other agency or entity. U.S. intelli¬ 
gence activities. 

If, for example, AID, the Agency for International Development, 
or the Drug Enforcement Agency, if they were not involved in in¬ 
telligence activities, that would not be a prohibition against their 
expenditure of funds. 

Now, the language of this is very broad. It, in my judgment, by 
the word indirect there, it includes humanitarian aid that might 
have been given. So we again, come down to the question, does it 
control the activity of the President and the Vice President? You 
look at that language and it does not contain any specific prohibi¬ 
tion against the President or the Vice President by name. I think 
before the action of the President can be viewed as illegal, we have 
to answer the following question, among others: 

Mr. Heflin. Did the President obligate or expend funds available 
to an agency or entity involved in an intelligence activity in get¬ 
ting the Head of State of Country Two to contribute funds for the 
purpose of supporting military operations in Nicaragua? As to the 
action of the President in releasing the seized shipment of arms, a 
simple question, I think, has to be addressed: Did the President ob¬ 
ligate or expend funds available to an agency or entity involved in 
intelligence activities in getting the president of a Central Ameri¬ 
can country to release a shipment of seized arms in that country 
that were used for the purpose of supporting military or paramili¬ 
tary operations in Nicaragua? 

Now, I think that this is going to call for a very careful research 
into these matters to see whether or not that language does prohib¬ 
it the President or not. 

It also involves the question of facts, and the facts as we have 
heard, and perhaps other facts relative to these matters. 

I think in proper perspective it is wise not to jump to conclusions 
but to review all of the facts and review the language and review 
the law pertaining to statutory construction before we come to any 
such conclusion. 

Now, let me ask you one other question. In your conversations 
with General Secord, did he ever indicate to you whether or not he 
was an agent of CIA or whether he was, in effect, an independent 
contractor? 
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Mr. McFarlane. He did not describe the relationships. 

Mr. Heflin. That is all. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Chair recognizes Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, one of the most troublesome aspects of this 
whole tragedy, to me, is the Drug Enforcement Agency ransom op¬ 
eration. As you and I both know, the United States has not paid 
ransom for captured American citizens since the day of the Barba¬ 
ry Pirates, so it seems to me that this was a momentous decision. It 
was one where the President of the United States was entitled to 
the best advice possible, including opposing view, and the NSC was 
there for that purpose. 

Could you tell us why the NSC was not used for that purpose, 
considering the momentous decision the President had to make? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think you make a very good point, Mr. 
Stokes. I am trying to recall myself how the decision was taken. It 
was a matter that I discussed with the President in the presence of 
the Vice President, probably Mr. Regan, and I provided to them 
the fact that the Attorney General was supportive of it and had 
taken the steps to make liaison between the DEA people and the 
people in the field—I am trying to think the extent of involvement 
of the Secretary of State. I will have to think about it. 

I believe you are right, however, that a fuller discussion of it 
would have been in order. It is lamentable to say—and this is not 
to defend it—but that virtually every single position that I think 
we have taken, at least when I served in Government, was in the 
public domain within 24 hours, and that cannot lead us into becom¬ 
ing just isolated independent actors. 

Mr. Stokes. Earlier on in your testimony, you told us that you 
were aware of only one finding with language similar to the Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1986, Iran finding, that is, of language directing that Con¬ 
gress not be told until the President so directed. 

To your knowledge, has Congress now been told about that par¬ 
ticular matter? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Your answer is that you do not know? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

I am trying to remember whether before I left the Government it 
was—but I might not have been aware that it was. I'm sorry, I 
don't know. 

Mr. Stokes. OK. Let me move to another point with you. 

There was a great deal of discussion yesterday about Congress 
having changed its mind several times, having been sending one 
message at one time and a different message at another time, and 
there was considerable discussion around the fact that a commit¬ 
ment had been made by the United States to the Contras and that 
Congress had gone back on that commitment. 

I just want to go over the record with you for just a moment as 
to what the real facts are, and I am really going over the records of 
the Intelligence Committee of the House when I make reference to 
the things I want to talk to you about. 

We have exhaustive detail regarding the matters that I want to 
talk to you about, and I think they reflect that the commitment 
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that the United States made to the Contras was not the same one 
that was described to the Congress. 

For instance, would you agree with me that the Contras were 
told by the United States that they would help them march to Ma¬ 
nagua and yet the Congress was told that the Contras were to 
interdict arms from Nicaragua to El Salvador? Would you agree to 
that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Also, the United States was encouraging the Contras 
to swell their numbers, while the Congress was being told that five- 
to ten-man teams would conduct interdiction raids on the arms in¬ 
filtration infrastructure; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know. I have never heard that, but I can 
imagine it. 

Mr. Stokes. OK. I think it also would be accurate for me to say 
as you did the other day that Boland One did rescue the contra 
program for a time, but only because Congress was proceeding on 
an entirely misleading justification from the administration. 

You have said also that the mining of Nicaraguan harbors was 
another example of misleading Congress, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. In fact, the House Intelligence Committee learned of 
the mining three weeks after it had been done, but it only knew 
because it asked the right questions and only after seven months of 
asking the same questions and getting no for an answer. 

As you and I both know, those mines weren’t procured and 
tested and put into operation overnight. So Congress was deliber¬ 
ately misled on certain aspects of this whole Nicaraguan program. 

So I would just have to say, Mr. McFarlane, that the distrust 
that marked Executive/Congressional relations on Nicaragua has 
to be factored into this whole equation. It helped create changes in 
restrictions and may have led Executive Branch officials like Colo¬ 
nel North to conceal their contra activities as much because they 
knew that whatever the law said, exposure of those activities would 
cause another political fire storm, would you agree with that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I do agree with what you say, Mr. Stokes. I 
don’t challenge this a bit. 

I guess and I know that this is your motive, that the point is 
having said these things is the end result, the score becomes Con¬ 
gress, one, Executive, zero. How do we make things better? 

I think the executive branch could rebut this and put up a few 
points in their favor that as the vote was nearing there would 
always be people that would sponsor a compromise that says 
Boland One allows you to keep going. 

Where a truthful person would have said we are authorizing dis¬ 
sembling here if not disingenuousness because for people in the ad¬ 
ministration to go ahead and conduct support for the Contras 
whose purpose was declared to be to push over the government, 
you portray it as something else because the Congress, not only the 
Executive, before those votes was saying yes, our legislative intent 
is to authorize you to keep doing what you have been doing—that 
is not so. 

And I think if I had been in the Congress and were watching 
what was happening, whether with the mining or other things, 
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that you didn't know about, as a Congressman I would have 
reached out with the only instrument I had, which is law and en¬ 
acted Boland Two, because that is all you could do. 

But this cycle of deception fed itself, I think, and until both of us 
in the Executive and the Congress can come down to say, listen, if 
we have got a national security issue, let's have a discussion of it, a 
public referendum if we have to, and maybe the administration 
will win and maybe it won't, but the good news of that is if and 
when it does win and on some things it will, whatever country we 
are involved with, know we have got the whole country behind us 
and it is going to be a saleable policy. 

I think that is the way it was in Geneva in October of 1985. 

Mr. Stokes. Let me ask you this. You have testified that in 
August of 1985 the President had approved the sale of weapons by 
Israel to Iran. Did the President specifically approve the November 
1985 shipment of Hawk missiles by Israel to Iran or was it a case of 
your simply informing him that the Israelis intended to ship the 
missiles? 

Mr. McFarlane. The latter, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. The latter? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. What if anything- 

Mr. McFarlane. The former, too, that is the September ship¬ 
ment, too. That has been an area that has been kind of murked up 
because the President provided the authority in early August for 
Israel to undertake, to sell arms to Iran, and to then come to the 
United States for replenishment, to buy new ones. 

That didn't require then the Israelis to come back to us on each 
occasion and get new approval. It also had limitations on it, so that 
it just wasn't open-ended, but—well, that is the way it was. 

Mr. Stokes. Did the President also know that the CIA would 
play a role in the shipment? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir, nor did I at the time. 

Mr. Stokes. I see. Now, you have testified earlier here about a 
discussion you once had with Attorney General Meese concerning 
oral findings. You said that General Meese referred in this conver¬ 
sation to an opinion of his predecessor, Mr. Smith, on this subject. 

What did you understand would constitute an oral finding by the 
President? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that I may have interpreted 
wrongly what the Attorney General intended, but as I testified 
before what happened in the exchange was that after we had fin¬ 
ished the interview on Friday, the 21st of November in 1986, and 
were interrupted by the Secretary, and he and his assistant Mr. 
Cooper prepared to leave the room, and I asked them to stay and I 
went through an exchange with them that is in the record about 
the fact that the President had indeed been for this from the very 
beginning—this being the sale by Israel of arms to Iran—and he 
said, “Well, Bud, I am glad you told me that. As a practical matter, 
the earlier the President makes that decision, the better he is in 
legal terms." 

Then he went on to say that “a determination made by my pred¬ 
ecessor has made clear that the President’s decision, even though 
not written, is no less official," and I interpreted—perhaps 
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wrongly—that he was saying that that Presidential determination 
to approve those sales applies as a decision in the finding sense, 
but that is my word, not his. 

Mr. Stokes. I see. Was that your understanding that with refer¬ 
ence to the November 1985 Hawk shipment that the President had 
in fact made an oral finding? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that the President's August decision 
legitimized sales which would occur that fell within the criteria he 
had established, yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Now, you have also told us Secretary Weinberger fo¬ 
cused particularly on legal questions in opposing arms sales to 
Iran. Do you recall to what statutes he may have referred? For in¬ 
stance—I am not trying to sandbag you in any way. 

Did he refer to the Arms Export Control Act? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Did he make reference to the fact that you must 
notify Congress prior to the sale of arms worth more than $14 mil¬ 
lion? Did he refer to that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't recall it. I do recall that he made a ref¬ 
erence, I think, to the fact that even though a foreign country sell¬ 
ing the arms that—well, J think he said there are legal restrictions 
on what must be done if a foreign country does it. That came up 
when people began to focus on the fact that what was being consid¬ 
ered was a foreign act, not an American act, and he pointed out, 
nevertheless, there are legal restrictions. 

Mr. Stokes. And did he at that time make any reference to the 
fact that if you are selling arms in excess of $14 million, you must 
notify Congress? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don’t recall that specifically. He may have. 

Mr. Stokes. Mr. McFarlane, at any time in any discussions 
within the administration of which you were a part, or of which 
you are aware after enactment of Boland II, was it at any time sug¬ 
gested that South Africa be asked to provide assistance to the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. McFarlane. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. OK. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Trible. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, let me ask you one follow-up to the testimony 
yesterday and then I will move into another area. 

Yesterday you had a colloquy with Senator Rudman about the 
DEA operation to rescue the hostages, and you said, as I recall, in 
response to Senator Rudman's question, that you did not believe 
that a finding was required, because the CIA was not involved in 
that operation. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. The DEA has told our staff that, in fact, the CIA was 
involved and had spent some $50,000 to provide financial assistance 
to the operation. Were you aware of that fact? 

Mr. McFarlane. I wasn't, no, sir. 
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Mr. Trible. And if you were, that would have changed the sub¬ 
stance of your answer? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I think it would. 

Mr. Trible. Let me move beyond that, if I may. 

First of all, I want to thank you and your family for your long 
years of dedicated public service. And I know the last several days 
have been difficult for you, and I want you to know that these days 
are difficult for all of us. 

This is not a happy assignment, but it is an important one, I 
think, for our country. Congressional oversight, hard questions, 
candid responses, are essential to guarding against the arrogance 
and overreach of power in a free society, and that is what we are 
about. That is why we are here. 

Now, I don't want to pursue the factual legal issues that my col¬ 
leagues in the main have followed, but rather I would like to take 
the time that we have to talk about the broader policy institutional 
considerations that are a part of this. 

The theme of this is through your testimony and the testimony 
of others to find ways in which we can make the decision making 
institutions involved in fashioning foreign policy work more pro¬ 
ductively together to avoid the kinds of problems that we have ex¬ 
perienced of late. 

So, there are five areas which I would like to pursue briefly this 
morning. 

First, the role of the National Security Adviser. As we know, the 
role of the National Security Adviser has changed from one admin¬ 
istration to another, from one president to another, reflecting, I 
guess, in large measure the interests, the expertise, the manage¬ 
ment style of our presidents. 

Kissinger and Brzezinski, for example, were vastly different in 
their approach to the job than, let's say, an Allen or a Scowcroft. 

My question is this. What was your role as National Security Ad¬ 
viser to this President as you saw it? Were you the clearinghouse; 
were you the active Adviser in putting policy recommendations? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe I saw the job, when I came to it, as a 
manager, a coordinator. That was the largest mission that I had. 

Mr. Trible. To see that the President received coherent advice 
from his principal advisers? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Trible. In regards to the shaping of the decision to sell arms 
to Iran, my understanding is that the President did receive inputs 
from the Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, and others who 
argued against that policy. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. So, I see through your testimony a portrayal of a tes¬ 
timony that is not disengaged, as suggested by the Tower Report, 
but a President who had the information before him with—who un¬ 
derstood the risk, but who pursued a policy because he wanted to 
bring the hostages home; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr.^ Trible. Well, I make that point only because I think it 
doesn't necessarily make unwise policy sound, but at least for me I 
am somewhat reassured to know that the President is strong and 
decisive and that he had the strength to make a decision that car- 
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ried risk, a decision that perhaps would be unpopular, a decision 
that, of course, proved to be very unpopular in pursuing what he 
felt was right for the country. 

Mr. McFarlane. Senator Trible, if I could add a footnote to that, 
perhaps gratuitous, but there have been comments from your col¬ 
leagues here that if these things work they are praised, and if they 
don't they are criticized. 

For example, reference is made to the Grenada operation in 
recent years, and it worked, generally. There was very close—well, 
I should say complete consultation with the leadership of the Con¬ 
gress before that and with his cabinet, and there was general dis¬ 
agreement and objection to it being conducted. 

But he did it. That is what he is paid for. And it worked. And he 
has done this, and it didn't. 

But I take your point. He is a decisive man and does what he 
believes is right. 

Mr. Trible. So in summary then, in terms of your view of the 
role of the National Security Adviser in this administration, yours 
was to act as a clearinghouse, if you will, to pull together the infor¬ 
mation and the best advice of the principals in the administration 
and to make that available to the President in fashioning of for¬ 
eign policy decisions? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Secondly, let me ask you to focus on the role of the 
National Security Council and the State Department. 

Obviously, there are tensions, institutional tensions between the 
two. What, in your judgment, is the proper relationship between 
the National Security Adviser and the Secretary of State? How 
much dialogue, how much sharing? Should they act as one? How 
do they go about advising the President in reaching important deci¬ 
sions? 

Mr. McFarlane. The National Security Adviser ought to ac¬ 
knowledge that the Secretary of State is the President's advocate, 
Adviser, proponent, public spokesman or steward of foreign policy. 
He is the dominant figure in foreign affairs and that the National 
Security Adviser's job is to facilitate its functioning in that that 
role by taking the Secretary of State's views and integrate them 
with the advice of other Cabinet officers, providing them to the 
President, and in any way he can to support the Secretary of State 
and the President. 

Ultimately, the National Security Adviser works for the Presi¬ 
dent, but his working hours are largely spent constantly in dia¬ 
logue with the Secretary of State, and as invisibly as possible. 

Mr. Trible. Now, here there seems to be a sense that the Secre¬ 
tary of State may have been cut out of the action. At least we have 
learned through your testimony and through other evidence that 
there were times when the Secretary of State was not fully in¬ 
formed about the activities in Central America, or in the Middle 
East, as they relate to the substance of these hearings. 

Is that wise? Is that the way the system ought to work? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, it isn't. We could disagree over the extent 
to which he was sufficiently advised, but he should be well advised 
all the time. You can try to build in checks and balances to make 
sure that that happens in a lot of ways. For example, I thought it 
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wise to have on the NSC staff people who were predominantly 
career people and I took a lot of flack about that, but about a third 
of my staff was career military, and another third was career from 
CIA or the State Department, and another third probably from the 
outside, who were the President's choices and properly so. 

Mr. Trible. So there ought to be full consultation then? 

Mr. McFarlane. That is right. 

Mr. Trible. With the principal foreign policy adviser? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes sir. 

Mr. Trible. Let me move to the third area very quickly and that 
is really the essence of these hearings, the relationship between the 
White House—the National Security Council in your case—and the 
Congress. Now, I will tell you I don’t always agree with what the 
Congress does, but I respect the actions of this Congress as the ex¬ 
pression of the will of the American people, and it is my view that 
the White House and the President must honor that expression as 
well. 

There seems to be etched in all that I know about these transac¬ 
tions an attitude reflected that the White House only knew best, 
and that the Congress and the American people really could not be 
trusted with the shaping of foreign policy. 

Now, I share that view, because I think it is reflected in much 
that we have learned thus far and it obviously will shape the delib¬ 
erations of this Congress in the days ahead. So what I am going to 
ask you to do is respond to some of the initiatives that we might 
anticipate. 

I think Representative Broomfield touched on the question of 
oversight. As I recall, you said that you can go too far, that this 
President, any President, reacting to every changing of events in a 
difficult world has to have a measure of flexibility, and I agree. But 
I would like to invite your response to a number of specific items 
under the heading of overview. 

There are those that suggest that Congress, the Senate, somehow 
confirm the National Security Adviser. What are your thoughts 
about that, please? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is a close call, but I come down saying that 
they should not do that, more as a matter of precedent—that is, for 
it being a short step away to conform his chief of staff and others 
in the White House. There is no question but that the National Se¬ 
curity Adviser should be responsive to congressional inquiry. But I 
believe that he should be, the President should be entitled to count 
upon some confidences from his closest advisers. 

Mr. Trible. So from our experience, and insight, you would 
argue against that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Trible. It surely would enhance the competition, I would 
think, between the National Security Adviser and the Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think that is true, yes sir. 

Mr. Trible. And that is not something we want to do for sure. 

Let me move to the second area. What about placing a statutory 
limit for Congress to be notified of covert activities? As you now 
know, I think, the standard is “reasonable time." There seems to 
be some dispute over what is reasonable, the White House taking 
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the more liberal view than that of the Congress, oddly enough, on 
the interpretation of that statutory provision. What about a specif¬ 
ic statutory mandate of time? 

Mr. McFarlane. That seems to me to be a good idea in principle, 
but very difficult in practice, to decide what is the right time. 

I think that it—another approach that I believe that you have 
also promoted—is to insist that—I think currently be observed, 
which is that all—there is no covert action that does not immedi¬ 
ately require notification of at least the five or four, as someone 
said perhaps, and I think that that is feasible and something that 
is tolerable from the executive branch point of view. 

Mr. Trible. Now, another issue in the oversight category is the 
obvious need to make policy in confidence from time to time; there 
must be ways in which that can be done and yet policy not be 
made in a vacuum. 

I think many of the problems we have encountered here may 
well be attributed to that, that there wasn’t sufficient input from 
some of the wise heads within the administration, and from the 
Congress, as well. 

To that end, one factor often suggested as a reason for the push 
toward secrecy is the concern about leaks—leaks both within the 
administration and also within the Congress. 

Now, we have reduced the number of contacts in the Congress 
over recent years, but it seems to me the experience of this com¬ 
mittee, the bipartisan approach taken thus far, the unprecedented 
cooperation between House and Senate, argues rather persuasively 
for our considering the establishment of one oversight committee 
composed of the best of the House and Senate, and in that fashion 
perhaps eliminate opportunities for violating important confi¬ 
dences; and, secondly, enhancing the likelihood that this adminis¬ 
tration—more importantly, future administrations—will be forth¬ 
coming. 

Would the establishment of one oversight committee, in your 
judgment, be a step in the right direction? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I think that would be a very sensible 
decision. 

Mr. Trible. Now, another area touched on by the committee was 
the NSC involvement in operations, and I think you responded to a 
question about that. But a real problem here, it seems to me, is 
that the NSC, the National Security Council—envisioned historical¬ 
ly to be not the implementer of public policy but as a clearing¬ 
house, as an originator of ideas, as an adviser—took on an alien 
role here and it was mismanaged and it got out of control. 

What is your thought about the role of the National Security 
Council in the future? Should it be restricted so that the NSC 
would not be involved in covert operations? 

Mr. McFarlane. It seems to me that idea ought to be explored of 
shaping terms of reference or limits to the authority of people that 
serve on the National Security Council staff. But I do not think 
they should extend to an absolute prohibition on the President’s 
being able to use his National Security Adviser in rare and unusu¬ 
al circumstances that he thought justified, and I truly think that 
they would be very, very rare if the prior condition, reliance upon 
his Secretary of State as the leading figure, is respected. 
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But I think it would be a bad idea. There are times when, be¬ 
cause of the foreign states involved and their sensitivity to their 
own internal problems represented by exposure and risk of a policy 
they want to change, they need to know is it even worth talking to 
us about, and they want to know it from somebody, the President, 
who is the decision-maker. 

Mr. Trible. A classic example of that, I guess, would be the Kis¬ 
singer mission to China, for example? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is a good example, I think. There have been 
dozens of times, as well, that—my own choice when an issue like 
this came up was always to say let’s let the State Department do it. 

But I recall an occasion three or four years ago where we had an 
opportunity with a new Soviet leader and I thought we could get 
off on the right foot by sending a very clear signal of the Presi¬ 
dent’s wishes—actually it was his idea, not mine—and we asked 
the State Department to do it and it got hopelessly fouled up and 
didn’t work. 

That isn’t to say that will always get fouled up. The State De¬ 
partment does a terrific job usually. But you never should foreclose 
being able to use who the President wants. 

Mr. Trible. So as a normal course of events or affairs, the NSC, 
in your judgment, ought not to be in an operational mode, but 
there are times and places where it is important the President can 
turn to his National Security Adviser to undertake these kinds of 
roles? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, there are. And even then the President 
will, I’m sure, do it with the Secretary of State completely in¬ 
volved. 

Mr. Trible. Let me move to a fifth and final area, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is the role of Congress and the President in the shaping of 
foreign policy. 

I think there is a truism that we have heard echoed through 
these hearings, and you mentioned this, as well, that you cannot 
manage a public policy that does not have the support of Congress 
and the American people. You certainly can’t sustain it, and you 
cannot succeed. 

My question is this. It defies an easy answer, but I would wel¬ 
come, as would my colleagues, your response. It is clearly true that 
we need to restore a measure of good will and trust and bipartisan 
spirit in the relationship between the Congress and the administra¬ 
tion, any administration. 

Let me speak in broader terms, between the Congress and a 
President. How do we go about doing that? Are there some steps 
that you can envision from your experience that would help us 
bridge this gap and begin to speak more clearly with one voice 
rather than hundreds? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, I believe that there are things that can be 
done. You have made reference to the need for the President to ex¬ 
plain to the people his goals and his policies for achieving them. 
Unfortunately, if he is explaining to people, Americans who don’t 
have a very developed understanding of the problem at hand, 
whether it is Soviet, Chinese or economic, then their ability to un¬ 
derstand and endorse a particular course of action will be limited— 
that is a lot of hot air but what I am trying to say is that Ameri- 
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cans haven't taken a lot of interest in foreign affairs because we 
don't teach it in our schools. 

We have been blessed to get by with ocean boundaries for most 
of our history but not only because of the nuclear age, but econom¬ 
ic interests, overseas markets, reliance on overseas resources, we 
are perforce a global power with global interests requiring that our 
body politic choose people that will conduct themselves successful- 

ly- 

Successfully means you must cope with rules of the game inter¬ 
nationally which are quite different from American rules of fair 
play and decency, and that isn't to endorse them, we should not 
sink to those levels but neither should we be so placid and puri¬ 
tanical to presume that posturing will achieve our purposes. 

Now, all that is to say that we have to work as a long-term prop¬ 
osition on putting foreign history, comparative politics, ideology, 
things like that in our school system, but that will take genera¬ 
tions. 

I think as well that there is room and a lot of benefit in restoring 
authority to the political parties. I think people far more knowl¬ 
edgeable than I can deal with that. It seems to me also that the 
leadership of the Congress needs to have its authority restored, ob¬ 
vious means of doing that would include giving it the hand on the 
purse strings again but other far more learned ideas than I could 
develop. 

But I am optimistic and I say that and I guess it sounds silly be¬ 
cause of this exercise, because I believe that after all the “who 
struck John" gets by us, that there are enough people that are ter¬ 
ribly patriotic, Senators and Congressmen, who are going to say 
two years from now as people look back on this, as something that 
made a lot of T.V. coverage for making speeches but nothing 
changed, we will have failed. This is an opportunity. 

I think the five areas that you talk about are the beginning of a 
lot of wisdom. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. McFarlane, I absolutely agree. I think it is es¬ 
sential we pursue the truth wherever it leads us and find out what 
happened. That is essential and it is necessary to put all this 
behind us, but I think over the long term perhaps these hearings 
can lay the basis for a different kind of approach to the forming 
and shaping of foreign policy and, if so, then America will be 
stronger. 

We have got to find a way to reconcile the obvious need to have 
a strong and decisive President, the need to respond to the harsh 
realities of a world that doesn't share our values or vision, with the 
need to operate within the constraints of the law and the Constitu¬ 
tion of the land and to be open and honest and to consult. 

That is not easy, but it has to be done. I thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. We have four remaining Members to ques¬ 
tion. I want to complete certainly this morning our witness, Mr. 
McFarlane, but we will hold to the recess. We will have a 5-minute 
recess and return for the four Members. We will begin with Mr. 
DeWine. 

[Recess.] 
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Chairman Hamilton. The select committees will resume sitting, 
and the Chair recognizes Mr. DeWine. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, first let me thank you for your 4 days of pa¬ 
tience and testimony. I think one of your major contributions in re¬ 
sponse to Senator Trible's question, and also in your opening state¬ 
ment, was your comment about the need to restore bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy in the United States. 

I suspect that the reason we are here today, and that a lot of the 
problems connected with this whole Iran-Contra situation could be 
laid at the feet of the fact we do not have really a bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy today, and if my reading of history is correct, I don't 
think we have had one since the Vietnam War era. 

You alluded in your opening statement on the first day to the 
successful bipartisan foreign policy that we had achieved after 
World War II with President Truman, a Democrat, in the White 
House, the Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine, with the support 
of Republican Senators and Representatives, and then into the fif¬ 
ties with Eisenhower in the White House and the support of Major¬ 
ity Leader Johnson and Sam Rayburn, and even into the sixties 
under President Kennedy. 

If I had one wish, it would be that we could begin the dialogue 
with these hearings to try to restore that bipartisan foreign policy. 
So, I appreciate your contribution to that, and I think you are in a 
unique position to help us with that. Let me move to a few ques¬ 
tions. 

When you get to the next to last person, there isn't a lot to ask. 
Mr. McFarlane, you have been castigated for not being crystal 
clear or totally forthcoming every time you reported to Congress, 
either in a letter or in your testimony. 

Wouldn’t you say, though, that that is really—or at least it 
should be a two-way street, that Congress has an obligation to send 
precise and clear signals about what the policy is? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. DeWine. You know, we have been sitting here for 4 days, 
and all last week, and we can't agree on what the Boland amend¬ 
ment is, and we are the ones that supposedly wrote it. There is a 
great dispute going on about what it means, does it or doesn't it 
apply to the NSC. 

It seems to me that we have some burden and some responsibil¬ 
ity to be clear about what we are telling you today, and what we 
are saying the law is, and the law isn’t, would you agree with that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. DeWine. Having said that, let me just use a little of the pre¬ 
rogative we have as Congressmen using our 20-20 hindsight. We 
weren't the^e, not in the trenches, not making the decisions daily 
which, unfortunately, many times affect people's lives, and really 
life and death decisions, so I hope you will take my question in that 
context, that I realize we have wonderful hindsight and 20-20 
vision today. 

Looking back, would you say that it would have been better 
when you were in the position of National Security Adviser if you, 
when you faced these questions, when some of the red lights went 
off, when you saw North doing some of these things, when you saw 
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the Boland amendment and you saw different interpretations of it, 
and you saw three different versions of the Boland amendment, 
when you saw Congress giving aid or not giving aid, would it have 
not been better to call in legal counsel and say, look, give us a legal 
opinion exactly what can we do in this area, exactly what should 
we do, and then once you got that opinion, maybe gone out and sat 
down with your staff and said, this is what we can do, and what we 
can't do. 

Again, it is hindsight, but one of the recommendations of the 
Tower Commission was that they upgrade the National Security 
Adviser legal staff and legal adviser. Would you agree with that 
recommendation? 

Mr. McFarlane. I do, Mr. DeWine. I think you point out one of 
a dozen places where I went wrong. I guess I do feel, though, that 
there is even a better testimony to my error in the fact that, as I 
guess I said in the opening statement, I felt that this was a very 
important issue—that is, showing the Russians that we can deal 
with this phenomenon—but we didn’t choose the right instrument 
to do it. 

Succinctly put, where I went wrong was not having the guts to 
stand up and tell the President that. To tell you the truth, prob¬ 
ably the reason I didn’t is because if I had done that, Bill Casey, 
Jean Kirkpatrick and Cap Weinberger would have said I was some 
kind of a commie. 

My solution should have been that we are going to make clear 
that we are prepared to keep Soviet support for a totalitarian 
regime in this hemisphere out. 

It has been ironic under this administration, where the President 
is a man of courage, decisiveness and action, that when you try to 
get the Defense Department to do something, they give a lot of rea¬ 
sons why they can’t do it. A lot were good reasons, some weren’t, 
but it was my mistake, really. 

Mr. DeWine. In your opening statement—I was reading it as you 
were reading it, and you improvised or added something to that, 
and I would like you to expand on that for me, if you could. 

On page 8 of the transcript, you said, “We had to win this one.” I 
don’t think that was in your initial statement, but you added that, 
I think, as you were giving your oral testimony to give it, I guess, 
special emphasis, “We had to win this one.” 

You have also said, and you just now told us, that maybe one of 
the problems was going covert instead of overt. I think you have 
alluded to the fact that maybe the President should have gone 
more directly to the American people on this issue. 

You have had a tremendous amount of experience. You feel very 
strongly about this issue, and as I look at your opening statement, 
that is very clear. 

I would like for you, in the next minute or two or three, to tell 
us what you think the President of the United States should have 
said to the American people about the importance of Nicaragua, 
about the importance of the region, about the—to use your words— 
why we had to win this one. Why? Why is it important? What do I 
tell my constituents back home, or if you were me, what would you 
tell them, or if you were the President, what would you say? 
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Why is this small region of the world so important, that many 
people never heard of before we got into this big debate the last 
few years? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, sir, I do tend to cast the issue of Nicara¬ 
gua’s government as an East-West issue—that is, that the danger is 
not Nicaraguan soldiers’ taking on the United States, it is that 
country serving as a platform from which the Soviet Union or 
other surrogates like Cuba can subvert neighboring regimes and ul¬ 
timately require the United States to defend itself against a Soviet 
threat, whether by spending more dollars on defense that we didn’t 
need to, to worry about our southern border, whether we need to 
worry more about the Panama Canal now that Russians are here, 
whether we need to be concerned about the half of our oil imports 
that come from refineries in the Caribbean within MiG range of 
Nicaragua, and we have not had to think about these things for a 
long time, and haven’t needed to defend against those problems or 
spend the money or have the divisions, aircraft, ships to cope with 
the problem to our south as we have in Europe to our east. 

When you say go to the people, I don’t mean it in circumvention 
of the Congress, it is because it is the President’s responsibility to 
establish the foundation of what he believes threatens our national 
interest, and today, the foremost threat is the military power of the 
Soviet Union, not its economic ineptitude or the other failings of its 
system; its power, raw military power. 

In explaining to Americans how that has evolved since the time 
of World War II and about a generation after it, when we could be 
relatively secure in knowing that our nuclear superiority would 
deter Soviet expansion, about 10 years ago when that condition of 
approximate parity was reached, the Soviet Union changed its be¬ 
havior and generally was more willing to take risks cautiously, but 
testing us, and the way was in their own efforts through surrogates 
like Cuba and Vietnam to subvert regimes of developing countries. 

Now, with the lesson of Vietnam behind us, there was little appe¬ 
tite and a lot of logic in avoiding gratuitous U.S. military engage¬ 
ments where our interests are not at stake, but one must under¬ 
stand that there are some places where our interests are at stake, 
and where we must be prepared to cope. 

This isn’t to say that in every place we are challenged the re¬ 
sponse ought to be U.S. military power. It should not, but not we 
cannot do that. Far preferable is our private investment, our eco¬ 
nomic support, our foreign aid program so as to help those coun¬ 
tries develop the jobs, education, health care for their people, to 
assure that their people will not be attracted by Cubans, Russians 
and other ideas that don’t work. 

But there are some places where we may not be able to fashion 
this kind of foreign aid and economic development program to an 
extent that it is self-sustaining. And that process may be interrupt¬ 
ed by the raw use of Cuban or Soviet military power. 

In those circumstances, we have to understand, first, is it impor¬ 
tant to our interests? If so, then we may have to use American 
force to cope with it. 

Now, there is a twilight area where it isn’t clear whether or not 
the issue can be resolved by the people in the country itself, and 
that today is an issue in Nicaragua. Well, we should argue over 
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whether or not this freedom fighter movement, and implicitly free¬ 
dom fighter movements elsewhere in the world, from Honduras to 
the Philippines, are movements that we ought to support. 

I could give you my criteria for when we should say yes, and ba¬ 
sically they are three: The country ought to be vital to us, the 
movement ought to be truly popular, not some CIA-sponsored rag¬ 
tag bunch of ne’er-do-wells, and finally, they ought to be compe¬ 
tent—vital, popular and a competent movement. 

Nicaragua today, it isn’t their fault that they are not competent. 
They are well-meaning, solid people, and they may become compe¬ 
tent, but that isn’t clear. But Nicaragua is a test case for us, and 
we are going to have to pull up our socks in the next year or so, 
and either say yes, it is important that we stop it there, or tell the 
freedom fighters, don’t trust us anymore; we are going to deal with 
the problem next door when it happens in Honduras or some place, 
but let’s don’t say that it isn’t a problem. 

Mr. DeWine. Isn’t part of the competency problem the fact that 
the United States has not been consistent; we had the Soviet Union 
pouring in hundreds of millions of dollars at a time when Congress 
was saying yes, and then saying no and saying yes, that was what 
you had to deal with as a person who was making that policy, who 
was dealing with it. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir, and I welcome the softball—no, truly, 
that is generous of you. 

Mr. DeWine. They always told me, Mr. McFarlane, that softballs 
are sometimes harder to hit out of the park. So, I don’t know if it 
was intended as a softball or not, but I think it is a question that a 
lot of people are asking. 

Mr. McFarlane. It is a good question, and I ought to simply say 
that as ambiguous as Congressional signals were, they were engen¬ 
dered, t think, by a lack of communication from the executive 
branch. 

There was a time when I thought that there was a lot of politics, 
more politics on the Hill on this issue, that after the first year of 
the President being on a roll and winning everything, maybe the 
Democrats decided this was a place where the President was vul¬ 
nerable and decided to go after him. 

I don’t believe that. I have been for a long time privileged to 
have a kind of a funny kind of relationship with the former Speak¬ 
er, and one of the biggest mistakes I ever made was having promot¬ 
ed a policy which he disagreed with, and I proved to be wrong. 

Even after that, he expected my views, and I could always feel 
confident if I went to him and told him something, that he would 
give me his views, but not sandbag me. In these proceedings, Mr. 
Boland here, eminently fail and probably the most objective ques¬ 
tioning I got here—I think it is a good visible demonstration that 
this is not a partisan issue. 

The President feels these things as vigorously as I do, and I 
think sincerely wants badly his team of people to reach out and do 
business with the Congress, and I think that there is a lot of evi¬ 
dence that that is going to improve here with Howard Baker and 
others where they are. 

Mr. DeWine. Mr. McFarlane, in answer to Senator Trible’s ques¬ 
tion—I won’t replow the same ground, but you stated that you felt 
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that part of the problem, or the leak problem could be dealt with 
by combining those committees, both the Senate Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee and the House Intelligence Committee, and I would just like 
to join that comment. 

There was a bill in the House of Representatives sponsored by 
Congressman Henry Hyde of Illinois, and that has, I believe, over 
100 cosponsors. I think there is a companion piece in the Senate, 
and maybe our experience for the next several months as a joint 
committee will bode well for the passage of that type legislation. 

I think it would help, and as you have pointed out, about the 
problem with regard to the leaks. 

One final question—could you tell us a little bit about your per¬ 
spective in regard to the strategic importance of Iran to the United 
States—and my time is almost up—just maybe a minute or two of 
that. A lot of people keep asking about that. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

The importance of Iran derives, obviously, from its geography, 
sitting astride the lanes between the Soviet Union and the Indian 
Ocean and beyond. 

It has been a coveted avenue for commerce and force projection 
for several centuries. Not only does it block the Soviet position, but 
it also sits astride the Gulf and is in a position to strangle the 
international economy by dint of interdicting oil flows through the 
Gulf. 

Its importance also derives from its policies, virtually all of 
which we oppose, the spread of Islamic fundamentalism, its efforts 
to defeat Iraq, to expand its own influence beyond its borders. 

For all those reasons we should take an interest in Iran but to 
recognize that it is essential that it remain at least nonaligned, 
preferably pro-Western and attentive to any opportunities we can 
find to open that channel. 

Mr. DeWine. One of the more often quoted and telling state¬ 
ments that was made in the Tower Commission appears on page 
Roman numeral IV, number 11. 

“Given the importance of the issue and the sharp policy conven¬ 
tions involved here, Secretary Shultz and Secretary Weinberger, in 
particular, distanced themselves from the march of events.” That is 
with regard to this series of events. 

Do you agree with that? Is that a fair statement based upon 
what you know, or is that not fair? 

Mr. McFarlane. It is very fair. 

Mr. DeWine. Do you want to elaborate or is that—you don't 
have to. 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't understand it—I think that the Presi¬ 
dent is paid to make different decisions, and his cabinet officers le¬ 
gitimately have disagreements, but I think that the President 
ought to be able to rely upon his cabinet officers to remain engaged 
and objective and critical where they feel it, but engaged and loyal 
to the President. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Boren. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, I hope that the American people have listened 
very carefully to your answers over the last several days, and all of 
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us on the committee have listened very intently as you responded 
to Congressman Stokes and to Senator Trible and others today and 
as you shared your thoughts with us. 

This whole process will have been for naught, painful experience 
it has been for those who have had to come before the committee, 
the amount of time invested in it, if at the end of the proceedings 
we simply fix blame and responsibility, score political points, total 
up the score card at the end and say the committee is now ad¬ 
journed. 

I think you are very right in saying it will only have been benefi¬ 
cial to the country, and that is what we are here for, if we learn 
something from it and if from all of this painful experience some¬ 
thing very positive can come. 

I think we have learned some very real lessons together these 
last 3 days. We have learned, number one, that all of us better get 
busy and commit ourselves to rebuilding mutual trust between the 
executive and legislative branches, as you have said so eloquently. 

We can't do that with rules and regulations or a framework of 
changes in the system. It is not the system that is really at fault. 
We can only do that if all of us with good will embark on trying to 
do that. It can be done. 

I know what Congressman Stokes is trying to do and Congress¬ 
man Hyde in the Intelligence Committee on the House side, and 
Congressman Hamilton has led in the same direction in the past, 
and Senator Cohen and I have been working with Mr. Gates, Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Carlucci, those with whom we are given responsi¬ 
bility to work in the intelligence area, and we have, I would say, in 
the last three to four months developed a very candid, open rela¬ 
tionship in which all the information has been shared, in which the 
confidentiality of that information has been kept. 

The secrets have been protected on both sides so that we could 
really talk with each other, and if we can do that across the board 
between the executive and legislative branches, we can reknit 
something that is so important! > 

It is a tragedy—even our allies know that they can play Congress 
off against the President or that they can play republicans and 
democrats off against each other to further their own interests, be¬ 
cause we have not come together with one American foreign policy. 

You mentioned Mr. Rayburn;, and I look back to that example of 
what he and President Eisenhower were able to do together. 

They didn't always agree. I imagine they had some real fights 
over the breakfast table, but when they came out they announced 
an American foreign policy, and we were able to stick to it, and no 
one was able to drive a wedge between us, and no one was able to 
cause distrust between us. 

And I hope from this that we will have that kind of relationship 
again. 

I think the greatest thing that could happen as a result of these 
hearings—I wish it would start- next week—is for the President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House, the democratic and 
republican leaders of the Senate and the House, to sit down togeth¬ 
er one on one in a small group and say, “We all work for America, 
we have to get together and thrash this out, and above all, we have 
to communicate." 
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I think that has been a real problem, is that there has been a 
hesitancy for candid communication. And so, I think that lesson is 
a very important one. 

Not since the period before Vietnam have we truly had a biparti¬ 
san consensus foreign policy in this country, and I think if from all 
the pain that we have gone through with this episode we rebuilt it 
and we all set to work to do it, what we have gone through here 
will have been worth it. 

The second lesson I think has been tragically borne out by your 
testimony, and that is we must abide by the Constitutional process. 

Mr. Boren. When I was Governor, there were things I dearly 
wanted my legislature to pass. Sometimes they didn't pass them, 
and I was heartbroken, and I thought they had been wrong. But I 
never considered trying to go out on my own and implement a pro¬ 
gram anyway through some sort of private method. 

I think when we do that, we run such great risk. When we try to 
get around the law, even laws we think are unwise, we run a grave 
risk. 

I know you as a very honorable man, and Sam Nunn said yester¬ 
day there is a balance sheet on Bud McFarlane, and like the bal¬ 
ance sheet on everyone that has been interrogating you, there are 
some minuses on it. Some mistakes have been made by all of us, 
and you have acknowledged your mistakes. 

There are a lot of pluses, too, a great number of pluses. And 
when you see an honorable man like you led, because we embarked 
down a path of trying to get around the law, violate your own high 
standards of personal integrity, when I heard you say, “I didn't 
inform the Attorney General that I anticipated there might be 
some destruction of documents," knowing how honorable you are 
and how much you want to serve the public, I couldn’t help but re¬ 
flect these are the tragic results of trying to go down the wrong 
path, of not following the normal Constitutional process. 

We also end up having important decisions being made by inter¬ 
national arms dealers, people like Mr. Ghorbanifar, who apparent¬ 
ly passed only his name, and in the various lie detector tests he 
was given, impacting and making foreign policy, important foreign 
policy decisions for this country. 

And that is a terrible mistake, to bring shadowy people at the 
edges of any kind of accountability to the public into an important 
policy-making role, and again, that is what happens when you try 
to go around the process instead of having the people who were 
elected or appointed and confirmed to positions of responsibility 
make those decisions. 

Then finally, you end up hurting the very policy that you are 
trying to carry out. 

You and I have spent many hours trying to figure out how we 
can broaden support for help to the Contras, because I happen to 
agree with you that we are going to create a power vacuum here in 
our own backyard, in our own hemisphere, that is going to be filled 
to our detriment if we don't find some way to help those people 
regain control of their own countries and their own region, if we 
don’t find some way to stop a communist base. 

So we have learned some very important lessons. And it has been 
valuable, and you have contributed immeasurably with your 
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candor, opening your heart with us and the benefit of your intellec¬ 
tual conclusions to the process. 

The Constitution says that the President, under Article II, shall 
see to it that the laws shall be faithfully executed. It doesn't just 
say that he won't break the law, or that he will avoid technically 
getting around the law. It says that he shall be the guardian of the 
law, he shall see to it that it be faithfully executed. 

In this case, did the President establish any kind of monitoring 
group to assure that no aid directly would go from the Government 
of the United States to the resistance during this period of time? 
Did he take affirmative steps to assure that even though he didn't 
agree with the law that the law would be faithfully executed? 

Mr. McFarlane. Senator Boren, the President put in place a 
system of oversight which is the National Security Council, and in¬ 
cludes his Vice President, Secretaries of State, Defense, and myself. 
I think it was not the President's system, it was the people, and 
specifically me, within it. The President had a proper system. 

Mr. Boren. Let me bring you to another provision of the law, the 
Pell amendment, which I think has been mentioned here briefly, 
which stated that we needed to make certain that if any other gov¬ 
ernments were to give aid to the resistance they would then not 
receive favors directly or indirectly in return. You have said in 
your opinion, you don't believe any did receive favors, although 
there are certainly some comments on the record that indicate cer¬ 
tain weapons were attempted to be provided to certain countries— 
one country in particular—that expedited some arms shipments. 

How could the Congress, which passed this law, how could the 
Congress monitor compliance with the law, how could they make 
sure that no favors were being given to third countries in return 
for helping the Contras if the Congress was not even informed that 
such aid was being given on our own request? 

Mr. McFarlane. I think Congress should have been informed. 

Mr. Boren. Let me go back to a question that was—that arose 
during the testimony of an earlier witness. As we now know, the 
arms sales to Iran generated about $15 million approximately in 
what might be called surplus or profit or whatever term you want 
to use. After we reimburse the government for $12 and a half mil¬ 
lion, paid the actual expenses of transportation, there was about 
$15 million left. We know that a small amount of it, maybe $3 and 
a half million, ended up going to the Contras ultimately in some 
form or another. 

When the President issued that finding and perhaps he had in 
mind helping get the hostages out, perhaps he had in mind ulti¬ 
mately opening new channels of communication to elements in 
Iran, do you think he intended that the prices of those arms would 
be marked up from what you know about the President's policy 
aims in this area? Do you think he intended that private individ¬ 
uals would end up controlling some $15 million of surplus or profit 
to do with in their own absolute, to deal with in their own absolute 
discretion, to spend as they saw fit, without any kind of constraint 
or control by the government? 

Mr. McFarlane. No sir. 

Mr. Boren. So, on what do you base your answer that you don't 
think the President would have intended that the $15 million that 
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would be generated would be able to be used by private individuals 
as they saw fit? 

Mr. McFarlane. When I served in the government, which was 
before this event, the President's mission was oriented exclusively 
towards Iran and achieving results with Iran and he did not see it 
linked to any other policy goal whether Central America or Asia. 

Mr. Boren. In your opinion, would it be inconsistent that some 
$15 million of profits were generated if you were trying to curry 
favor with Iran or moderates in Iran, to generate $15 million of 
profit? Was that consistent with that goal or consistent with the 
goal of making them happy enough to release the hostages? 

Mr. McFarlane. No sir. 

Mr. Boren. Let me ask you, we know that this whole group of 
private individuals who say they were not acting as agents of the 
government, ended up being involved in the efforts in Central 
America. Although as a supporter of aid to the Contras, I am some¬ 
what disturbed by the fact that they appeared to be charging com¬ 
missions to the Contras on what they purchased with the donor 
funds and keeping some of those monies for themselves, and invest¬ 
ing them in machine gun factories and other places. Do you think 
it is appropriate, were you aware of the fact that secret encrypting 
devices, the CL-43s, were being given to private individuals who 
had no official government status, some of whom didn’t even have 
security clearances? Were you aware of that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I wasn't. I saw on the trip that some of the 
people involved with the trip did have these things and I didn't 
know that anybody else did. The people that were on the trip, of 
course, were involved in the mission. 

Mr. Boren. In your opinion, is it lawful during a period of time 
in which aid by the government directly or indirectly, was banned, 
for us to be giving government property, in fact very highly sensi¬ 
tive, secret encrypting devices, pieces of equipment, to private indi¬ 
viduals for the purpose of carrying on what they claim was a pri¬ 
vate operation? 

Mr. McFarlane. No sir. 

Mr. Boren. Did it come to your attention as National Security 
Adviser, when you held that position? Would you have put a stop 
to it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No sir. 

Mr. Boren. Have you had any conversations with the President 
of the United States since you first began testifying in the Intelli¬ 
gence Committees last December, or during the testimony that you 
are now going through? In the intervening months say between De¬ 
cember and now, have you had conversations with the President or 
have you had any reaction from the President in terms of the 
statements that you have been making either before us or in news 
accounts, or articles or otherwise? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have had two calls from the President, sir. 

Mr. Boren. What has been the nature of those conversations? 

Mr. McFarlane. The first one was purely a gracious gesture on 
the part of the President after I had made a public comment about 
having erred and feeling responsible, that he didn't feel that way, 
that he believed he had done the right thing and it was just an ex¬ 
pression of generosity. 
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And the second was two nights ago when he called to say that he 
had watched the hearings and he had thought that they showed 
more—shed more light on this issue than all of the previous efforts 
put together. 

Mr. Boren. When funds were obtained from these other coun¬ 
tries—and you have testified you knew, of course, that these funds 
were obtained and were going into the private efforts to help the 
resistance in Nicaragua—was your only oversight over how these 
dollars were being spent a few oral reports from Colonel North? 

Mr. McFarlane. That was the only input that I received, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Boren. So really, as I understand it, you didn't become 
deeply involved in terms of finding out who it was that was han¬ 
dling the money, to make sure that the money was going for help¬ 
ing the Contras and not going into private pockets? You didn't 
really monitor that very carefully? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I think that I—I understand your point 
and I have met Adolfo Calero and he seems to me a man of hones¬ 
ty and I did know, in fact, that the money went to an account that 
he controlled and no one else. 

And it is true, one has to make some judgments about whether 
you are going to get involved with a movement at all or not. But 
one of the criteria is, is the leader of it an honest person. 

Mr. Boren. Did you know that some of the funds, some of which 
were paid by Mr. Calero into accounts, ultimately were going to 
come under the control of Mr. Secord, Mr. Hakim, Mr. Clines and 
others that have been involved in some way or another in the 
international arms trade? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I have never met Mr. Hakim, nor Mr. 
Clines, nor most of the other figures in this investigation. I have 
met General Secord and I have worked with him in the Govern¬ 
ment and have found him to be a man of integrity. 

I didn't know, is the short answer. But I would not have objected 
to General Secord's being the custodian of money. 

Mr. Boren. Would you have accepted him if you knew he were 
in partnership with Mr. Hakim, who would actually have custodial 
rights over the accounts, and with Mr. Clines and others with 
whom he associated himself in the operation? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. I would want to know whomever were 
going to have authority to tinker with the money. 

Mr. Boren. Well, again let me thank you, Mr. McFarlane, and 
again say, as I said in the beginning, there are many pluses on that 
ledger on the side of your public service and I hope all of us will 
learn from what you have said, and I hope we will all endeavor to 
embark on a crusade to form an American policy, one in which we 
all realize we can work for the same people and the same govern¬ 
ment. 

I appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. McFarlane. Thank you, Senator Boren. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, I want to echo the comments of Senator Boren. I, 
from the Democratic side, have been one of those that supported 
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the Contra effort. I truly believe in a bipartisan foreign policy in 
this country. 

I think that we began the road down when there was so much 
dissension, lack of bipartisanship, in President Carter's years. I saw 
terrible political fights that I thought were not right for the nation. 
I have seen some during this administration. I say that as a preface 
to my remarks. 

While I supported Government actions, I am extremely dis¬ 
turbed, disappointed, shocked, at the activity of people within this 
administration in soliciting private funds, in soliciting aid from 
third countries, from foreign countries, after the Boland amend¬ 
ment had been adopted. 

You know, I win some and lose some, as you indicated, and you 
have, I think, a feel for the Legislative Branch. But it seems to me 
that when we get into seeking and soliciting funds from other 
countries when the Congress has decided that that is not the right 
approach, that that is fraught with difficulties, great dangers, and I 
think you have alluded to that somewhat during your testimony. 

Nevertheless, you were aware, or have become aware, that those 
solicitations were taking place, is that correct, from Country A, B, 
C, D and others? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, my testimony hasn't been in quite those 
terms, Mr. Jenkins. But I was conscious that other countries were 
contributing, that is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you were conscious also, were you not, that— 
or became aware later—that the State Department, certain people 
within the State Department, as well as Colonel North, were actu¬ 
ally soliciting funds? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. It has been stated- 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe the State Department solicitation is, I 
assume, well known, a legal act. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am not questioning the legality of it. I am ques¬ 
tioning the perception- 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. —perception that could develop. 

Let me give you an example. If I were not a practical person and 
I hope a fair person, I might, having discovered what I have discov¬ 
ered in the last three or four days, come to a terrible decision on a 
matter that was very important to the Congress, very important to 
me individually. 

In October 1985 when the State Department was scheduling an 
appointment for Colonel North to meet with one of these countries 
that later contributed $2 million, I was involved in a tough legisla¬ 
tive battle in this House. On October 12, I believe, of 1985, this 
House passed a textile bill, very controversial. At that very time, 
Colonel North apparently was soliciting, from a nation that was 
impacted by this bill, funds secretly and that country later deliv¬ 
ered $2 million, according to the testimony. 

The President vetoed that bill in December 1985 and between De¬ 
cember 1985 and August 1986, when the Congress decided to sus¬ 
tain the President by an eight-vote margin, there were entreaties 
apparently made to many other nations that were impacted by this 
legislation. 
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Now, I am pointing this out without making any allegations, be¬ 
cause I don't think that that occurred—as I say, I am a fair 
person—but as I see a nation that is severely impacted by a Con¬ 
gressional bill, where the State Department is involved in lobbying 
against it, and the administration, through its agents, goes to a for¬ 
eign nation that is impacted or may be impacted and “says we 
need financial help secretly," and it is delivered, is that nation 
placed in a compromising situation if that legislation is important 
one way or the other to that country? 

Mr. McFarlane. What is worse, we would be. 

Mr. Jenkins. So this is the type of thing that is extremely dan¬ 
gerous from a perception standpoint, is it not? 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree with that, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think I could go back into my District or around 
this country and say while I was fighting for this bill, unbeknownst 
to me one of the nations that was severely impacted was secretly 
giving millions of dollars to the executive branch that later vetoed 
the bill, that ought to be disturbing to me, don't you think? 

Mr. McFarlane. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is the type of danger that I see and which you 
see, and in this type of private, secret solicitation and funding of 
efforts that you and I agree with as far as the Government action. 

But I hope you and I hope the administration, presently the 
President, will see the problem with this type of policy. 

Now, I want to get off of that. I simply, as a country lawyer, 
wanted to explain to the administration that this type of action is 
extremely unwise, in my view. 

With my limited time, on a totally different subject, I want to 
ask some very simple questions about the DEA hostage situation, 
because this is news to me. 

Whose idea was it for the DEA hostage ransom plan, Mr. McFar¬ 
lane? 

Mr. McFarlane. I believe that the DEA agents, one of them, 
identified to Colonel North that they had in the line of duty had 
contacts that they had made in Lebanon, that they had deter¬ 
mined, that they thought had influence with the captors, and that 
Colonel North elevated it to me and I referred him to the Attorney 
General for determination of whether or not the DEA officers could 
properly participate in using their talents for other than DEA pur¬ 
poses, and I talked to the President about it, and the legalities and 
so forth were handled by the Attorney General, and it was a 
matter of consensus between the Attorney General, the President 
and myself. 

It is a very sketchy summary I have given you. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me ask you this, was the President’s approval 
oral or was it in writing? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, reporting on the matter was fully above¬ 
board and in writing and probably is a matter of record. I honestly 
don't know whether that is written down on paper or not, but it 
was not anybody's inhibition about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was there a meeting with the Attorney General 
and the President and others on this matter? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe so. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Who in the administration knew about the plan be¬ 
sides the Attorney General and the President? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. As I understand it, the expenses of the DEA agents 
to carry out this hostage ransom plan were to be paid from the 
monies raised for the support of the Contras; is that correct? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have learned that and—yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was the President aware that these Contra funds 
were going to be used in carrying out the DEA plan? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't think he was, no, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You do not recall whether or not he- 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe he was. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Specifically knew. Was the Attorney General 
aware of the source of these funds for the DEA ransom operation? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, was it ever discussed as to where the money 
was coming from other than it was coming out of the Contra 
funds? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't believe so, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. McFarlane, l know my time is up, I simply 
want to express my appreciation to you. I have not known you 
before. I have listened to you very closely. 

You have a lot of Members from both sides of the aisle that have 
a great deal of respect for you and your testimony has been long 
and hard and I am convinced that you have attempted to be truth¬ 
ful with this panel as you have attempted through the years as you 
worked with the legislative branch. 

I simply want to thank you for your testimony even though I am 
sure that you will be delighted to see this day over because it has 
been a long hard day for all of us and particularly you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. McFarlane. Thank you, Mr. Jenkins. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McFarlane, you have probably been 
impressed, as I certainly have, with the quality and thoroughness 
of the questions that have been asked by my colleagues, and you 
will be pleased to know that I really do not intend to ask you any 
questions. 

I do want to make a comment, and if you would like to respond 
you certainly are invited to do so, but you don't need to. 

First I want to thank you for your testimony, as others have 
done. You have been generous in your time. You have been very 
careful in your responses and you certainly have helped these two 
committees understand this complex sets of facts. 

You have provided very important insights into what went 
wrong in the foreign policy making process and we are grateful to 
you. 

I think the totality of your testimony is a crucial document for 
our purposes and certainly for the purposes of history. And I want 
to commend you for it and at the same time I want to express to 
you some of my concerns about it. 

Your opening statement deserves in my judgment very high 
praise. Your insights there are worth reflection throughout our in¬ 
quiry, and I hope by students of the foreign policy-making process. 
There are a number of aspects of it that are good. 
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I want to point out one statement in which you say that if we 
had a large strategic stake, it was clearly unwise to rely on covert 
activities as the core of our policy, and you have reiterated that in 
your testimony. 

I think that is a great insight into the foreign policy-making 
process and what went wrong in this case. You point out that there 
are two reasons why you cannot use covert actions for this purpose. 
Both are valid: you can't get the resources for it and you can't sus¬ 
tain popular support. 

You stated when the President and the Congress cannot agree, to 
charge ahead—I think were your words—is to invite disaster. I 
think those are significant statements and I applaud you for them. 
I hope they will be read, studied, absorbed. 

Now, what concerns me is the disparity between your opening re¬ 
marks and the remainder of your testimony. The approach to 
making—to the making of foreign policy set forth in your opening 
statement is in my view quite at odds with the foreign policy proc¬ 
ess you have described in your subsequent testimony. 

To my mind, at least, they are hard, if not impossible, to recon¬ 
cile. I will not go into a lot of detail here, but let me quote some of 
your words. When questioned about various aspects of your in¬ 
volvement in providing assistance to the Contras, you have told us 
that you “used some tortured language"; that you did not provide 
“a full account"; that you were “too categorical"; and that you 
gave the Congress in response to congressional inquiries “incom¬ 
plete statements". 

In testimony under oath before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
last year when you were asked about the contributions, you re¬ 
sponded, “I have no idea of the extent of that or anything else." 

And you said, “I have seen the reports and heard that Country 
Two contributed. The concrete character of that is beyond my 
ken." 

Now, I have been impressed as I have sat here for these hours 
again and again with the clear discrepancies then what you and 
others in the administration told the Congress that the administra¬ 
tion was or was not doing and what, in fact, was done. And so I ask 
myself: How can the Congress find out what has happened? 

If the National Security Adviser to the President of the United 
States and other high officials do not provide complete and accu¬ 
rate answers to the Congress, what can we do? How must we frame 
our questions to get the facts? 

Must we put every executive branch official under oath who 
comes before us? Must we regard every claim of executive privilege 
and every statement of explanation with great skepticism? When 
can we be assured that we are hearing the whole truth? 

How can we get a total account of what is happening so that we 
can be a responsible partner rather than an adversary in the proc¬ 
ess? 

How can our system of government work if the administration is 
not candid in its answers to the Congress? 

The Congress only knows one way to get information, and that is 
through the process that we are engaged in here. 

Senator Sarbanes asked you who or what you were trying to 
shield or protect and you said in short that you were trying to pro- 
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tect yourself. And repeatedly during these hearings you have vol¬ 
unteered to take the blame, the whole blame, on yourself. 

I appreciate your willingness to shoulder great responsibilities. I 
admire you for it, but I cannot accept that answer. As the National 
Security Adviser, you are the spokesman for the President of the 
United States. And when we write to you we do not write to Mr. 
McFarlane, we write to you as the representative of the President. 
And when you spoke to the Congress and when you wrote to the 
Congress, we accepted your words and your assurances as those of 
the President. 

You spoke for the President. And the responsibility must rest 
with him as well as with you. You cannot, it seems to me, accept 
responsibility for mistakes, as admirable as that may be, and there¬ 
by absolve the President of responsibility. 

As long as I have been in the Congress, the President, every 
President, calls for bipartisanship in foreign policy, and we all 
want bipartisanship in foreign policy. But bipartisanship requires 
Congress' informed consent. It cannot merely be a call to support 
the President's policy. 

And I do not see how the events that you have described, the 
lack of trust between Congress and the Executive, the lack of 
candor in response to congressional inquiries, the failure to volun¬ 
teer information, the misleading responses, the resort to technicali¬ 
ties and nuances, I do not see how those events create the condi¬ 
tions which make a bipartisan foreign policy possible. 

And you are quite right, as you have told us a number of times, 
that each branch of government must have a healthy respect for 
the other branch's constitutional responsibility in foreign affairs. 
We are not adversaries in this process, we are partners, and I know 
that the Congress bears some responsibility, as many of my col¬ 
leagues have pointed out, for some of the wrongs that you have 
mentioned in making foreign policy. So all of us, Mr. McFarlane, 
will remember your testimony with gratitude to you and with ap¬ 
preciation. And I hope all of us will work a little harder in carry¬ 
ing out our efforts to achieve an honest and a complete dialogue 
between the Congress and the Executive. Otherwise, as you have 
told this committee, we invite disaster. So we thank you, sir, for 
your testimony. 

Did you have any further statement? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Chairman, you have indeed I think ex¬ 
pressed a collective sentiment eloquently. There is no rebuttal. 

The four days of testimony has been perhaps one percent of the 
time that you and I have invested in this in the past six months, 
and the truth that I think you have produced here is not a truth of 
four days of considerable time that you and others have spent in 
private sessions, not public, but they have produced truth. They 
don't discuss that in public settings less than a complete picture 
has been told before, but nor should they hide that the public treat¬ 
ment often of matters of embarrassment to others, not to us alone, 
are important. But I respect enormously what you have said, those 
of your colleagues, and believe you have chaired a very construc¬ 
tive exchange, and I appreciate it. 

Chairman Hamilton. Well, all of us wish you well, Mr. McFar¬ 
lane, in the days ahead. 
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This concludes the morning session. 

We will assemble at 2:00 for other witnesses. The committee 
stands in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon¬ 
vene at 2:00 p.m. the afternoon of the same day.] 

The select committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
Room 2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two select com¬ 
mittees will come to order. 

May I begin by advising my colleagues that we have just had a 
brief meeting of the Chairmen and Ranking Members, the Chair¬ 
man and Vice Chairman of the Senate and Chairman and Ranking 
Member of the House Committee. 

We are very conscious of the time constraints that we confront. 
We have had very extended sessions with our two previous wit¬ 
nesses and it is absolutely essential that we begin to move along at 
a quicker pace. 

Thus, we are suggesting for our procedures that we follow the 
following pattern: The witness will be questioned first, after any 
opening statement they care to make, by the counsel. Counsel's 
time will be sharply limited. There will be one counsel questioning. 
Senate counsel will question when it is a Senate witness; House 
counsel will question when it is a House witness. 

If there should be, at the end of the counsel's time of question¬ 
ing, an additional question or two that one of the other counsel 
wants to place to the witness, we will permit that, but it will be 
very, very limited in time. 

After counsel have questioned, we will turn to the principal ques¬ 
tioners who, as you all know, have been identified before—this 
afternoon with regard to our witness, they are Senators Nunn and 
Cohen and Representatives Courter and Jenkins. We will ask that 
each of them restrict themselves to no more than twenty minutes 
in asking questions. 

At the end of that time, we will follow a five-minute rule for 
other members, and it is not necessary that members take the five 
minutes, but we will ring a bell or call time when it is time, so we 
can move on. 

We don't want to preclude members from asking questions that 
they think are important, but keep in mind we have completed two 
witnesses and we have 25 or more witnesses to go in the first phase 
of the hearings, so it is essential that we move on with dispatch. 

Our witness this afternoon is Assistant Secretary Gaston Sigur. 
He is the Assistant Secretary for East Asia and Pacific Affairs. 

Secretary Sigur, would you stand, please, to take the oath. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairman Hamilton. You may be seated. 

Questions will begin with Mr. Mark Belnick. 

Mr. Belnick. Good afternoon, Mr. Sigur. 
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You have been Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia and Pa¬ 
cific Affairs since March 1986? 

TESTIMONY OF GASTON J. SIGUR, JR. 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. And am I correct that in that position you are re¬ 
sponsible for—generally responsible for policy and other matters 
throughout the East Asia and Pacific region? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Before turning to your other work in the Govern¬ 
ment, Dr. Sigur, I would like to summarize with you your back¬ 
ground. 

As I understand it, you did your undergraduate work at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, from which you also received Master's and 
Ph.D. degrees in Far Eastern History? 

Mr. Sigur. That's right. 

Mr. Belnick. After that you taught for a while at the University 
of Michigan, you worked for various foundations that were in¬ 
volved in Asian matters, correct? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And then in 1972 you became Director of the Insti¬ 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies and Professor of International Affairs 
at George Washington University. 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. You stayed in that position until July 1982, when 
you became a member of the staff of the National Security Coun¬ 
cil? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Am I correct? 

Mr. Sigur. That's right. 

Mr. Belnick. On the National Security Council staff, Dr. Sigur, 
what was your original position in July 1982? 

Mr. Sigur. I was Senior Director of Asia Affairs. 

Mr. Belnick. And you were first at that time reporting to Judge 
Clark? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, that's correct. 

Mr. Belnick. And subsequently to Mr. McFarlane, when he 
became the National Security Adviser? 

Mr. Sigur. That's right. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, what did your job entail at the National Se¬ 
curity Council in the directorate on East Asian Affairs? 

Mr. Sigur. I oversaw our overall policy as an NSC staff member. 
That East Asia and Pacific was identified the same way as it is in 
the State Department, that is, covering the East Asia countries and 
the Pacific area, the islands, Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Belnick. You coordinated policy in that area for the NSC? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Belnick. And you were the National Security Adviser's chief 
adviser on that area of the world? 

Mr. Sigur. On that area, that is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, you remained full-time at the NSC until Oc¬ 
tober 1984? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 
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Mr. Belnick. During that time I understand you added a title of 
“Special Assistant to the President”? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

That was added in 1983. 

Mr. Belnick. But that was simply a change in title, your job re¬ 
sponsibilities— 

Mr. Sigur. My job responsibilities were the same. 

Mr. Belnick. Remained the same? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. In October 1984, Dr. Sigur, I understand that you 
began to teach again but stayed on at the NSC as a consultant. 

Mr. Sigur. That's correct. 

Mr. Belnick. But your job still remained the same, correct? 

Mr. Sigur. I was still asked to oversee the East Asia-Pacific area, 
yes. 

Mr. Belnick. You were still reporting to the National Security 
Adviser? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. On all affairs in that region of the world? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Belnick. You still had the same office at the NSC? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I kept the same office. 

Mr. Belnick. Your work hours were less, but- 

Mr. Sigur. My work hours were considerably less, but I was 
there. 

Mr. Belnick. And you usually attended the daily senior staff 
meetings with the National Security Adviser? 

Mr. Sigur. Usually, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And you remained in that position until March of 
1986, when you went to the State Department? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. And during that entire time, you were still the 
senior person in the East Asian and Pacific Region on the National 
Security Council? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Belnick. OK. 

Dr. Sigur, did there come a time that Oliver North approached 
you and asked you to contact the U.S. Resident Representative of 
an Asian country, which we shall refer to at this hearing as Coun¬ 
try Number Three, to ask that representative whether his country 
would contribute to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, that occurred, to the best of my recollection in 
the summer ot 1985. I was asked, I was told that—by Colonel 
North—that he and Mr. McFarlane understood that this Country 
Number Three might have an interest in giving some assistance, 
financial assistance in the humanitarian area to the Contras. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Colonel North tell you whether he was speak¬ 
ing for Mr. McFarlane or did he assert that he was? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. There was no question about that in my mind. 

Mr. Belnick. What do you recall that he said? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, he said that he and Mr. McFarlane understood 
this, and they hoped that I would meet with this individual from 
Country Number Three and find out whether this was the case, 
talk to him. 
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Mr. Belnick. Was this a conversation alone between you and 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, it was, to the best of my recollection, there was 
no one else there. 

Mr. Belnick. At the NSC offices? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. Somewhere there. I am not sure where, but 
somewhere. 

Mr. Belnick. In that conversation, did Colonel North tell you 
anything about the condition of the Contras, what kinds of assist¬ 
ance he thought they required? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, yes, he talked to me about the sad condition that 
they were in, how bad off they were, that they had no funds and 
that they were very short of medical supplies and food and clothing 
and all of this sort of kind of needs, and that, to my mind, was the 
heart of the matter. 

Mr. Belnick. So, he presented it as an emergency situation? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. Yes, indeed, he did. 

Mr. Belnick. And he asked you to find out whether Country 
Number Three would be willing to help? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Belnick. What did you do? 

Mr. Sigur. I made a point to meet with the—with one of the rep¬ 
resentatives of that country. I talked this matter over with him. 

Mr. Belnick. This was in August 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. I think it was—no, I would say it was in July prob¬ 
ably, late June or July of 1985. I talked the matter over with him, 
and he said that he was not a policy man, of course, he could not 
decide anything. 

He said he would have to go back to his home government on it. 
He gave as his view and some indication that perhaps there had 
been perhaps some conversation of some kind about this sometime 
in the past, that his government would only be able to do this by 
providing funds directly to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Belnick. Let me go back over a few points in that conversa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. You say that the foreign official gave you an indi¬ 
cation that there had been some discussion with this country in the 
past. 

Mr. Sigur. Well, it seems to me there was some discussion some¬ 
where. The whole idea was not totally foreign to him is what I 
want to say. 

Mr. Belnick. Which idea? 

Mr. Sigur. The idea of giving some possible financial assistance 
to the Contras, providing that. 

Mr. Belnick. You understood that he was referring to a prior 
conversation? 

Mr. Sigur. I am not sure he himself had any, I doubt that, but I 
think he had some understanding of some kind of—some back¬ 
ground of some sort, which I didn’t know anything about. 

Mr. Belnick. My question is did you understand he was referring 
to a prior conversation between someone representing his govern¬ 
ment and someone representing the U.S. Government? 
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Mr. Sigur. Not necessarily. I wouldn't put it that way. It would 
fit—I thought of it more in terms of what Colonel North had said 
to me, that is, he and Mr. McFarlane had an indication that these 
people were interested in doing something. I sort of saw it in that 
context. 

Mr. Belnick. What did you tell this foreign official at your 
breakfast meeting? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I just told him, again explaining the situation, 
told him why I was talking to him. 

Mr. Belnick. What did you say, as best you can recall? 

Mr. Sigur. I said that I had been talking with Colonel North and 
he told me about the serious situation the Contras had found them¬ 
selves in and so forth. I went over that whole thing and talked 
about humanitarian assistance. 

Mr. Belnick. And you were asking him to have his country pro¬ 
vide that assistance? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I was asking him to check back on it, yes, find 
out what the situation was, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Encouraging them to do, to help out in emergency 
situations? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, in a sense, that is right. 

Mr. Belnick. That was your purpose? 

Mr. Sigur. My purpose was to feel him out and to see what the 
possibilities were. 

Mr. Belnick. And to urge that they make that contribution if his 
government was agreeable? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I—the word urge is a little strong perhaps, but 
to talk to them about it and see whether they were agreeable, to 
tell him how serious the situation was. 

Mr. Belnick. And that was the outcome you were looking for, 
that there would be a contribution? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I was hoping so, of some kind. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you mention any specific amount of financial 
assistance at the meeting? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not specifically. I am pretty sure I didn't. 

Mr. Belnick. As I understand, the foreign official said that he 
would check with his government but that he thought that any 
such assistance which they would give they would want to channel 
to the U.S. Government and from there to the Contras, rather than 
to the Contras directly? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. What did you tell him about that? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn't answer that. I told him I would have to 
report back to Mr. McFarlane on the conversation that I had with 
him. I didn't answer him. 

Mr. Belnick. Have you now told us everything your recall about 
that breakfast? 

Mr. Sigur. About that particular breakfast, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. What did you do next after that 
breakfast meeting? 

Mr. Sigur. I went to see Mr. McFarlane. I think it was probably 
the same day. I can't be absolutely certain of that, but I think so. 
And I told him that I had, as a result of my talks with Colonel 
North, and Colonel North saying to me that he and Mr. McFarlane 
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were interested in finding out what the situation was, that I talked 
with this particular individual of Country Three and that he had 
said that any funds would have to be channeled, he thought, chan¬ 
neled through the U.S. Government. 

Mr. McFarlane's response to that was that this is not possible, 
that that cannot be done, and so I saw that as the end of that, and 
I told Colonel North about it. 

Mr. Belnick. Let's stay with the conversation with Mr. McFar- 
lane for a moment. Was it just the two of you alone in that conver¬ 
sation? 

Mr. Sigur. It was just the two of us as I recall, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Mr. McFarlane give you any reason why it 
would be impossible for the funds to come from Country Three to 
the United States? 

Mr. Sigur. No, he didn't. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you understand why? 

That was the problem? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I didn't understand. I didn't—I didn't really un¬ 
derstand. Before I talked, by the way, to this individual from Coun¬ 
try Three, talked, I specifically said to Colonel North, because you 
know, I was aware obviously of some of the congressional actions 
taken, that I didn't, I was not aware of all the details of them, but 
I knew that there was some which involved the curtailment of as¬ 
sistance to the Contras. 

Mr. Belnick. Sure. 

Mr. Sigur. So I said to Colonel North, I said, now, everything 
here is quite legal? 

And he said, oh, yes, we have checked all that out and there is 
no question about that. So I took that on face value. 

Mr. Belnick. And you had that conversation with Colonel North 
before you had the breakfast with the foreign official? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Colonel North tell you with whom he had 
checked out the legality of this solicitation? 

Mr. Sigur. He said with lawyers. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he say which lawyers? 

Mr. Sigur. No, he did not. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he indicate whether they were government or 
private lawyers? 

Mr. Sigur. No, he did not. 

Mr. Belnick. And you didn’t ask? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn't ask. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Now, back to the conversation with Mr. McFarlane. Did Mr. 
McFarlane express any surprise to you that you had had a meeting 
to discuss- 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Financial assistance- 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Belnick. —with a foreign official? 

Mr. Sigur. No, because I prefaced my remarks by saying in ac¬ 
cordance with what Colonel North had said you and he wanted me 
to do. 
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Mr. Belnick. Did he express any disagreement with the proposi¬ 
tion that it was both he and Colonel North who wanted you to do 
it? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Belnick. By the way, Dr. Sigur, at any time while you were 
on the NSC staff, did Mr. McFarlane say to you in words or in sub¬ 
stance that no member of the staff should either solicit, encourage, 
broker or otherwise engage in a soliciting of financial assistance 
from foreign countries for the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. Not to my knowledge. I don’t recall that at all. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he ever say that at a staff meeting that you 
attended? 

Mr. Sigur. Not that I attended. 

Mr. Belnick. Was it ever reported to you that he said it at any 
meeting? 

Mr. Sigur. I don’t ever recall that. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Colonel North ever tell you that he, North, had 
been so instructed or admonished by Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. Sigur. No, he did not. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

So Mr. McFarlane told you in your conversations—I guess we are 
still in July 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. I think so. I think it is July, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Thereabouts? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, thereabouts. 

Mr. Belnick. Mr. McFarlane told you that it would be impossible 
for the monies to come through the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Belnick. And did you report that to Colonel North? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Belnick. And did you report to Colonel North on what the 
foreign official had told you? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Belnick. And what did Colonel North say? 

Mr. Sigur. He didn’t say much of anything at the time. But then 
a week or ten days or two weeks later he came back to me and 
asked if I would arrange for him to meet with that particular indi¬ 
vidual from Country number Three and he gave me to understand 
that what he wanted to do was to talk to that individual about the 
possibility of some kind of meetings that could be arranged be¬ 
tween not necessarily that particular person but his—but some¬ 
body from that country with the Contra leadership. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. And did you arrange a meeting for 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. I arranged a meeting. 

Mr. Belnick. With the same official of Country Three that you 
had met with? 

Mr. Sigur. With the same official, yes, and- 

Mr. Belnick. That was at the Hay Adams Hotel? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. In August 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. In August 1985. 

Mr. Belnick. You were there? 
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Mr. Sigur. No. Well, I was there in a sense that I brought— 
walked over with Colonel North, introduced him and then I left. 

So I did not participate in the meeting. 

Mr. Belnick. You didn't hear any of the discussion between Colo¬ 
nel North- 

Mr. Sigur. I didn't hear a word of it. 

Mr. Belnick. And the foreign official? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Colonel North report to you on that conversa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Sigur. No, he did not. 

Mr. Belnick. What was the next you heard about this matter, 
and from whom? 

Mr. Sigur. The next I heard, I believe—and this took a while, I 
don't know how long it was—was from that particular official who 
said that that country, Number Three, had decided to provide some 
humanitarian assistance financially to the Contras in the form of— 
in the amount of $1 million. 

Mr. Belnick. When you say it took a while before you heard this, 
would you be talking about weeks? 

Mr. Sigur. I think probably weeks. I don't know how long it was. 

Mr. Belnick. But the same time period, summer of 1985. 

Mr. Sigur. Summer of 1985, yes, in the fall. 

Mr. Belnick. Perhaps in the fall? 

Mr. Sigur. Beginning into the fall, yes, I would assume, I think 
so. 

Mr. Belnick. And the foreign official told you that Country 
Number Three was prepared to contribute $1 million? 

Mr. Sigur. $1 million. 

Mr. Belnick. To whom did you report that? 

Mr. Sigur. Colonel North. 

Mr. Belnick. And did Colonel North give you any instructions 
about how that $1 million should be transmitted to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. All he said was—not immediately. This came a few 
days later I guess when he said, asked if I would call this particu¬ 
lar official and say that someone on behalf of the Contras would go 
and talk to him and tell him how the funds should be transmitted. 

So I passed that on to the official. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you know whether the official subsequently met 
with a representative of the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. He told me he did. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you know the name of the representative? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I do not. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you know the name at the time? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I don't think I did. I don't recall that. It slips me 
if I have, but I don't think I ever knew the name. 

Mr. Belnick. Were you ever told it was a gentleman by the 
name of Robert Owen? 

Mr. Sigur. I don't think so, not to my knowledge or recollection. 

Mr. Belnick. Dr. Sigur, was it confirmed to you subsequently 
that Country Number Three had, in fact, sent its $1 million contri¬ 
bution to the Contras? 
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Mr. Sigur. Well, Colonel North told me that, and as I say, the 
individual himself from the country told me that, so that is all ,1 
knew. 

Mr. Belnick. They both told you the money- 

Mr. Sigur. They both told me that, so I assumed it had been. 

Mr. Belnick. And this contribution was sent in the form of 
money, $1 million? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. Well, I can’t—that is, what- 

Mr. Belnick. That is what you were told. 

Mr. Sigur. That is what I was told, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Now, prior to speaking to the foreign official of Country Number 
Three, you did not speak to Mr. McFarlane; am I correct? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Belnick. Why not? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn’t see any need. I thought that—I mean, there 
was never a question in my mind that Colonel North spoke for Mr. 
McFarlane. 

Mr. Belnick. In things relating to Central America? 

Mr. Sigur. In Central America, yes, and terrorism. 

Mr. Belnick. Before speaking to the official of Country Number 
Three, did you advise anyone at the Department of State? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Belnick. Why was that, sir? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn’t see any need. I didn’t—I assumed that some¬ 
thing of this kind was probably something which had governmental 
clearances—let me put it that way—which was somewhat broad. 

I didn’t think that it didn’t. There was no reason for me to ques¬ 
tion that in my mind. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, did there come a time that Colonel North re¬ 
turned, Dr. Sigur, and asked you to go back for a second time to 
Country Number Three and ask for additional money for the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I think that was later—I think that was moving 
into the fall, late fall, when we did that. 

Mr. Belnick. Of 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. Of 1985. 

Mr. Belnick. Around October 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. Again, you know, talking about how desperate the sit¬ 
uation was and so forth, and see if there was any chance for them 
to do any more. So I did. 

I asked them that, and then they—the same individual came 
back to me and said, “Yes, we can/’ Took a while. I don’t know 
when this was. It was either late 1985 or early 1986 when he said, 
“Yes, we can do it,” and another million. 

Mr. Belnick. This was the same official of Country Three? 

Mr. Sigur. Same official. 

Mr. Belnick. Whom you met the first time. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, but you understand, he was always going back. 
He wasn’t- 

Mr. Belnick. He was going back to his government for the final 
say. 

Mr. Sigur. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. OK. 
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And he told you in response to your request that his government 
was prepared to contribute another million dollars to the Contras. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. 

Did you subsequently learn from that official whether Country 
Three did send another million dollars? 

Mr. Sigur. He said he had, and so did Colonel North say that 
they had. 

Mr. Belnick. Both confirmed to you? 

Mr. Sigur. Both confirmed, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. That is, the additional million dollars had been 
sent. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you speak to Mr. McFarlane about this second 
solicitation? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Belnick. Again, you believe that Colonel North was acting 
for him at the time. 

Mr. Sigur. Absolutely. I never had a question about that. 

Mr. Belnick. Following that second solicitation of Country 
Number Three, Dr. Sigur, did you ever go back again to that coun¬ 
try and ask for money or other help for the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. Never. 

Mr. Belnick. So, would you take a look, I believe, in the book in 
front of you at exhibit no. 2. exhibit no. 2 is a PROF note, April 
1986, from Oliver North, and if you look in the second paragraph it 
states—and I will read it—this is Colonel North speaking, 

There is great despair that we may fail in this effort, and the resistance support 
account is darn near broke. Any thought where we can put our hands on a quick 
three to five million? Gaston is going back to his friends, who have given $2 million 
so far, in hopes that we can bridge things again, but time is running out. 

Do you see what I have read there? 

Mr. Sigur. I have it, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Does that change your recollection at all? 

Mr. Sigur. No, it does not. I don't recall anything of that kind. I 
don't recall any conversation of that sort with Colonel North and I 
certainly did not ever return—I never talked to him again about it. 

Mr. Belnick. Your last conversations about soliciting aid from 
them were in the fall of 1985 with Country Number Three. 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Belnick. Moving to another subject, did there come a time 
also in the summer of 1985 that Colonel North asked you if you 
could introduce him to an official of another Asian country which 
we will refer to as Country Number Five, so that he could talk 
about needs in Central America? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. I don't know whether it was specifically needs. 
He said something about discussing with him the situation in Cen¬ 
tral America, as I recall it. It was a broad kind of a comment. 

Mr. Belnick. He asked you to set up a meeting with an official of 
Country Five for that purpose? 

Mr. Sigur. Not necessarily. He asked me if I would give him the 
name of someone he could talk to and I suppose introduce him to 
the idea, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. What did you do? 
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Mr. Sigur. I did call an individual and gave him the name and I 
called the man. 

Mr. Belnick. Pardon me. This individual was an official of Coun¬ 
try Number Five? 

Mr. Sigur. Country Number Five, that is right, and I knew him 
and I had talked with him on several occasions and he came by to 
see me in my office at the NSC and I told Colonel North that he 
was coming and so that he could maybe drop by and be introduced 
to him, I would introduce him and so forth. 

He didn't do so, though, and I gave him the telephone number of 
this individual from Country Number Five and gave the individual 
from Country Number Five, Colonel North's telephone number. I 
have no idea whether they got together. Neither one of them spoke 
to me about it again. 

Mr. Belnick. You received no report back? 

Mr. Sigur. I received no report back. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever receive a report whether Country 
Five made any contribution to the Contras of any kind? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Belnick. So you don't know one way or the other? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Dr. Sigur, did there also come a time that Colonel 
North asked you to introduce him to a military representative of 
yet another nation which we are referring to a Country Number 
Four? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. This was earlier. This was in 1984, in November 
of 1984. 

Mr. Belnick. And what specifically, as you recall it, did Colonel 
North ask you? 

Mr. Sigur. If I would introduce him to an individual, to this indi¬ 
vidual, and said again that he wanted to talk to him generally 
about the situation in Central America and the Contras, that was 
part of it. 

Mr. Belnick. Including the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And their needs- 

Mr. Sigur. He didn't specifically say that, but he wanted to talk. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he ask specifically to have a meeting with this 
military representative? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Belnick. And asked you to set up that meeting? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, since he knew I knew him. 

Mr. Belnick. And you set up this meeting at the Cosmos Club in 
Washington? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. A luncheon? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. November 1984? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. You were there? 

Mr. Sigur. I was there. 

Mr. Belnick. Colonel North? 

Mr. Sigur. And this individual. 
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Mr. Belnick. And the military representative of Country 
Number Four? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Can you tell us, as best you can recall it, the dis¬ 
cussion at that lunch? 

Mr. Sigur. As best I recall it, it was somewhat general and I did 
not participate in the conversation. They talked about the situation 
there- 

Mr. Belnick. The situation where, sir? 

Mr. Sigur. In Central America, talked about the Soviet Union 
and the goals of the Soviet Union in the region and what they were 
trying to do and that this was detrimental not only to American 
interests, but detrimental to the global interests of many people 
who were concerned about the activities of the Soviet Union and 
the aggressiveness and what the Soviets were up to. 

It seemed to be an understanding between them on this. Then 
somehow they moved into the issue of the possibility of arms sales 
by this particular country, Number Four, I guess, by this particular 
country to countries in Central America or not excluding the Con¬ 
tras necessarily, I don't mean to exclude that because I think that 
was part of it, but again it was somewhat general as I remember 
the conversation. I do not remember anything which was particu¬ 
larly specific about it. 

Mr. Belnick. But as you have told us before, you thought that a 
thrust of the conversation, as you observed it, was Colonel North 
talking about or asking for arms that would somehow be provided 
for the benefit of the Contras. 

Mr. Sigur. For the benefit of, but not necessarily to. It was to 
benefit their situation. I don't know what that meant. I mean, this 
was somewhat vague in that sense to me, as I remember it. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, would you look at exhibit no. 1, which is in 
your book, and that is a memorandum dated December 4, 1984, 
from Colonel North to Mr. McFarlane. 

I have discussed this memorandum with you before today, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, you have. 

Mr. Belnick. But prior to that you had not seen the memoran¬ 
dum, correct? 

Mr. Sigur. I had not seen the memorandum, no. 

Mr. Belnick. This memorandum purports to record the discus¬ 
sion at the luncheon that you set up on November 28, 1984. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Having read the memorandum and had a chance to 
review it, do you recall any of the discussion that is recited in this 
memorandum about Canadian arms transactions and so forth? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I don't recall that at all. 

I have to say that I was not sitting at that table all the time. I 
did go out for 5 or 10 minutes at the most and, when we left, the 
three of us together, I sort of took off and I think the two of them 
seemed to stay perhaps and do some talking. So it is possible that 
these things were discussed, but not in my presence. 

Mr. Belnick. But arms had been discussed while you were there? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 
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Mr. Belnick. And, in fact, that troubled you as you were leav¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Sigur. I said to Colonel North, look again, you are sure this 
is legal? He said, absolutely, I wouldn't do anything that wasn't 
legal. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he say anything more about what he based 
that legal opinion on or where he got it? 

Mr. Sigur. Not this time, and I didn't ask him that. I had no 
reason to question that. 

Mr. Belnick. Doctor, did you speak to anyone at the State De¬ 
partment about this lunch with an official of Country Number 
Four? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Belnick. Before or after it was set up? 

Mr. Sigur. Neither before or after, as I recall. 

Mr. Belnick. And the same with respect to Country Number 
Five? 

Mr. Sigur. The same. 

Mr. Belnick. Was your reason the same as in the instance of 
Country Number Three, that you assumed this was authorized by 
the National Security Adviser? 

Mr. Sigur. I assumed if it was authorized by the National Securi¬ 
ty Adviser—or it would have been something that was generally 
accepted. I had no reason to doubt that, in my view. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you hear any reports subsequent to your lunch 
on November 28, 1984, from Colonel North or from the representa¬ 
tive of the country as to what, if anything, came out of that lunch¬ 
eon? 

Mr. Sigur. I don't recall that. 

Mr. Belnick. Apart from what we have discussed this afternoon 
involving those three countries, were you asked to solicit any other 
countries or persons for aid to the Contras—you personally? 

Mr. Sigur. Me personally, no, not to the best of my recollection, I 
was not personally asked. 

Mr. Belnick. Were you aware of anyone else asked to do that 
while you were on the staff of the National Security Council? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I don't know of that. 

Mr. Belnick. Thank you, Mr. Sigur. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Are there further questions by counsel? 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions of this wit¬ 
ness. 

Chairman Hamilton. We turn, then, to the principal question¬ 
ers, Senators Nunn and Cohen and Representatives Courter and 
Jenkins. 

Senator Nunn. 

Mr. Nunn. Dr. Sigur, I have a couple of questions here. You 
have listed a number of occasions where what Colonel North put in 
his memorandums were not accurate as far as your recollection, is 
that right? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Nunn. Would you go so far as to say there were a number of 
instances where they were false? 
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Mr. Sigur. No, I can't say that. All I can say on the one where 
he indicated that I was making another approach, which would in¬ 
dicate that he talked to me, I don't have any recollection of a con¬ 
versation with him about that. All I can say is I did nothing, and I 
just don't remember that at all. 

Secondly, 1 mean on the other one, as I say, it is possible that the 
conversation that he reports took place when I was not present. I 
can’t—I simply say I wasn’t there when that happened. 

Mr. Nunn. You are saying, though, that North assured you that 
it was legal, that he had checked the legality? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Do you think- 

Mr. Sigur. I was talking about the sale of arms. 

Mr. Nunn. Do you think that that was accurate when he told 
you that? 

Mr. Sigur. I assumed so. I had no reason to question that. 

Mr. Nunn. Do you now think it was accurate? 

Mr. Sigur. I really don't know. I don't know enough about that 
to be able to make a judgment on that, Senator. 

Mr. Nunn. We have had testimony from Mr. McFarlane that he 
had not given approval for this approach by North, and I under¬ 
stand that North told you that he had been given approval? 

Mr. Sigur. For Country Number Three? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, that is what he said. 

Mr. Nunn. He said that he had been given approval by Mr. 
McFarlane? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you hear Mr. McFarlane's testimony where he 
said that that had not been done? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Nunn. Are there things that Colonel North told you that 
you now believe were not accurate? 

Mr. Sigur. I had no reason to doubt him at the time. 

Mr. Nunn. I am not saying at the time. 

Mr. Sigur. I don't know that I can doubt him now. I am not sure 
that I can question him. 

Mr. Nunn. He says you were present during the entire luncheon 
at the Cosmos Club. 

Mr. Sigur. He made a mistake there, because I left part of the 
time, so that was a mistake on his part. 

Mr. Nunn. In the memo, Colonel North says one of the central 
purposes of the discussion was something you don't recall? 

Mr. Sigur. Nor the specifics of it, as I say. He talked about the 
sale of arms, but in a general sense, he never got down to the spe¬ 
cifics that are outlined in the memo when I was there. 

Mr. Nunn. My bottom line is, do you believe Colonel North, 
would you believe him under oath? 

Mr. Sigur. I have no reason to question his honestly and integri¬ 
ty. 

Mr. Nunn. But you disagree with most of what he wrote in these 
memos? 
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Mr. Sigur. I disagree with the slant taken certainly on one, and 
as far as I can recall on the other one, I have no memory of talking 
to him at all about Country Three. 

Mr. Nunn. So, would you believe him today? 

Mr. Sigur. I have always regarded him as a man of honesty and 
integrity. I have no reason to question that; none whatsoever. 
Maybe he looked at it in a different manner. 

Mr. Nunn. You are saying he may have been mistaken or you 
are mistaken? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Is it possible you are mistaken? 

Mr. Sigur. I don't think so. 

Mr. Nunn. You think he is mistaken? 

Mr. Sigur. Sure. This is not my memory of it. 

Mr. Nunn. But you would believe everything he said if he told 
you today? 

Mr. Sigur. You are pinning me down pretty hard, Senator. 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. We have to decide on the veracity of wit¬ 
nesses before this panel, your veracity; his veracity, if he appears. 
One of the key things is who do we believe? 

Mr. Sigur. I understand that. 

Mr. Nunn. In these areas where you have fundamental disagree¬ 
ments with what he wrote, assuming he continues that reasoning, 
should we believe his memory is more accurate, or yours? 

Mr. Sigur. I would hope that you would believe me, because I am 
telling it the way I remember it. 

Mr. Nunn. You are telling us the truth? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nunn. In the meetings with the various countries' repre¬ 
sentatives, was there any discussion that took place as to the limi¬ 
tation on what these funds would be used for? Did you ever hear 
anyone say— 

Mr. Sigur. There was only one in that sense in Country Number 
Three where there was any talk about funds. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you ever hear anyone say when they were solicit¬ 
ing these contributions that they would be used only for certain 
purposes, or did they have any kind of limitation on the purposes 
for which they would be used? 

Mr. Sigur. Conversations I had with a representative of Country 
Number Three, there was no question he and I both were talking 
about humanitarian assistance. 

Mr. Nunn. When you say there was no question, was that be¬ 
cause somebody said that, or is that just because that is what you 
were thinking? 

Mr. Sigur. That is what he said. 

Mr. Nunn. Colonel North said that? 

Mr. Sigur. He said that to me earlier before I saw them. 

Mr. Nunn. To you? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. For humanitarian purposes? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Nunn. Did he say that to the representatives of any of the 
countries? 
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Mr. Sigur. I can't tell you that. I don't know. In that particular 
case, I was not in on his conversation with him. 

Mr. Nunn. If he said it was humanitarian only, why did you ask 
him if it was legal? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I didn't know whether this assistance was legal 
or not. It was a question that came to me because I knew there had 
been a number of things acted upon by Congress, and I wasn’t 
aware of what these things were, and that is why I asked him. 

Mr. Nunn. Mr. McFarlane testified that he had instructed his 
staff as to the legality and being careful about the Boland amend¬ 
ment. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Nunn. How long were you there under Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. Sigur. I was there as a consultant all of his time, from Octo¬ 
ber 1984 until March of 1986, so during his life. He didn't leave 
until December 1985. 

Mr. Nunn. Were you there with Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. Sigur. Briefly. 

Mr. Nunn. How long? 

Mr. Sigur. Two months. 

Mr. Nunn. Did anyone every discuss the legality of the Boland 
amendment or being careful? 

Mr. Sigur. I don't ever recall that. 

Mr. Nunn. Would you recall it had it occurred? 

Mr. Sigur. I would think so, but it depends, I suppose, on what 
context. But I think I would probably recall something about it, but 
I don't remember. I didn't attend all these staff meetings. 

It is possible it was brought up there, I can't say, but I don't re¬ 
member. 

Mr. Nunn. The only legality question you remember is whether 
you asked Colonel North on whether he had checked on the legali¬ 
ty of this solicitation of a foreign government? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Nunn. That is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Hamilton. Representative Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you briefly describe your general duties there at NSC? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, Mr. Congressman, as I said, I was responsible 
really for what the NSC input was for our policy in East Asia, and 
the Pacific area. It was very broad in nature and, of course, con¬ 
cerned topics that would generally be considered to be national se¬ 
curity oriented, and it covered a wealth of considerations and so 
forth. 

Mr. Jenkins. It covered all security questions? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes—well, a lot. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did it cover some trade issues? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, yes. Trade issues were included as well. I spent a 
lot of time on the trade question. 

Mr. Jenkins. With the Far East? 

Mr. Sigur. Indeed. You can imagine, I think. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was a rather hot subject back then- 

Mr. Sigur. That was hot all the time I was there and remains so, 
as you know. 

Mr. Jenkins. Back in 1984 and 1985? 
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Mr. Sigur. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And into '86. As a matter of fact, even today? 

Mr. Sigur. And even today, indeed. 

Mr. Jenkins. You discussed these trade areas with representa¬ 
tives of all of these countries that were under your general supervi¬ 
sion? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. And I would assume you discussed these areas with 
the very representatives that you introduced? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Colonel North too? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, particularly—well, with that country—Number 
Three—not with the other two, in the sense that the representa¬ 
tives were different. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were you on almost a weekly or a daily contact 
with most of these countries involving these critical areas? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I wouldn't say daily, Mr. Congressman. No, I 
wouldn't say that. I would be—again it would depend on the issues 
and so forth. I think most of the time I would say that, as I think 
you can understand, in terms of the situation given those years, 
most of the time was spent on Japan as far as the trade question 
was concerned. Not that much in terms of the others. In fact, very 
little, because they were not particularly savory issues at that time 
that I saw as warranting my particular attention, so I didn't do it. 

Mr. Jenkins. In 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. In 1984 and 1985, yes, I would say. 

Mr. Jenkins. You seem to have some concern, obviously, that 
there may have been something possibly illegal about setting up 
these meetings for solicitation of funds, is that correct? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I really think that way. I just, as I say, it was in 
my mind—I mean, I never thought that there would be any ques¬ 
tion really of illegality involving any one of my colleagues. I never 
thought that. I never believed that to be the case. I was simply—I 
was aware of the fact that certain things had been done. I was 
aware of the Boland amendment and so forth, but I didn't really 
know the ins and outs of them, and I just sort of threw the ques¬ 
tion out, in a sense. It was pro forma in some ways. I wasn't ques¬ 
tioning, I didn't mean to question. That was not my intent. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you only asked Colonel North- 

Mr. Sigur. That is all. Well, I figured he was the one who knew. 
That was his bailiwick and I knew little about Central America, 
still don't know that much about it—I was not involved, and I had 
enough on my plate in terms of Asia and the Pacific, and I really 
didn't pay that much attention. 

Mr. Jenkins. At any rate, you did not discuss it with Mr. McFar- 
lane? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Given your many years of experience in the field of 
international diplomacy, Dr. Sigur, did you consider the long term 
effect of such solicitation on our relations with these countries in 
your area, what those countries could expect in the future as a 
quid pro quo for having supported this initiative of ours, and how 
this might possibly distort the normal course of bilateral relations? 
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Mr. Sigur. I never saw it that way, Mr. Jenkins. I saw it, in 
terms of the—of the countries involved or the country, really, in 
terms of the question of financial support—I saw no quid pro quo 
there at all. 

As far as I was concerned, our relations there are pretty well set 
in terms of the law and the way in which we conduct those rela¬ 
tions, and I never thought in those terms. 

I never saw that as being of any particular significance. 

Mr. Jenkins. When you took Colonel North to meet the repre¬ 
sentative of Country Three, I guess- 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. —how long did that meeting last, approximately? 

Mr. Sigur. Between him and the other- 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you stay there- 

Mr. Sigur. I did not stay there at all. I left, so I have no idea. 
Not Country Three. 

Mr. Jenkins. What about with Country Five? 

Mr. Sigur. No, there was no meeting as far as I know. 

Mr. Jenkins. What about the other country, I guess, designated 
as Four? 

Mr. Sigur. I sat at that luncheon through some of the time. I 
think the luncheon probably lasted about an hour. It was not par¬ 
ticularly lengthy, as I remember. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were there discussions during that hour of other 
areas of mutual interest between that country and- 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Our nation? 

Mr. Sigur. No. It was entirely on the subject of Central America. 

Mr. Jenkins. There were no questions asked when you contacted 
either the representative of Country Five or Three or Four—there 
were no questions from those representatives of you about any 
matters of interest that they may have? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I don’t remember that. Nothing of that kind. 

Mr. Jenkins. You do not recall any discussion of any other 
matter besides- 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Financial support- 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. And the procurement of weapons as far as Number 
Five? 

Mr. Sigur. Sale of weapons, as I understood it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Could you tell us if it is customary for the United 
States to seek support, based upon your experience, for foreign 
policy initiatives from other countries by soliciting secret or covert 
contributions of funds or materials from—as happened in this case? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I don’t know of other cases, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is an unusual situation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. Of course, that is the way it was described to me, 
as an extremely unusual and extremely difficult situation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, as a matter of fact, I would assume that there 
was a great discussion around the National Security Council, the 
staff, that we were not prohibited from providing support, so we 
had to look elsewhere; is that correct? 
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Mr. Sigur. Well, that was certainly—yes, that was certainly dis¬ 
cussed. 

As I say, I was—I had plenty of things on my plate in Asia, and I 
didn’t get particularly involved in this sort of discussion, but clear¬ 
ly that was—oh, sure, it was around, but I don’t—I don’t—I can’t 
pinpoint any of that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jenkins. What took up most of your time in dealing with 
Asia during this time, trade? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, it was trade, but not only trade. I would say all 
kinds of things, our relationship in military terms, security terms, 
defense relationships with specific countries. 

Of course, during this particular time, as we moved into 1985, I 
was much involved and spent a great deal of my time on the Phil¬ 
ippines. This, as you know, was a very difficult situation, and I 
would say that was predominant in terms of much of 1985. 

Mr. Jenkins. Since these three or four occasions, these three 
countries, have you been asked to set up any other appointments 
for Colonel North or for Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I don’t think so. I can’t recall that. Mr. Congress¬ 
man, of any other countries. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Dr. Sigur. 

Mr. Sigur. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Sigur, when you first contacted this ambassador or spokes¬ 
man for Country Number Three, how did you make that contact? 

Mr. Sigur. I think I called him on the telephone. 

Mr. Cohen. Open line? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. No need to be secure? 

Mr. Sigur. It didn’t seem to me—I can’t remember what I said to 
him. I said I wanted to sit down and talk to him about something. 

Mr. Cohen. So, you just called on the phone and said, Mr. “X”, 
you and I are close friends? 

Mr. Sigur. We saw each other quite often. 

Mr. Cohen. Quite frequently, did you not? 

Mr. Sigur. I would say so, yes, as I do with all in the region. 

Mr. Cohen. In fact, that is why you were called by Oliver North? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Cohen. Because he knew that you knew that individual? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. So you called Mr. “X” and said, let’s have breakfast 
or lunch? 

Mr. Sigur. I had breakfast. I think it was breakfast, if I have my 
dates straight on this—I think it was breakfast. 

Mr. Cohen. And as you sat down for coffee and breakfast, you 
said what, again? 

Mr. Sigur. I think I began to talk to him about the Central 
American situation. 

Mr. Cohen. Exactly what did you say to him? 

Mr. Sigur. I can’t recall exactly, but I talked to him about the 
fact that I had spoken with Colonel North, I wondered if he knew 
him, and he said no. And I said he handles Central America for the 
NSC, and I said that I was talking to him on behalf of Colonel 
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North and Mr. McFarlane, and to describe to him the difficult situ¬ 
ation in Central America and Nicaragua. 

And he went on and this is the way we moved into it. 

Mr. Cohen. Tell me what happened as you moved into it. 

Mr. Sigur. Then I talked to him about the needs of the coun¬ 
try— 

Mr. Cohen. That is not your area- 

Mr. Sigur. Of the Contras. 

Mr. Cohen. That is not your area of responsibility? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

I told him this was what Colonel North had talked to me about 
and said to him that they needed—according to North—that they 
needed humanitarian assistance, that they were short on all sort of 
things, and he heard me out and listened to me, and that is when 
he went on to say- 

Mr. Cohen. I am sorry, he said what, sir? 

Mr. Sigur. I said that they needed humanitarian assistance, is 
what I said. 

Mr. Cohen. Right. You mean money initially? 

Mr. Sigur. Money, yes. Money, money for them. Indeed. 

Mr. Cohen. Right. 

Mr. Sigur. And then he went on to—it was not a lengthy break¬ 
fast. It was very short. 

Mr. Cohen. Just tell me what he said. 

Mr. Sigur. Then he said that he didn't know much about this, he 
would have to get back to his home government. He gave me to un¬ 
derstand, I thought that somehow there had been some kind of ref¬ 
erence made to this which would fit in, as I said, with what North 
had said to me about he and McFarlane understood that they 
might have an interest, and that he felt he would have to get back, 
but he felt that the only way that any funds could be made avail¬ 
able would be through the U.S. Government. 

And that is the way we left it, and I left and I said I would 
report that back. 

Mr. Cohen. So you said that the Contras were in desperate need 
of assistance, humanitarian assistance? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Cohen. And that they needed help? 

Mr. Sigur. That's right. 

Mr. Cohen. Then you said, it is my understanding from talking 
with Colonel North, who reports to Bud McFarlane, that your 
country is interested in making a donation to the cause? 

Mr. Sigur. Might have an interest, something like that. 

Mr. Cohen. Might have an interest. 

Mr. Sigur. Something like that, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you think that you were, in fact, helping to solic¬ 
it assistance for the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. I never particularly thought of it one way or the 
other, but I guess that's right. I mean, I just never—I never 
thought of it particularly. 

Mr. Cohen. You wouldn't disagree with that characterization 
that the purpose that you were serving in the direction of North 
was to go help solicit assistance from this country, from this repre¬ 
sentative that you do business with on a frequent basis? 
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Mr. Sigur. To see whether there was some possibility, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. As a matter of fact, in your experience you have not 
known this country to go around and sort of offer charitable dona¬ 
tions to causes in other parts of the world? 

Mr. Sigur. Not to my knowledge, no, Senator. 

Mr. Cohen. That would not have been your experience? 

Mr. Sigur. That would not have been my experience. 

Mr. Cohen. When you went back and reported to Bud McFarlane 
that, in fact, you had word that they were interested in contribut¬ 
ing the $1 million— 

Mr. Sigur. Well, $1 million was not the figure at that time. 

Mr. Cohen. That they were willing to contribute? 

Mr. Sigur. This man couldn’t respond that way. He is not a 
policy man and he had to go back there, so there was no way—I 
didn’t put it that positively. 

Mr. Cohen. OK. 

Mr. Sigur. I put it that his response was that he thought that 
the only way would be to provide money to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Cohen. You told that to Bud McFarlane later? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And he came back to you and said, in essence, it 
can’t be done through the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Sigur. That’s right. 

Mr. Cohen. Did he add it has to be done through the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. I can’t exactly say what he said specifically, but I— 
that was my indication. But I am not sure exactly. 

Mr. Cohen. What else did he say? 

Mr. Sigur. I don’t know there is much else he would say. That’s 
right. 

Mr. Cohen. You did not notify anyone else in the State Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Cohen. You deal with them on a daily basis, do you not? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did when I was over there, yes. Pretty much on 
a daily basis. But I didn’t talk about this, no. 

Mr. Cohen. I assume you felt that either North or McFarlane or 
Admiral Poindexter did the reporting? 

Mr. Sigur. Sure, I assumed that that was done, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you know whether or not any other staffers were 
approached by Colonel North to perform the same kind of assist¬ 
ance? 

Mr. Sigur. Not to my knowledge, Senator. I have no knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. Cohen. That never came to your attention? 

Mr. Sigur. Never came to my attention. 

Mr. Cohen. No shop talk within the NSC? 

Mr. Sigur. Not with me. 

Mr. Cohen. You don’t engage in shop talk? 

Mr. Sigur. I engage in shop talk, but you have to remember also 
I was a consultant at this time and I wasn’t spending that much 
time there. 

Mr. Cohen. You were there on a limited basis? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, very limited. 
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Mr. Cohen. In fact, you were a scholar, not a professional bu¬ 
reaucrat as such? 

Mr. Sigur. I guess that's the way to put it, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. I am curious, Dr. Sigur, we have two exhibits that 
have been referred to this afternoon- 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Both of which were written by Colonel North. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And you have indicated that you have very high 
regard for his honesty. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. You never suspected or had reason to believe that he 
would mislead you? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Cohen. Or say anything false about you? 

Mr. Sigur. I have no reason to believe that. 

Mr. Cohen. And yet one of the memos indicates that you were 
asked to go back a third time to Country Number Three. 

Mr. Sigur. That's right. 

Mr. Cohen. And that's wrong. 

Mr. Sigur. Well, let me put it this way, Senator. I have no recol¬ 
lection of that at all. Of course, you understand I was in the State 
Department at that time. I had already moved away from there. I 
don't know whether he thought that he had said something to me, 
but I never went back. I never talked to anyone about it. I just 
have no recollection of that whatsoever. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, could it be true? 

Mr. Sigur. I suppose he could have said something in which he 
thought he was saying something like that to me, but I don't re¬ 
member that. 

Mr. Cohen. All right. 

Mr. Sigur. It just doesn't ring a bell at all. 

Mr. Cohen. The second exhibit we have is a memo with you 
meeting at the Cosmos Club? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And you said you were present throughout? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I was not, but—because he made a mistake 
there, I guess. He could easily—I mean, I left for about five or ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Cohen. You left about 5 or 10 minutes out of a total meeting 
of an hour or so? 

Mr. Sigur. About an hour, I would say. 

Mr. Cohen. During the course of that hour or so, you were at 
least a listener, if not a participant in the conversation? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I was a listener. I did not participate but I lis¬ 
tened. 

Mr. Cohen. Pretty important discussion carried on that day, 
wasn't there? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I thought it was. In the sense of the whole—a 
lot of the discussion took place generally about the situation in 
that part of the world and Soviet goals and aims and so forth. 
These things were discussed at some length, as I remember it, and 
then- 
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Mr. Cohen. Wasn’t a question raised about whether this country 
would be interested in purchasing arms from another country and 
shipping them to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. I don’t recall that at all. 

Mr. Cohen. You don’t recall that at all? 

Mr. Sigur. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you recall any concern being raised about the fal¬ 
sification of end-user certificates? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I do not. I don’t think that took place while I was 
there. 

Mr. Cohen. Could that have taken place in that 25-minute period 
of time when you were not there? 

Mr. Sigur. It could have, or it could have taken place afterwards, 
when they were still in the club, but- 

Mr. Cohen. You left? 

Mr. Sigur. I left. We walked out together and I left, and when I 
left they were standing there talking. I don’t know what finally 
happened. I assumed it was just a brief talk, you know what I 
mean—2-3 minutes. I have no idea what- 

Mr. Cohen. If any discussion ever took place about end user cer¬ 
tificates you were not aware of it? 

Mr. Sigur. I was not aware of it, no, Senator. 

Mr. Cohen. Why did you stay at the first breakfast meeting with 
Country Three, when you had set up this meeting with Colonel 
North, who said wait a minute, let me deal with this individual, 
how about an introduction, Dr. Sigur, right? Why did you stay for 
breakfast that time? 

Mr. Sigur. With North? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes. 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, I did not. 

Mr. Cohen. Why didn’t you? 

Mr. Sigur. Why didn’t I? 

Mr. Cohen. Right. 

Mr. Sigur. I think I had something else to do. I can’t remember. 
I don’t think it was anything specific in it. I brought him over. I 
believe I had another appointment, and I introduced him and I left. 

Mr. Cohen. This wasn’t a case of Colonel North telling you that 
we have some private matters we want to discuss? 

Mr. Sigur. I don’t remember that. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Cohen. That wasn’t it? 

Mr. Sigur. He may have said to me there is no need for you to 
take part in this discussion. I don’t remember. It is conceivable 
but- 

Mr. Cohen. You knew what was going to take place at that dis¬ 
cussion? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I knew what he said that he thought he was 
going to say. My understanding was something about getting some 
of their people into contact with the Contra leadership. That is all I 
knew. 

Mr. Cohen. You knew he was going to have a discussion as to 
how this Country Three could in fact arrange a contribution direct¬ 
ly to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. That was my—well, that certainly was my under¬ 
standing, yes. 
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Mr. Cohen. So you don't have any question, Dr. Sigur, that this 
constituted a solicitation not only on your part, but Ollie North's? 
We have been dancing around this issue. 

Mr. Sigur. Sure, no question. Yes, I guess so. 

Mr. Cohen. That in fact was the purpose. 

Let me turn your attention, if I can, to a trip you made with the 
Secretary during which a question was raised about another solici¬ 
tation of funds. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. As I understand it, you sort of cautioned against 
such a solicitation during that particular trip, did you not? 

Mr. Sigur. I wouldn't put it quite like that. What I- 

Mr. Cohen. Why don't you put it real candidly then? 

Mr. Sigur. I will put it candidly. What we talked about was the 
way to approach this particular country and my suggesting was 
that we do it in accordance with the thinking of the American Am¬ 
bassador there, who understood the situation better than we did 
perhaps, and that- 

Mr. Cohen. Why did he understand it better than you? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, he lived there and he knew the cast of charac¬ 
ters a lot better than I did, or anyone else, so it was just, seemed to 
me that that was the way to approach it. And so that is the way it 
was handled. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, did the Secretary have a bank account number 
given to him by Lt. Col. North? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, I don't believe so. The Secretary himself? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes. 

Mr. Sigur. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Cohen. You don't recall whether he was given a bank ac¬ 
count number? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, no, I don't think so. Not himself, no. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you take that opportunity, during the course of 
that discussion on the long trip over to talk about Colonel North's 
activities with respect to raising funds for the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Cohen. Did the Secretary appear to be unaware that others 
were being requested to raise money, was this the first time, to 
your knowledge, he actually was going to participate in the solicita¬ 
tion of funds? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, again, it is the first time that I had even spoken 
to him about this. As I say, on the whole question of what was done 
previously, in some of the countries that you mentioned, and that I 
was involved in, I mean, my assumption was that at the top levels 
of our government this was known and this was decided. So—but 
that is all. There was never any discussion between him and me on 
it. 

Mr. Cohen. Just so the record is clear on this, this was during 
1986 was it not? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Cohen. At a time when such a solicitation for humanitarian 
assistance would be acceptable? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I guess that is right. I mean, I assume so. As I 
say, I didn't question the legality of this. 

Mr. Cohen. I think that is all I have. 
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Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Sigur, it is a pleasure seeing you here, 
thank you for coming. 

Mr. Sigur. Thank you. 

Mr. Courter. You indicated in one of your answers to questions 
that came just a few moments ago that you were uneasy about the 
fact that you were either soliciting or talking to countries with 
regard to their sending humanitarian aid or other types of aid to 
Central America; is that correct? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I wouldn't say I was uneasy. I was saying I just 
wanted to get it straight that it was OK. That is all. I wasn't really 
uneasy in that sense. 

Mr. Courter. You were deposed by one of the counsels to this 
committee. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And without— I will show it to you if you have to 
see it, but without showing you your full testimony, it is my under¬ 
standing upon being pressed on that point, that you indicated that 
you were uneasy about it, because of the country, Country Number 
Three, not because you were approaching anybody with respect to 
soliciting money. 

Mr. Sigur. I don't recall- 

Mr. Courter, Should I show you that? 

Mr. Sigur. Would you? Yes, if you would do that. 

Mr. Courter. All right. 

Mr. Sigur. That would help me. 

Mr. Courter. Just read that to yourself, please. 

Mr. Sigur. The point was here, providing the funds directly 
through the U.S. Government. It seemed to me, given this kind of a 
situation- 

Mr. Courter. You were quizzical, you were concerned. 

Mr. Sigur. I was quizzical about it. 

Mr. Courter. Because of the third country and not because of 
the request. 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. That is correct? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. My understanding of your answer to a prior ques¬ 
tion was you were concerned about dealing with any country? 

Mr. Sigur. Not, not specifically. 

Mr. Courter. And you were concerned with respect to the indi¬ 
vidual country? 

Mr. Sigur. No, that is correct. You are right. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you. 

Mr. Sigur. You are right about that, Mr. Congressman, you are 
right. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. Sigur, you indicated in response to another 
question that you had never—it was unusual, you had never heard 
of an arrangement whereby another country, a third country, 
would assist the United States covertly. 
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Mr. Sigur. Well, all I can say is to my own knowledge, I didn’t 
have that kind of information. I mean, obviously we worked with 
other countries, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Courter. Would it surprise you if you found out that lots of 
countries are helping in U.S. foreign policy? 

Mr. Sigur. No, no, I think lots of countries do help in our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Courter. Are you happy that they do? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, indeed. 

Mr. Courter. So, it is not unusual that they help out in a cover 
manner? 

Mr. Sigur. No, it is not unusual, as I say, but I have no specific 
concrete knowledge of something of this kind. 

Mr. Courter. You have probably read press reports where coun¬ 
tries have been assisting the Mujahaddin in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And they may be doing so upon the request of the 
United States? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. That is possible. 

Mr. Courter. They may be doing so as well not only because of 
that request, but because they think it is the proper and just thing 
to do. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, indeed, they might. 

Mr. Courter. You have read those press reports where other 
countries- 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. Unnamed today are assisting the Mujahaddin in 
Afghanistan? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. I have read those reports, yes. 

Mr. Courter. Have you ever read any press reports where coun¬ 
tries have helped Jonas Savimbi in Angola besides the United 
States covertly? 

Mr. Sigur. I guess I have. I am not that up on it, but- 

Mr. Courter. You have read those reports. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And it wouldn’t surprise you? 

Mr. Sigur. Wouldn’t surprise me, no, as I say, a lot of people 
have their own interests involved just because the United States 
happens to be doing the same thing, might be doing the same 
thing, isn’t- 

Mr. Courter. My point is the fact that the response you gave 
before was misleading, at least to this member. 

Mr. Sigur. I see. 

Mr. Courter. How about Central America? Have you ever read 
any press reports that countries in the Americas besides the 
United States have helped covertly the Contras in Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. Sigur. I have read things, but I don’t know that for a fact. 

Mr. Courter. If I told you that it was true, would it surprise 
you? 

Mr. Sigur. No, not particularly, no. 

Mr. Courter. In other words, when you made the statement, I 
guess I misconstrued it? 

Mr. Sigur. I think so. 
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Mr. Courter. There are plenty of examples whereby third coun¬ 
tries have covertly assisted the United States by giving money, by 
giving supplies, by giving ammunition, by giving military equip¬ 
ment, by giving cash? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. You talked quite a bit, Mr. Sigur, about the con¬ 
versation you had in the Cosmos Club. I believe that was relative 
to Country Number Four. 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. And you indicated that the memorandum which 
was shown to you just an hour ago that was written by Oliver 
North, was not your understanding as to the main topic of the sub¬ 
ject matter? 

Mr. Sigur. Not while I was—as I understand it, when I partici¬ 
pated, that is right. 

Mr. Courter. Did you listen very carefully to the conversation? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn't listen all that carefully, no. 

Mr. Courter. Do you recall the conversation quite specifically? 

Mr. Sigur. I recall the general thrust of the conversation, Mr. 
Congressman, it is very difficult for me to recall the specifics of it. 

Mr. Courter. Is it possible that this memorandum of Oliver 
North was his true and honest recollection of the main thrust of 
the meeting? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, I think it is quite possible that he talked about 
here is what he felt was the significant element of that meeting. 
And it is quite possible, as I said, that it took place. But not while I 
was there, as I recall it. 

Mr. Courter. The sit-down portion of that meeting lasted about 
an hour? 

Mr. Sigur. About an hour, as I remember. 

Mr. Courter. During that one hour during the sit-down portion 
of the meeting, you were not paying very careful attention to the 
conversation? 

Mr. Sigur. Not that much attention, no. 

Mr. Courter. Also, you indicated that you left for 5 or 10 min¬ 
utes during the sit-down- 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. Portion of the conversation. 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. You further testified that you left the meeting, you 
stood up and left when it appeared to be over. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. But as you left the Cosmos Club, the two individ¬ 
uals, Mr. North and the other individual, representing Country 
Number Four, stayed. 

Mr. Sigur. As I recall, they stayed and they were talking when I 
walked out. 

Mr. Courter. And they were talking? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. Did you see them leave as you left? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Courter. Did you see them leave at all? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 
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Mr. Courter. Is it possible the one hour meeting perhaps was an 
hour and a half? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, it is quite possible. Indeed. 

Mr. Courter. You indicated that when Oliver North asked you 
to approach another country, you indicated it was for humanitari¬ 
an aid. He made that point? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And you asked him whether it was legal? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I asked the question, as I say, it was somewhat 
pro forma rather than anything else. I never thought it wasn't spe¬ 
cifically. 

Mr. Courter. The reason you sought Oliver North's legal advice 
was because you didn't think it was illegal? 

Mr. Sigur. I would say that is right, yes. 

Mr. Courter. If you were sincerely suspicious, certainly you 
would have gone to counsel. 

Mr. Sigur. No, I was not suspicious, though. 

Mr. Courter. You— 

Mr. Sigur. It was only because, as I say, of what I had read in 
the papers and heard about, and of what Congressional action was 
being taken, and I just wanted to sort of be sure that everybody 
was, I guess, that he was looking at that. 

But I have never doubted it. I never thought for a minute that 
there was anything wrong with it, illegal about it. 

Mr. Courter. You indicated that during your conversation with 
Oliver North he indicated that he was hoping for humanitarian 
aid. 

Mr. Sigur. That is what he talked about to me. 

Mr. Courter. Did he ever indicate to you directly that you can 
specifically recall with clarity that he was interested in something 
other than humanitarian aid? 

Mr. Sigur. No. He did not. 

Mr. Courter. Did you ever have a conversation with Bud McFar- 
lane where he indicated to you that he was interested in something 
else from third countries, whether humanitarian or otherwise? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Courter. Did you have any direct conversations with Bud 
McFarlane with respect to solicitation of third countries? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Courter. You didn’t have any conversation with Admiral 
Poindexter about that? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Courter. With the President of the United States about 
that? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Courter. Did any one of those individuals I just mentioned 
now ask you to do something that they believed was illegal or that 
you thought was illegal? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I have no reason to believe that. 

Mr. Courter. What would you have done had someone asked you 
to do something that you knew was illegal? 

Mr. Sigur. I wouldn't do it. 

Mr. Courter. And you did everything that you were asked to do? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 
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Mr. Courter. Therefore, you, I assume, as you assumed it was 
perfectly legal? 

Mr. Sigur. Sure. Fundamentally I was getting people in touch, 
which is part of what you do when you deal in a collegial form of 
government. You try to do what people ask you to do. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. Sigur- 

Mr. Sigur. Unless you think there is something terribly wrong 
with it. 

Mr. Courter. And you didn’t? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn’t, no. Indeed, I didn’t. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. Sigur—Dr. Sigur, excuse me. 

Mr. Sigur. Doesn’t matter. Say it any way you want, Mr. Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr. Courter. You have spent a great deal of time in reading his¬ 
tory and following current events, particularly as they concern 
East Asia and the Pacific. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. I mean that is the reason you were employed by 
the National Security Council? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. That is the topic you are teaching now? 

Mr. Sigur. Was. 

Mr. Courter. Or in that area of expertise? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. You were hired because of that area of expertise? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Courter. And also that is the reason you are now, I think, 
under retainer with the National Security Council because of your 
expertise? 

Mr. Sigur. Not anymore. I am with the State Department now. 

Mr. Courter. But you were? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. It was because of your expertise in that region of 
the world? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. In fact, you lived in that region of the world for a 
period of time? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. As an expert in that part of the world—let me 
back up, if I may. 

Mr. Sigur. Sure. 

Mr. Courter. I am not sure whether you have listened to these 
hearings, but in case you have not—I don’t blame you if you 
haven’t—in case you have not, I and others have indicated that the 
U.S. foreign policy in Central America has somewhat changed and 
vacilated during the past number of years. Irrespective of whose 
fault that is, it has not been a reliable and consistent policy in Cen¬ 
tral America. Would you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I think there has certainly been quite a bit of 
confusion about it. I suppose that is because there is a great differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to what it ought to be. 

Mr. Courter. Just to refresh everybody’s recollection, there was 
a time when supporting Somoza to a time we helped usher him out, 
the time we gave a hundred million to the Sandinistas, the time we 
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cut off that aid, a time when we gave aid to the resistance, the 
time we cut off that aid, and gave aid again. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. That is rather a vacillating and inconsistent policy. 
With your expertise and in that part of the world in Asia and the 
Pacific, does that create in their governments a sense of reliability 
in the United States? 

Have you ever had discussions with their leaders about the 
United States’ inconsistent foreign policy? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, I think that is always something that you know 
as you look at American foreign policy over the past so many years 
that one can always find in it, Mr. Congressman, a lot of inconsist¬ 
encies. We are not alone in that, regardless, that is true of a lot of 
other countries, as well. 

But it doesn’t help you when people call you and point these 
things out to you. 

Mr. Courter. Have you had conversations with the leaders of 
some of those countries, the numbers of which we have read off 
here, where in the discussion was mentioned the vacillating foreign 
policy of the United States and the unreliability of this country? 

Mr. Sigur. I think they tend to be as generous as they can when 
they talk to me about these things and not really go into that too 
much, but certainly you get it, not so much from the leadership, 
but from others in talking about it. 

Mr. Courter. You know what I am talking about? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And do you agree with what I am talking about? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I agree with it. 

Mr. Courter. You indicated that you had never heard Bud 
McFarlane say categorically at a staff meeting that my interpreta¬ 
tion of this amendment, this restrictive Boland amendment, covers 
the National Security Council? 

Mr. Sigur. I never heard that. 

Mr. Courter. No, you also testified that you did not attend all 
meetings? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Courter. Is it possible or quite possible that he might have 
mentioned it during the time you were not there? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, yes, it is quite possible, yes. He could have. 

Mr. Courter. And to your knowledge, your belief, you worked 
with Bud McFarlane for quite a—he is an honorable and credible 
person? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, indeed. I have great respect for him. 

Mr. Courter. Did you hear any part of his testimony during the 
last four days? 

Mr. Sigur. Some, but not very much. 

Mr. Courter. That part you did hear, did you believe it was cred¬ 
ible? 

Mr. Sigur. What I heard, yes. 

Mr. Courter. Do you have any reason to believe because of your 
relationship and the work that you did with him that he would be 
anything other than honest and forthright as he testified before 
this committee under oath? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, no, I have no reason at all to believe that. 
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Mr. Courter. We talked a few moments ago about your expertise 
in East Asia and the Pacific. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And the vacillating U.S. foreign policy in Central 
America. 

I draw your attention to—this is not in your part of the world, so 
I may read something—to the Organization of American States and 
the Charter of the Organization of American States. 

Is it your understanding that the Charter of the Organization of 
American States indicates that an attack by on country against an¬ 
other is an attack against others that are signatory to that agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Sigur. I really don't know enough about that, Mr. Congress¬ 
man. I can't answer that. 

Mr. Courter. Let me read you, if I may, a report of the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence. That is not something that is in 
control of the party that is in control of the White House, but a 
1983 report that says as follow, and this references El Salvador and 
the insurgents in El Salvador, and the question is whether the San- 
dinista government is assisting the insurgents in El Salvador. I 
quote from the report: 

The insurgents are well trained, well equipped, with modern weapons and sup¬ 
plies and rely on the site in Nicaragua for command and control and for logistical 
support. 

The intelligence supporting these judgments provided to the committee is convinc¬ 
ing. There is further evidence that the Sandinista government in Nicaragua is help¬ 
ing train insurgents and is transferring arms and financial support from and 
through Nicaragua to the insurgents. 

They are further providing the insurgencies’ bases of operations in Nicaragua. 
Cuban involvement, especially in providing arms, is also evident. 

Let me just read a little further on. There is also in the next 
year, the same intelligence authorization committee, in a state¬ 
ment had the following thing to say, 

By providing military support, including arms, training, logistical command and 
control, and communications activities to groups seeking to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment of El Salvador and other Central American governments, the Government of 
National Reconstruction of Nicaragua—the Sandinistas—has violated Article 18 of 
the Charter of the Organization of American States. 

Now, is your interpretation of that paragraph the same as mine, 
and mine is that the Intelligence Committee found that the Nicara¬ 
guan government was, in fact, in violation of the Organization of 
American States Charter? 

Mr. Sigur. That is the way it looks, Mr. Congressman, certainly. 

Mr. Courter. Did you ever have conversations with leaders or 
citizens who perhaps were more frank than leaders in the East 
Asia area and the Pacific, wherein they indicated that it appears 
rather strange that the United States is doing nothing with regards 
to the enforcing of a treaty which by their own Congress says other 
countries are violating? 

Mr. Sigur. I never had any specific conversations, I don't think, 
about the treaty, and other countries violating that. I don't recall 
that, but again, that wouldn't necessarily be something that I 
would have conversations about, you know, about that very specifi¬ 
cally. 

I just don't remember that kind of conversation. 
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Mr. Courter. Dr. Sigur, I remember when I was reading your 
transcript I believe, I recall that there was some confusion over the 
dates of some of these meetings- 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. That you were talking about. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. And the fact you had them in one period of time 
perhaps even a year off. 

Mr. Sigur. Right. Right. I was a bit—I wasn't sure then, but I 
have gone back over my daily appointment book, and I have been 
able to clarify it a bit. 

Mr. Courter. Did you keep notes or memoranda of these meet¬ 
ings? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I did not. 

Mr. Courter. So, your recollection of the meetings is based 
on- 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Courter. Just that, not a fresh recollection. 

Mr. Sigur. Just a recollection, that is right. 

Mr. Courter. On your understanding and reference of what oc¬ 
curred many, many months ago. 

Mr. Sigur. Indeed. So, I think that is absolutely right. That is 
why I say I have always tried to say as I recall and to the best of 
my memory. 

That is the way I have to put it, because that is the way I re¬ 
member these things, and so I have to be very, very sure that I am 
not too categorical on this. 

Mr. Courter. No fear of that. 

Did you in your working with Robert McFarlane—and you work 
with him and you spoke to people that you knew him very well- 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. Did he have—and I think this is a fair question 
that would be permitted in a court of law—did he have the reputa¬ 
tion among his peers and in his community of being a man of ve¬ 
racity and integrity and honesty? 

Mr. Sigur. Absolutely. 

Mr. Courter. The same question with regard to Oliver North. 

You worked with him side by side. You worked closely with him, 
knew the reputation that he had among his peers. Did he, as well, 
enjoy a reputation of being honest and of integrity? 

Mr. Sigur. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Courter. Then you hold those beliefs today? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. I have no reason not to. 

Mr. Courter. I understand my 20 minutes is up so quickly, at 
least for me. I apologize to the Chair if I ran over. 

Thank you, Dr. Sigur. 

Mr. Sigur. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Your 20 minutes are up—your 27 minutes 
are up, actually. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Cohen. Do I have a chance at redirect? 

Chairman Hamilton. We will proceed now under the 5-minute 
rule for the other members, and the Chair turns to Chairman 
Inouye. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Boren. 
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Mr. Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

At the risk of setting a dangerous precedent, in the hope of 
moving us along, I will pass my turn for questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Doctor, would you tell us whether or not the State 
Department is involved in intelligence activities? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, we have an intelligence group in the State De¬ 
partment, INR, and so they provide us with their own intelligence 
assessments and so forth. 

I don't know what that means in terms of your question, Sena¬ 
tor, whether we are involved or not in terms of intelligence activi¬ 
ties. I am not sure I can give a proper opinion on that. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, I am exploring the Boland amendment as to 
an entity of the United States involved in intelligence activity, as 
to whether or not that language would include the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Sigur. I understand, Senator. I am just not as sure of that. 

From a legal point of view, I don't think I can respond to you on 
that. I don't know. 

Mr. Heflin. Do you recall that the National Security Council, 
after the Boland amendment was passed, whether there was any 
schooling, any information, meetings of officials pertaining to the 
import of the Boland amendment? 

Mr. Sigur. I do not recall that, Senator. 

Mr. Heflin. Let me ask you about Country Number Four. Ac¬ 
cording to your other testimony, I believe there was a meeting set 
up with a General of Country Four at the Cosmos Club in which 
there were some discussions pertaining of military equipment or 
the selling of military equipment to the Contras. 

Do you know whether or not that discussion led to a sale of mili¬ 
tary equipment from Country Four to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. I have no knowledge of that, Senator, what followed 
as a result of the discussion there. 

Mr. Heflin. Would that have been a conversation in a meeting 
that occurred somewhere around in November of 1984? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. That is when the meeting took place. 

Mr. Heflin. And at that time was there any discussion that 
Boland had been adopted a short time previous too that between 
you and, I believe, Colonel North? 

Mr. Sigur. There was no specific discussion. 

As I say, I did raise the question to him of—I did ask him about 
whether the conversation that he had had and the things that he 
had discussed were legal, and he said yes, and I don't know—I 
don’t think we ever specifically mentioned—clearly, I was—I was 
referring to actions that had been taken by the Congress. 

Mr. Heflin. Now, the other instances that you have testified 
about deal with the issue of solicitation of assistance, but on this 
instance it was the issue of the sale from this country of arms to 
the Contras. 

Mr. Sigur. In particular, Country Number Four. 

As I said, not necessarily to the Contras. It was a broad discus¬ 
sion of to the area, and to other people in the area, other possible 
countries in the area. It wasn't specifically, as I understood the dis¬ 
cussion that I participated in, directed necessarily to the Contras. 
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Mr. Heflin. But the Contras were specifically mentioned? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, the Contras were mentioned certainly in the 
course of the discussion, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. And other countries in addition to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. It wasn't quite that way. 

It was a question of sale of arms to the region and to countries in 
the region which would benefit and which would be of assistance 
beneficially to the Contras. But it was wasn't necessarily directed 
to them. 

Mr. Heflin. Was there a regional purchasing entity? 

Mr. Sigur. Not to my knowledge. I don't know anything about 
that, Senator. 

Mr. Heflin. If there was a sale- 

Mr. Sigur. To another country in the region. A specific country, 
perhaps—I don't recall the countries, but I think that is the way I 
understood it. 

Mr. Heflin. You did not hear any more about this at any other 
time? 

Mr. Sigur. No, sir, I don't recall that. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Heflin. Was any quid pro quo brought up at that time rela¬ 
tive to the—if you will sell to the Contras and other countries, that 
there will be some type of return of a favor from the United 
States? 

Mr. Sigur. Not to my knowledge, Senator. I heard nothing of 
that sort. 

Mr. Heflin. This was strictly a money proposition? 

Mr. Sigur. That was my understanding of it. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. That is all. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascell. Dr. Sigur, just two questions. How did you get on 
the National Security Council? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I was asked to come by J. Clarke, who was then 
the National Security Adviser. I don't know why he did it, but in 
any event, he called me and asked me if I would come. 

Mr. Fascell. How did you get into the State Department? 

Mr. Sigur. I was asked by Secretary Shultz to become Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Fascell. And that was last year some time? 

Mr. Sigur. That was when I moved from the University over the 
State Department, but I had talked about it earlier than that, a 
few months earlier. These things take time. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sigur, just a couple of questions. 

You indicated that your first meeting, as I understood it, with a 
representative of Country Three was July of 1985? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. You indicated that the Contras were in need of hu¬ 
manitarian assistance? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 
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Mr. Hatch. Were you aware that in July of 1983 both Houses of 
Congress passed legislation proposed $27 million to the Contras in 
humanitarian aid? 

Mr. Sigur. I was not. 

Mr. Hatch. Then our next Contract with the representative from 
Country Three was in the fall of 1985, is that right? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. This contact also occurred then after Congress had 
itself proposed $27 million for humanitarian aid, is that right? 

Mr. Sigur. You see, I wasn’t up on all these things, Senator. I 
appreciate what you are saying, but I was not aware of all of this. 

Mr. Hatch. I understand. I point that out because these two con¬ 
tacts in Country Three occurred in July and the fall of 1985.1 don’t 
know how anybody could claim that these meetings would be in 
violation of the Boland amendment if the Congress passed humani¬ 
tarian assistance at that time. I wanted to point that out, and 
maybe help you along here a little bit. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Broomfield. You mentioned that you had contacts with 
Countries Three, Four and Five? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Broomfield. How successful were you in generating funds 
for the Contras, total amount for these three countries? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, the only request or discussions with funds was 
with Country Three. The other two had nothing to do with that, 
nothing to do with funding. 

Mr. Broomfield. To your knowledge, are there any foreign coun¬ 
tries currently providing funds for other aid to the Contras? 

Mr. Sigur. I just don’t know that, Mr. Congressman. I have no 
knowledge of that. 

Mr. Broomfield. How long since you left the NSC? 

Mr. Sigur. I left—I was a consultant until March of last year— 
1986, and I have been at the State Department ever since. 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Sarbanes? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Dr. Sigur, do I understand that you did for about 
a year and a half on a part-time basis in the NSC what you were 
previously doing on a full-time basis? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right, Senator. 

Mr. Sarbanes. That really is a full-time job, though, isn’t it? 

Mr. Sigur. No. I was asked by Mr. McFarlane to continue to 
oversee Asian policy. He knew that my time would be quite limited 
in terms of what I could do, and that was right, but he still wanted 
me to do that, and I agreed. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In this conversation you had with Colonel North 
when he asked you to get in touch with a representative of Country 
Three, he told you that Mr. McFarlane wanted you to do that? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you assumed that Mr. McFarlane wanted 
you to do it on the basis of Colonel North’s representation? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So, you proceeded to do that and came back and 
reported on that meeting to Mr. McFarlane? 
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Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did Mr. McFarlane, by his conduct, indicate to 
you that in fact Colonel North had been correct when he represent¬ 
ed what Mr. McFarlane wanted you to do? 

Mr. Sigur. He gave nothing to indicate he hadn’t been. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You were reporting to him on something that Mr. 
McFarlane wanted you to do; is that correct? 

Mr. Sigur. That was my understanding. I had no reason to think 
otherwise. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Were you throughout this period told that there 
were others soliciting any of these countries that have been men¬ 
tioned with you today, were being solicited for funds? 

Mr. Sigur. No, Senator. 

Mr. Sarbanes. People in the private sector solicited them for 
funds? 

Mr. Sigur. I didn’t know about that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You didn’t know about General Singlaub- 

Mr. Sigur. An individual whom I met from that country did say 
to me sometime, and I don’t remember when it was, that General 
Singlaub had been in his country and had been talking to people 
about funds for the Contras. 

I told that to Colonel North and that was the end of that. That is 
all there was to it. He did mention that. I can’t remember exactly 
when that was. It was probably sometime in the late fall of 1985 or 
winter of 1985 or sometime, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But it was indicated to you by the representative 
of one of these countries that General Singlaub had approached 
their country- 

Mr. Sigur. Or had been talking to people. I don’t know with 
whom he talked, but that was what was said. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You responded to Senator Cohen, but would you 
tell us a bit more about the prospective solicitation by the Secre¬ 
tary of State on your trip? How did that come up, how did you 
become aware that that was even a possibility of taking place? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, we began—he asked me to discuss with him the 
possibility of approaches to that country. I mean, my understand¬ 
ing was a decision had been made to approach that country for an 
amount of money, and so, we discussed the ways in which to go 
about it. That was it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But the Secretary of State raised that issue with 
you? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In other words, he placed it on the agenda with 
you? 

Mr. Sigur. That is right. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Was this when you had departed on the trip, or 
while you were preparing for it here? 

Mr. Sigur. We were on the trip. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You were already on the trip? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Was the Secretary’s view at that time that he was 
going to raise this matter in the course of the trip himself? 

Mr. Sigur. Well, I don’t think it is something that he had specifi¬ 
cally on his mind. We talked about various approaches and the ap- 
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proach—the approach that we decided upon was to talk to our am¬ 
bassador about it and get his thoughts about how the approach 
should be made. 

As I say, my understanding was the idea of approaching him had 
been determined. This was not something up for discussion. The 
discussion was simply how to go about it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Was one of the possibilities that the Secretary 
should approach him directly himself? 

Mr. Sigur. That was always a possibility, but that was discarded. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You advised against that idea? 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Were you aware of the extensive, apparently, con¬ 
tacts between Colonel North and Director Casey? 

Mr. Sigur. No. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you have any sense of that when you were on 
the NSC staff? 

Mr. Sigur. No, I didn't. I didn't know what that relationship 
was. Obviously he had relations with people in the agency, so did 
everybody for that matter. In terms of this, I had no knowledge of 
his relationship with the Director. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And I take it from the way you responded earlier 
to questions it was not your sense that Colonel North was on his 
own mission. You had the sense that he was acting under supervi¬ 
sion and orders? 

Mr. Sigur. No question in my mind. I never thought for a 
minute that he was doing anything on his own. I assumed he was 
carrying out U.S. Government policy as he understood and as pre¬ 
sented to him. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Who was presenting it to him? 

Mr. Sigur. He was extremely close to the National Security Ad¬ 
viser and I assumed that is where it was coming from. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Dr. Sigur, of the six countries that we referred to digi¬ 
tally, every one of them, it could be fairly said, is anti-Soviet. 

Mr. Sigur. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hyde. And while the implication has been planted here and 
there that there may be quid pro quos for this sort of contribution, 
the fact is that every one of those countries, and I am not assuming 
that any or every one of them made a contribution, would not be 
happy to see a Soviet power projected into another portion of the 
world even if it wasn't in their front yard, even if it is in our front 
yard, they wouldn't be happy to see Soviet expansionism; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Sigur. That is correct. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Doctor. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator McClure. 

Mr. McClure. I have no questions at this time. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Dr. Sigur, just following up on my colleague, Mr. 
Courter, and my colleague, Orin Hatch, there was no question 
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whatsoever that the discussion about the money from Country 
Three was that it was humanitarian aid? 

Mr. Sigur. Not in my understanding of it, that is right. 

Mr. Rudman. No confusion in your mind that is what was repre¬ 
sented? 

Mr. Sigur. Not in my mind. I was absolutely clear on it. 

Mr. Rudman. I think the record ought to show something, let the 
record show that the several million dollars from Country Three 
was transferred into the Swiss bank account of that great world 
humanitarian organization, Lake Resources, who has not been 
known for buying much rice or wheat, and further that Country 
Three might be somewhat disturbed to know that that several mil¬ 
lion dollars presently conceivably could be in a certificate deposit 
in the name of Albert Hakim. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Rodino? 

Mr. Rodino. No questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. No questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum? 

Mr. McCollum. No questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. DeWine? 

Mr. DeWine. No questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Stokes? 

Mr. Stokes. No questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. I have no questions. We have completed 
this side, Mr. Inouye. 

Chairman Inouye. I had a lot of questions, but I will pass. 

Chairman Hamilton. I want to express my appreciation to the 
restraint by Senators and Members this afternoon. Mr. Sigur, 
thank you for your cooperation and you are excused. 

We will take a 5-minute recess while we prepare for the next 
witness. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings will resume. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert Owen. 

Mr. Owen, would you stand, please, to take the oath. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairman Hamilton. You may be seated. 

The questioning will begin by counsel, Mr. Neil Eggleston. 

Mr. Eggleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, some months ago you were subpoenaed- 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Owen has submitted an opening 
statement. I find it personally quite interesting and I wonder if he 
may be accorded the same permission that other members were ac¬ 
corded, to read his opening statement. 

Chairman Hamilton. He will be permitted to read that at the 
appropriate time, Mr. Hyde. We want to ask preliminary questions 
first and, after the grant of immunity, the statement may be read. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, some months ago you were subpoe¬ 
naed to testify at depositions, and those subpoenas were issued by 
the Senate and House Select Committees; is that correct? 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT W. OWEN 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And at that time you elected not to testify and 
to assert your fifth amendment privilege to refuse; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, that's correct. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, this is a new proceeding and you 
must make a new decision about whether or not you are going to 
testify without immunity. 

I take it that you are going to refuse to testify without immunity; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me ask you now, as I asked you in the depo¬ 
sition, one question before immunity is granted. Do you know a 
man by the name of Lieutenant Colonel Oliver North? 

Mr. Owen. I respectfully exercise my rights under the Constitu¬ 
tional amendment not to answer that question. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Chairman, the witness has refused to 
answer a question posed to him by this committee. I request that 
the Chairmen of the two committees communicate the immunity 
order to Mr. Owen. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Owen, I am hereby communicating to 
you an Order issued to the House Committee by the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. The Order provides, in sub¬ 
stance, that you may not refuse to provide evidence on the basis of 
your privilege against self-incrimination. It provides that evidence 
obtained from you under the Order may not be used against you in 
any criminal proceeding. 

A copy of the Order is at the witness table. Pursuant to the 
Order, I direct you to answer the questions put to you, and I recog¬ 
nize Chairman Inouye. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Owen, I communicate a similar Order ob¬ 
tained by the Senate Select Committee, which is also at the witness 
table, and accordingly I, too, direct you to answer the questions put 
to you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Owen, the immunity procedure is com¬ 
plete. 

I understand you have a brief opening statement, of which we 
have copies. You may read that statement, and then Mr. Eggleston 
will resume questioning. 

Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, sir. 

You have heard from a former general, a former National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser and an Assistant Secretary of State. I was but a pri¬ 
vate foot soldier who believed in the cause of the Nicaraguan demo¬ 
cratic resistance. I was not a policy maker, but where possible I 
made my views known. 

What I know and did, I want to share with the American people 
and the committees. If my knowledge and observations can contrib¬ 
ute to the dialogue and the American people's understanding of the 
Nicaraguan civil war, I will consider my appearance a success. 

But, more importantly, I would hope my testimony will lend 
itself in some small way to shifting the well warranted national 
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debate from one of exaggeration as to what happened to one which 
is more understanding why it happened. 

Mr. Jimmy Dubin, a retired lawyer who attended Monday's hear¬ 
ing, told the New York Times, “Most of us don't know what’s going 
on in Nicaragua. . . . We don't know whether to support the Con¬ 
tras or the Sandinistas. So we don't know if the President was 
wrong or Congress is, as usual, ill advised.” 

I think Mr. Dubin was speaking for the majority of Americans, 
as most probably think the same way. They do not understand 
how, much less why, we find ourselves in this situation. 

Some of you spoke in your opening remarks about the process by 
which foreign policy is conducted and formulated. Yet you neglect¬ 
ed to mention the motivation or the purpose of our foreign policy. 
It is my opinion that you cannot talk about process without talking 
about motivation and purpose. 

You say the American people have a right to know what hap¬ 
pened. I agree with you. But they have a right to know not only 
the what, but the why, as well. 

Why did the administration have to turn to foreign allies and 
people outside of government to carry out some aspects of a stated 
foreign policy? And why did private American citizens choose to 
risk their “lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor” to help a 
rag-tag army, the majority of whom are poor compasinos? 

Senator Inouye, in your opening remarks you characterized this 
whole story as “both sad and sordid.” I believe there is another 
side. This is also a story of courage and compassion, caring and 
sharing—of doing what is right, and dying for a cause. 

Most of us did not go into this for money or because of the poli¬ 
tics of the Nicaraguan exile community in Miami, nor for the San 
Jose politicians or the Tegucigalpa commandantes. In fact, I put 
some of the money earmarked for my compensation back into the 
effort to cover costs and expenses, as I think others did. Some made 
the ultimate sacrifice; they gave up their lives. 

Many got involved because we cared about those Nicaraguans 
willingly fighting, bleeding and dying in the jungles so that some 
day they might be able to enjoy some of the same freedoms we 
Americans take for granted every day. 

And, in truth, taking the long view, they—we—are fighting for 
our freedom, too. The totalitarian dictatorship in Communist Nica¬ 
ragua is a strategic threat to the rest of Central and Latin Amer¬ 
ica. And to the United States. 

Make no mistake, the hard-core Sandinistas mean our nation 
harm, to say nothing of the harm they mean to the common people 
of Nicaragua and elsewhere in the Americas. Theirs is a govern¬ 
ment that rules by torture and terror, fear and force. 

I think, when these hearings are over, fair-minded people will 
conclude that the Senate, the House and the administration are all 
partially responsible for what happened. 

The responsibility does not rest solely on the shoulders of Oliver 
North, Robert McFarlane, John Poindexter, or Richard Secord. 
Some of it rests on Congress for initially approving monies to arm 
and send into the field young and old Nicaraguans whose only goal 
was to help themselves return to their native land and live in 
peace and freedom. 
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It was Congress which over the years appropriated start-up funds 
and lethal assistance, then cut off all aid, a year later voted for hu¬ 
manitarian assistance, and then voted for lethal aid once again. I 
think the American people have a tough time understanding this 
on-again, off-again policy, to say nothing of our allies in the region. 

I would like to add, there should be no inconsistency in foreign 
policy. If there is, it leads to a loss of confidence and credibility in 
the United States as an ally. How can we, as a nation, be taken 
seriously? Our allies are sometimes more scared of us than they 
are of the Soviets. They are least know where the Soviets stand— 
they are consistent. The United States is not. 

After these hearings, the problem of how to deal with Nicaragua 
will still be there. The Sandinistas and their Soviet, Cuban, East 
German, North Korean and Vietnamese advisers, and various 
international terrorist organizations, will still be ensconced in Ma¬ 
nagua while controlling the reins of power in Nicaragua. 

The Sandinistas will not open up their society and will not stop 
exporting their revolution to other Central American countries, as 
many believe, should aid to the resistance be stopped once again. 
On the Contrary, they will tighten the shackles of oppression 
around the hearts of the Nicaraguan population while spreading 
the revolutionary fever with an even greater and more ruthless 
zeal. 

As Churchill so eloquently said, you cannot “feed all around you 
to the crocodiles on the hopes they'll eat you last." 

I have not meant to start out in an adversarial position, but I 
would not be true to myself, nor to those friends and thousands of 
others who have died trying to recapture the revolution the Sandi¬ 
nistas stole in 1979, unless I said what I believe. 

On a personal note, before I the Nicaraguan 

democratic resistance, I visited and laid out whatQ 

was about to do. He asked me three questions. Would my actions 
be moral? Would they be in the best interests of my country? And, 
wuuM Ihfcyhe legal? I answered yes to them at that time. 

To my wife, my family and my friends, I say thank you for your 
love and unfailing support. To all of my mentors alive and possibly 
listening, I say thank you for your advice, your faith and your 
friendship. 

To those who trusted me in this endeavor, I know you will under¬ 
stand my testifying and breaking silence comes from necessity. 
And I think it is right for the American people and the world to 
know what happened and why. 

In closing, my feelings can best be summarized by what David 
said to his brothers when they challenged his right and ability to 
fight Goliath: “Is there not a cause?" I will ask all of you, is there 
not a just cause? 

I tried to the best of my ability to do my part and am willing to 
stand and fall with the rightness and righteousness of the cause I 
served. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you, Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Eggleston, you may proceed. 

Mr. Eggleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Owen, as a soldier in this war, you are somewhat less well 
known than those two individuals you mention in the first line of 
your opening statement, Mr. McFarlane and Mr. Secord, so let’s 
just take a minute and go through your background. 

I take it you were in your mid-thirties; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you were born in Rhode Island? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And there came a time in the late seventies 
when you graduated from Stanford University? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And after that, you worked in various private 
schools, and finally there came a time in 1982 when you began 
working for Senator Dan Quayle, is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. I came to Washington after going to Thai¬ 
land and working in the U.S. refugee program for a short time. I 
was there long enough to become dangerous, yet not long enough 
to become an expert in what went on over there. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, when you came to Washington, you at some 
time began working for Senator Quayle? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did, after working for the Senate Republican 
Conference. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did there come a time when you began 
working for Gray & Company? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I joined Gray and Company after leaving Sena¬ 
tor Quayle in 1983. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did there come a time when, while you 
were at Gray and Company in or about the spring of 1984 when 
you were approached, or Gray and Company was approached by 
the Contras with respect to a proposal? 

Mr. Owen. I believe in April of 1984, one of Gray and Company’s 
Vice Presidents was approached by a representative of the FDN, 
and at that time, there was talk about the possibility, a possibility 
for Gray and Company doing representation. The person ap¬ 
proached was not someone who was interested in that. 

It was passed through a Senior Vice President, who then asked 
me to further contact with them. Because this was something new 
and different, I went and talked to Colonel Oliver North, who I met 
previously about a year before, and asked him about it. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you had conversations with him then about 
the situation in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. He told me that the Contras knew that 
their funds were running out, and that they had been told to look 
for representation in Washington. 

Mr. Eggleston. From your prior acquaintance with Colonel 
North, you knew him to be someone at the NSC who was involved 
in the Contra account, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yef,when I was working for Senator Quayle, 
an Indiana Nicaraguan who had ^ust 

come in frpm jungles of Nicaragua, and two Americans ViMed 
the Senator and I was asked to speak with them. 

I felt their story needed to be told, so I talked to a number of 
people in Washington, both in the Senate and the House, Depart¬ 
ment of Defense and NSC, and set up an appointment for them. 
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One of the people we met with was Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. And what you have just described is something 
that you did in 1983; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you, in fact, work on a proposal for the Con¬ 
tras in 1984; is that also correct? 

Mr. Owen. Excuse me, in 1984. 

Mr. Eggleston. In 1984, while you were at Gray and Company, 
you began working on a proposal through Gray and Company? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, initially after talking to Colonel North and an¬ 
other representative of Gray and Company, and I put together sev¬ 
eral different proposals. This was at the time when no one quite 
knew where the money for the Contras was going to come from. 

The first proposal was one on setting up proprietary companies 
which could be used to purchase goods overseas and provide assist¬ 
ance to the Contras. Another one was using a nonprofit organiza¬ 
tion to provide assistance through raising funds here in the United 
States to provide humanitarian and non-lethal assistance. 

Mr. Eggleston. Who was the individual at Gray and Company 
with whom you worked in putting this proposal together? 

Mr. Owen. He was a Senior Vice President by the name of Neil 
Livingston. 

Mr. Eggleston. And when you describe the proposal as being a 
proposal to establish proprietaries in Europe in order to buy goods, 
what kinds of goods would be purchased through those proprietar¬ 
ies in Europe? 

Mr. Owen. An Army eats a lot more than it shoots, but you also 
need weapons and arms to provide them. 

Mr. Eggleston. So it was part of that proposal that these compa¬ 
nies be used to purchase weapons overseas? 

Mr. Owen. Potentially, if necessary. 

Mr. Eggleston. And for those weapons, then, to be shipped to 
Contras down in Central America; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That was the idea at the time. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, the original proposal that you first began 
working on, which I take it would have been some sort of a public 
relations type proposal with Mr. Livingston; was that proposal ever 
adopted by the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. No, they felt it would probably be too expensive, and 
also Gray and Company did not feel comfortable representing the 
Contras. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, how did you know that the Contras 
were going to have a need to purchase weapons through proprietar¬ 
ies overseas or through some fashion such as that? 

Mr. Owen. After meeting with Colonel North and coming up 
with a couple of different proposals as far as options that could be 
used to help them, a decision was made that I would go down to 
Central America and visit both Costa Rica and Honduras, and 
come back with a report laying out what the probable needs would 
be for the Contras during the next period of months, and this I did. 

I went to Costa Rica and then on to Honduras. 

Mr. Eggleston. Before you tell us about the trip that you then 
took, this proposal that you have identified which talked about set- 
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ting up the proprietaries, did you show that proposal to Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you discuss it with him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And was it the result of those discussions with 
him that you took this trip down to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. I believe it was because of not only that proposal but 
their other proposals together. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you, in fact, in late May and early June of 
1984 did take a trip to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did private time. I had to take a leave from 
Gray and Company. I used my own money. I flew to Costa Rica 
where I spent probably about 4 or 5 days. Then I flew on to Hondu¬ 
ras and spent about another week. 

Mr. Eggleston. And while down there did you have occasion to 
talk to Contra leaders? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you talk to them about their potential 
funding needs? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And this was a period of time, I take it, when 
although the October 1984 Boland amendment had not yet come 
into effect, the Contras were running out of the ceiling that had 
been imposed on fiscal year 1984; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, everyone knew that the funds were running out. 
When I was there the end of may, beginning of June, they felt they 
might have enough money to sustain themselves through part of 
June. They had bills that were coming down that they weren't 
even paying. 

Mr. Eggleston. When you talked to the Contra leaders about 
their funding requirements, did they tell you approximately how 
much money they thought they would need in order to sustain 
themselves both materially and militarily? 

Mr. Owen. They told me they would need $1 million a month, 
and if they wanted to increase in size they would need about a mil¬ 
lion and a half dollars a month. 

Mr. Eggleston. By “increase in size," do you mean just increase 
the number of men in the military? 

Mr. Owen. Obviously, and also increase the number under arms. 

Mr. Eggleston. After learning this information from the Contra 
leaders about their continued funding requirements, did you return 
to the United States and speak to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did, several memos for him and had a couple 
meetings with him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you describe to him both in memos and in 
personal meetings the funding requirements that the Contras 
would have if they were to continue to operate after the money ran 
out? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did there come a time on or about July 2 of 1984 
when you wrote a letter to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 
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Mr. Eggleston. Could you take a look at exhibit RWOl, which I 
believe is in the book in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 776.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, this is a letter, is it not, addressed to 
Oliver North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. And on page 2 of the letter at the bottom there 
is a signature; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And does that say “Rob”? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And that is you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me start by keeping you on page 2. There is 
a paragraph, indented paragraph, the third indented paragraph, 
that talks about funding requirements. It mentions firecracker 
costs, and it mentions a minimum of $1.5 million. 

Mr. Owen. That wasn't for a large July 4th celebration; that was 
meant to be arms. 

Mr. Eggleston. That was meant to be arms; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. This is one of the ways that you communicated 
to Colonel North about the funding requirements of the Contras; is 
that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I told him both orally and in written form. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention to the first page of 
this memorandum. Let me just indicate and represent to you, Mr. 
Owen, that at the bottom right hand corner of this document there 
is a symbol that says “BKD/FBI”. That is an indication that this 
document was found by the FBI in the offices of Colonel North. 

The third paragraph reads, “As for the toys we talked about,”— 
this is you writing to Colonel North—“I will be having a meeting 
this week to learn what clarifications are needed.” 

Mr. Owen, the references to toys on this paragraph—what is that 
a reference to? 

Mr. Owen. It is a reference to arms. 

Mr. Eggleston. And is this a time when you were actually out 
looking to find arms for the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. No, I wasn't actively looking. The representative who 
I was going to meet for clarification wit was someone who had been 
recommended I talk with, and it was just sort of a chance encoun¬ 
ter, and it evolved from there. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, the paragraph right below the line reads, 
“I just returned from a meeting with the individual who has access 
to the contacts for the toys.” 

That is the individual you just referred to? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And “toys” again means weapons in this line? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Eggleston. “If this is to be a reality, he would like a meet¬ 
ing with you. He does not know with whom I am dealing and won't 
know until it is necessary." 

That is a reference to—the “with whom I am dealing" is a refer¬ 
ence to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. He may only be—excuse me—“It may only be 
assurances that come December or January certain equipment 
could be purchased from here or possibly even from a third coun¬ 
try.” 

I am also reading out of the document which is RWO-1. 

The third country—without identifying it, have you previously 
told me what that country is, Mr. Owen? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure that you asked. 

Mr. Eggleston. Well, let me just represent to you that that is a 
country that has been referred to in this committee hearing, I be¬ 
lieve, as Country Number Six. 

Mr. Owen. OK, if you say so. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, the reference here is a reference to obtaining 
weapons from an individual representing a third country; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, the trip that you took down to Cen¬ 
tral America in late May and early June of 1984 was really the 
first of numerous trips that you thereafter took to Central America 
over the next, I guess it was over two years? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I actually visited Central America oijfc before, 
when I worked for Senator Quale. John Hflj8^$vho is a cokstituelit 
had sent me a round trip ticket from Washi|pon to Costa Rica. I 
went to the Senator and asked him if I could expand that and go to 
Salvador, and Nicaragua, and Honduras. He said fine, but you have 
to use your own money and you have to take vacation time, and 
this I did. I got it cleared from the Ethics Committee and from the 
Senator’s office. 

Mr. Eggleston. That is a trip that you took prior to May of 
1984? 

Mr. Owen. Right. That was in the summer of 1983. 

Mr. Eggleston. But this trip then started a series of trips that 
you began taking after these consultations about the funding needs 
and the military needs of the Contras that you had with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention, if I could, to 
August of 1984. Did you have occasion to be in Dallas at that time? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I was doing volunteer work for the Republican 
Convention. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you have occasion to have some meet¬ 
ings while you were there? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you meet with Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I met with Colonel North, General Jack Sing- 
laub, and a Contra leader. 

Mr. Eggleston. And which Contra leader was it that you met 
with at that time? 
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Mr ©wen. Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you have a series of meetings with 
those individuals over a couple of days? 

Mr. Owen. We would see each other from time to time. 

Mr. Eggleston. And what is it that you discussed among the 
four of you in those meetings? 

Mr. Owen. The need to continue to find assistance for the Con¬ 
tras. 

Mr. Eggleston. Had you met Adolfo Calero prior to this time? 

Mr. Owen. I don't believe I had, but I may have, I am not sure. 

Mr. Eggleston. And as to General Singlaub, had you met Gener¬ 
al Singlaub prior to this time? 

Mr. Owen. No, I think this was the first occasion. 

Mr. Eggleston. When you indicated that your discussions in¬ 
cluded the needs of the Contras, I take it you are referring to their 
funding needs, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you also discuss in these meetings the 
military needs that the Contras had? 

Mr. Owen. I believe we probably did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And so the discussion also included discussions 
of ways and the amounts of military equipment and hardware that 
the Contras needed? 

Mr. Owen. I think so, but I can't be sure. I would imagine so. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, let me ask you, did you have occasion 
to visit Central America again in the fall of 1984? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I took a trip in November. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you take an earlier trip? Did you take a trip, 
Mr. Owen, in late October? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the trip in late October, did you have occa¬ 
sion to meet with Adolfo Calero? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I was in Costa Rica at that time. 

Mr. Eggleston. So you met with Mr. Calero in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Owen. Yes sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And while meeting with him, did you have—at 
that time were you still with Gray & Company? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, and once again, I had to pay my own way and I 
took private time. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you have any discussion with Mr. 
Calero about our going to work for him? 

Mr. Owen. We had been talking off and on since we first met in 
August or possibly just before, about ways that I might be able to 
assist them and we came to an agreement, if you will, that I would 
leave Gray & Company, and I would do whatever I could to assist 
him in the coming months before the U.S. Government decided to 
give funding back to the Contras. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, was there any agreement between you and 
Mr. Calero about what your compensation would be? 

Mr. Owen. It was either at that meeting or at a subsequent 
meeting in the United States and the agreement was that I would 
get $2,500 a month, plus most of my expenses would be taken care 
of. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And just what was your job description, if I 
could ask? 

Mr. Owen. My job description was very fluid. It was not some¬ 
thing put down on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Eggleston. What did you understand that you would be 
doing for him for the amount of money that you were going to be 
earning? 

Mr. Owen. Doing whatever I could to support their cause. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did that include acting as a courier between 
Mr. Calero and Oliver North? 

Mr. Owen. It evolved into that at one point, although I wouldn't 
say it was just for Mr. Calero. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was there also discussion at that time with John 
Hull? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. John Hull, as I said, was an Indiana constituent 
who had been living in Costa Rica for 20 years. He is a man who 
has given a tremendous amount to his country and to the Costa 
Rican country. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you had discussions with him in Costa Rica 
at that time as well? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, a meeting was set up between Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Calero and myself. 

Mr. Eggleston. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Owen. John Hull was willing to do anything that he could to 
help the remnants of the Southern Front and Adolfo Calero asked 
him if he would provide humanitarian assistance to the Southern 
Front. Mr. Hull agreed and a deal was worked out where Adolfo 
Calero provided $10,000 a month to a bank account for Mr. Hull to 
use to provide food and humanitarian goods to the, as I said, the 
remnants of the Southern Front. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it, as a result of this meeting, you must 
have shortly thereafter decided to leave Gray & Company? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. I gave my notice, and I think at the end of 
November I left. 

Mr. Eggleston. And by that time, Gray & Company and Mr. 
Calero had already agreed that Gray & Company would not be 
doing any business? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. With the Contras, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you return back to Central America in mid- 
November of 1984? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have occasion before you went down to 
meet with Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I believe he called me into his office and I went 
over to talk with him. 

Mr. Eggleston. At this time his office was in the Old Executive 
Office Building; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, not the basement of the White House as many 
assume. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you met with him in his office? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And without giving us any specifics about what 
the operation was about, did he give you anything at that time to 
take with you down to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he provided some photographs and some maps. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the maps and photographs were in connec¬ 
tion with what was going to be a specific military operation? 

Mr. Owen. It had not been decided but there was the potential 
that an operation would be mounted, that this information and in¬ 
telligence would be most important for it to succeed. 

Mr. Eggleston. And just generally, the idea was to destroy some 
military equipment which belonged to the Sandinistas? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And these maps and photographs were to help 
out in that specific military operation that the Contras then were 
going to undertake? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, without them it probably wouldn't have been 
successful. Even with them, it was doubtful it would be successful. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know whether the mission was ever un¬ 
dertaken? 

Mr. Owen. No, it was not. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know why the mission was not undertak¬ 
en? 

Mr. Owen. It was felt it was probably too risky. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was the decision not to undertake that mission 
made after the maps were received, reviewed? 

Mr. Owen. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me ask you, do you have any idea or did you 
know at the time where Colonel North had obtained the maps? 

Mr. Owen. I didn't know specifically, but I think he said some¬ 
thing that—like he got them from across the river. 

Mr. Eggleston. And is that an expression that Colonel North 
used on occasion? 

Mr. Owen. Occasionally. 

Mr. Eggleston. And he on occasion said “across the river," and 
sometimes he would say “up the river"? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And where did you—when he used those expres¬ 
sions, where did you understand him to be referring to? 

Mr. Owen. Either to the Pentagon or to Langley. 

Mr. Eggleston. And Langley is the location of the CIA? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. To whom did you take the maps on that occa¬ 
sion? 

Mr. Owen. I flew into. Honduras and met with a Aldolfo Calero 
at Tegucigalpa. 

Mr. Eggleston. You provided him with the maps? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you discuss with him, without giving us any 
details, discuss with him the specific military operation? 

Mr. Owen. Briefly, just very briefly. I told him what Colonel 
North's thoughts were and also what he thought the possibilities of 
success were. 
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Mr. Eggleston. So you and Colonel North had had a conversa¬ 
tion about whether or not and how the Contras might be able to 
undertake this particular mission; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, we had a conversation about the possibility. 

Mr. Eggleston. And was it Colonel North’s view that the Con¬ 
tras should, in fact, undertake the mission? 

Mr. Owen. His view was that it probably would be a suicide mis¬ 
sion, but it might save lives in the end. 

Mr. Eggleston. So that the mission should, in his view—he was 
advising the Contras to undertake the mission? 

Mr. Owen. I don’t think that is correct. I think he was leaving 
that up to the Contras to make that decision. 

Mr. Eggleston. But he in any event offered his advice about this 
mission and what the up sides and down sides of it might be? 

Mr. Owen. He gave it his overview, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, in mid—excuse me, mid-February of 
1985, did you take additional maps down to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And that was again a trip that was preceded by 
a meeting with Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And where did that meeting take place? 

Mr. Owen. Again, in his office. 

Mr. Eggleston. And at the Old Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And again, without giving us any details about 
what the maps disclosed, where did you actually receive the maps 
from him? 

Mr. Owen. He called me over to meet him early one morning in 
the situation room at the White House. He had a meeting and that 
was the best place where we could get together. So actually I was 
outside, I was not exactly in the situation room. 

Mr. Eggleston. It was right outside the situation room. 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And that is a room that is located in the White 
House; is that correct? 

Mr. Eggleston. I suppose that room could almost be described as 
in the basement of the White House; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. That is a room where the National Security 
Council meets on occasion? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you, in fact, receive maps from him on that 
occasion? 

Mr. Owen. No, I didn’t. The maps that they gave me were set up 
on a poster board, and it would have been difficult to walk through 
an airport with such a large poster board, three-by-five feet. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, the maps provided to you to take down pre¬ 
sumably surreptitiously to the Contras were mounted on poster 
board? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it that Colonel North was as surprised as 
you were to find that they were mounted on a poster board? 
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Mr. Owen. Yes, he was, and he had some choice words for the 
people who provided it for me. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he indicate that the people who had provid¬ 
ed those things were in his view incompetent? 

Mr. Owen. I believe that might have been one of his words. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he again refer to the people across the river 
or the people up the river when he made a reference to that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you eventually come up with maps which 
were capable of being transported on the airplane to Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, we decided to postpone my leaving, and he sent 
the material back to where he had gotten it from, and asked them 
to redo it, and put it in a size format so I could carry it down some¬ 
what surreptitiously. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you then meet again with Colonel North in 
order to obtain the maps from him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did that meeting take place? 

Mr. Owen. In his office in the Old Executive Office Building. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you got the maps from him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have a discussion with him on this occa¬ 
sion about the maps and the operations in connection with the 
maps? 

Mr. Owen. Briefly. He was very concerned because there was a 
buildup of Sandinista forces along the Honduran-Nicaraguan 
border, and the maps were involved with that. 

Mr. Eggleston. Will you direct your attention to exhibit RWO-3, 
which is also in the book in front of you? Again, in the bottom 
right-hand corner, there is an indication that this document was 
found in Colonel North’s office? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 780.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Have you seen this document in unredacted 
form? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. You showed it to me. 

Mr. Eggleston. Does the document in unredacted form disclose 
handwriting, if you recall? 

Mr. Owen. As I recall, it did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you identify that as the handwriting of Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. This document is addressed to my friend, and on 
page 3, it is typed, “In Warm Regards, Steel Hammer”; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know, from reading the document, do 
you have an opinion about to whom this letter—actually, this was 
probably a draft of a letter—was sent? 

Mr. Owen. It would have been to Adolfo Calerp. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the signature Steelhammer, to whom did 
that refer? 

Mr. Owen. That was one of North’s code names. 
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Mr. Eggleston. Did Adolfo Calero also have code names? 

Mr. Owen. Occasionally, we called him Spark Plug. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have a code name for yourself? 

Mr. Owen. I would usually sign my memos “T.C.” 

Mr. Eggleston. What did T.C. stand for? 

Mr. Owen. The Courier. 

Mr. Eggleston. If I can direct your attention back to the first 
paragraph, it says in the first line, 'This brief letter is being deliv¬ 
ered via a trusted courier, who has no knowledge of its contents.”. 

Having read this letter, particularly in its unredacted form, do 
you have an opinion of when it is you may have carried this letter? 

Mr. Owen. If I did carry it, it would have been at the same time 
I took the maps down with me. 

Mr. Eggleston. Because various items refer to those maps, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. At the bottom of the page, the paragraph that 
begins, 

Next week, next week a sum in excess of $20 million will be deposited in the 
usual account. While this must be husbanded carefully, it should allow us to bridge 
the gap between now and when the vote is taken, and the funds are turned on 
again. 

Were you aware that $20 million had been deposited into an ac¬ 
count on behalf of the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. No, I was not. 

Mr. Eggleston. Had you had any discussion whatsoever with 
Colonel North about whether or not the Contras were about to re¬ 
ceive any sum of money? 

Mr. Owen. Not that I can remember. The discussion of funds for 
the Contras was always something that was of concern to him. 

Mr. Eggleston. But you don’t recall any specific discussion with 
him that the Contras were about to receive a large sum of money? 

Mr. Owen. No. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention to page 2 of this 
document, and maybe I could summarize it. You have previously 
read this, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Would it be fair to say that at page 2, Colonel 
North refers to establishing a regular resupply program for the 
Contras? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Does he also recommend to Mr. Calero that $9 to 
$10 million of this $20 million sum be set aside for nothing but lo¬ 
gistics? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Eggleston. Further up on the page, he refers to how Mr. 
Calero should deploy his troops, is that also correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it was a suggestion. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, the very bottom paragraph of page 2 of 
RWO-3 reads, 

This new money will provide greater flexibility we have not enjoyed to date. I 
would urge you to make use of some of it far my British friend and his services for 
special operations. I can produce him at the end of this month. 
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[The exhibit appears at p. 780.] 

Do you see that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Eggleston. Had you had conversations with Colonel North 
about his British friend? 

Mr. Owen. No, not at that time. 

Mr. Eggleston. At a subsequent time did you have conversations 
with him about a British friend? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, in passing. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he tell you what his British friend was doing 
for the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. He suggested that his British friend and some of his 
people had been involved in what I guess you would call sabotage 
work in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Eggleston. Is it fair to say that he described them as Con¬ 
tractors for him? 

Mr. Owen. I don't think it is fair to say they were Contractors 
for him, but he did say that he knew about what they were doing. 

Mr. Eggleston. Page 3, the last paragraph reads: 

Please do not in any way make anyone aware of the deposit. Too much is becom¬ 
ing known by too many people. We need to make sure that this new financing does 
not become known. The Congress must believe that there continues to be an urgent 
need for funding. 

Did you have discussions with him at all at any time about this 
issue set forth in the last paragraph? 

Mr. Owen. No. 

Mr. Eggleston. You don't recall any discussions about that? 

Mr. Owen. I don't recall any. 

Mr. Eggleston. You recall, though, that this is a document— 
rather recall, from the context you believe that this was probably a 
document that if you took down with you you would have taken 
down with you in February or so of 1985? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, at this same trip do you recall whether 
you brought anything back with you from Mr. Calero, from Contra 
leaders, back to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. I believe that I brought back a weapons list. 

Mr. Eggleston. And could you describe what you mean by a 
weapons list? What is it that you brought back with you? 

Mr. Owen. If memory serves me right, it was a list of needs that 
the Contras had of arms and munitions. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you have any recollection today what was on 
the list? 

Mr. Owen. As with all lists that they had, it would have been 
small arms and munitions, light machine guns, AK-47s and ball 
ammunition. 

Mr. Eggleston. When you got this list from Mr. Calero did you 
give the list to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. I shared it with him, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you go over it with him? 

Mr. Owen. It was very simple. All the numbers and the quanti¬ 
ties were right there. 

Mr. Eggleston. What did you understand that Colonel North 
was going to do with the list? 
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Mr. Owen. Probably see how he might be able to have some 
people fulfill those needs. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it it was your understanding that that is 
the reason that Adolfo Calero provided the list to you, so that you 
could get it up to Colonel North, so he could fulfill those ammuni¬ 
tion needs, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. I think so. I think also that Adolfo wanted to keep 
Colonel North informed as to what was going on and as to what his 
needs were, in a purely intelligence way as well. 

Mr. Eggleston. But certainly Mr. Calero had need for those 
weapons and wanted Colonel North to obtain them for him if he 
could? 

Mr. Owen. Or at least find someone who could. 

Mr. Eggleston. Have you referred to Colonel North as the quar¬ 
termaster of the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. I may have said that, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention now to the spring 
of ’85. In the spring of ’85 did you begin making a series of cash 
payments to various Contra leaders? 

Mr. Owen. On several occasions. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention first to about 
March of '85. Was there a particular Contra leader who would be 
receiving funds from the United States Government and those 
funds were going to be cut off? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. There was a concern that since he had been re¬ 
ceiving funds and they were from an agency, the thought was that 
it would be best if he received funds elsewhere. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have a conversation with Colonel North 
about this problem? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. He asked me to do some work for him. 

Mr. Eggleston. When you say that Colonel North asked you to 
do some work for him, what is it that he asked you to do? 

Mr. Owen. He asked me to go change travelers checks into dol¬ 
lars. 

Mr. Eggleston. What did he want you to do with the dollars? 

Mr. Owen. Once I completed the transaction, I set up an appoint¬ 
ment with the Contra leader and paid him with the cash. 

Mr. Eggleston. When you first had the conversation with Colo¬ 
nel North about you cashing thee checks, where were you? 

Mr. Owen. In the Old Executive Office Building in his office. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he hand you the travelers checks in his 
office? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you see where he got the travelers checks 
from? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did he get the travelers checks from? 

Mr. Owen. Out of a safe in his office. Unfortunately, it must 
have been an unlucky safe. It was the safe where the thousand dol¬ 
lars for Richard Allen was found. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it you know that because Colonel North 
told you that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 
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Mr. Eggleston. Indeed did Colonel North make a joke about 
that? 

Mr. Owen. He did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he on several occasions joke about the fact 
that the safe where he was keeping these travelers checks was the 
same safe Mr. Allen had used? 

Mr. Owen. He made some comments to that effect. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it you don't know whether that was the 
same safe Mr. Allen uses? 

Mr. Owen. It makes a nice story. 

Mr. Eggleston. This is based on what Mr. North said to you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you, in fact, cash these travelers checks? 

Mr. Owen. I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Cash them in our own name? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you, in fact, give them to a contra leader? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did you give it to the contra leader? 

Mr. Owen. In my apartment. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was anyone else present at that time you pro¬ 
vided the funds to the contra leader? 

Mr. Owen. No. 

Mr. Eggleston. What was the amount of the funds that you pro¬ 
vided? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure whether it was six or seven thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was there anyone else present at the time that 
you received the travelers checks from Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Who was that? 

Mr. Owen. An individual named Jonathan Miller/ 

Mr. Eggleston. What was Jonathan Miller's position at that 
time? 

Mr. Owen. At that time he was either on loan to the NSC or 
working out of the State Department from the Office of Public Di¬ 
plomacy for Latin America. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did Mr. Miller also cash checks? 

Mr. Owen. It was felt that there were probably too many checks 
for me to cash in the amount of time that I had, so he did cash 
some travelers checks. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you have a recollection of the dollar amount 
that you cashed as opposed to the dollar amount Mr. Miller 
cashed? 

Mr. Owen. I think he may have done $3,000 and I did $4,000 or 
both did $3,500 or 3,000 and 3,000. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you go together to cash the checks? 

Mr. Owen. No. We went our separate ways. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you then met back someplace where you re¬ 
ceived the cash from him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did you meet back? 

Mr. Owen. I believe we met at Colonel North's office. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was Colonel North there? 
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Mr. Owen. I don't remember. 

Mr. Eggleston. But Mr. Miller gave you the cash and you then 
made the appointment to pay the money to the contra leader? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you make any other payments to this contra 
leader? 

Mr. Owen. No, not directly to him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you know whether Colonel North made any 
arrangements to make further payments to this contra leader? 

Mr. Owen. There was a discussion that the contra leader wanted 
to find a way that he could both be paid to continue with the Nica¬ 
raguan resistance and do some work for the pay that he was receiv¬ 
ing. I believe Colonel North may have talked to some various foun¬ 
dations to see if there was some work available for him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have any conversation with Colonel 
North about the reason that the U.S. Government could no longer 
pay this contra leader? 

Mr. Owen. It was a concern of Members on the Hill that if this 
person was receiving funds from a U.S. agency that it would be il¬ 
legal for him to be up on the Hill. 

Mr. Eggleston. And for that reason, Colonel North needed to 
obtain an alternative source of funding, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. I believe it was the wish of the contra leader to find 
an alternative source of funding. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know where Colonel North obtained the 
travelers checks that were located in his safe? 

Mr. Owen. I believe they were travelers checks provided to him 
by Adolfo Calero. Came up to see him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know how the checks got from Calero up 
the Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. He brought them with him when he came up to see 
him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you ever act as a currier? 

Mr. Owen. No, but on a couple of occasions I would ask Calero to 
provide some more travelers checks for Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you see inside of the safe? 

Mr. Owen. No. 

Mr. Eggleston. You don't know how many travelers checks were 
inside the safe? 

Mr. Owen. No, I don't think there was ever a tremendous 
amount, because there was always a concern of being short of 
money. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, there were not an enormous number of trav¬ 
elers checks. 

Mr. Owen. I don't think so. 

Mr. Eggleston. But on occasion Colonel North's supply of travel¬ 
ers checks would be replenished by Adolfo Calero? 

Mr. Owen. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it that you made payments to a number of 
different contra leaders in the spring of 1985. 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Again, let me ask you, in the spring of 1985, did 
you make a payment in cash to a contra leader in order to induce 
that contra leader to join the team, the southern resistance front? 
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Mr. Owen. I think that may be an unfair assessment. I did pro¬ 
vide some financial assistance to one of the contra leaders who was 
having negotiations at one time with the Sandinistas. 

It was felt that if his negotiations were not successful that there 
was a need to unite all the factions of the Indian movement, and 
he was one of the leaders of the Indians. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where is it that you gave him this cash? 

Mr. Owen. Here in Washington in my car. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where was your car? 

Mr. Owen. Parked on the street. I don't remember where. I don't 
mean to be flippant. I'm sorry. 

Mr. Eggleston. The two were sitting in your car together? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you passed him an envelop full of cash. 

Mr. Owen. It was either cash or travelers checks, I forget which. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you tell him whether he could expect addi¬ 
tional payments? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I said that the powers that be wanted to contin¬ 
ue to support him as best we could. We wanted to help him in any 
way so that he could help his people. 

The Indian movement that he was representing had gotten very 
little support since the money was cut off back in 1984, and they 
were surviving on next to nothing. 

This was a hope that we could provide them some subsistence. 

Mr. Eggleston. How much money did you provide him on this 
occasion? 

Mr. Owen. I think several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you indicate to him that he would continue 
to receive a regular amount of money? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I told him that the hope was that we would be 
able to continue providing assistance to him. There was, in a way, 
a quid pro quo. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the quid pro quo was that he would join up 
with the other contra leaders in the south and unite? 

Mr. Owen. The feeling was that if he went to negotiations with 
the Sandinistas and he walked out of them, because he believed 
they would not be successful, that we would try and help him and 
help the other members of the Indian movement unite and work 
together in a united front against the Sandinistas. 

Mr. Eggleston. If he had agreed to do that, you—and I take it 
you had a conversation with Colonel North about this initiative, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Owen. It was told that we would work out a way to provide 
further funding for him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know whether additional funds were 
paid to him? 

Mr. Owen. On at least one or two other occasions, I provided 
some more subsistence. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you take a trip to Central America in mid- 
March of 1985? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you take cash with you on that occasion? 

Mr. Owen. Are you referring to March 22? 

Mr. Eggleston. Yes. 
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Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. How much cash did you take with you on that 
occasion? 

Mr. Owen. Several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Eggleston. The previous occasion where you provided 
money to the contra leader in your car, where had you obtained 
either the cash or the traveler's checks? 

Mr. Owen. Again, from Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. On this occasion when you went down to Central 
America with some cash, where is it that you had obtained the 
cash? 

Mr. Owen. From Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. So that I am clear, did you obtain cash from 
North or traveler's checks? 

Mr. Owen. It always would have been traveler's checks. I may 
have cashed them. They would have difficulty cashing traveler's 
checks in Central America. They oftentimes didn’t have identity 
needed for the banks to accept them. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, you would cash them up here and take the 
cash down with you; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Occasionally, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. This payment to the contra leader on this trip 
on March 20 to 24 of 1985, this was a payment that you made at 
the direction of Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, I want to ask you about another pay¬ 
ment of cash that you made here in Washington, D.C., also in the 
spring of 1985. Do you recall an additional payment that you made 
on the street? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I believe it was in April I met outside the Old 
Executive Office Building, and handed over an envelope to another 
Indian leader who was in town and needed assistance to help with 
his food bills and hotel bills, and just to keep alive. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did you get the cash? 

Mr. Owen. Again, from Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. You got traveler's checks from North? 

Mr. Owen. Traveler's checks and cash, I believe, were in the en¬ 
velope. 

Mr. Eggleston. So at the time you received it from Colonel 
North, you received an envelope? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did you go with the envelope? 

Mr. Owen. An arrangement had been made that they would 
drive by the old Executive Office Building. It was a cold, rainy 
night, and I passed the envelope to him in the car. 

Mr. Eggleston. You were standing outside? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And his car pulled up? 

Mr. Owen. He was being taken around by several Americans. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have any conversation with him? 

Mr. Owen. No. I knew who he was and who the American was 
that was with him. 

Mr. Eggleston. You simply handed him the cash through the 
window of his car? 
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Mr. Owen. They knew it was for his assistance, so there didn’t 
need to be any conversation, really. 

Mr. Eggleston. You say that they knew. I take it the contra 
leader knew? 

Mr. Owen. I believe the American knew, because he had tried to 
help this contra leader, as well, with funding. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you think that this American knew that 
there was cash in the envelope that was being passed? 

Mr. Owen. I think he may have. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you think that he knew that it came from 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. That I don’t know. I would suspect that he probably 
did. 

Mr. Eggleston. In May of ’85 you again went to Central Amer¬ 
ica, May 16 to 19? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Again you took money with you? 

Mr. Owen. I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. On this occasion it was several thousand dollars? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you bring anything back with you from this 
trip? 

Mr. Owen. I may have. I think you are leading up to something. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me just ask you to direct your attention to 
RWO-6. Do you have RWO-6 before you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 796.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Eggleston. Page 1 of RWO-6 is a handwritten document. Is 
that in your handwriting? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. I indicate to you that there is a symbol on the 
front of this—it looks like 65 or so; another symbol, which indicates 
that this document was found in Colonel North’s office. Page 2 is a 
document which reads “Priority List,” is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Although the numbers have now been redacted, 
is this a list of weapons that a contra leader wanted? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. And is this a list that you picked up from the 
Contra leader and brought back to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. I believe so. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you went over these amounts with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. I gave him the document and it was pretty plain to 
see what it was, that it was necessary. 

Mr. Eggleston. And again, it was your understanding that he 
would provide, or at the same time provide or find someone to pro¬ 
vide these weapons for the Contra leader if he could? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. I think that this document on page 2, makes ref¬ 
erence to bullets for AK-47s, bullets for M-14s, M-16s, reference to 
mortars and grenades. Do you recall going over this particular list 
with Colonel North? 
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Mr. Owen. Not really, but I am sure I did, seeing as how it has 
my handwriting on it, and I remember such a list. 

Mr. Eggleston. Does the list in fact have your handwriting on 
the last page of it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Eggleston. What was written at the very bottom is your 
handwriting? 

Mr. Owen. It is. These three names are three Indian Comman¬ 
dos, who the hope was that they would be able to come up through 
Miami to participate in a meeting, either that or potentially go to 
Honduras. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention to early June of 
’85. I take it by this time you are back in the United States? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. In early June of ’85, did you take a trip out to 
the Denver area? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I flew to Denver and drove to Tabernash to meet 
with General Singlaub. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you take this trip at the request of Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. I don't think it was necessarily at the request of Colo¬ 
nel North. General Singlaub and I had become friends over a 
period of time and he was having a meeting with some different 
people and he thought it would be wise if I would attend. I talked 
to Colonel North about it and he thought also it would be a good 
idea. 

Mr. Eggleston. But if not at the request of Colonel North, you 
discussed this meeting with him prior to the time that you went to 
the meeting; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. You met with Mr. Singlaub in the Denver area? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I drove up to his home. 

Mr. Eggleston. Were there others at the meeting? 

Mr. Owen. I arrived there on one evening and then the next day 
four or five people arrived for a meeting which lasted most of the 
day. 

Mr. Eggleston. Who were the people that arrived for that meet¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Owen. Robert K. Brown, a soldier of fortune, Ed Deerbortie, 
and several other people from Soldier of Fortune. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have a discussion with General Singlaub 
during the course of the meeting or the time that you were there 
about weapon procurements for the contras? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he was in the process of putting together a pur¬ 
chase for the contras of arms and munitions. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you discuss it with him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you go over a list with him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. Time was growing short and he needed a final 
decision on some of the amounts and the types of weapons that he 
needed. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was this a weapons purchase that he was put¬ 
ting together for Mr. Calero? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it was. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And what he needed was for there to be a verifi¬ 
cation of the amount of weapons and various things that would be 
required? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. They were talking about over $5 million to be 
purchased and he wanted to be sure that he was purchasing exact¬ 
ly what Adolfo Calero needed. 

Mr. Eggleston. What did this list look like? 

Mr. Owen. Are you talking about what types of arms were on it? 

Mr. Eggleston. Yes. 

Mr. Owen. They were talking about purchasing 10,000 AK-47s, a 
million rounds of AK ammunition, hand grenades, mortar rounds, 
things like that. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you remember anything else on the list? 

Mr. Owen. General Singlaub thought that he had an opportunity 
to buy some SA-7s, ground-to-air anti-aircraft missiles. 

Mr. Eggleston. Excuse me. If you could just tell us what is an 
SA-7? 

Mr. Owen. It is a ground-to-air Soviet-made missile that is used 
to bring down planes or helicopters. 

Mr. Eggleston. And this was—was there anyone else involved in 
this weapons purchase? 

Mr. Owen. General Singlaub may have had some associates that 
were involved. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know any of the associates involved? 

Mr. Owen. I believe so. 

Mr. Eggleston. And do you recall one, in particular? 

Mr. Owen. One was a woman by the name of Barbara Sudley 
who I think was basically acting as a facilitator and not necessarily 
directly involved in the procurement. 

Mr. Eggleston. After going over this list of weapons with Gener¬ 
al Singlaub, where did you go? 

Mr. Owen. I knew that Adolfo Calero was going to be speaking 
at San Francisco, and General Singlaub thought it would be a good 
idea if I flew out there and met with him and go over the arms list, 
and then get back in touch with him and come back with a defini¬ 
tive answer on some of the things he had. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. You flew out to San Francisco? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I flew out to San Francisco and listened to his 
speech and then met him afterwards. 

Mr. Eggleston. You met Mr. Calero afterwards? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Owen. He was very busy. He had several meetings. He was 
traveling around with a couple San Franciscans who had put to¬ 
gether this speech, which I believe was in front of the Common¬ 
wealth Club. 

I wanted to go meet in a private room or just go off somewhere 
alone for a few minutes. He felt he didn't have the time, so we got 
in the back seat of the car which was driven by one of his hosts, 
and we had to go off and drop something off somewhere, so he just 
asked me to come along. 
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Mr. Eggleston. So, you rode around in the back seat of the car 
with him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I had a yellow manila pad with the list on it, 
and there were particular numbers corresponding with each of the 
munitions that were needed or were in question, and we went over 
that list. 

Mr. Eggleston. Just so I understand, you had the munitions list 
with you at that time? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. I brought it from Colorado. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you went over the list with Mr. Calero? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And that was in order to verify for General 
Singlaub the precise quantities and types of weapons that Mr. 
Calero wanted? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you did that with Mr. Calero; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you agreed on a final amount? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have occasion to call anyone during the 
period of time that you were driving around in the back of the car? 

Mr. Owen. I would say about 20 minutes into the ride we pulled 
off to a pay phone, and I placed a call to Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. A call was made? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, to Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where was Colonel North at the time? 

Mr. Owen. I believe he was in his office. 

Mr. Eggleston. At the old Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And I take it you could here Mr. Calero's side of 
the conversation? 

Mr. Owen. I talked with Colonel North earlier in the day, and he 
asked me to have Adolfo call him, so I talked with him for a 
minute and put Adolfo on. 

Mr. Eggleston. Among the things that they talked about, did 
they talk about this weapons purchase? 

Mr. Owen. I think they mentioned it in guarded language with¬ 
out going into specifics, because it was over an open phone line. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, would it be fair to say they talked to each 
other over this open phone line in some sort of a code? 

Mr. Owen. Not really in a code, but just would talk around 
things and not be specific. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it they were not willing to mention 10,000 
AK-47s over the telephone. 

Mr. Owen. No. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you also call General Singlaub? 

Mr. Owen. I don't believe I was with Mr. Calero at the time, but 
later I did call General Singlaub. 

Mr. Eggleston. And were you able to communicate to General 
Singlaub the final figures that were required? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I gave him the coded list. We had worked out a 
code before I left of certain numbers corresponding to certain mu- 
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nitions and I gave him the responsibility—I should say, gave him 
the numbers that we needed. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you then return to Washington? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have occasion to discuss this list with 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Within a'day" or two, I went into be with Colonel 
North, and I took in a copy of the list and told him what it was 
that was being purchased. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you talk to him at all about the list? 

Mr. Owen. We discussed it a little bit and discussed the prices 
and so forth. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you recall whether you discussed any single 
ticket item that was on the list? 

Mr. Owen. I believe we had a conversation about the SA-7s. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you recall what Mr. Calero had said about 
the SA-7s? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he had hoped to get the British Btowpipe. He 
felt that would be more effective, so the decision was made not to 
purchase what could have been a fairly sizeable quantity because 
of the cost and also the hope that they would be able to get the 
Blowpipe. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you discuss this particular issue of the rela¬ 
tive costs or merits of the Blowpipe as opposed to the SA-7 with 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. We discussed it, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. What did Colonel North have to say about that? 

Mr. Owen. I think he probably agreed that the Blowpipe would 
have been a better weapon for them. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he indicate to you that he was or had a 
source for Blowpipes or was pursuing a source for Blowpipes? 

Mr. Owen. I believe he may have. 

Mr. Eggleston. And that he was going or working or trying to 
obtain them from a third country? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And so he generally agreed that Calero should 
not buy the SA-7s, I take it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. Again, there was a concern about the costs and 
the amount of money that this purchase was going to entail. 

Chairman Hamilton. I am advised by counsel that he has ap¬ 
proximately a half hour left to question Mr. Owen. Under those cir¬ 
cumstances, I think the committee should now recess until Tuesday 
at 10:00 o'clock. 

I recognize Chairman Inouye for a question. 

Chairman Inouye. No, that is fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will assemble again at 
10:00 o'clock a.m. on Tuesday in the Russell Senate Office Building, 
the caucus room, and our witness, following Mr. Owen, will be Mr. 
Calero. 

We stand in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 5:00 p.m., the committees adjourned, to recon¬ 
vene at 10:00 a.m. on Tuesday, May 19, 1987.]. 
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The select committees met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in 
Room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

When we last recessed, Mr. Eggleston was questioning the wit¬ 
ness. Just to remind the witness that you are still under oath. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Before proceeding, Senator Rudman has a 
question. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to direct a question to counsel for the House Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Nields. I believe that it has been two weeks since Gen¬ 
eral Secord testified, and at the time he was asked whether or not 
he would consider giving us the waiver to look at those bank 
records. 

I also asked him whether he might return that money, which is 
approximately $8 million. I am particularly interested in the 
waiver, because if General Secord’s testimony was candid and 
truthful, I would expect those records would verify what he testi¬ 
fied to; so my question to Mr. Nields is, one, do we have the waiver; 
two, do we have the money? 

Mr. Nields. We do not have the waiver. Mr. Secord has not ad¬ 
vised the committees whether he will execute the waiver; and we 
do not have the money. 

Mr. Rudman. I thank you very much, Mr. Nields; and thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you. 

Mr. Eggleston? 

Mr. Eggleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, last Thursday when you were testifying before the 
committee, you testified to a number of different trips that you 
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took to Central America, meetings that you had with Colonel 
North, with Mr. Calero and others. 

I take it that during the course of your testimony, you were not 
testifying to all of the meetings that you had, or all of the trips 
that you took to Central America; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Eggleston. And, Mr. Owen, you also testified on Thursday 
to a number of different payments that you made to various Contra 
leaders; and I think that you testified to a series of different ones. 

Let me ask you a slightly different question. Do you know how 
many Contra leaders you paid in total; how many different leaders 
you paid? 

Mr. Owen. If you can wait a minute, I can count them just in my 
head. 

Mr. Eggleston. OK. 

Mr. Owen. Somewhere between six and 10, and I think the word 
“leader” can be used in a variety of different terms. 

Mr. Eggleston. And, what is the total amount of money that 
you think you paid, the money that you received from Colonel 
North and then paid on? 

Mr. Owen. Somewhere around $30,000, more or less. 

Mr. Eggleston. You also, I think, testified to a particular event 
which took place outside the Old Executive Office Building, where 
you paid money through the window of a car, and I think that you 
testified at that time that there was an American in the car, and 
you thought that he knew the purpose of the payment, and also, 
you thought me might have known that it came from Colonel 
North; do you recall that testimony? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Eggleston. And who was the American who was in the car? 

Mr. Owen. I can’t remember right offhand; I will think about it 
during the testimony, it will probably come to me, I am sorry. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you recall his position? 

Mr. Owen. He was with a conservative activist group in town, it 
was either Citizens for Reagan or Citizens for America; I believe 
his name was Peter Flaherty. 

Mr. Eggleston. You also testified about the method by which 
Colonel North got the travelers checks from Mr. Calero; and I 
think your testimony was that you did not personally, as best that 
you knew, carry any money between Calero—or travelers checks 
between Calero and Colonel North. 

Are you certain about that testimony? 

Mr. Owen. Over the weekend, I obviously had a great deal of 
time to think about it, and there may have been one or two occa¬ 
sions when I did bring up an envelope. I did not necessarily know 
that there were travelers checks in it, but there may well have 
been, and I just can’t say one way or the other. 

Mr. Eggleston. And just one more question on this payment 
issue. Did Colonel North have a method by which he kept track of 
the amount of travelers checks that he was giving to you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. He had a ledger that he kept track of every 
travelers check that he gave me, from the serial numbers to the 
amount and where it was going. And I would just like to add here 
that there have been a lot of reports in the press, but Adolfo 
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Calero, to the best of my knowledge, provided the travelers checks 
to Oliver North; Oliver North then either had me or potentially 
someone else that I don't know about distribute it to Contra lead¬ 
ers; so it was, if you will, Contra money going from one leader to 
another with an intermediary. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me stay on the ledger for a moment. This 
was a fairly detailed ledger; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. To the best of my knowledge, I never really saw it. 

Mr. Eggleston. And when was the last time that you saw the 
ledger? 

Mr. Owen. I don't even remember. Probably the last time I got 
money, and I don't remember when that was. 

Mr. Eggleston. Would that have been in 1985? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. You don't know where the ledger is today? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. You are aware that it was not located in Colonel 
North's office? 

Mr. Owen. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know whether Mr. Calero knew the pur¬ 
pose for which he was providing the funds to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. That I don't know. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, let me direct your attention to 
August of 1985, late August. At that time, did you take a trip to 
Costa Rica? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And on whose instructions did you take that 
trip? 

Mr. Owen. Colonel North's. 

Mr. Eggleston. What was the purpose of the trip that you took 
in late August of 1985? 

Mr. Owen. There was the belief that an airfield would need to be 
found in Costa Rica that could be used either as a staging point or 
to provide an emergency landing strip should a plane get in trou¬ 
ble, if it was shot at while flying over Nicaragua. 

Mr. Eggleston. And so the purpose of your trip was to deter¬ 
mine whether there was a location where an airfield could be 
built? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And I take it the airfield would be built in con¬ 
nection with lethal drops? 

Mr. Owen. I believe it was for both lethal and nonlethal. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you, in fact, go to Costa Rica for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did, and I wrote a memo to Colonel North 
on that. 

Mr. Eggleston. You wrote a memo to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Is that memo—if you could turn to RW09. Do 
you have that in front of you? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 806.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes, that is the memo. 

Mr. Eggleston. This is the memorandum you wrote to Colonel 
North after returning from Costa Rica? 
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Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. Would you just describe generally when you got 
to Costa Rica, who from the U.S. Government you talked to about 
the operation? 

Mr. Owen. I was met by a senior agency representative who 
picked me up at the airport. We then had several meetings that 
evening, and the next day he and I—excuse me—attended a meet¬ 
ing with a Costa Rican official. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the purpose was to find a location? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I was introduced as a private citizen who 
was interested in helping the cause of the Nicaraguan Freedom 
Fighters. I do not believe that the Costa Rican official knew that I 
was working directly for or with Colonel North, and we did have a 
conversation. 

Two sites were suggested, and one was decided upon, after I went 
and visited it. 

Mr. Eggleston. You actually took a trip out to the site? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I went with the CIA official, myself, and a 
Costa Rican official. 

Mr. Eggleston. Were there any other American officials to 
whom you spoke when you were down there about the airfield? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, 1 cant remember, but I may have spoken with 
Ambassador Lew Tambs. 

Mr. Eggleston. I am sorry, Ambassador Lew Tambs? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. He was the U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica 
at that time. 

Mr. Eggleston. At that time. 

And on return from the trip—this RWO-9 is the memorandum 
that you prepared for Colonel North. Would it- 

[The exhibit appears at p. 806.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. Would it be fair to say that this memo summa¬ 
rizes in some detail the various logistical and cost and various 
other kinds of problems that would arise out of establishing this 
airfield in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I also brought back ^aapshote-that I took 
while I was out visiting the airfield, and then they were used to 
look at it and decide whether it would be the proper place. 

Mr. Eggleston. This memorandum included information about 
the location of the field; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure that specifically I know I brought back 
a map with its location. 

Mr. Eggleston. At least the memo talks about various improve¬ 
ments that would have to be made to the property? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it was decided what would need to be done, a 
clearing of the runway. There was a second runway which already 
was in existence, and that would be used for small planes near a 
house that would be on the main road. 

Mr. Eggleston. You also talk in your memo, do you not, about 
the need for a cover operation to cover the airfield; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, we felt it was very important that one be in 
existence. Costa Rica is a neutral country, and at that time, obvi¬ 
ously there was no exposure to this operation, and we felt that that 
was the best way to keep it, was to set up a cover. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And did you have conversations with Colonel 
North about setting up offshore accounts? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And a Panamanian company in order to cover 
this operation? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did, but I believe that may already have been 
underway; I am not sure, though. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you take any specific steps in order to get 
the offshore accounts established? 

Mr. Owen. I had a meeting with the lawyer here in Washington, 
D.C., and asked him to draw up various ways that money could be, 
if you will, moved about overseas. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you report the results of that conversa¬ 
tion to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. I gave a copy of the letter that I received from the 
lawyer to Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was there discussion of establishing a specific 
corporation; do you remember the name of the corporation that 
was going to be used as the cover? 

Mr. Owen. No, I did not, but I subsequently learned that it was 
Udall Corporation. 

Mr. Eggleston. Udall Corporation? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. Does there come a time in the fall of 1985 when 
you are essentially taken off this project by Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, there was. Colonel North and I had a discus¬ 
sion. The thought was, where I best could be used to continue with 
helping as best that I could in the program. At that time, the Nica¬ 
raguan Humanitarian Assistance Office had been started, and the 
thought was that maybe I would be able to do more there than I 
would be able to do with the airfield. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance 
Office was something that was established following the time Con¬ 
gress passed the humanitarian aid in August of 1985? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Eggleston. And was the person who was in charge of that 
Ambassador Duemling? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did he have a deputy? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. What was his name? 

Mr. Owen. Chris Arcos. 

Mr. Eggleston. Before I get to that, let me ask you, Mr. Owen: 
You have testified about a variety of different things that you did 
on behalf of Colonel North in support of the Contras. You also had 
a small role in the third-country funding of the Contras; did you 
not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And does there come a time in the fall or 
summer and fall of 1985 when you have conversations with Colonel 
North about solicitation of third countries? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. Colonel North invited me over to his office. 
He said that there was a third country, I believe in your chronolo¬ 
gy, it is Country Number Three, which was willing to provide some 
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assistance, and he asked me to take an envelope over and meet 
with an official from Country Number Three, and provide him with 
the envelope. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did Colonel North tell you what was inside the 
envelope? 

Mr. Owen. He did. It was a bank account number. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he tell you, if you recall, where the bank ac¬ 
count was located? 

Mr. Owen. He may have mentioned Switzerland, but I don't re¬ 
member. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you ever see inside the envelope? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you then meet with the representative of 
Country Three? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I called and set up an appointment and went 
over and spent a few minutes with him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have a conversation with him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you speak about the Contras with him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I told him that I was a private citizen. I was 
not representing the U.S. Government. I told him that whatever 
assistance his country could be to help the Nicaraguan freedom 
fighters, it would certainly be appreciated by those people who 
were down there, and I knew—at least I thought it would be appre¬ 
ciated by our government. 

Mr. Eggleston. So you provided him with the envelope? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you ever learn whether or not the represent¬ 
ative of Country Three, or whether Country Three had made a con¬ 
tribution? 

Mr. Owen. No, I did not learn that. 

Mr. Eggleston. Immediately before the time you testified last 
week, Mr. Gaston Sigur testified. Did you have occasion to hear 
any of his testimony? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. He, if you recall, testified that in the fall of 
1985, Colonel North called him and asked him to “call this particu¬ 
lar official of Country Three and say that someone on behalf of the 
Contras would go and talk to him and tell him how the funds 
should be transmitted." 

Do you happen to recall that testimony by Mr. Sigur? 

Mr. Owen. I wasn't listening at that time, so I don't remember 
it. 

Mr. Eggleston. In any event, from what you know, you probably 
are the representative of Country Three who did the meeting; is 
that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, and Gaston Sigur's name had been men¬ 
tioned to me. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Sigur's name was mentioned during the 
course of your conversation with a representative of Country 
Three? 

Mr. Owen. I believe so, yes. 
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Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, in the fall, September and October of 
1985, did you have occasion to take trips up to New York at the 
instructions of Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. The first time I went, it was not at the instruction of 
Colonel North, but yes, I took three trips to New York. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the first time, did there come a time when 
you went up on a bank holiday? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, on September 16th, I believe it was Rosh Hasha- 
nah, and the banks were closed, I was asked to go up there. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you were asked to go by Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. No, Colonel North gave me a phone number to call, 
and a person to ask for, and that person was Mr. Copp, who obvi¬ 
ously was Mr. Secord. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you know at that time he was Mr. Secord? 

Mr. Owen. I had a very good idea, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. You, I take it, then, had a conversation with 
Secord? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. He gave me instructions, the address, 
and in essence a code to use when I went and approached the 
person. 

Mr. Eggleston. Where did you go? 

Mr. Owen. I flew up to New York and I took a cab down to the 
Lower West Side, and I was instructed to go to a corner Chinese 
market. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you went to the market? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you give a code name? 

Mr. Owen. I asked for the person, I don't remember his name, 
and then I said that—I used the code name, saying this person sent 
me—and I am afraid I don't remember—I think it was something 
like “Mooey", or something along those lines. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did that person then give you anything? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he did. He walked behind the counter. I believe 
he rolled up his pant leg and pulled out a wad of $100 bills. Not I 
believe, I know he pulled out a wad of $100 bills. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he give a part of this wad to you? 

Mr. Owen. He gave the whole wad to me. He asked me if I 
wanted to count it. I did not know how much I was supposed to be 
getting, but I decided I had better count it anyways. 

Mr. Eggleston. And how many $100 bills did he give you? 

Mr. Owen. There were 95; it was $9,500. 

Mr. Eggleston. After getting the bills from him, the $9,500 in 
cash, did you return to D.C.? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you meet with General Secord? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. I was told that he would be waiting for me 
at the Sheraton Carlton. I went in the lobby. I saw him sitting in 
the bar. I went downstairs, used the house phone, and called the 
bar and asked to speak with him. And then I met him in the lobby. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you give him the cash? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. I had folded it in a newspaper and 
handed him the newspaper. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you know the reason that you took this trip? 
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Mr. Owen. I just knew that obviously they were short of cash 
and they must have needed it, it was a bank holiday, and this was 
the easiest way for them to get it. 

Mr. Eggleston. But you do not know, you were not told the 
reason that they needed this $9,500 in cash? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have any conversation with General 
Secord about the reason that the amount was only $9,500? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I suggested to Mr. Secord that perhaps the 
money changer had taken his 5 percent, and he said, no, he as¬ 
sured me that that was to stay within the legal law, so that no 
more than $10,000 was transmitted in one transaction; so they kept 
it under the $10,000 so it would not have to be reported. 

Mr. Eggleston. You understood that there was some reporting 
requirements when people deal in amounts of cash in excess of 
$ 10 , 000 ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, and every time I would travel to Central 
America, there were always large signs posted, saying that if you 
have $10,000 or more that you are taking in or bringing out, you 
have to declare it. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you take any other trips to New York in 
order to obtain cash? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I took two more. 

Mr. Eggleston. And on whose instructions did you take those 
trips? 

Mr. Owen. Again, General Secord’s. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you have conversations with Colonel 
North before taking those trips? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Is it actually Colonel North who asked you to 
take the trips? 

Mr. Owen. I guess that is questionable, I mean, it was both for 
Colonel North and General Secord. 

Mr. Eggleston. How did you get the money on those occasions? 

Mr. Owen. I went to a bank, which was I think in the mki*4fi&in 
Manhattan, and I went up t to the sixth floor, and unfortunately I 
don’t remember the name of the bank, asked for a person whose 
name I had been given, and told them that I was expected to pick 
up an envelope, and they provided me with an envelope each time. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you remember the name of the person who 
you were to speak to? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you see inside the envelope? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Eggleston. It was sealed at the time you got it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you have to sign any receipt for it? 

Mr. Owen. No. 

Mr. Eggleston. You were simply handed the envelope filled with 
cash or whatever was in it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I can't necessarily testify that it was cash, be¬ 
cause I didn’t know, but it certainly felt the same shape and size. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And on those two occasions, after getting the en¬ 
velopes from the bank, the person at the bank, what did you do 
with the envelopes? 

Mr. Owen. I returned to Washington, and on these two occasions 
I believe I took the envelopes to Colonel North, in his office. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, you have earlier testified that you began 
to think that you would be more helpful with NHAO, the Nicara¬ 
guan Humanitarian Assistance Organization. Does there come a 
time when you become employed by NHAO? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I had—a letter was sent on September 3rd 
by Abnor Valdiviev, the United Nicaraguan Opposition, he at that 
time was General Secretary, requesting that I be brought on in 
NHAO. I did have several meetings with Ambassador Duemling, 
also met with Chris Arcos. 

The first meeting was in September at some time. It was very 
congenial. He was not sure how I might be able to help. Then, I 
think, we had another meeting in October. And towards the end of 
October I received a phone call from him saying that he would like 
to meet with me, and he thought something could be worked out 
where I could help. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was there a period of time in there where he did 
not want to hire you? 

Mr. Owen. I think he was reluctant. He wasn't quite sure how I 
would be able to help out. I think he also felt that he may have 
been receiving undue pressure from possibly Colonel North or 
others to bring me on board. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know who, besides Colonel- 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know who, besides Colonel North was 
pressuring him to hire you? 

Mr. Owen. I don't know whether anyone was pressuring him. 
My understanding was that the decision to hire me was made at 
the interagency group, I think at that time it was made up of Colo¬ 
nel North, Elliot Abrams and the Director of the Central American 
Task Force of the CIA, but I don't know that for a fact. I just was 
told that. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did any Contra leaders advocate to Ambassador 
Duemling that you should be hired? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, in October, a letter was signed by all three, 
Alfonso Robelo, Arturo Cruz, and Adolfo Calero, asking Ambassa¬ 
dor Duemling that he retain the Institute for Democracy, Educa¬ 
tion, and Assistance, a nonprofit 501(c)(3) organization to help with 
the disbursement of humanitarian assistance. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was IDEA a nonprofit organization that you had 
set up? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I set that up in January 1985; at the same 
time I set up a 501(c)(4), which was a lobbying organization, called 
the Council for Democracy, Education, and Assistance. 

Mr. Eggleston. And it was through IDEA, then, that the con¬ 
tract was obtained; and it was part of the contract that you were to 
do the work on behalf of IDEA; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. So, I was just employed by IDEA and IDEA 
had the contract with NHAO. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And I take it then, following the time you begin 
with NHAO, you began to take a series of trips on behalf of that 
organization down to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you also take trips—let me move you 
forward to February of 1986. Do you recall taking two trips down 
to Central America in February of 1986? 

Mr. Owen. Not right offhand, but I am sure I did. I mean, obvi¬ 
ously I did, but I just don’t know the dates, and I am not sure 
which ones you are referring to. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me direct your attention to RWOll. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 816.] 

Mr. Owen. I have it. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was this a memo that you wrote to Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. And actually, at the beginning, it says, “To: 
BG”. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. What does BG stand for? 

Mr. Owen. I was afraid you were going to ask me. It was a nick¬ 
name that we have Colonel North. 

Mr. Eggleston. And what did the BG stand for? 

Mr. Owen. Blood and Guts. 

Mr. Eggleston. And again, you have used your nickname, which 
is the Courier? 

Mr. Owen. That is right. 

Mr. Eggleston. This memorandum, does it not, speaks about a 
list of items that Negro would like to have? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Eggleston. Just a moment. 

This memorandum makes a reference to various items that 
Negro needs; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Eggleston. And Negro was whom? 

Mr. Owen. Negro Chamorro, who was at that time the leader of 
the southern front—the military commander of the southern front. 

Mr. Eggleston. And let me direct your attention to RWO-12. Is 
this another memorandum that you wrote to BG following a trip 
that you took to Central America? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 818.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Eggleston. And on page 2 of this memorandum, about half¬ 
way down, it refers to lethal supplies that are still required? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And it refers to Negro’s people, who are still 
waiting for a drop of lethal equipment; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Eggleston. Thank you. This is information that you were 
providing back to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, it is intelligence that I was providing for 
Colonel North. 1 felt it incumbent upon me to keep him as fully 
informed of all aspects, because he was the representative of the 
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National Security Council, and he was deeply involved in what was 
going on. 

Mr. Eggleston. Well, Mr. Owen, it is a little more than that, 
isn’t it at the end of line I just mentioned about the lethal equip¬ 
ment for Negro. It says, “Advise you check on where this stands”; 
do you see that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. So, in fact, at the time you were writing this 
memorandum you anticipated, and I take it that the Contra lead¬ 
ers anticipated, that he would do something in order to help out 
getting this lethal drop to Negro Chamarro; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. In March of 1986, you take an additional trip to 
Central America? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Eggleston. And prior to the time that you go down, do you 
have occasion to meet with Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I was called into Colonel North’s office. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you had a conversation with him about a 
trip that you were to take? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. There was a flight leaving Dulles Airport in an 
L-100, which was chartered through Southern Air Transport, it was 
loaded with medical supplies and it was going down to the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance air base in Central America. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did Colonel North advise that you take that 
flight down? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, he did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Was there something going to happen with that 
particular airplane after it arrived down and unloaded the medical 
supplies? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. He asked me that once I completed and over¬ 
seen the unloading of the medical supplies, and provided a list to 
the doctors that were receiving it, as well as talking with them 
about whatever problems may exist, that I then be—let me re¬ 
phrase that—that I then help put together the reloading of the 
L100. 

Mr. Eggleston. And what did you talk about with Colonel North 
that would be reloaded on the L100? 

Mr. Owen. There were a list of munitions that were going to be 
reloaded in the L100. 

Mr. Eggleston. And where were they going to go? 

Mr. Owen. There were going to go to another air base in Central 
America where they would packaged and palletized for a drop into 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you were going to help in the reloading and 
the repalletizing process? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, this was a one-time thing, if I may, neither the 
pilots, nor the crew in the aircraft, or the others that were on it 
had been down to the region. Or if they had, they hadn’t been in¬ 
volved in something like this. Colonel North asked me to accompa¬ 
ny him because I knew the players and knew the various people 
involved. 
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Mr* Eggleston. Well, it may have been a one-time thing, Mr. 
Owen, but nevertheless you were—at Colonel North's request you 
did, in fact, accompany this flight down; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And when you got down to Central America, 
and after unloading the humanitarian supplies, was there a prob¬ 
lem about the lethal equipment? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I had raised this with Colonel North before I 
went. As usual, Murphy's Law, held. 

We arrived at the air base. The lethal supplies were not there, 
were not ready to loaded up, and this was a concern that he had 
had, so I went and talked with a CIA officer who was at the base, 
asked him if he knew anything about it. He did not. 

I talked to the Nicaraguans who were there; I asked them if they 
knew anything about it; they did not. I then subsequently asked 
the CIA officer to—through secure communications to contact Te¬ 
gucigalpa and their base. 

Mr. Eggleston. You asked them to do what? 

Mr. Owen. I asked him through his secure communications to 
contact his base station in Tegucigalpa and then to subsequently 
relay a question to one of the senior CIA officials in the country. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the purpose of this communication was to 
determine whether or not munitions could be released to be be 
placed on the aircraft? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. It was my understanding that the FDN had 
agreed to release these materials, they were supposed to be there 
waiting for us; they were not. 

There were occasions when the CIA officials could help, encour¬ 
age the FDN to do some things they otherwise might not do. And it 
was my understanding that they probably had talked with them al¬ 
ready about the release of this equipment. 

The message I got back was that the material was not released. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you fly on to the next air base? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. The plane loaded up empty. We flew over to 
the next air base where we were met, and a series of phone calls 
and communications took place to try and find out if this could be 
sorted out. The drop had been scheduled for the following night. 

Mr. Eggleston. And, you mean, when you say a series of phone 
calls were made, to whom and were those phone calls made? 

Mr. Owen. There were phone calls made back to Washington to 
Colonel North, to, I believe, to General Secord, and to also, I be¬ 
lieve, Mr. Richard Gadd. 

Mr. Eggleston. And Richard Gadd at that time was whom? 

Mr. Owen. Richard was the one responsible, or should say, 
having oversight of the leasing of the aircraft. He was bot^||ising 
fqr NHAO and he was involved in the covert air operation to re¬ 
supply the Contras. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did the phone calls have any success? 

Mr. Owen. They met with a great deal of frustration. I believe a 
series of phone calls were places also to Honduras from Washing¬ 
ton. But finally after, I think the better part of the day, a decision 
was made that we scrub the mission. 
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Mr. Eggleston. When you say, phone calls were made, other 
than to Colonel North and to Gadd and to General Secord, were 
there calls made to any other U.S. Government officials? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I placed a call to the senior CIA officer in 
Costa Rica. 

Mr. Eggleston. And that was also fruitless, I take it? 

Mr. Owen. It was; but that was more to tell him so that he could 
pass on the word to the freedom fighters who were in the jungles 
waiting for the drop to let them know that the mission was not a 
go. 

Mr. Eggleston. Who all was meeting at the second airbase in 
order to get this lethal drop organized? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, can I ask you to refer to a memo that I believe 
may be one of the documents? 

Mr. Eggleston. Which—are you referring to RW014 

[The exhibit appears at p. 825.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I only did that so I could refresh my 
memory. 

Mr. Eggleston. OK. 

Mr. Owen. Sitting in the meetings was Felix Rodriguez, who 
was—it was his nom de guerre, or I should say Max Gomez was his 
nom de guerre, Felix Rodriquez was his real name. Colonel Jim 
Steele, who was the Mil Group commander; Chi Chi Quintero, who 
a representative of General Secord, and myself. 

Mr. Eggleston. And those are the people who met and tried to 
get this lethal drop organized; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. Colonel Steele more sat in as a observer, but 
he did place, or we asked him to place one call on a secure line to 
the CIA officers in the country that we had come from. 

Mr. Eggleston. Now, is it true that your contract with NHAO 
specifically precluded you from doing anything with regard to the 
transportation or facilitation of lethal supplies? 

Mr. Owen. There was a section in there which did say that. 

I might add right here, though, that I believe since I had com¬ 
pleted my NHAO work on that delivery of medical supplies, that I 
was on my own time, and that I was also doing this at the direction 
of the National Security Council, and an adviser who, I believed, 
was working under the auspicious of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Eggleston. Well, let me ask you this, did you tell Ambassa¬ 
dor Duemling that you had taken off the NHAO hat and had decid¬ 
ed to participate or help facilitate a lethal air drop? 

Mr. Owen. He never asked; and I never told him. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you never told his deputy, Mr. Arcos either, 
I take it? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you think that if they had know that you 
had tried to facilitate this drop that you would have been repri¬ 
manded, if not fired? 

Mr. Owen. That was really not what I was worried about. I was 
more concerned that should I do that it would start, if you will, ex¬ 
posing the layers of the covert operation that we had set up to re¬ 
supply the Nicaraguan Resistance. 
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Mr. Eggleston. Well, just in answer to my question, I take it 
that they would not have been pleased that you had had participa¬ 
tion in this? 

Mr. Owen. I think Ambassador Deumling would have been dis¬ 
appointed and rather upset. 

Mr. Eggleston. Part of the memo that you just referred to is 
RW014, makes a reference to the need for communications, secure 
communications devices? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And does there come a time in the spring of 
1986, when you helped facilitate this memo and provide secure de¬ 
vices? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I believe in April of 1986, I was provided a KL41, 
I believe, is the- 

Mr. Eggleston. 43? 

Mr. Owen. Excuse me, KL43, by Colonel North, and I took it on 
one of my trips to Costa Rica where I provided it to a senior 
Costa—excuse me—senior CIA official. 

Mr. Eggleston. Who else, to your knowledge, had the devices? 

Mr. Owen. It was my understanding that—if I can just back 
track for just a minute—during this flight, where we were trying 
to deliver the lethal supplies, there was no secure communications, 
so everything was done over an open line. It was felt that was to¬ 
tally unappropriate because Cubans and the Soviets were listening, 
probably, to all communications. 

And in my memo I suggested that secure communications should 
be set up, and I believe that—certainly from General Secord’s testi¬ 
mony, I learned that Chi Chi Quintero had one, that probably Felix 
Rodriquez had one, I knew that Colonel North had one, that Gener¬ 
al Secord had one, and that Dick Gs&d Had one. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did vpuJ^ave one. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, by May of 1986, it is true, is it not, 
that NHAO funding had started to run out? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. My understanding is that initially Congress 
appropriated the funds through March 31st, but there were funds 
remaining and it was decided, I guess, through the RIG that those 
funds could be suspended, they had already been allocated, and by 
the end of May my funds had run out. 

Mr. Eggleston. And does it come a time around the same time 
when you start to essentially extricate yourself from the Central 
American situation? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. There was—Colonel North and I had several 
discussions, as my memo show, where I was concerned about my 
exposure, and through my exposure, his exposure, because I did not 
want to jeopardize what he was doing by my desire to try and stay 
on and continue to help the resistance. And I felt it was better at 
this time, probably, to get out while getting out was good. 

Mr. Eggleston. Is it true that as of this time your name was be¬ 
coming publicly associated with the Contra effort? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I believe the first week in June the Miami 
Herald ran a long article discussing my involvement. Also a 
number of reporters had been talking with NHAO and various 
State Department people, and asking questions about me. And I be- 
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lieve my name had been raised in a House Resolution asking Colo¬ 
nel North what he knew about me, as well as several others. 

Mr. Eggleston. Before I get to that, let me just ask you some 
questions about some conversations that you might have had with 
various people in the summer of 1986. Do you recall any kind of 
conversations with General Secord, or Colonel North, or anyone 
about what was going to happen to the assets that had been accu¬ 
mulated in Central America following the passage of the aid? 

Mr. Owen. After I completed my tour with NHAO, and I, in es¬ 
sence, phased myself out, or was phased out of the help in the Nic¬ 
araguan resistance, I still would meet with Colonel North from 
time to time and we would have conversations. I think on occasion 
he did discuss that, and he was concerned that the CIA V would not 
take advantage of all these assets that they had, and from the best 
of my recollection, he said, well, look, we even want to give it to 
them, and they don't want to touch it. 

I had another meeting with General Secord at some point, and 
he said much the same thing. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you recall in that meeting that you had with 
General Secord in or about September of 1986? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you discuss a number of different items 
relating to the—kind of the history of your and his involvement in 
the Contra resistance in that meeting? 

Mr. Owen. A variety of topics were covered. Certainly those were 
among them. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have any discussion at that meeting, 
with General Secord, about his participation and the solicitation of 
Country Two? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, he told me that he had met with Prince 
Bandar before King Fahd came to visit the President, and he asked 
him for assistance. He then mentioned at some point that he 
thought that he had given $15 million because of that meeting. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you recall any discussion with him about an¬ 
other topic? Let me ask you. Was there anything you recall of the 
discussion with him about the decision in the summer of 1985 to 
take the funding away from Mr. Calero? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. There was a conversation about that, and 
also I believe I had had a couple of those with Colonel North. The 
decision was reached by, I believe, both Colonel North and General 
Secord. I think it was made for two reasons. It was potentially in¬ 
appropriate that Adolfo Calero be using his brother, Mario Calero, 
to purchase goods. 

There had been a lot of rumors and speculation that some money 
was going where it shouldn't go. There was no proof, but the mere 
suggestion that that was the case was a concern. Colonel North 
always wanted the Nicaraguan resistance to be as clean as possible, 
and he was concerned about their image. 

Also there was a concern that funds were being spent on things 
that probably were a waste of money, and I think he and General 
Secord felt they probably could do a better job. 

Mr. Eggleston. So what decision was made? How was procedure 
changed in the summer of 1985? 
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Mr. Owen. My understanding—and I only can say it is my un¬ 
derstanding—that by the end of May Adolfo Calero started getting 
concerned about funds, yet Colonel North at a later time obviously 
decided to use Lake Resources and use that for channeling funds. 

Mr. Eggleston. And the thought was that Colonel North would 
maintain control then over the expenditure of the funds? 

Mr. Owen. I think General Secord—I am not—I don't think Gen¬ 
eral—excuse me—I don't think Colonel North had signatory power 
over the banks. 

Mr. Eggleston. And there was a decision then to provide Mr. 
Calero with items as opposed to just purely the money, is that 
right? 

Mr. Owen. There was always a concern that a black market ex¬ 
isted, certainly in parts of Central America and goods that were 
procured originally for the Contras. I think that they felt by pro¬ 
viding funds—excuse me—by providing goods and services instead 
of money that that would negate a lot of that. 

So a decision was made to go with providing the goods, and I 
think, I may be mistaken, but I believe Adolfo Calero was provided 
with some funds, too, to take care of the needs that he had. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, a moment ago you mentioned the 
Resolution of Inquiry which was issued by Congress in June of 
1986. I think you indicated you were aware at or about the time 
that that Resolution of Inquiry was issued? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. Someone made me aware of it. 

Mr. Eggleston. In fact, the Resolution of Inquiry specifically 
mentioned you, did it not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And among other things, it asked about Colonel 
North's relationship with you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And also his relationship with Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And I think as well a more general question 
about his relationship with various Contra leaders; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. And I believe it also asked about his association 
with General Singlaub. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you recall that there actually came a time 
when Colonel North met with Members of Congress? 

Mr. Owen. I believe he met with them in August of 1986. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you have any conversations with him prior 
to the time that he had that meeting about the way he was going 
to respond to those questions? 

Mr. Owen. I don't think so. I did talk with him after he had 
those conversations. 

Mr. Eggleston. You did have a conversation with him after¬ 
wards, after the meeting? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did he say anything to you about what he 
had said to the Members of Congress about his association with 
you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he did. Colonel North at that time, obviously, 
was very busy. I never wanted to take up much of his time when I 
did get in to talk with him. 
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I asked him if he had had the meeting. He said he had. He said 
that my name was brought up. And his comment to that question 
was, yes, I know Rob Owen. I have met him several times. But I 
think that that was the extent of his remarks. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did the Resolution of Inquiry also call for the 
production of various documents? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. Do you know whether Colonel North provided to 
the Members of Congress the various TC memos that you had pro¬ 
vided to him? 

Mr. Owen. I would doubt that he did. I think that that would be 
an exposure on his part. 

Mr. Eggleston. I take it similarly you don’t believe that he ad¬ 
vised them that you had carried maps down to the Contras on at 
least three occasions in late 1984 and early 1985? 

Mr. Owen. I don’t believe he did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And if Colonel North said he had met with you 
several times, I take it that he had met with you quite a number of 
times by August of 1986; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. I would say so. I have no idea of the number though. 

Mr. Eggleston. Indeed, if you were to add up in his calendar for 
1985, it appeared that you had about 20 or so meetings with him 
reflected in his calendar and up until August of 1986, about twenty 
or so additional meetings, would that sound consistent with what 
you think probably happened? 

Mr. Owen. Easily. We wouldn’t always meet in his office. We 
would meet in a variety of different places. 

Mr. Eggleston. Is there a reason that you would sometimes 
meet outside of his office? 

Mr. Owen. I was concerned that my showing up on his calendar 
too many times would be potentially detrimental and might be 
used at some point against him. And I think he had the same con¬ 
cern. 

Mr. Eggleston. Because the people who are visiting the Old Ex¬ 
ecutive Office Building are reflected on a computer for admission 
purposes; is that the problem? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, and each time you have to sign in, and the com¬ 
puter keeps track. 

Mr. Eggleston. And as a result, you met in other places, not just 
in the Old Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. There had been a previous investigation of Colo¬ 
nel North in the summer of 1985. Were you aware of that? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I can’t remember that one specifically, but I 
know there are a number of investigations that constantly involved 
Colonel North. We had some conversations about them. 

There were different times when he thought that he was prob¬ 
ably going to be moved and he said I will just let the chips fall 
where they may. Oftentimes, when information came out, he and I 
would talk, and he would—he said on several occasions that he 
would always be the fall guy if this story ever broke. 

Mr. Eggleston. Let me ask you about that. Did Colonel North 
indicate to you whether or not his superiors at the NSC knew what 
it was that he was doing in Central America? 
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Mr. Owen. It was my understanding that he did. I was never 
given any clear indication. I once asked him what he did with my 
memos, and he said I take them across the street. I just assumed 
that that would probably go to the National Security Adviser, 
either Robert McFarlane or John Poindexter. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did he ever indicate to you whether or not the 
President knew what he and you were doing in Central America? 

Mr. Owen. I don't think the President has time to know who 
Robert Owen is. But I imagine that he had an idea that Colonel 
North was doing things to help the Nicaraguan Democratic Resist¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Eggleston. But you have no specific information about just 
what it was that the President may have known about Colonel 
North's activities? 

Mr. Owen. No, I don't have specific information, but I was 
always under the assumption that he knew what he was doing, or 
at least had a general idea. He may not have gotten into the specif¬ 
ics. 

Mr. Eggleston. There comes a time in October of 1985—excuse 
me, October of 1986, when the plane carrying Mr. Hasenfus is shot 
down in Nicaragua. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Owen. I believe I was in Rhode Island for the weekend. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you ever have a conversation with Colo¬ 
nel North about Mr. Hasenfus and Mr. Buzz Sawyer, who was 
killed in that crash? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I called Colonel North immediately, as soon 
as I found out. My name was linked to the aircraft because a busi¬ 
ness card of mine was found in the wreckage. Buzz Sawyer was a 
personal friend of mine, and I felt very bad and hurt and con¬ 
cerned about his death. I knew his wife. And we had had dinner on 
a couple of occasions and he had been over to my house. He was 
a—I think Buzz Sawyer was a true patriot to this country. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you want to go to his funeral? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did you go to his funeral? 

Mr. Owen. No, I didn't. I asked Colonel North about it. I think 
probably one of the things I regret in all of this is that I didn't go 
to his funeral. But Colonel North, I think probably, possibly Gener¬ 
al Secord, felt that it might be inappropriate because it would raise 
too many questions. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, throughout the—particularly the 
spring of 1985, but throughout the time that you were involved in 
these various projects with Colonel North, at the time that you 
were standing on the street corners making cash payments through 
open windows of cars, did there come times when you would talk or 
joke with Colonel North about whether or not you were all going to 
go to jail for your activities? 

Mr. Owen. There were a couple of occasions that we would laugh 
about it and joke, yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. You and Colonel North would joke about it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, and I hate to bring this poor person's name up 
again, I think he has already been through too much, but Joh¬ 
nathan Miller would also joke about it as well. 
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Mr. Eggleston. And was part of the reason that you would joke 
or talk about whether or not you were going to jail for your activi¬ 
ties, was part of the reason the generally furtive and secretive 
nature of what it was that you were doing? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I am not trained as a secret agent, and I haven't 
been through any of this before. When you are involved in some¬ 
thing that is new and different, from changing travelers checks to 
traveling with documents to providing funds to different people, I 
think that there is always a sense of nervousness about it. 

We were in a politically charged atmosphere. Obviously the Con¬ 
gress was deeply divided. The feeling was that should our efforts be 
found out, there would be people who would want to try and find 
something illegal and try and throw us in jail. 

But quite frankly, in my personal view, I wasn't that concerned. 
If I was, I probably would have gone and talked to a lawyer about 
it, but I felt that I was working with a member of the National Se¬ 
curity Council, someone who had access to the President of the 
United States, and believed it was the right thing to do. 

Mr. Eggleston. It is true, was it not, you were not a government 
official. 

Mr. Owen. That's right. I was not. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you did not have a security clearance. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Eggleston. And you were essentially acting at that time as 
a private individual under the direction or under the guidance of a 
marine lieutenant colonel, who was the Deputy Director of the 
Office of Political Military Affairs at the NSC. 

Mr. Owen. Well, in a way it would also, obviously, since I was 
being paid by Adolfo Calero, I was working with him, but I guess 
you could say that I probably did more for Colonel North than I did 
for Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Eggleston. Well, at the time you were making the pay¬ 
ments to the Contra leaders, you were acting, really, at the request 
of Colonel North; is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. But there were Contra funds that were not Colonel 
North's funds. 

Mr. Eggleston. Nevertheless, it is not Adolfo Calero who asked 
you to make those payments. It was Colonel North. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And at the time that you took the maps down, it 
was because Colonel North provided them to you, not because 
Adolfo Calero had asked you for them. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eggleston. And similarly, when you went out to New York 
and obtained the cash, it was because Colonel North and General 
Secord wanted you to do it, not because Adolfo Calero had specifi¬ 
cally asked you to do it. 

Mr. Owen. That's right. 

Mr. Eggleston. Did you regard yourself as a private individual 
who was acting in furtherance of a covert operation in Central 
America? 

Mr. Owen. I guess you could say that. I was a private citizen who 
believed in what I was doing. I thought I was doing it, certainly, 
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under the auspices of the U.S. Government, but I was still a pri¬ 
vate citizen. 

Mr. Eggleston. You indicated previously that you knew, of 
course, that there was a Boland amendment, and that it had result¬ 
ed from enormous discussion and debate and finally votes in both 
Houses of the Congress; is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, that is fair. 

Mr. Eggleston. And would it be fair to say that you knew while 
you were acting with Colonel North, that you and he, particularly 
Colonel North, knew that you were, at the very least, walking a 
very fine line between legality and illegality under the Boland 
amendment. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, the Boland amendment did not affect me. I was a 
private citizen. 

Mr. Eggleston. But, nevertheless, you knew that Colonel North 
was concerned about the Boland Amendment, did you not? 

Mr. Owen. I think he probably was because Congress was con¬ 
cerned about it, but Fm not sure that he believed the Boland 
amendment affected him. 

Mr. Eggleston. Well, let me ask you, do you recall giving a dep¬ 
osition in this matter? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And do you recall being asked these questions 
and giving these answers: 

Question: “And was this because..." And this is a reference to the 
jail conversations. “And was this because of the sort of generally 
furtive and unseemly nature of distributing money on rainy street 
corners outside the OEOB?" 

Answer: “I would say that might be an appropriate statement." 

Question: “Was there any specific discussion of the Boland 
amendment or whether or not you were violating the Boland 
amendment?'' 

Answer: “It was very questionable. I think everyone knew we 
were walking a very fine line." 

Question: “But, nevertheless, you joked that you might have 
gone over the line and might end up in jail." 

Answer: “Yes." 

Do you recall giving those answers to those questions? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, if it is in my deposition, I obviously did. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Owen, did you have occasion to talk to Colo¬ 
nel North on November 24th or November 25th 1986? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I was in the Old Executive Office Building 
on that Monday. I believe it was the 24th. I was seeing someone 
else. I stopped by Colonel North's office to say hello, and I was with 
someone else, and we talked for a few minutes. 

Mr. Eggleston. And did he tell you anything about the situation 
that had developed? 

Mr. Owen. He said that he was going to resign; that—I believe 
he may have said, once again, that he was going to be the fall guy. 
He did say that while he hoped that what would come out of it 
would be that he would be able to continue to serve his country in 
the Marine Corps, and that—I guess that would be it. 
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Mr. Eggleston. Is it fair to say that during the course of the 2 
plus years that you worked with Colonel North, you became a 
friend of his? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I am proud to be a friend of Colonel North's. 

Mr. Eggleston. And testifying about him here today is some¬ 
what difficult for you; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. I think Colonel North has been treated un¬ 
fairly in many ways. 

Mr. Eggleston. Nevertheless, you have testified as accurately as 
you can about the facts and the things that he did in furtherance 
of this operation. Is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I have been under oath, and I said in my 
opening statement that I wanted to tell everything that I knew; I 
wanted to tell both all of you here and the American public, and I 
believe in the end—and it is just my belief as a person that Colonel 
North will wind up being a hero, not a villain, as many perceive 
him to be. 

Mr. Eggleston. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions for Mr. 
Owen. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

The hearing will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Leon, please proceed with the inquiry. 

Mr. Leon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, I would like to start off my questioning by going back 
to a portion of your testimony with Mr. Eggleston when you were 
relating discussions with Colonel North. 

I believe the discussion was put in the terms of an almost joking 
discussion about the possibility of either you or him going to jail, 
and there are a few things I wanted to ask you about those discus¬ 
sions, if I could. 

First of all, you did say jokingly, didn't you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Leon. And by jokingly, were you implying that perhaps that 
was an effort to relieve some of the tension or stress you felt you 
were both under? 

Mr. Owen. I don’t know about Colonel North, but I felt under a 
lot of pressure and tension at different times. 

Mr. Leon. Would you say Colonel North was working long 
hours? 

Mr. Owen. I don't think there are very few people in this govern¬ 
ment who work as long hours as Colonel North did. 

Mr. Leon. And you had certainly been working long hours, 
hadn't you? 

Mr. Owen. I guess it is all relative. 

Mr. Leon. At the time you were having those discussions, had 
Colonel North already given you any indication that he thought of 
himself as a future fall guy, so to speak? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

As I said, on probably half a dozen times or more, he brought 
that up. 
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Mr. Leon. And had he also given you an indication that he was 
trying to stay within the law and he wanted you to stay within the 
law? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, and he always, whether I was moving money or 
other things, wanted me to be sure to stay within the law. He felt 
very strongly about that. 

Mr. Leon. Hadn't he indicated to you that he had sought legal 
advice himself with regard to the law on some of these matters? 

Mr. Owen. At different times, that came up. I think that he did, 
yes. 

Mr. Leon. And was it your impression that he was trying to 
abide by that legal advice? 

Mr. Owen. I think so. I know that he had seen some of the legal 
advice that—excuse me—that General Secord had provided and 
gotten from lawyers and so I think that he had. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ever consciously attempt to violate or disre¬ 
gard any law at any time? 

Mr. Owen. I am not a lawyer, but, no, I didn't consciously try 
and violate any U.S. law. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ever disregard a legal limitation that had 
been placed upon you in advance by a lawyer? 

Mr. Owen. Not that I can think of. 

Mr. Leon. Do you have any knowledge or reason to believe that 
Colonel North consciously disregarded a legal limitation placed 
upon him by anybody? 

Mr. Owen. Again, I am not a lawyer, but, no, I don't think that 
he did. 

Mr. Leon. I am just asking you what your impression was at that 
time. 

Mr. Owen. I think Colonel North did what he did because he felt 
he was doing it—he was doing what the President wanted. I don't 
have any direct knowledge, as I said, or indirect knowledge neces¬ 
sarily, of what the President knew, but I think there were also 
others within the administration who knew what Colonel North 
was doing. 

Mr. Leon. Did he allude to the President giving him instructions 
along those lines? 

Mr. Owen. No, he never alluded to the President giving him 
actual instructions. 

Mr. Leon. You have also testified about moving sums of money. 
Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. In the form of cash and travelers checks. Now, what 
was your impression as to why you were doing it in the form of 
cash or travelers checks? 

Mr. Owen. I once asked Colonel North why we were using trav¬ 
elers checks. He said, “Well, it is very easy. There are no receipts 
le ft." 

Well, when I was in the deposition and someone showed me a 
packet of travelers checks or copies of travelers checks, I guess 
Murphy's law came into effect again. 

Mr. Leon. He obviously kept a log of these travelers checks. You 
testified to that? 

Mr. Owen. He did. 
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Mr. Leon. Was there any reason, besides secrecy, to use cash? 
Convenience perhaps? 

Mr. Owen. Sure. You are not going to open up a bank account in 
the name of the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance. It was the 
easiest form of capital to use. 

Mr. Leon. Do you have any reason to believe that either Mr. 
McFarlane or Mr. Poindexter had knowledge of Oliver North keep¬ 
ing travelers checks in his safe in his office? 

Mr. Owen. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Leon. Do you have any reason to believe that they did? 

Mr. Owen. I have no reason to believe that they did or they 
didn't. 

Mr. Leon. With respect to yourself, did you at any time seek to 
obtain any personal profit from the moneys that you were handling 
on behalf of Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Leon. And you did not take any money for your own person¬ 
al profit? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

On one occasion, on October 19, 1985,-which was the date that I 
got married, and Colonel North came to my wedding. As a matter 
of fact, I think he had just flown in from Honduras. He got into his 
car and drove down so I obviously was much appreciative of that. 

He did provide me a thousand dollars in travelers checks and I 
said, “I don't feel comfortable taking this," but he said, “No, 
please, use it as you see fit." 

He also knew that at that time, I believe again it was late Octo¬ 
ber, or it was October 19, that I had not received, to the best of my 
knowledge, I had not received my, I guess you would say my sti¬ 
pend or my funds, for October, and probably I think for September 
at the time because on several occasions, Mr. Calero would say 
they were just short of money and also he and I were not in con¬ 
tact as often as we had been, so he could give me the thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

I think throughout this process, I am not of a job right now, I left 
a pretty welLpaying job with the Gray & Company and I didn't 
look to the—to get into this for money. My only motive was for 
doing what was right for the country and what I thought was right 
for those who were fighting in the jungles of Nicaragua. 

I am just going back to that thousand dollars and Colonel North 
did say that “We want you to have it." He didn't necessarily say 
who, but I had invited Adolfo Calero to my wedding. I don't know. 
Maybe Adolfo Calero thought that would be a nice wedding present 
for me. 

Mr. Leon. Did you have any evidence to indicate that Colonel 
North pocketed any profits from the moneys that were being han¬ 
dled by him? 

Mr. Owen. I am not aware of any evidence and I believe that 
Colonel North is an honest man and I don't think he would use 
any funds for his own personal gain. 

Mr. Leon. With respect to the Boland amendment, you testified 
that there were discussions or concerns, I should say, on your part 
and Colonel North's part when you were making joking reference 
to being incarcerated. 
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Have you studied the the Boland amendment? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I have read it, but I can't say that I have neces¬ 
sarily studied it. I certainly read it. 

Mr. Leon. You never sought a legal opinion, did you, as to its 
applicability to you or Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. No. At some time in the fall of 1985 or sometime in 
1986, I knew that—or I learned that the President's Intelligence 
Oversight Board had, I believe, provided a memo to the effect that 
the Boland amendment did not affect the National Security Coun¬ 
cil. 

Mr. Leon. Do you know who wrote that opinion? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. His name is Brent Serroni. He is a counsel. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ever read that? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Leon. Did Colonel North make reference to it in your pres¬ 
ence? 

Mr. Owen. I can't really remember. I know on one occasion I 
was told about it. 

Mr. Leon. Are you aware if the Boland amendment has any 
criminal sanctions that are attached to it? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. So when you were joking about criminal violations, as 
was pointed out in reference to a deposition—you didn't see that 
deposition before today, did you? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir; I did not. I haven't reread my testimony. 

Mr. Leon. You haven't had a chance to review it? 

Mr. Owen. No, I haven't reviewed it either. 

Mr. Leon. With respect to that deposition, with regard to your 
references to joking about possible criminal violations, could those 
have been criminal violations attached to Boland if there are no 
criminal violations attached to it? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Now, with respect to the legal authority of your con¬ 
duct, exhibit 17, RW017, is a copy of the contract, is it not, be¬ 
tween IDEA, a company that you put together, and NHAO, the 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Operation? 

[The exhibit appears at p. 831.] 

Mr. Owen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Leon. And you have had a chance to review that, haven't 
you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leon. And you are specifically familiar with that clause, 
Clause No. 4, in Section 4, that provides certain prohibitions and 
limitations, are you not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. Who drafted this contract, Mr. Owen? 

Mr. Owen. The State Department. 

Mr. Leon. And you reviewed it before you signed it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I did. 

Mr. Leon. Did you have legal counsel review it as well? 

Mr. Owen. I believe I had a fellow who was at that time acting 
as counsel to IDEA look at it. 

Mr. Leon. OK. 
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You were aware of that clause before you signed it, were you 
not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Leon. Was it your understanding of that clause that you 
were not an employee of the State Department on a fulLtime basis, 
that is, 24 hours a day? 

Mr. Owen. That is right. 

I mean, in fact, there was always some question as to what I did 
work for, whether I worked for UNO, the United Nicaraguan Op¬ 
position, or whether I worked for the State Department. 

On one occasion, I had conversations with a representative from 
the General Accounting Office. He put that question to me. I 
should say IDEA, which is a corporation, not me as an individual, 
was asked by UNO to undertake this effort and I subsequently was 
brought on by IDEA and by the Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assist¬ 
ance Office. 

I think something that I could have said earlier and I didn't, but 
I would like to say that everyone knew in the State Department, or 
at least those who had knowledge of it, that I—if not was Ollie 
North's man at least had a good rapport with him. 

Mr. Leon. Was Mr. Dumling's deputy, Mr. Arcos, aware of that, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. Owen. He knew that Ollie and I were friends, yes. 

Mr. Leon. So is it your testimony that in March, when you went 
down on that L100 flight, and when you were through unloading 
that flight, you were no longer—after that was done, you were no 
longer working under this contract for the State Department? 

Mr. Owen. I believe Colonel North and I talked about it and my 
reaction at the time was my work^or NHAO, as far as overseeing 
the flight down and the unloading and talking with the doctors and 
those who were receiving it, was such that at that time, my com¬ 
mitment to NHAO was complete and I was a private citizen and I 
am not sure that some people would argue, but I would have to say 
that a private citizen on his own time can do what it is that they 
want and I would also add that again I was receiving orders from— 
not orders—well, I guess you could say orders. 

I was being requested by a member of the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Leon. I will go back to that point in a second. Let me just 
ask you this: You testified that you expressed concern to Colonel 
North before you engaged in that March mission, which fell 
through, ultimately? 

Mr. Owen. Right. 

Mr. Leon. You expressed concern that it might be violative of 
your contract, not violative of the law! Is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Right. 

Mr. Leon. Because you didn't believe Boland applied to you? 

Mr. Owen. That is right. 

Mr. Leon. OK. 

Mr. Owen. And you know, obviously I didn't believe that it nec¬ 
essarily applied to Colonel North either. 

Mr. Leon. Now, you were expressing concern it might be viola¬ 
tive of your contract. You are bringing it to the attention of Colo¬ 
nel North. What was his reaction? 
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Mr. Owen. I said, “Look, you are doing this for me. I am a 
member of the President's staff of the National Security Council, 
and you are doing it on your own time/' 

Mr. Leon. Did he say to you, “I will go get a legal opinion from 
someone here to make sure you are on firm ground?" 

Mr. Owen. No, he did not say that. 

Mr. Leon. Were you disappointed he didn't ask for a legal opin¬ 
ion from anyone at the White House before he dispatched you to go 
ahead on that mission? 

Mr. Owen. As what he was doing was in a covert capacity, I am 
not sure he would feel comfortable going and asking for a legal 
opinion on that. 

Mr. Leon. He certainly didn't ask Ambassador Duemling if it 
would be all right if he went ahead and did that, did he? 

Mr. Owen No, he did not. Neither did I. 

Mr. Leon. Let's get back to the point you were making about 
Ollie saying he was a member of the National Security Council on 
the staff of the President. You testified you never met Robert 
McFarlane; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That's right, I have not. 

Mr. Leon. You have never met Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. Owen. I have not. 

Mr. Leon. And you did testify, I believe, that Ollie on at least 
one occasion said to you that he was sending his memos across the 
street, which you implied to mean to the NSC director? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Do you recall who was the director at the time he 
made that statement? 

Mr. Owen. I think it was Bud McFarlane. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ever receive any indication that McFarlane 
had in fact reviewed those memoranda? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I don't. I did not. 

Mr. Leon. And did you ever demand any insurance from Ollie 
North that such approval had been sought and obtained from his 
superiors? 

Mr. Owen. No, I did not. When I walked into the Old Executive 
Office Building, which is right next door to the White House, and I 
talked to a man who is associated with it, and is a U.S. Govern¬ 
ment representative, who works, know, very closely with the Na¬ 
tional Security advisers. I believe that was good enough for me. 

I wasn't about to go and try to track down a legal opinion. 

Mr. Leon. So did you take the notion that he was acting under 
the authority of the supervisors, so to speak, on blind faith? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. I also was in his office on a number of oc¬ 
casions when he would have conversations over the phone with dif¬ 
ferent people, and that gave me cause to think that obviously they 
had some idea what he was doing, too. 

Mr. Leon. Did it ever cross your mind, Mr. Owen, that perhaps 
Colonel North was acting out on his own out on a limb? 

Mr. Owen. It never did. 

Mr. Leon. Did it ever occur to you that if the public found out 
what it was that Colonel North was doing in Central America and 
in specific what he was having you do while you were working for 
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NHAO, that the Contra program would be jeopardized in the long 
run? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure I would say the American Public. I 
would say the Congress. 

Mr. Leon. All right. Well, with regard to the Congress, I believe 
you testified just a little while ago about a congressional resolution 
of inquiry. Correct? And I believe you testified that Colonel North 
told you that he had indicated to Congress simply that he only 
knew you and had only met with you on a few occasions; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Leon. Certainly, when he told you that, you must have real¬ 
ized that he was taking a very large risk with regard to his testi¬ 
mony to Congress about you. 

Mr. Owen. I did, but this was also in August 1986, and I was by 
that time several months out of the program. 

Mr. Leon. Well, did you regard his statements of that nature re¬ 
garding his relationship with you under oath to be a rather risky 
venture on his part? 

Mr. Owen. Obviously, I guess I did. 

Mr. Leon. Did you have any reason to believe that he had the 
authority of Admiral Poindexter when he took those risks? 

Mr. Owen. No, I did not. But I just would like to interject some¬ 
thing here, in that on the day that he resigned or was fire—I am 
not sure which it was—I did track him down and had a phone con¬ 
versation with him, and I just wanted to express my concern and 
my support, and said, “Well, you know, I would never do anything 
unless I had orders or other people knew what I was doing/' and I 
said, “I do know that.” And I believe that. 

Mr. Leon. Let me ask you this. In light of the risks that you 
have acknowledged, he, being engaged in and yours being engaged 
in, in terms of it becoming public, in light of the risks that Colonel 
North obviously took in making those statements as he did to Con¬ 
gress during a resolution of inquiry with regard to you, in retro¬ 
spect now, do you think those risks were worth running with re¬ 
spect to the long-range interests of the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. I think it was a very difficult time for all of us. Those 
who were committed to this endeavor felt at the time that we had 
to do whatever we could to make success and to help it succeed. I 
believe Colonel North was working under the assumption that he 
was doing, if not the direct orders, that he was doing what the 
President wanted him to do. 

I think in hind sight much of this program, ever since the begin¬ 
ning, its inception, has probably been done—well obviously not as 
well as it could have been undertaken. So I think we all had re¬ 
grets. 

Mr. Leon. Was it a risk worth running? 

Mr. Owen. I guess I would have to answer that on a human 
value, and that is if it saved lives, and if it helped further the 
cause and further freedom it probably was worth it. 

Mr. Leon. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

The Chair now recognizes Senator Boren. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Owen, I hope you understand that in these hearings we are 
trying to be constructive. Hopefully, the process that we are going 
through will teach us some lessons about how to conduct ourselves 
in the future- 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. So that we can build back together what I hope will 
be not a Republican or Democratic foreign policy, but an American 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Owen. I fully agree with you on that. 

Mr. Boren. And I want to ask you some questions in that spirit, 
and I feel a responsibility to put some questions to you. 

As I have listened to you, the words that I have written down on 
my legal pad again and again have been about a confusion of ends 
and means. 

I obviously don’t quarrel with your ends, as you probably know. I 
voted again and again for aid to the Contras. I feel very strongly 
about what the current regime is doing to stifle freedom of the 
press, free exercise of religion in Nicaragua, and I can understand 
your strong personal commitment to try to do something to avoid 
the establishment of another Communist base in our own hemi¬ 
sphere and to provide greater freedom for the people of that coun¬ 
try. And I sympathize with the goal that you were working for very 
much. 

Obviously, there is nothing illegal in being aid to the Contras. 
Several of us on this committee have voted on it. In all honesty, I 
am concerned about the means to that ends. 

You have been a teacher. I have been a teacher of government. 
There are a lot of students undoubtedly watching this hearing this 
morning. And I wonder about reflection, how you feel about the 
means in this case that were adopted, perhaps with good inten¬ 
tions, to try to accomplish what you and I believe was a worthy 
end. 

Would you want those students that you have taught in the past 
to readily adopt some of the means that you have admitted to us in 
these hearings that you have adopted? 

Mr. Owen. I go back to what Thomas Payne said—“These are 
the times that try men’s souls.” 

I think we all had the best intentions. I think one of the things 
that is coming out of this hearing—that I am just a civilian, a pri¬ 
vate citizen that is going to end up being the focus of it, and that is 
who has the ultimate responsibility for deciding on foreign policy. 

I agree with you that we need to have a foreign policy which is 
bipartisan and which people agree on, and I think that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States had very clearly set out what his foreign 
policy was. 

Mr. Boren. Let me again ask you—let’s be very open and honest 
at this point, because I think there are some lessons here that are 
important for all of us to learn. 

I wouldn’t imagine that a person who is idealistic, as you are— 
and I accept the sincerity of your idealism; I respect that—would 
not feel too good about having to come before us and claim his 
privilege against self-incrimination and be given immunity under 
the legal process in order to testify. 
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I wouldn’t think that that would be something that you would 
mark down as something that you really feel very good about. 

Mr. Owen. It is not a high point in my life, no. 

Mr. Boren. Well, you mentioned minority counsel used the term 
“taking risk.” Let’s perhaps use some old fashioned terms again, 
and I ask you this not to be unkind but I think it is important for 
us to draw these out. 

When you learned that Colonel North was testifying before Con¬ 
gress and all he told the congressional committee was that he knew 
you—he didn’t report about the nature of your relationship, that 
you carried intelligence back and forth or that you had taken funds 
back and forth or that you had been involved in a process to con¬ 
tinue aid to the Contras during times of congressional ban. 

Did you approve? Did you approve of Colonel North not being 
more forthcoming or not telling the truth, full truth, to the con¬ 
gressional committee? 

Mr. Owen. I guess deep within my soul I had some question 
about that, but I think also that he felt—and obviously from the 
PROFs that have now been brought out through the Tower Com¬ 
mission—others besides him felt that it was appropriate as to what 
his actions were and what his comments were. 

Mr. Boren. If you had been before that committee, would you 
have hoped you might have at that point told the entire truth and 
laid it out to them? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, that would have been a very difficult decision, 
and not being in that position I am not sure how I would respond 
to that. 

Mr. Boren. What about the contract? We have had the contract 
referred to under which you worked with Ambassador Duemling, 
and this contract says, 

Mr. Robert Owen shall not during the term of this grant perform any service 
which is related to the acquisition, transportation, repair, storage, or use of weap¬ 
ons, weapon systems, ammunition, or other equipment vehicles or material. 

And yet throughout your testimony and your questioning by staff 
you have indicated that, indeed, you did talk about arrangements, 
about onloading weapons onto flights that first brought humanitar¬ 
ian cargo. 

How do you feel about not living up to your contractual obliga¬ 
tions as a means? 

When you are talking to your students, would that be something 
that you would say you approved of as a means to an end? 

Mr. Owen. In response to that, I can only go back to what I told 
minority counsel, and I believe Mr. Eggleston—I believe at the 
time that I had and was in my right to take off my hat working for 
NHO and put on my hat as Robert Owen, private citizen. 

Some would question that, and you obviously do, sir. I question 
you for that. 

Mr. Boren. It just says you won't perform any service during the 
term of your employment. 

What about Mr. Duemling? Did you ever tell Mr. Duemling that 
you were asked by Colonel North to go over there and be his eyes 
and ears, to expressly tell him that? 
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Mr. Owen. Sir, when I first met with Ambassador Duemling, I 
think he was very wary of me and I was probably very wary of 
him. I think he probably received a phone call from Colonel North 
saying, “Why don’t you talk to this young man.” But no, I did not 
tell him that. 

Mr. Boren. Did you ever tell him that you were involved, in fact, 
in the operation of on the side, as you put it, while working for 
him, that you were involved in arranging shipments of arms, draw¬ 
ing up wish lists of arms and munitions? 

Did you ever tell Ambassador Duemling that? 

Mr. Owen. If I can clarify that a little bit, no, I did not. 

Mr. Boren. Should you have told him that if you were being— 
you know, here is an employer who has asked you to sign a con¬ 
tract or enter into a contract you wouldn’t engage in these activi¬ 
ties while working for his office. 

Again, I am not trying to be unkind. I am not trying to pressure 
you, as I told you in the beginning. I admire the goals towards 
which you were working, but, obviously, as one who supports the 
Contras I am concerned that what we have done here in terms of 
the means that have been adopted may end up damaging that 
cause very much. 

I am trying to see if, in reflection, you are not concerned about 
means as well as about ends. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think we are always concerned about means 
and ends. But, also, I think that in my mind, that if those arms 
could save some lives, they also would take lives. I realize that. 

Mr. Boren. But are you proud about the fact that you didn’t tell 
Mr. Duemling you were doing this on the side, when you knew be¬ 
cause he wrote into the contract that he was concerned about that, 
at the very least, as a conflict of interest? 

Mr. Owen. Senator, quite frankly, he never asked, and I never 
volunteered. 

Mr. Boren. Have you ever worried about it since then that you 
didn’t shoot straight with Mr. Duemling? Let’s just really lay it 
out. You didn’t, did you? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I didn’t look at it as not shooting straight. 

Mr. Boren. Well, what about carrying intelligence information 
to the Contras? Now, this was during a period of time in which, 
obviously, it was against the law for the government to supply in¬ 
telligence information. This was during the period of the total ban, 
and you say were acting as a private citizen at that time. 

Did you feel good about being a courier to deliver something that 
was clearly illegal that time, whether or not you—and I think it 
shouldn’t have been illegal. I voted that it shouldn’t be. I voted to 
provide that help, but I was outvoted, and it was illegal at that 
period of time. 

How do you feel about being a courier to take information that 
could not be legally provided? Is that an appropriate means? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I once asked Colonel North about that, and he 
said the material had been declassified. I guess you would have to 
check on that. 

Mr. Boren. How would you feel if someone that supported the 
Sandinista government, which you and I both disapprove very 
strongly, supported their cause, had been supplying intelligence in- 
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formation to the Sandinistas as you were supplying it to the Con¬ 
tras during that time? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I have no doubt that there are people that sup¬ 
port the Sandinistas that do provide them with intelligence. 

Mr. Boren. Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I don't, but I would suggest these hearings 
are looking at those that support the Contras. Probably hearings 
could be held for those that do support the Sandinistas. 

Mr. Boren. I think in all respect it is not a debate about the Con¬ 
tras, because I told you where I stand on that. It is a debate about 
the law. Would a belief in their cause, just because they strongly 
believed in providing help to the Sandinistas, would that have 
made it lawful for them to have supplied intelligence to the Sandi- 
nista government, if they believed every bit as strongly and as sin¬ 
cerely as you do that that would be the right thing to do? 

Mr. Owen. I guess we all have choices, and they would have 
made theirs. And no, I don't think it was legal. Then, if you also 
heard what I said, my understanding was the material had been 
declassified. 

Mr. Boren. Well, again, I just go back, and I would urge you 
again as a former teacher to do some real thinking about that. If 
we embark on a course in this country where everyone can do what 
they think is right without regard to the law, as strongly as we 
may feel about it, about a particular course of policy, it is a danger¬ 
ous course. 

There were two people indicted in my home State about .10 days 
ago for trying to raiseprivate funds and to plot to assassinate the 
leader of the current Nicaraguan Government. I don't particularly 
admire the leader of the current Nicaraguan Government at all. In 
fact, I feel strongly about what he is doing, but what is it going to 
do to this country if everyone who has a strong belief about some¬ 
thing decides they can do whatever they want to do without abid¬ 
ing by the law? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I have to agree with you. I think those people 
were probably idiots, but there we have a cast of thousands who 
were idiots involved in this. Quite frankly, you are assuming every¬ 
thing that was done is and was illegal. 

I don't think that has been proven yet. This isn't a court of law. I 
beg to differ with you on that point. 

Mr. Boren. Let me take you to the question of CIA involvement. 
Your testimony raises some questions about whether CIA person¬ 
nel assisted the Contras in ways prohibited by the law. When you 
delivered maps and photos from Colonel North to various Contra 
leaders in November 1984 and February and April of 1985, did you 
have any indication that CIA personnel knew that Colonel North 
was going to use CIA prepared materials for that purpose? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I was in his office on several occasions when he 
made phone calls to, I believe, the CIA. 

Mr. Boren. Did you ever meet or talk directly to the CIA Task 
Force Chief about such materials? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Boren. Were you ever told, or was there ever indication 
given to you by Colonel North or anyone else, that the CIA Task 
Force Chief might have been providing such materials? 
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Mr. Owen. If you remember my testimony on Thursday about 
the maps that were on the large big boards- 

Mr. Boren. Yes. 

Mr. Owen. I believe that was in Colonel North's office when he 
picked up the phone at one point and called and talked with the 
Task Force Chief. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. So, you had the comprehension from that conversa¬ 
tion that the Director of the Task Force at the CIA at least knew 
about these maps, that they were there? 

Mr. Owen. I can't testify that, but I guess I would have to 
assume it. 

Mr. Boren. But you do not know with certainty whether or not 
they were provided? The Task Force Chief testified before the 
Senate Intelligence Committee in December 1986 that he turned 
down requests from North during this period to prepare intelli¬ 
gence for deliveries to the Contras. 

Would you Contradict that testimony or be in a position to Con¬ 
tradict it? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I can't Contradict it. I can only tell you what I 
carried. 

Mr. Boren. So, you do not know the source? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I told you it was from across the river. I know 
that one of the sets of maps was provided by a CIA courier. 

Mr. Boren. And there wSS at ieast one telephone conversation 
with the Task Force Chief while—and Colonel North while you 
were in his office? 

Mr. Owen. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. What about the delivery of a secure communications 
device known as a KL43 by you to senior CIA officials in Costa 
Rica? Did you know what use he made of that device? 

Mr. Owen. I know he was going to use it to keep in secure com¬ 
munication with Colonel North and with others. 

Mr. Boren. Did the CIA officer in Costa Rica, who is known as 
Thomas Castillo* did he visit a planned site of an air strip with 
you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, he did. We flew out on & Costa Rican Gov¬ 
ernment helicopter. 

Mr. Boren. Did he advise you about taking photographs of that 
site? 

Mr. Owen. As a matter of fact, I think we may have used his 
camera. I can't remember. 

Mr. Boren. Did he help you develop the cover story about the 
fact that the air strip would be used for an agricultural experiment 
station? 

Mr. Owen. We were working with the Costa Rican officials, as 
well as him, and I think that came up as probably the most logical 
that could be used. 

Mr. Boren. Did CIA personnel ever assist you in getting military 
supplies moved from the warehouse at Palmerola to Aquacate in 
Honduras? 

Mr. Owen. They did not assist me. I knew there was military 
hardware over in Palmerola that had come in from, I believe, Por¬ 
tugal. It was supposed to be moved at one point from Palmerola to 
Aquacate. 
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As a matter of fact, one of the LlOOs was supposed to go over 
there and ferry it over, but at the time, there was an NHAO offi¬ 
cial on it, so they had to scrub the mission. 

The Honduran subsequently got very upset it wasn't moved 
when they were told it was going to be moved. 

Mr. Boren. You mentioned in your testimony earlier that you 
went to told Old Executive Office Building on November 24? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. 1986. With whom did you meet on that day? 

Mr. Owen. I met with Bret Serroni. I had with me a friend by 
the name of Bruce Cameron. He had just come back from Guate¬ 
mala. I believe Mr. Serroni was going to be going down there at 
some point. 

We thought it would be nice to let him tell them from the Guate¬ 
malan situation. 

Mr. Boren. That was the day before the termination of Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. It was just a coincidence. 

Mr. Boren. So, that was the only person with whom you met on 
that day? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Have you had any conversations with Colonel North 
over the last 2 or 3 months? 

Mr. Owen. I have had several. I called him on that day, as I said, 
and the next day and talked with him. I subsequently had a con¬ 
versation with my lawyer and his lawyer. I felt and still feel very 
close to Colonel North. 

Mr. Boren. When was the conversation with your lawyer and his 
lawyer? 

Mr. Owen. In December, sometime before Christmas, and then in 
March, we—my two lawyers and myself went over and had lunch 
with his lawyers. 

I will say right now in front of you that before any conversation 
took place, both lawyers agreed what the guidelines would be of 
our conversation, that there would be nothing substantive. We 
would not talk about the case. 

It was an opportunity as friends to get together to see each other, 
and I had—I believe, I called him on Christmas and wished him 
Merry Christmas, and called him when I learned my wife was preg¬ 
nant to let him know. 

Mr. Boren. What is the most recent conversation you had with 
him? 

Mr. Owen. When I called him to let my wife know—to let him 
know my wife was pregnant. That was within the last month, I 
think. 

Mr. Boren. The—any other conversations during that about the 
pending issues? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. We both studiously stayed away from that. 

I will say that I did talk with him and his lawyer at one point 
before I had a lawyer. I picked up the phone and called, before 
Ollie even got on the phone his lawyer said, look, Rob, 1 want you 
to know that Ollie wants you, and I want you to tell the truth 
when the time comes, and it will come. 
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Mr. Boren. Let me ask you. You wrote a memo in which you ex¬ 
pressed concern to Colonel North about drug related activities get¬ 
ting involved with the operation, or at least some of the people, 
perhaps, being somewhat unsavory? I believe you talked about a 
plane being used that had been used to run drugs? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Talked about some of the crew being a pretty rough 
looking bunch. You were fearful they had criminal records? 

What was the nature of your concern about involvement of 
people that might have had ties to drug running? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, that plane was supplied, if I remember correctly, 
the group that provided that plane had been referred to NHAO by 
the CIA. And in my mind, it was stupidity to use a plane that at 
one time had been used, or at least targeted, as having carried 
drugs, and also it was stupidity to use people who had a criminal 
record. 

Mr. Boren. Did—were there dissatisfaction expressed by some of 
the other people involved in the operation, Mr. Calero and others, 
or reports of skimming, skimming or late delivery of equipment by 
Mr. Secord in his conversation? 

Mr. Owen. I had a conversation with Mr. Calero. It might have 
been in the Miami Airport. I am not sure when it was. 

He was concerned about the lateness of equipment that he had 
purchased, and, I think, it finally didn’t even get to Central Amer¬ 
ica until some time in 1986, and he had anticipated for it in 1985. 

Mr. Boren. He was expressing dissatisfaction with Mr. Secord’s 
handling of that particular aspect of the delivery? 

Mr. Owen. There were times when he expressed that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. You, yourself, seemed to express concern about Mr. 
Secord being involved with Mr. Gadd and the requirement to use 
Mr. Gadd? 

Mr. Owen. Are you referring to a specific memo? 

Mr. Boren. I believe there was a communication along those 
lines between you and Colonel North? Maybe it was a conversation 
with you and Mr. Calero. 

Mr. Owen. I had a conversation with Mario Calero, and Adolfo 
Calero’s brother. As a matter of fact, Colonel North had talked to 
me and asked me to contact Mr. Calero and tell him that someone 
would be in touch with him. 

At that time Mr. Gadd was using the name Mr. East. And that I 
just asked Mario to listen to him and told him that it was felt this 
person would probably be able to do the bet job as far as contract¬ 
ing for the movement of NHAO goods. 

Mr. Boren. You are talking about Mr. Gadd? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I am talking about Mr. Gadd. Mario at one time 
made a suggestion to me that he and Adolfo, his brother, were not 
happy with Mr. Gadd’s performance. 

Mr. Boren. Let me ask one last question. My time has just about 
expired. 

Mar ch-IL 19 87. you sent a memo to North discussing, I believe— 
that is l98o—the false receipts and unanswered questions about 
where NHAO money was going. Then there is a report in the 
Miami Herald—let me say, I read this without any expression of 
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whether or not it is true, but simply to cite in the record to ask you 
about it. 

Mr. Owen. I know the report you are referring to. 

Mr. Boren. A report of February 16, Miami Herald article that 
talks about some false receipts and says a clerk at a store in San 
Jose, a clothing store, identified a photograph of 6 foot 4 inch 
Owen, as the unusual tall, fair-skinned “Gringo” who in January 
1986 came into a discount outlet with two other men to get the 
bogus receipt. 

What is that all about? Were you ever involved in terms—on in¬ 
struction of Colonel North or anyone else in terms of preparing 
bogus receipts or picking up bogus receipts? 

What did you mean by this memo that you were writing? 

Mr. Owen. I certainly am aware of the primary Herald article, 
and I am aware of the investigation that is going on regarding false 
receipts. 

To the best of my knowledge, Senator, I did not attend or go to a 
store with other people to pick up false receipts. In the beginning, 
when NHAO started, it was originally said that pro forma receipts 
would be acceptable, meaning these people do not have the funds 
or the credit anywhere where they could go and buy something, 
and then say, well, we will take them off your hands and pay you 
in a couple of months or weeks. Who is going to give credit to a 
bunch of Indians and Blacks in Costa Rica who don't have two 
nickels to rub together. 

The feeling was in the beginning the pro forma receipts would be 
allowed. 

I think subsequently there was a ruling they would not be al¬ 
lowed. 

In this case, I think they probably went ahead, provided a pro 
forma receipt for this material. There area also allegations 
that- 

Mr. Boren. Did you know that they did? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I was aware that they did provide pro forma 
receipts. 

Mr. Boren. You expressed concern in that memo—you expressed 
concern about false receipts. What was the nature of that concern 
that you were expressing? 

Mr. Owen. Sir—I guess if you like my overview of how NHAO 
was run, I would be happy to do that. 

I am a taxpayer. I care about how U.S. money is spent. I don't 
want to see it wasted. 

I think the way that—the system that was set up to funnel the 
funds to the Nicaraguan Resistance through NHAO was probably 
the worst possible system that could have been arrived at. I realize 
there are numerous constraints. 

In the very beginning back in November, I sent a memo both to 
Ambassador Duemling, and I talked with Colonel North about it. 

It was my belief, in essence, you should have sent counters in the 
countries in question so they can provide oversight to the goods 
that are purchased. Because there may just possibly be false re¬ 
ceipts that are provided, or pro forma receipts that are provided 
and then the funds may be diverted somewhere. 
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In one case, one of the people from the group in Costa Rica wrote 
a letter to Ambassador Duemling and said that $15,000 had been 
diverted for the use of arms. 

I was not aware that the money had been diverted for the use of 
arms. I was working closely with those people. 

I think some of them felt it was in my best interests and their 
best interests that hey not tell me about that. 

Mr. Boren. But you did tell them you were personally aware of 
receipts being prepared after the fact? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. I am pleased to recog¬ 
nize the Majority Leader of the House, Congressman Foley. 

Mr. Foley. Mr. Owen, you have testified several times about 
your deep commitment to the Contra cause. When did you first 
become interested in supporting the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. When I was a Senate staffer for Senator Quayle. I 
started with him, I believe, in 1982. One of my positions that I 
worked into was what you would call a foreign relations legislative 
assistant, if you will. 

At that time one of my majo^r areas of concentration was in the 
southeast; area, but als6‘"<5eritiril ; America was getting hot.aud he 
was concerned about that. And then in the summer of 1983, as I 
testified on Thursday, an Indian, a constituent, came in with a Nic¬ 
araguan who had just come out of the jungles. 

Mr. Foley. John Hull. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, John Hull. 

Mr. Foley. And then you testified you went to work for Gray & 
Company, and there was a possibility of a contract with the Con¬ 
tras. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. But that finally Gray & Company decided this would 
not be appropriate. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And you accepted an offer on a trip to Central Amer¬ 
ica to work for Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. At a salary of about $2,400 a month. 

Mr. Owen. Twenty-five hundred dollars, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Was that more or less than you were being paid by 
Gray & Company? About the same? 

Mr. Owen. It was about the same. Maybe it would have been a 
little bit less, but also out of that were going to come some of my 
expenses. 

Mr. Foley. And shortly after that you became involved in carry¬ 
ing maps and messages and money for Colonel North. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Did Colonel North know—I assume he did—of your 
arrangement with Mr. Calero? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I assume that he did. 

Mr. Foley. Did you ever discuss it with him? 

Mr. Owen. I think probably before Adolfo decided that I could be 
of help to him that he may have had a conversation with Colonel 
North, and Colonel North- 
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Mr. Foley. Did you assume this was probably the result of a con¬ 
versation between Colonel North and Mr. Calero? 

Mr. Owen. My thought was they must have had a conversation 
about it. If I can just back track for a minute, I didn’t really 
answer your question clearly regarding when I first became com¬ 
mitted or concerned about the Central American issue. 

Are you interested in hearing that or would you rather go on 
with your questions? 

Mr. Foley. Well, I just wanted to establish the timeframe. I 
think your commitment is well-established, and we accept it is a 
sincere commitment. What I am interested in is your relationship 
with Colonel North. You have just said that you assumed that 
Colonel North and Mr. Calero may have discussed your employ¬ 
ment by Mr. Calero prior to your actually being employed. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. So you assumed that everything that you did for 
Colonel North was consistent with your employment by Mr. 
Calero? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Did you report to Mr. Calero what you were doing for 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, when I was moving maps or other such things, I 
usually gave them to Mr. Calero so he knew where they were 
coming from. 

Mr. Foley. But you didn’t feel it particularly necessary to tell 
him everything that you discussed with Colonel North or what you 
were doing for Colonel North. Is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. By and large he knew what I was doing. I provided 
him with, occasionally, some written memos about what my obser¬ 
vations were and what I was doing, yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Essentially our directions all during this time from 
1984 through 1986 were coming from Colonel North; isn’t that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Owen. I think you can probably assume that, although I did 
things for Adolfo Calero, too. But probably- 

Mr. Foley. Did you report the things you did for Mr. Calero to 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. So it was Colonel North that was getting the report 
and Colonel North that was giving the instructions? 

Mr. Owen. By and large, yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. You may have had a slip of the tongue, but you just, 
in your testimony in response to Mr. Leon, talked about taking 
orders from Colonel North. 

Mr. Owen. I was. I guess you can say orders, requests, whatever 
you want to call them, sir. 

Mr. Foley. You had no doubt that you were acting at the direc¬ 
tion of Colonel North, did you? I mean that was your state of mind 
and your attitude? 

Mr. Owen. Certainly on the things he asked me to do such as 
carrying intelligence or other such things obviously, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Did you ever refuse a request by Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Not that I can remember, no, sir. 
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Mr. Foley. Did you ever fail to carry out a request or order of 
Colonel North's? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Did you keep Colonel North advised at all times of all 
the experiences and activities that you had, the most important 
ones, with respect to your activity in Central America with those 
who were associated with the Contra cause? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, one of the things that I ended up becoming, I 
guess, it was through default, was keeping Colonel North informed 
about a number of different things. Some I would say I was his 
eyes and ears. He was obviously getting tremendous amounts of in¬ 
telligence from CIA and other government intelligence agencies. 

One of my concerns was the involvement of some Americans and 
the detriment that that would bring to the cause, and so I kept him 
informed about that as well. 

Mr. Foley. You were actually quite pleased and proud to be the 
eyes and ears of Colonel North, were you not? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think if you talk with any of my friends they 
will tell you I never told them what it was I was doing. As a 
matter of fact most of the time people would say, “Do you know 
Colonel North? And I would say, “I have met him." So I tried to 
keep that very confidential. 

Mr. Foley. So you in fact were involved in a confidential and 
secret relationship with Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. It wasn't something that I bragged about, nor do I 
think it was something he necessarily discussed. 

Mr. Foley, You didn't tell your friends what you were doing. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir I did not. 

Mr. Foley. You kept pains to keep your relationship with Colo¬ 
nel North secret, did you not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I didn't feel it was- 

Mr. Foley. Even to the point of not meeting with Colonel North 
in the Executive Office Building for the fear that that would at¬ 
tract attention? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. That is in relationship to the computer that keeps 
track of appointments; isn't that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foley. In fact all during this time you were living the life of 
a secret agent, were you not? 

Mr. Owen. I wouldn't necessarily call it that, no. 

Mr. Foley. Would you say you were operating openly with re¬ 
spect to laundering money? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure whether I was laundering money. I was 
cashing travelers checks. 

Mr. Foley. Is that the normal way you transact business, to cash 
travelers checks and give money to people? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Foley. If you were handing money and travelers checks at 
night and secret to people through open windows of cars, and if you 
were cashing travelers checks secretly, not by open bank accounts, 
and if you were hiding your identify of your employer and your su¬ 
pervisor, those who gave you directions, in a private business, 
would you consider that highly irregular? 
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Mr. Owen. Sir, I was working in a very confidential area. There 
was a need to know basis, and it was something that- 

Mr. Foley. In other words, secret? 

Mr. Owen. Sure. Had the press come to know about it, I didn’t 
want to risk my life any more than I had to. 

Mr. Foley. In other words, secret? Is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. It is fair. 

Mr. Foley. You were the agent of Colonel North, were you not? 

Mr. Owen. You could call me that. 

Mr. Foley. So is it fair to say you were the secret agent of Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Owen. I won’t quibble with you, Congressman. 

Mr. Foley. All right. I am not trying to trap you. I am trying to 
find out. You are an extremely straightforward and forthcoming 
witness. We are interested in the state of mind, what you thought 
your responsibilities were and who you were working for. 

Mr. Owen. Sure. 

Mr. Foley. When you went to work for NHAO, as it is sometimes 
called, you testified you didn’t tell Ambassador Duemling of your 
activities. 

Mr. Owen. I did not testify—excuse me, I did not tell Ambassa¬ 
dor Duemling, but I think he knew well of where I came and who I 
reported to. 

Mr. Foley. So you assumed Ambassador Duemling and the State 
Department actually knew that you had another covert side and 
that you were dealing with these matters in violation of the law as 
far as the—at least the intention of humanitarian aid was con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Owen. Well, I guess that is questionable. But as far as Am¬ 
bassador Duemling’s knowledge of my contacts with Colonel North, 
we never really discussed it. Excuse me, I think he was well aware 
of them. 

Mr. Foley. Again, I am trying to find out what you thought 
about your superiors’ attitude. You knew that it was not permissi¬ 
ble under the law for humanitarian aid to be given for lethal pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr. Owen. Right. And that is something I think everybody tried 
to walk a very fine line to make sure it was not used for legal— 
that purpose. I just want to make one point. At times I was in 
somewhat of an awkward position, because I would sometimes 
know what Ambassador Duemling was going to ask me to do before 
he would ask me just because Colonel North would alert me to that 
fact. 

Mr. Foley. So you had a sort of irregular relationship with your 
ostensible employer and supervisor, Ambassador Duemling. You ac¬ 
tually had been told ahead of times what your instructions would 
be from him. 

Mr. Owen. This was just one occasion. It was regarding what 
were called Butler buildings. 

Mr. Foley. Did you regard this really as kind of a cover job. 

Mr. Owen. As a what? 

Mr. Foley. Cover job. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, because I tried to walk a very fine line. I did 
my best to help the groups that I was asked to work with, which 
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were the Indians and the blacks and those in the south. These were 
people who had little to next to nothing. Also, I worked very close¬ 
ly with the humanitarian medical program and Dr. Tomaso 

Mr. Foley. Your main commitment was to the Contra cause and 
all its respect, not just the humanitarian aid side, was it? 

Mr. Owen. I would say that, but the majority of my time, practi¬ 
cally 90 to 95 percent of my time was working with NHO and ful¬ 
filling those responsibilities. 

Mr. Foley. If it came down to taking orders from Colonel North 
or Ambassador Duemling, which would you consider your real di¬ 
rector supervisor? 

Mr. Owen. I was never really asked to choose, so I guess I was 
fortunate in that regard. 

Mr. Foley. Do you think you would have a conflict about it? 

Mr. Owen. I don’t know. We were all working for the same 
thing. Obviously, there was—Ambassador Duemling didn’t know 
all that Colonel North was doing. 

Mr. Foley. Isn’t it fair to say that all during this time you looked 
to Colonel North as your principal in terms of helping the Contra 
cause? 

Mr. Owen. When I moved to NHAO, I would say that my contact 
with Colonel North was severely curtailed just because he didn’t 
have time, and I didn’t have time. We were both doing things. 
When I would come back from Central America, I would certainly 
write a memo and keep him up to date on what was going on. I 
didn’t look to him as my supervisor. 

Mr. Foley. You said you never refused to do anything that he 
requested you to do. Did he ever give you any requests while you 
were employed by Ambassador Duemling? 

Mr. Owen. I already responded to that and that was, yes. But 
strictly for that flight, yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. You say he didn’t ask you. Are you satisfied you 
would have told Ambassador Duemling of your relationships with 
Colonel North if he had asked you? 

Mr. Owen. I certainly would have admitted that I had contacts 
with him, yes. 

Mr. Foley. Would you have told him the whole story? 

Mr. Owen. You are asking specifically about he flight? 

Mr. Foley. About your relationship. Suppose he asked you about 
your relationship with Colonel North, and what you were doing 
and what you had done for him and what your current activities 
were. Would you have told Ambassador Duemling all those things? 

Mr. Owen. I think I would have told him. I may not have talked 
to him about keeping Colonel North informed about the need for 
arms. 

Mr. Foley. You would have kept that secret? 

Mr. Owen. I think so, yes, because I didn’t want to compromise 
Ambassador Duemling. He was in a very difficult position as it 
was, and I would rather have the fault fall on me. 

Mr. Foley. But you would also be concerned about breaching the 
nature of your relationship with Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. At this point I don’t think there was any way that 
that could be breached. He already knew of my association with 
Colonel North. 
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Mr. Foley. He knew all of it? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure the intimate details, but he had a good 
idea. 

Mr. Foley. Would you have told him the intimate details? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I would not. 

Mr. Foley. So even during this period you were carrying on a 
covert relationship with your ostensible employer while carrying 
on what you thought was serving the Contra cause? 

Mr. Owen. I occasionally did things that were not under the 
guise of NHO, yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. You were willing to take some financial expense in 
these efforts, were you not? You have testified to that. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And you would be willing to take some physical risk, 
wouldn't you? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, there were occasions when I thought my life 
might have been in danger. 

Mr. Foley. And you were willing to assume that? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, when you have a cause you are willing to believe 
in, you are willing to die for it. 

Mr. Foley. So you are willing to take physical risks. Would you 
be willing to take risks to your future career in order to advance 
it? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, if I can just relate a sort of a quick synopsis I 
think will help you understand where I come from—I had occasion 
to come to know General John FlyniL United States Air Force re¬ 
tired general. He spent 6-1/2 years in the Hanoi Hilton. 

As he said, he got a Ph.D. in communism. He once shared with 
me his hierarchy of values, and they were, above all integrity 
comes first. When you talk about integrity, you ask yourself, is 
what I am doing right or is it wrong? If it is right, I must do every¬ 
thing in my power to help. If it is wrong I must oppose it with all 
my might. 

Mr. Foley. You thought supporting the Contra cause was right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, and I was willing to risk my life, my for¬ 
tunes, and also my—the advancement of my career, obviously. I 
don't know where I am going to get my next job. 

Mr. Foley. I think that is fair and I think we understand that. 

You were also willing to take some risks that you might be vio¬ 
lating the law as well, weren't you? 

Mr. Owen. I guess if I was really overly concerned, I would have 
gone to see a lawyer. I knew I may have been walking a fine line. 

Mr. Foley. You were willing to take that risk in part because 
you believed in the cause you were supporting? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, if out of all of this, I have been granted immuni¬ 
ty by this committee, I have not been granted immunity by the spe¬ 
cial counsel. I understand there is a grand jury investing me down 
in Miami. If I am going to jail, I guess that was a chance I took. 

Mr. Foley. So, in effect, yes, you were willing to take some risks? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And you did that because you thought, as you have 
testified a little bit ago, that we had to do everything we could to 
advance the cause? 
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Mr. Owen. Sir, I see Nicaragua as a strategic threat to the 
United States and also as a strategic threat to the other Central 
American countries. And ][ think it is in our best interests- 

Mr. Foley. That, in your judgment, was one of the overriding in¬ 
terests why you assumed these risks? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And dealt in the way you did with secret and covert 
actions. Is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. You said you had no particular training in this busi¬ 
ness. You are not trained as an agent or- 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I was not. 

Mr. Foley. The—and I assume that at no time have you ever had 
any association with any intelligence agency; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. When you were dealing in all of these sort of furtive 
and secret manner, ways, what was in your mind about who you 
were deceiving? Because there was a deception involved here. Who 
were you deceiving? 

Mr. Owen. I guess in retrospect that can be answered in a couple 
of ways. Trying to deceive the Sandinistas and the Cubans. In the 
support we were providing for the Sandinistas, because they obvi¬ 
ously have very good intelligence. At the time, obviously, Congress 
had made its decision, I think wrongly, in stopping funds for the 
effort. And unfortunately, I think in hindsight, that the people we 
were deceiving may have been the American public, and the reason 
I think that is because this administration, probably from the very 
beginning, should have come out and said what it was that it 
wanted to do and then carried that out, and I don't think that they 
did. 

And I regret that. And I made some mention of that in some of 
my memos. 

Mr. Foley. So, in addition to the Sandinistas and the Cubans and 
others outside said what it was that it wanted to do and then car¬ 
ried that out, and I don't think that they did. 

And I regret that. And I made some mention of that in some of 
my memos. 

Mr. Foley. So, in addition to the Sandinistas and the Cubans and 
others outside the country, the secrecy of your actions was de¬ 
signed in your mind to deceive the Congress and the country? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I guess I didn't—I never looked at it in my mind 
as trying to deceive anyone. Obviously that is what happened. 

Mr. Foley. Let me just—you described going down to the food 
stand on the west side and getting money, taking it to General 
Secord, described standing out on the street and handing money to 
an automobile passenger that drove by. 

Those were not normal public actions, were they? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, we used to joke that truth is always stranger 
than fiction. In this case, it is true. 

Mr. Foley. You found yourself somewhat surprised to be in this 
sort of environment? 

Mr. Owen. Quite frankly, when I was approached in the Chinese 
market, I looked around and wondered where the cameras were. I 
said, “This is more a movie set than real life." 
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Mr. Foley. Did you find it exciting? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure I found it exciting. It was different. 

Mr. Foley. It was risky. Wasn't it exciting? 

Mr. Owen. Wasn't it Winston Churchill that said, “There is 
nothing quite as exciting as being shot and having the bullet 
miss?" 

Mr. Foley. Who did you think you were at risk of being shot by? 
I don’t mean that in the literal sense, but who might have discov¬ 
ered your association and contacts that required the secrecy? 

Mr. Owen. The Sandinistas. There have been several assassina¬ 
tion attempts in Costa Rica. The Cubans. 

Mr. Foley. And in the United States? 

Mr. Owen. I don't know there were any in the United States. 

Mr. Foley. You were not really worried about your physical se¬ 
curity in the United States? 

Mr. Owen. I was more concerned about the leak of intelligence 
that the Cubans and the Soviets, through their intelligence-gather¬ 
ing capability, could do. 

Mr. Foley. Were you concerned about the press discovering it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. Were you concerned about congressional investiga¬ 
tions discovering it? 

Mr, Owen. Obviously, when there is a memo to the effect when 
GAO came and talked to me and also when there was an investiga¬ 
tion going on in Costa Rica out of the U.S. Attorney's Office in 
Miami, I talked to Colonel North about that. So there was a con¬ 
cern. 

Mr. Foley. So, I don't want to put words in your mouth, and 
don't agree with this if you don't agree with it, but what I got from 
your testimony recently is that you thought that you were engaged 
in an unfortunate deception in the United States from the press, 
the Congress, and the public, brought upon by necessity to support 
this cause covertly, and you would have preferred if the adminis¬ 
tration had been open and public about this matter so that you 
would not have to deal in this uncharacteristically furtive, secret, 
and deceptive way; is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. (think that you summed it up pretty well, sir. 

I think if the American people are not behind a policy then it is 
very difficult, as we certainly saw in Vietnam and elsewhere, for 
the policy to take effect and for it to be successful. 

I think it is incumbent upon this administration—and President 
Reagan has gone to the American public on numerous occasions— 
but I don't think the American public still understands the threat, 
and I hope that through these hearings and my testimony and 
other testimonies that they may begin to realize that in the long 
term, if Nicaragua is allowed to stay Communist, there will be a 
threat to the United States and our lives and the way we conduct 
ourselves. 

Mr. Foley. In other words, you think—well, let me put it this 
way. Do you think there is also a danger in the development of 
secret activities of this kind inside the United States? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think that there are times when there is the 
necessity for secrecy, for covert operations. As I said earlier, these 
were trying times. They were difficult times. People were under- 
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taking an effort that was being kept secret from the Congress and 
the American people, but I think that the President must have 
either chosen that course or someone did because of the commit¬ 
ment and the belief that the cause the people were fighting for was 
right and that in the long term interests of the United States, that 
it was appropriate. 

Mr. Foley. So, regardless of what the law might be in the techni¬ 
cal sense, and regardless of what the policy of the country might be 
at a particular time, you felt that the Contra cause was just and it 
justified your actions; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think when the President of the United States 
goes on national television—I believe it has been some 13 or 14 
times to talk specifically about Nicaragua—when he goes on public 
radio on his noon speeches, when he makes speech after speech 
and keeps coming back to Congress for assistance, that it was no 
secret what he believed in. 

Mr. Foley. You feel in your heart that the President would have 
approved these actions if he had known? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think you are asking me a question that I am 
not sure I can respond to. 

Mr. Foley. You have suggested part of the reason you felt justi¬ 
fied was because the President had clearly laid out this policy and 
had endorsed it, and that regardless of the technical problems of 
the law, that was an assurance to you; is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think that I don't believe that the President 
would knowingly condone the breaking of the laws. 

I think what really is in question here is two things. One is were 
laws broken, and obviously that is for a court to decide; and the 
second thing is—I guess the bottom line is who is ultimately re¬ 
sponsible for foreign policy? 

Obviously, as Senator Boren talked about, you need a joint effort. 
But there are times when a President has to make decisions that 
the Congress may not want to follow. If you remember back in the 
second World War, FDR tried to get the draft. And it passed by one 
vote. 

Mr. Foley. But it was your view, then, that what you did, even 
though it might be technically illegal, was justified by the Presi¬ 
dent's commitment and yours to this cause? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I don't know that it was technically illegal. 

Mr. Foley. I say, “even though it might be." Or might not be. 

Mr. Owen. To use your words, in essence, I was working for a 
member of the National Security Council. I walked in there, and 
every time I walked into that building there was a sense of awe 
because of what it represents to this country. 

Mr. Foley. So, it was Colonel North? It was always Colonel 
North that gave the directions and you felt provided the authority 
for your actions? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure he always gave the directions. He cer¬ 
tainly gave me a lot of guidance. I guess I was under the- 

Mr. Foley. More than any other single person? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. He was the one that gave the directions and provided 
the authority? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, more than any other single person. 
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I would just add that, again, going back to the fact that where he 
stood in government and the people he talked with and worked 
with daily, I felt that it was appropriate. 

Mr. Foley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Congressman Foley. I appreciate your 
time. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Before recessing, I recognize the Chairman of the House Commit¬ 
tee. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the record of the hearing at the appropriate point a 
letter from Dr. William B. Walsh of Project Hope, the Health Sci¬ 
ence Education Center, which distinguishes that Project Hope from 
the Project Hope referred to by General Secord. 

Chairman Inouye. Without objection, so ordered. 

Chairman Inouye. The committee will stand in recess until 2:00 
p.m. At that time the questioning will be resumed by Congressman 
Hyde. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2:00 p.m. the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The select committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

The Chair recognizes the distinguished Congressman, Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, we will take care of a few little housekeeping details 
first. It seems to me there were some provocative phrases used 
characterizing your testimony and some ideas that ought to be 
briefly explored, such as “secret” as a dirty word. 

Anybody going around secretively somehow is, there is an aura 
of un-Americanism to it. That is called the Nathan Hale syndrome. 

I would say if you really want to know secrecy, ask one of the 
reporters behind you to give you one of their sources. You will hear 
secrecy, you will see secrecy. 

Another provocative phrase was “unseemly.” You stood at a 
corner in the rain and handed money through the window of a car 
to a leader of an Indian—group of Indians from Nicaragua who 
were being persecuted, hounded, their human rights being brutal¬ 
ized, and that was called unseemly. 

It seems to me, of course, I am not a semanticist, but it would 
seem to me spending half a million dollars on a wedding reception 
for one afternoon is unseemly, or some of the money you throw 
across the bar or at the racetrack or at the tables in Las Vegas—I 
can say that now that Paul Laxalt isn’t here—is much more un¬ 
seemly than trying to fund a leader of a persecuted Indian group in 
Nicaragua. But then these words are all relative. 

We also heard discussions on means and ends. And I guess the 
saying is that the end does not justify intrinsically evil means. 
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You never heard about the intrinsically evil. But that is an inter¬ 
esting concept. 

You have heard of the Sanctuary movement, haven't you, Mr. 
Owen? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I have. 

Mr. Hyde. That is where people deliberately break our immigra¬ 
tion laws answering to a higher call, and the Sanctuary movement 
is revered by some perhaps in this chamber, but that is a little dif¬ 
ferent approach to the legality approach that we have heard here. 

We have traffic blockers out at the CIA who are honorable 
people answering to a higher call. We have people who advocate 
violence to defeat apartheid, and they are looked upon really as no¬ 
bility, and that is all right. 

Adlai Stevenson, Senior, said it was a badge of nobility or badge 
of honor to have an arrest record. 

But Boland, the Boland amendment suddenly we have some 
latter-day strict constructionists who demanded that all of the nu¬ 
ances—and, oh, there are nuances to the Boland amendment—have 
to be observed. 

When I think of the Boland amendment, we had some titilating 
excerpts up there between, correspondence between the House Per¬ 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence and the Senate Perma¬ 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence, when the Boland was last 
before us, and they couldn't agree. 

In fact, the Tower Commission Report, the work of Senator 
Muskie as well as Brent Scowcroft and former Senator Tower, says, 
and I quote, 

The communications and revisions introduce substantial uncertainty as to wheth¬ 
er any United States official, CIA, DoD, or NSC staff advises the Contras on the 
distribution of legal supplies. 

The provisions were so ambiguous even the drafters evaded their meaning, 

and so on and so on. 

Now, you are not a lawyer. If the drafters didn't know what they 
were drafting, and surely it wasn't for lack of legal advice. If there 
is one thing we have around this place, it is lawyers, and legal 
advice. 

It just seems a little amiss to be holding you, a nonlawyer, to a 
punctilious observance of this Boland amendment in any of its 
manifold forms. But there we are, and we have to deal with it. 

Now, another questioner said we are interested in your state of 
mind, and I am, too. In fact, I am interested in your opening state¬ 
ment, which I had here, and which- 

Mr. Owen. I have got an extra copy, if you want. 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, I do. 

What could have happened to that? Has somebody got a copy? 
Could I have a copy of your opening statement? 

In your opening statement, you asked the question, you said, 
“We are going to explore how this happened, but not the why, not 
why it happened." 

You talk about the motivation or the purpose of foreign policy. 
You said you didn't go into this for money or because of the politics 
of the Nicaraguan exile community in Miami or the San Jose poli¬ 
ticians or Tegucigalpa commandantes. 
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You painted a portrait of Nicaraguans willingly fighting, bleed¬ 
ing and dying in the jungles so some day they might be able to 
enjoy some of the same freedoms we Americans take for granted 
every day. 

You said some very interesting things here, and you said, and 
your feelings can best be summarized: “Is there not a cause? I can 
only ask you, is there not a just cause?” 

I think that puts things into perspective. 

So bearing in mind your opening statement, let's talk about Colo¬ 
nel North, Bud McFarlane, John Poindexter. Do you think they are 
old enough and are you old enough to remember in 1961 a major 
trial of some people who trusted us at the Bay of Pigs, April 17, 
1961? 

People were armed, trained and put ashore. Then we somehow 
had a change of heart, we pulled back. Some of those people are 
probably, if they are alive, in Cuban prisons today. Occasionally 
Castro dribbles them out. But that is something that is pretty hard 
to be proud of. 

Do you remember that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, and I would just say one of my very close 
friends is a veteran of that. 

Mr. Hyde. Do you remember the stirring words of the President, 
“We will pay any price, bear any burden.” Do you remember that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. And I also know on October 13, 1962, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy made a proclamation, something to that effect. If I 
can read it to you- 

Mr. Hyde. Sure. 

Mr. Owen, [reading.] 

The United States is determined to prevent by whatever means may be necessary, 
including the use of arms, the Marxist/Leninist regime in Cuba for extending by 
force or the threat of force his subversive activities to any part of this hemisphere 
and to prevent in Cuba the creation or use of an externally supported military capa¬ 
bility endangering the security of the United States. 

I think that that sort of sums it up, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, move ahead to April 25, 1975 when the last heli¬ 
copter took off from the roof of the embassy in Saigon. The Viet¬ 
namese who trusted us, who believed us, who worked with us, who 
fought with us, were left behind with their arms outstretched as 
we took off, and we left them. Give peace a chance. There will be 
no blood bath. 

Many of those people, if they are still alive, are in reeducation 
camps 12 years later; isn't that so? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I saw what happened when I went to Thai¬ 
land and worked in the U.S. refugee program. 

Mr. Hyde. Do you think people who fought in the Marines in 
Vietnam have felt another sense of betrayal to people that trusted 
us—and that was their great error, their flaw of character, they 
trusted us? Do you think that burdened a man like Oliver North? 

Mr. Owen. There is no question it burdened him. It weighed 
heavily on his soul. 

Mr. Hyde. Do you think people we have led into combat in Viet¬ 
nam, whom we fed and armed and we have given shoes to and 
minimal training and then Congress changes its mind, and like 
Baryshnikov pirouettes and runs away, then comes back in and 
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runs away. Does that bother people who have a conscience about 
other people’s lives being exterminated because we can’t make up 
our mind? Do you think that bothered Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, it bothered me when I have to look in their eyes 
and say, “Some day we will have to help them.” They keep asking 
why, when and where is it coming from? 

Mr. Hyde. I know the Boland amendment is damned important. I 
know that, any of the three versions, if you can understand it. But 
in the hierarchy of values, don’t you think betraying campesinos 
and peasants and little people who trust you, belongs in there, 
somewhere up next to the Boland amendment at the top of the hi¬ 
erarchy of values? 

Mr. Owen. I do. I think, if I am not wrong in saying this, the 
Boland amendment came about because of the mining of the har¬ 
bors in Nicaragua, and because of the PSYOPS manual the CIA 
had put together. I think the people ended up paying for it were 
those people that you are talking about, not necessarily the offi¬ 
cials in the U.S. Government who were involved in that, but the 
little people who got hurt. 

Mr. Hyde. And that bothered some people like Bud McFarlane, 
Poindexter, and Robert Owen; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Hyde. By the way, you lost a brother in Vffiflatry, didn’t you? 
. vYes, sir, he was killed in l96f wSr^fHg for the State 

Department. 

Mr. Hyde. I have heard much made of the fact you and Oliver 
North joked about the fact who is going to be the first in jail. You 
know, if all of our hyperboles were made public, some of us would 
get embarrassed. One of my favorites is when some liberal Demo¬ 
crat introduces an amendment to eliminate some weapon system or 
cut down our defense, and I always nudge whoever I am sitting 
with and say, “I can’t wait to sit in the prison camp with that guy 
and nudge him and say, T told you so.’ ” 

Then I pause and say, “He will probably be having lunch with 
the guard. That is a hyperbole. I don’t mean that. And I am sure 
you were joking when you said what you said. What was the effect 
on governments around. Honduras especially, El Salvador? 

Mr. Owen. I had an opportunity to talk with government offi¬ 
cials in Honduras, with members of their Congress and members of 
their military. Costa Rica does not have a military I did talk with 
some of their military personnel, and quite frankly, sir, they asked 
us, asked me, “Is the United States serious about dealing with the 
threat in Nicaragua? Are you treating us like a joke? You are play¬ 
ing with our lives, and our future.” 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Owen, while this was going on, while we were 
vacillating, oscillating, undulating, trying to make up our mind, did 
the number of refugees and fighters during that period nonetheless 
continue to grow? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I believe that today there are some 300,000 
Nicaraguans who have left Nicaragua—they have fled Nicaragua. I 
think that is a better word. In parlance to our country that would 
be 24 million people. That is 10 percent of their population. They 
have to be leaving for a reason. 

Mr. Hyde. Voting with their feet. 
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Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. And it is going to get worse. 

Mr. Hyde. It is the only way you can vote in terms of the full 
meaning of the word. 

Now, you once said that you are a protege of Oliver North and 
you referred to him as your godfather. I assume you were speaking 
in the Christian rather than the Marlon Brando sense of the word, 
were you not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Hyde. Did you ever discuss with him after the disclosures 
were made about the Iranian initiative and the Central America 
Contra problem, how you would deal with the officials and authori¬ 
ties if you were required to testify? 

Mr. Owen. I would say one of the reasons that he may have 
trusted me doing some of the things he did is that he knew that I 
would keep my mouth shut, if you will. I wrote him in one of my 
memos if I were ever questioned, I would ask for a lawyer to be 
present, and I would not divulge anything. 

It was a confidence and a trust, and I guess he had it in me and I 
had it in him. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, refreshing your recollection from page 94 of 
your deposition, you said, 

I just want to add for the record, on several occasions, when I did talk with Colo¬ 
nel North and his lawyer, they stressed that I should, when the appropriate time 
came, cooperate, tell the truth, because that is what they were going to do. 

They wanted to be sure I did not cover up anything, or in any way try to save 
someone else, especially Colonel North. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. There was no question in my mind and my 
lawyer's mind and his lawyer's mind that is what I should do, tell 
the truth when the time came, and that is why I am here in front 
of you. 

Mr. Hyde. Without Colonel North's help, such as it was, do you 
think the resistance could have survived relatively intact for two 
and a half years until Congress changed its mind the last time and 
resumed aid? 

Mr. Owen. It would have been extremely difficult, if not impossi¬ 
ble. I believe there were fighters that were inside that will never 
leave until they are buried there, and they will hang on with their 
fingernails, and there were some that were in southern Nicaragua 
who were doing that, who never received aid during that complete 
time, and that was one of the reasons the air drops, we tried to set 
up the air drops. 

Mr. Hyde. You are aware that we live in a very imperfect world, 
and of course, it is easy to find fault with anybody or any group, 
and there are people who have made a vocation of finding fault 
with the Contras, and surely they have their imperfections. They 
are less than noble, starry-eyed leaders, and I know that you have 
a lot of questions about the quality and the effectiveness of the 
Contras' political leadership. 

What about the quality, the effectiveness and the dedication of 
the fighting Contras themselves, the campesinos in the field? 

Mr. Owen. There were times that I would joke among friends 
that it is too bad the Nicaraguan exile leadership was not as united 
as the fighters were inside. 
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There is no question, be they black, Creole, or Indian, or campe- 
sino, or Spanish descent, they were all united because they all be¬ 
lieved in the cause. 

And quite frankly, I think many of them were disgusted with the 
politicians and the way that they carried on. Their only goal was to 
live in a free society where they didn't have the troubles, and they 
weren't persecuted as they are now. 

Mr. Hyde. Do you believe if the military pressure that the demo¬ 
cratic resistance brings against the Sandinistas is removed, that 
the Sandinistas will ever have the incentive to go to the negotiat¬ 
ing table and yield power because somebody asks them to? 

Mr. Owen. Let me just say, I believe it was by D'Arcy, who said, 
“We will never give up with a ballot what we won with a gun." 
Thomas Borge said, “Today, Nicaragua. Tomorrow, El Salvador." 
So, I have no thought whatever they are about to give up unless 
they have military pressure. 

Mr. Hyde. Can you tell me why Bulgarian, East Germans, Liby¬ 
ans, North Koreans, Soviets, Cubans, what they find so attractive 
about that little country? Is it the water, is it the beaches. What is 
it? 

Mr. Owen. You know, my mother used to say a lot is tdld about 
a person by the people they associate with, in regard 

with Nicaragua, when they associate with the PLO, 150 of them 
were trained by the PLO in Libya, you have got to wonder where 
they are coming from. 

Mr. Hyde. Do you think we are acting like a superpower, one of 
the two big superpowers in our own hemisphere? You recall 1956, 
when Hungary was rolled over by the Soviets, the tanks came in 
and the freedom fighters were decimated. And we all said, it is far 
away, too far away from us, it is on their border. 

Then Czechoslovakia in the spring of 1968, the same thing, the 
patriots rolled over in the street. It is over there, it is not on our 
borders, it is theirs. Now it is in our hemisphere, isn't it? Two 
hours’ flight away from Texas, from Florida, and our response to 
that is temporizing, vacillation and the notion that somehow, if we 
can only communicate better with Ortega, with Borge, with D'Es- 
coto, just communicate and convince them we are sincere, that 
they will democratize. Do you buy that? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I don’t. I was talking with a diplomat from a 
less developed country, and he said, you know, your country is the 
greatest country in the world, but quite frankly, after World War 
II, when you were passed the leadership of the free world, you have 
yet to stand up for it. 

If you are not going to take the leadership of the free world, then 
please turn to us and tell us so we can cut our own deal, and sir, 
that hurts me when they said this, because I think America stands 
for freedom and America stands for what is right in the world. 

Mr. Hyde. Did you believe that force for liberation is different 
from force for subjugation? Do you see the difference? 

Mr. Owen. No question about it. The commandantes in Nicara¬ 
gua are not liberating their country, they are subjugating their 
people. 

Mr. Hyde. We got our freedom by fighting for it, didn't we? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 
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Mr. Hyde. No one handed it to us, did they? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you. 

I have no further questions. 

Senator Hatch? 

Mr. Hatch. Mr. Owen, did Colonel North or any other officer of 
the U.S. Government pay for any of your trips to Central America 
prior to the time you became a NHAO employee in August of 1985? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, not that I can remember. Colonel North reim¬ 
bursed me for my trips to New York when I went to pick up some 
of the cash- 

Mr. Hatch. No, I am talking about trips to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, Adolfo Calero did. 

Mr. Hatch. What was the period of your employment at NHAO, 
was that August 1985 to May of 1986? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. It was, I think my first trip was was to 
Miami, and that was October 28th, and I finished my last May 31, 
1986. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, your employment with NHAO was really a 
result of the contract between NHAO and IDEA, your non-profit 
corporation; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. So you were not personally under contract NHAO? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Hatch. I take it you made flights to Central America on 
NHAO business during this period; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

Were any of these flights made strictly to conduct business at 
Colonel North's request, rather than to furnish—rather then to 
further the humanitarian purposes of NHAO? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. Every time that I did something for Colonel 
North I was going down there anyway. 

Mr. Hatch. I see. 

Mr. Owen. As a matter of fact, I think I spent probably 70 per¬ 
cent of my time away from home during that six months. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you feel that during your time at NHAO that you 
fulfilled your duties as an NHAO employee? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, to the best of ability. 

Mr. Hatch. During your travels to Central America as an NHAO 
employee, to your knowledge, did the NHAO flights originating 
from the U.S. ever carry military weapons and supplies as well as 
humanitarian aid? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. There were flights out of New Orleans, but 
that was all military goods that were allowable through the 
NHAO. 

Mr. Hatch. That was—was that the flight that picked up some 
parachutes? 

Mr. Owen. No —well, actually every—out of New Orleans came 
the all things that were being purchased, boots, uniforms, things 
like that. So they were just none lethal goods. And there was a 
flight—as your rightly said, that picked up some parachutes, and I 
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think they were supposed to pick up a spare airplane engine. And I 
am not sure whether it did or not. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. You weren't sure whether they were military? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I can, to the best of my knowledge, I think 
testify without any problem that no NHAO flight carried any arms 
out of the United States. 

Mr. Hatch. OK, now, with respect to the proposal in March of 
1986, to have an airplane that had carried NHAO goods to Hondu¬ 
ras, to thereafter carry military hardware to El Salvador, am I cor¬ 
rect in my understanding that payment for use of the aircraft was 
to be allocated so that NHAO would only pay for its portion of the 
trip? In other words, was there any attempt to have NHAO pay for 
transporting the military equipment? 

Mr. Owen. My understanding, sir, that once the NHAO flight 
stopped at the airfield, that it then picked up a new, in essence, 
account number, and that flight was then going to be charged and 
ended up being picked up by—well, I am not sure who it was 
picked up by, but it wasn't NHAO. 

Mr. Hatch. But like any other flight for hire, is what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Owen. Right, sir. I was once—as a matter of fact, in one of 
my memos, Dick Gadd said, “I will fly anything, anywhere, any 
time; just give me an account number," and I think he tried to dis¬ 
tinguish between NHAO and the lethal flights. 

Mr. Hatch. Was this particular plan ever actually carried out on 
this aircraft or any other aircraft flight, to your knowledge, or any, 
should I say, NHAO flight? 

Mr. Owen. I think in April, as a matter of fact, the Tower Com¬ 
mission refers to it that there was a drop of lethal assistance with 
an L100, which was the SAT, Southern Air Transport flight. 

Mr. Hatch. Was that an NHAO flight? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. That was privately contracted. 

Mr. Hatch. We have heard about the way in which you become 
involved in your work in Central America. You went from Senator 
Quayle's staff to Gray & Company, to working with Mr. Calero, to 
assisting North, to working for NHAO. Is that fairly accurate? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. What was it exactly that got you interested in the 
Nicaragua Freedom Fighters and their particular cause? 

Mr. Owen. In 1983,* when I was working for Senator Quayle, as I 
think I stated earlier, John Hull sent me a round-trip ticket from 
Washington to Costa Rica, and then I expanded it, and I visited a 
number of refugee camps in Costa Rica and also Honduras. 

I was talking with some of the refugees. I was using an interpret¬ 
er—my Spanish was not that good—but there was a little old lady 
who had her hair up in a bun. She wore a pulLover blue dress that 
was held together by safety pins and strings. She had no shoes. 

And I asked her how she came to be in the refugee camp. She 
said, “Two of my sons were killed by the Sandinistas. Two of my 
sons are now fighting with the FDN. I left Nicaragua with only 
what I am wearing." 

And I said, “Why did you leave?" 

She did something where you don't need to understand the lan¬ 
guage. She made her hand into a gun, like that, stuck it in her 
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back and said she was marched out at the point of a gun, and that 
was not from the Contras; it was from the Sandinistas. She fled 
from them. 

Mr. Hatch. Was personal profit a motive of yours in getting in¬ 
volved with the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. I think you can ask my lawyer. I still got a defense 
fund I have to pay for. No, sir, it wasn't. 

Mr. Hatch. You actually suffered from a financial standpoint as 
a result of your efforts and activities? 

Mr. Owen. I guess you can say that. My wife is supporting me 
right now. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. 

You are not employed, then, presently? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Hatch. Were you ever subjected—you have indicated this, 
but let me ask it again. You were subjected to physical dangers on 
some of these trips to Central America? 

Mr. Owen. I guess you could say that, yes. 

On one occasion—and actually this is by accident—but a young 
man was shot only a couple feet from me. It was by accident. There 
were other times wheri I had been told there was a potential threat 
on my life because* the Sandinistas knew what I was doing when 1 
was in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. Because you spent a fair amount of your 
time observing Central America, you have seen these refugee 
camps, you have been to Managua. Let me just ask you a couple of 
questions about the situation down there. 

Now, as I understand it, you do feel there is a serious threat to 
your national security interests as a result of Soviet-supported 
forces in this area? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. It is a strategic threat. 

Mr. Hatch. What do you think would happen over the next 20 
years based upon your experience and observations and your 
having been in and out of there if Soviet assistance to the Central 
American forces continues unabated and the United States makes 
no serious efforts to oppose these types of things? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, it took 20 years from when Cuba became Commu¬ 
nist to when Nicaragua became Communist. It is not going to take 
20 years next time if we stop. It will be much shorter than that. 

Mr. Hatch. I understand you had a great deal of contact with 
Oliver North from your testimony. Tell us just a litfle bit about 
him. What was he like to work with? What kind of man was he? 
Give us as much as you can. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, in a town which is run by and large by bureau¬ 
crats and paper and a lot of the paper is used to cover the tails of 
the bureaucrats—and I am sorry if I offend some of the bureau¬ 
crats. 

Mr. Hatch. You have been here. You worked in this town? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Ollie North was an enigma. He was willing to get the job done. 
Sometimes he stepped on toes. As a matter of fact, 1 think it was 
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Senator Cohen who called him the first five-star Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel. It may have been so, but he did it and he got the job done. 

I want to use three quick instances. 

That cold, rainy night when I passed the money through a 
window was actually, I believe, his youngest daughter's birthday. 
She called him three times at seven o'clock, eight o'clock, and nine 
o'clock and, in essence said, “Daddy, when are you coming home?" 

Ollie said, “Don't worry, honey. Daddy is coming home as soon as 
he can." 

By the time he got home, his daughter was asleep. He was will¬ 
ing to take the time to get the job done. 

Another instance was when the four U.S. Marine Corps enlisted 
men were gunned down cold bloodedly in El Salvador. I just hap¬ 
pened to be in his office. He was on the phone trying to ensure that 
when they arrived in Washington, or I should say in the United 
States, that they were met by an appropriate representation of our 
American Government. 

I believe the Vice President went. 

Tjae third time was when Robert Stephan, a United States Navy 
sea&an was kicked to death and shot by terrorists; I was in his 
office. Colonel North was calling around to see how you get the 
flaugp$ flown at half mast in this city. 

He was willing to do anything and everything. 

Mr. Hatch. He had a lot to do with the Achille Lauro matter? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Hatch. What was his motivation for doing the things he was 
doing to assist the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. He believe in their cause. He believed it was just and 
right. I believe he was working doing what he thought the Presi¬ 
dent wished him to do. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

Now, regarding the travelers checks, Mr. Owen, were you aware 
of Colonel North's using any of these funds for his personal use? 

Mr. Owen. I was shown during a deposition several travelers 
checks that had his signature on it, but I don't believe he was 
using it for his own use. 

Mr. Hatch. The committee has been tracing these travelers 
checks. It appears Colonel North himself cashed some of them. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I think that is important to go into. Let me ask you 
a couple of specific questions in that regard. 

Do you know why Colonel North may have cashed some of these 
travelers checks at food stores and gas stations in the Washington 
area? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I know that on the one travelers check I was 
shown, it was, I think, traced back to a hotel in Dallas. I would 
imagine that was for a meeting when he was going to meet with 
potential donors. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you know why he may have used or cashed $100 
at a tire store in this area for two snow tires? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you know why Colonel North may have cashed 
travelers checks totaling $1,000 to Pan Am Airlines? 
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Mr. Owen. I would imagine that that was probably for flights 
overseas that he didn't want to use U.S. Government funds for. 

Mr. Hatch. Have you—you would spend a lot of time with Colo¬ 
nel North apparently? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you ever notice him take any of these funds and 
use them for personal use? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. As a matter of fact, he once joked to me that 
I potentially was going to be making more money than he was at 
NHAO. It didn't work out that way. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you know anybody who knew him that would 
accuse him or did accuse him or had you heard rumors he used 
these funds for personal use? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. These were all small funds except for the thousand 
dollars given to you and your wife for your wedding and the thou¬ 
sand dollars to Pan Am. But there were a number of little checks 
like this? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, some people criticized the administration be¬ 
cause the actions of various people, including yourself, were con¬ 
ducted in secrecy. We have had some of that sort of questioning 
here. 

The critics assert that the fact you acted secretly proves or shows 
that you believed your acts to be illegal. I personally would like to 
hear what you can tell us about why secrecy may have been 
needed with regard to the activities supporting the Contras in Cen¬ 
tral America. 

My understanding is that certain Central American countries 
are extremely sensitive to—any activities in their territory that 
have anything to do with the Contras, although privately they may 
very well be supportive of what the Contras are doing. 

So explain to us, if you can, any understandings you have about 
the need for secrecy in these matters and whether or not it was 
solely because you were trying to avoid the law or do something 
illegal. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, there is no question the Central American coun¬ 
tries were very concerned about their integrity. Costa Rica has a 
stated neutrality policy and has changed presidencies. President 
Oscar Arias has come down hard on the Nicaraguan resistance in 
Honduras. 

It was only recently they began to admit the Nicaraguans were 
on their border with Honduras and Nicaragua. I think they were 
concerned for a couple of reasons. 

One is they didn't really know where the United States stood. I 
mean, here they are providing a haven for these people and they— 
the Hondurans, as a matter of fact, I think once asked for a treaty 
between the United States and Honduras stating that if Honduras 
was invaded by Nicaragua, we would come to their assistance. 

I don't think that treaty was ever taken into effect or taken 
under discussion. They are scared, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. They can see this tremendous military buildup, a bil¬ 
lion dollars of Russian equipment having come through the 
Panama Canal and otherwise and the tremendous buildup, 50,000 
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fulLtime troops and over 100,000 when you consider the militia and 
others in Nicaragua more than all the rest of Central America 
combined. They are very skittish and concerned, aren’t they? 

Mr. Owen. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Hatch. It is difficult to do things openly? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, that was one of the prob¬ 
lems with NHAO in that Congress asked it to be an overt program 
and how can you go and ask these countries to run an overt pro¬ 
gram or allow NHAO officials to come in and oversee the distribu¬ 
tion of these goods. 

Mr. Hatch. An overt program to help the people fighting against 
the Nicaraguans? 

Mr. Owen. Right, and the countries had a little bit of difficult 
time understanding how can you probably ask us to do that. 

Mr. Hatch. Mr. Owen, you were in Central America in May of 
1984 when a bombing attack was undertaken on the headquarters 
of the then former Contra leader, Eden Pastora; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I was. 

Mr. Hatch. I would say that—why don’t you tell us what hap¬ 
pened then? 

Mr. Owen. I was down there on a survey for Colonel North. The 
evening actually that it happened, I was in San Jose. As a matter 
of fact, Senator, if I can just say, I have been named in a lawsuit in 
this case, which is absolutely scurrilous, and there is no truth to it. 

People have tried to say it was the CIA that tried to kill Com- 
mandante Pastora. That I don’t believe is the case at alL I had a 
meeting that night with John Hull and also with the senior CIA 
official in that government—excuse me, in that country. 

We discussed what was going on. And I just was shocked as ev¬ 
eryone else was when we learned, about 3:30 in the morning, when 
some of the Nicaraguans came to the apartment and talked with 
us, and told us what had happened, John Hull has been accused of 
masterminding the—or being responsible for it. That is absolutely 
scurrilous as well. 

I am saying this under oath. I think that was very malicious. We 
were all somewhat saddened, because any time reporters or Ameri¬ 
cans are killed, it is always a sad time. 

I left the next morning and flew on to Honduras. 

Mr. Hatch. I would say there has been what some would call a 
whispering campaign on the part of some individuals to link you 
with that bombing incident, but you have explained that. 

What is your knowledge of the details of the bombing incident? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, there are three theories on it. One is the United 
States was behind it. I don’t give that any credence whatsoever. 
Eden Pastora received from my understanding, over $3 million 
from Colonel Qadhafi. Before the bombing, he received a message 
Colonel Qadhafi wanted him to come and meet with him. 

I did not get this second hand. I got this froth . I guess 
it is second-hand, but his brother saw the message. Some people be¬ 
lieve Colonel Qadhafi ws» «ending him a messaga 

Mr. Hatch. This same whispering campaign, and it is vicious, 
also suggests you were involved in narcoties shipments; is that 
right? 
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Mr. Owen. Sir, people are trying to say that, but there is no 
truth to that whatsoever. 

Mr. Hatch. I know that. After the news broke in November of 
1986, did you personally throw away or dispose of your personal 
records? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, during this whole process, I got rid of a number 
of records and pieces of paper, notes that I made to myself, weap¬ 
ons lists, other things. I didn't want them hanging around or in a 
position where someone could come in and find them. 

Once the—I had received the subpoena, I did not throw away any 
documents. All the documents that you have are ones that I prob¬ 
ably would have thrown away. 

Mr. Hatch. You certainly could have destroyed those, I guess? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. In disposing of the papers you did, were you attempt¬ 
ing in any way to violate the law or impede any investigations or 
obstruct justice? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you dispose of those papers prior to being served 
with any subpoena? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. After being served with the subpoena, did you dis¬ 
pose of any documents? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Hatch. In all of your activities, did you ever intend to vio¬ 
late any of the laws of the United States or anywhere else for that 
matter? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you ever sit down with Colonel North or anyone 
else to formulate a plan for violating the Boland amendment or 
any other law? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Were you told that the maps and graphs and other 
materials you took to Central America were declassified? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Hatch. As far as you knew, they were not classified docu¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Owen. That is right. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you believe it was legal to deliver those docu¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Owen. I saw nothing illegal about it. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you feel anything you did was wrong morally or 
intellectually or ethically or legally? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think some may say that I was a reactionary or 
a right-wing nut, but I don't think so. I did not see that anything I 
did was illegal. 

Mr. Hatch. How about unethical? 

Mr. Owen. Or unethical. Nor would I do anything unethical or 
illegal. I did, as a matter of fact, on one occasion, when I found out 
something about what Colonel North was involved in, I questioned 
it and after that, he did not talk with me about it whatsoever. 

Mr. Hatch. How about morally wrong? 

Mr. Owen. Nothing. I would not do anything morally wrong. 
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Mr. Hatch. Let me ask you a couple of last questions here. Let 
me ask you specifically what you can tell us about the President's 
knowledge. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I have no specific knowledge other than what I 
assumed. 

Mr. Hatch. So, you don't know whether President Reagan knew 
that Oliver North was having you carry maps and photographs to 
the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I would doubt he did. 

Mr. Hatch. If you know, did Colonel North ever inform the 
President of your deliveries of monies to the Contra leaders? 

Mr. Owen. There would be no reason for him to. 

Mr. Hatch. Did Colonel North ever tell you he had personally 
spoken with President Reagan about the details of what he was 
doing to assist the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I take it you don't know one way or the other what 
the President knew about all of this; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. Well, I appreciate you having come in. I appreciate 
the testimony you have given. I appreciate the candor you have 
used. I appreciate you idealism. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. I appreciate some of the explanations you have 
made. I just want to thank you. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, I understand this morning that you testified that in 
the early part 1986, you were employed by Mr. Calero and paid by 
him, and during that period of time, you wrote periodic reports to 
Colonel North regarding the situation in Nicaragua; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, it is correct it was in late 1984 and 1985, not in 
1986. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I have before me exhibit number 13. Would 
you look at that, please? Is that a memorandum to Colonel North 
from you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I thought you had asked me about Adolfo 
Calero. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. This is dated March 17, 1986? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I must have misunderstood you. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were—were you at this time employed by Mr. 
Calero? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I was not. 

Mr. Mitchell. This is after you left his employ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think this is serious, a serious document. I think 
this is an effort by you to sum up the political situation. And I 
would like to read a few sentences from it, and ask you a couple of 
questions about it. 
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Because when you read excerpts from a document, one runs the 
risk of taking things out of context, if there is any portion of the 
document I don't read which you wish to read, I hope you will feel 
free to do so. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. On the first page, the next to the last paragraph 
says, “Calero is the strong man and the only one who counts in the 
FDN; what he says is law." 

Then, in the next paragraph, you state, “If members of the 
U.S.G.—” and I assume that is the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell, [reading]— 

I think they control Calero, they also have another think coming. 
The question should be asked, can and does Calero manipulate the 
U.S. Government? On several occasions, the answer is yes. 

Then at the top of the next page, you wrote, 

Perhaps a strong man is the only thing Nicaraguans understand; perhaps Adolfo 
Calero is the man to lead Nicaragua back to democracy. He is a creation of the .U.S. 
Government and so, he is the horse we chose to ride. I have no problem with this, as 
long as we know and understand his shortcomings. 

The best way ito point these out are to take a close look at who he keeps around 
him, only those whom he intimately trusts. Unfortunately, they are not first-rate 
people; in fact, they are liars and greed-and power-motivated. 

Then, if you would go to the bottom of page 4, the sentence that 
is the very end of that page then continues on to the top of page 4, 
you wrote, 

I care and believe in the boys and girls, men and women who are fighting, bleed¬ 
ing and dying. But the reality, as I see it, is there are few of the so-called leaders of 
the movement who really care about the boys in the field. 

Then you place the next sentence in capital letters: 

THIS WAR HAS BECOME A BUSINESS TO MANY OF THEM; THERE IS 
STILL A BELIEF THE AMERICANS ARE GOING TO HAVE TO INVADE, SO 
LET'S GET SET SO WE WILL AUTOMATICALLY BE THE ONES PUT INTO 
POWER. 

If the $100 million is approved, and things go on as they have these last five 
years, it will be like pouring money down a sink hole. 

You recall those words that you wrote in March of 1986? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. They are pretty strong words. 

Mr. Mitchell. You by then had been deeply involved in this 
effort and were intensely committed to it personally; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. These are, I think, serious and important conclu¬ 
sions from one who was so deeply involved and committed. 

My first question is, do you know whether or not Colonel North 
shared this memorandum or the views that you have expressed 
with others in the U.S. Government who were involved in making 
policy in this area? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you provide a copy of this document to 
anyone else? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Specifically, did you inform Mr. Calero either of 
the document itself or of the views that you expressed in the docu¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

I would just like to say that in another document that I said I 
believed Adolfo Calero is an honest man. I definitely believe that. 

Sometimes one gets too close to things. These are my personal 
observations and concerns. I had dealings with a number of the dif¬ 
ferent Nicaraguan democratic leaders. I will say that I think it is 
important that they have a unified effort, and it is important that 
there are a variety of views that be shared, and I think they have 
tried to do that, although it is pretty late. 

I understand in the last couple of weeks they just had to dissolve 
the FDN and, in essence, dissolve UNO and start a new organiza¬ 
tion called the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

I hope this will put them on a road to a unified effort to free 
their country. 

Mr. Mitchell. In response to questions by Senator Hatch, you 
made clear that you had no personal knowledge of the President's 
views on this, since you had never participated or attended a meet¬ 
ing or participated in a conversation with him about these mat¬ 
ters? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

But I will say that it concerned me as an American to have the 
President meet so frequently with the UNO representatives when, 
at the time—it is not now, but at the time, UNO was sort of a 
name only, and I thought that perhaps they were putting him out 
a little bit too far in front. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did Colonel North ever disclose to you the con¬ 
tents of conversations that he had had with the President on this 
matter? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you very much, Mr. Owen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, I first of all would like to compliment you on your 
candor before the committee. I think you have been very honest 
with the committee, and I wanted you to know how much I appre¬ 
ciate your frankness. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Broomfield. You testified that Lt. Col. North gave the Con¬ 
tras—and I believe you indicated you took them down there—maps 
and photographs, if I am not mistaken? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broomfield. I think the question that bothers me—did Colo¬ 
nel North ever give the Contras any specific military advice, to 
your knowledge—that is, advice about any specific military oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, not to my knowledge. 

I will go back to what I stated on Thursday, and that was the 
time when I did take down the maps and aerial photographs of a 
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particular target, which I believe he had talked with Adolfo Calero 
about briefly. 

Mr. Broomfield. The other question I have to ask—and the 
reason I ask it is because I find it a little bit hard to believe about 
all this cash and cashiers checks floating around and how it was 
delivered and so forth—I guess for the record I am just wondering 
whether any of that found its way into any congressional elections, 
campaigns for any of the candidates running for Congress? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I can't answer that, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Broomfield. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Let me join my colleague, Mr. Broomfield, in saying I think you 
have been a very candid witness. You shared, I think, your beliefs 
and views with us in a very direct and truthful way. We appreciate 
it. 

I hadn't intended to ask you a question, but something occurred 
on the CBS affiliate in Tampa, Florida last evening—that is 
WTVT. 

Do you know a man named Sam Hall? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. What is his occupation? 

Mr. Owen. Last I knew, he was in prison in Managua. They let 
him out and he is back in this country. I don't know what he is 
doing. 

Mr. Rudman. Let me read a transcript from that interview last 
evening. He was interviewed by a report by the name of Carrie 
Sanders. I will give you the appropriate parts of the interview that 
relate to you. 

Question. Did you ever fear when you initially got involved in dealing with Rob 
Owen, who you knew was connected with the Lieutenant Colonel Oliver North, did 
you ever feel you were breaking the law, that you could end in jail? 

Answer. Rob Owen said to me on two different occasions, one, in his hotel room in 
Tegucigalpa, and one, in my hotel room, that I had received, I and other American, 
had received a Presidential pardon, that we would never be found guilty of breaking 
the U.S. Neutrality Act? 

Question. You received a Presidential pardon even before you were prosecuted? 

Answer. Right. Right. 

Question. And could not be prosecuted? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. And you were told that the Presidential pardon would come from the 
President? 

Answer. Right. I was told that by the NSC representative. 

Question. Rob Owen? 

Answer. Right. 

Mr. Owen. Senator, you listened to me talk today. I tried to be 
very candid and honest with you. Do I look like a man who would 
make a statement like that? 

Mr. Rudman. I am asking you if you ever made the statement? 

Mr. Owen. I did not. I realize Sam Hall is the brother of a fellow 
Congressman to many of you. 

One of the reasons that, in essence, you could say he was asked 
to leave Honduras was because of his desire to go inside Nicaragua, 
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something that no one wanted to see done, and I am not sure he 
was necessarily capable of making some decisions. That is a lie, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. You never discussed that with him nor I take it 
did anyone including Oliver North discuss that with you? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, that would be insane. No, sir, no one did. 

Mr. Rudman. Well, I am glad to have your answer, Mr. Owen. I 
was so disturbed by this, this has been a very strange set of hear¬ 
ings, we have had some rather remarkable testimony. 

So I advised both Chairman, at noontime I was going to call the 
President directly and ask him. I found that he was on the road, so 
I didn't reach him through the chief of staff. 

And they just called back when I left the room five minutes ago 
and I read him that transcript. I said that President ought to have 
a chance to reply, assuming your answer would be, yes; I didn't 
know whether it was yes, or no. The President's reply was absolute 
poppycock. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I would use stronger language than that, but I 
won't here. 

Mr. Rudman. The President is very polite, Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen. That he is. A great American. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, I call your attention to exhibit RW015. Exhibit 15 is 
your memo, and it discusses in one area an investigation that was 
going on and I want to know whether or not you can tell me when 
you first learned of that investigation. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 827.] 

Mr. Owen. I think it may have been when I was down there. I 
just can't really remember. If I can just comment on that case, 
seeing as you are the one who brought it up. I believe what you are 
referring to is an allegation that I and others were involved in gun 
running outside of the United States, particularly two flights that 
came out of the Fort Lauderdale air field. 

Within my meeting to Colonel North, I discussed that. I told him 
of my concern. I did not know whether there were weapons on 
those planes or not. There are allegations that was OKed and over¬ 
seen by Colonel North through me and that is absolutely false. 

This investigation, I think, is probably one of the reasons that I 
brought it to his attention was, because I was told by U.S. officials 
in Costa Rica that when they did meet with Mr. Feldman who is 
from the U.S. attorney's office he held up a chart and on that chart 
on the top of the list was Colonel North's name, and then an arrow 
to me and an arrow to John Hull saying, “This is how money is 
distributed. This is how you are running this secret war down 
here." 

I want to clarify along these same lines a statement that many 
people have taken out of context. Colonel North was not involved 
in providing John Hull in Costa Hiea*with $10,000 a month and I 
did not carry $10,000 a month to J©hn HulL 

That was a private transaction between Adolfo Calero and John 
Hull. Regarding this memo, all I did was bring it to Colonel 
North's attention. I was concerned that—from the scope of the in¬ 
vestigation that they were undertaking it might impinge upon 
some of the operations that he was involved in. 
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Mr. Rodino. You were aware, though, that Mr. Feldman, and 
FBI agents were going to Costa Rica to conduct those investiga¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Owen. When I was down there I obviously learned they were 
there. As a matter of fact- 

Mr. Rodino. Who told you? 

Mr. Owen. I was told by officials in the United States capacity 
and also by John Hull. He had been contacted by them. 

Mr. Rodino. Exactly what were you told? 

Mr. Owen. Just that they were down here, they were conducting 
an investigation. I was not told necessarily the specifics of it other 
than as I just told you about the chart that they had. They were 
looking into this flight that had originated in Fort Lauderdale. I 
will say my knowledge of that flight is that it originated in Fort 
Lauderdale and did fly into another Central American country 
where it was offloaded and this is what I was told later. 

I did not know about the flights before they took place. I was 
then accused of going to Costa Rica specifically to meet those 
flights when they flew into Costa Rica. 

Within my memos, I discussed that no one had any knowledge 
about these flights from this other—other Central American coun¬ 
try coming into Costa Rica until after the fact. The only reason 
that I ended up being on th£ same air field as that plane when it 
landed was because f was with John Hull at his home. 

I got a radio message from one of the campesinos on the farm 
saying, “We have a plane here. We don't know what it is doing 
here, and they are looking for another air field. Can you come tell 
them where it is?" 

John Hull and I were both shocked to learn that flight had come 
in. 

Mr. Rodino. Do you know whether or not Colonel Oliver North 
contacted anyone regarding this investigation? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Rodino. In that same memo, you make mention of the fact 
that there was a release which had been prepared, but it wasn't 
sent out and you use words, “Nicaraguan opposition takes full re¬ 
sponsibility for the distribution of all humanitarian aid provided by 
NHAO, Carlos did not release it, as Justice said, no." 

Were you referring to the Justice Department? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. What did the Justice Department have to say? 

Mr. Owen. At that time UNO was registering as a foreign agent. 
They were going through the process. I believe they felt it incum¬ 
bent upon them, meaning the Nicaraguans, to check with the Jus¬ 
tice Department before they released a document. And this they 
did. 

Mr. Rodino. How were you—how were you contacted by the Jus¬ 
tice Department? 

Mr. Owen. I am sorry. I don't understand. I wasn't contacted by 
the Justice Department. 

Mr. Rodino. How did you know the Justice Department said, no, 
not to release it? 

Mr. Owen. I was told by one of the Nicaraguans. As a matter of 
fact, I think it states that in the memo, sir. 
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Mr. Rodino. One last question. I think this morning you testified 
that following the Attorney General's—there was some statement 
regarding the Colonel North's indicating that he was going to take 
full responsibility and that I guess I am going to be the fall guy or 
something of that sort. 

Did Colonel North tell you at that time whether or not you were 
going to be implicated, whether it would be anything that you 
might say? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, he did not. As I stated earlier this morning 
on several occasions, he talked about being the fall guy. He said 
Bill Casey knows it and others know it and I am ready to take that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Rodino Did he tell you about shredding documents? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. Because this happened long before he shred¬ 
ded documents, if he did shred documents. 

Mr. Rodino. Did you learn about shredding documents? 

Mr. Owen. Only through the news. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. McClure. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, I have just a very few questions because I think you 
have been very open in your comments today and I guess I would 
add to observe as some that perhaps we should be investigating 
those who want to aid the Communists in Nicaragua rather than 
those who want to aid their opponents, but that is another question 
perhaps for another time, because you are here. 

If I could look at, for a moment, direct your attention to the 
series of documents that appear in the exhibit book, exhibit pqs. 13, 
14, 15; 13 is March 7, 1986; 14 is March 28, 1986; 15 is April 7, 1986; 
a series of three documents about a week apart. 

Now, the first one that has been made reference to earlier here, 
document no. 13, in which you more or less are saying in that docu¬ 
ment, “Hey, this whole thing is a mess; it isn't going to work." 

Is that fair? 

Mr. Owen. I was definitely concerned as to whether it was going 
to work or not, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Document no. 14, a week later, quite different in 
character in talking about specific things that are being done and 
that will be done. 

Mr. Owen. If I may- 

Mr. McClure. I don't see anything negative in that one. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Owen. If I may, I was talking about two different things. I 
was talking about the political situation, in the next document I 
was talking about the provisioning of arms and munitions. 

Mr. McClure. In Document No. 15, that has been referred to 
several times before, again rather pessimistic statement. Is that 
correct. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. Again, that was talking about the political 
situation. It was not necessarily talking about the military situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. McClure. You make a distinction between the political and 
military. You are pessimistic about the material, optimistic about 
the support activities? 
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Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I would just say what Cossawitz said, and he 
said, “War is but an extension of politics.” I think at times unfortu¬ 
nately some people in this Government turn that around and say 
politics is but an extension of war, and they weren’t as concerned 
about the politics of the issue and that bothered me. 

Mr. McClure. Let me turn to exhibit number 15. I think you 
have that before you. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Now, you refer to a man by the name of Stephen 
Carr. Who is he? 

Mr. Owen. Stephen Carr, I never met the man, I certainly have 
heard about him. He was arrested in Costa Rica and jailed for, I 
believe it was mercenary activities. He stayed in jail, he then, from 
what I understand, skipped bond and came back to the United 
States. 

Mr. McClure. You referred to Stephen Carr, who has done most 
of the talking. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. He, from the very beginning of his incarcer¬ 
ation, started talking about two reporters and he was talking about 
things I think he did not necessarily know about, but he had 
glimpses of, there may have been a kernel of truth in some of the 
things that he said, but also from depositions from various people, 
he was also being fed information what he should say. 

Mr. McClure. You say in this Document No. 15, “The name 
Martha Honey and Tony Avirgon.” 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. They are two— I don’t like to use the word 
reporters—but that is what they call themselves in Costa Rica. 
They are also the ones who have named me in their infamous law¬ 
suit. 

Mr. McClure. And they, you say that there is an affidavit, a no¬ 
tarized statement by Stephen Carr that these two reporters told 
him what to say? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, there was—this was, I am not sure whether 
the notarized statement would be legal in the United States, but I 
was shown a copy of it. 

Mr. McClure. And Mr. Hull is back in this country today, Mr. 
Carr? 

Mr. Owen. My understanding is that Mr. Carr died of a drug 
overdose in Los Angeles. 

Mr. McClure. Senator Rudman made reference to an interview 
with Sam Hall. Is he the same Sam Hall to which exhibit no. J^is 
addressed? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. So you know Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I admitted that earlier. 

I first met Mr. Hall in, I think late May, early June 1 was 
accompanying Dr. Vern Cheney, who was doing a medical survey 
of the needs of the democratic resistance. We were with another 
Nicaraguan doctor, head of the medical program, and we flew up to 
Roos Roos where the Indians had their camp. 

We drove up in a truck and here came this blond-haired Ameri¬ 
can who had shorts on and combat boots and a camouflaged hat 
and introduced himself as Sam Hall. 


74-113 0 - 87-14 
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Mr. McClure. I think my time has expired. Let me express again 
my thanks to you for your candor here today and over the last sev¬ 
eral hours of your testimony. I think it is very difficult for you, but 
at the same time, I think your idealism shows through, your com¬ 
mitment to a cause in which you did believe. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. No questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 hav^ a couple of questions. 

WhyJwere you in Central America in May of 1984? 

Mr. Owen. I was down there, as I stated earlier, doing a survey 
about the needs of the democratic resistance. I was both in Costa 
Rica and Honduras. 

Mr. Brooks. Who paid for the trip? 

Mr. Owen. I paid for it out of my own pocket. 

Mr. Brooks. Were you at the time employed? 

Mr. 6wen. Yes, sir. I took private time, private leave from Gray 
$ Company. 

Mr. Brooks. From Gray & Company? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, a PR firm here in town. 

Mr. Brooks. Has there ever been any connection between Gray 
& Company and the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, if you remember, on Thursday, Gray & Company 
provided, in essence, a proposal to do work for the Contras, and 
that w^s subsequently, a decision was made not to go with it. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in discussing various options on how to sup¬ 
port thq Contras when their funds ran out, you stated in your depo¬ 
sition that, “There were several nonprofit organizations that were 
in existence that we had access to and could be used.” 

Which organizations were you referring to and how did you have 
access to them? 

Mr. Owen. There was a non-profit organization called the Insti¬ 
tute on and Southern National Conflict which has been 

started by Nmi 1/ivingston. He said he would be willing to use it to 
help in a humanitarian way the cause of the Contras, so that was 
basically the only one. 

Mr. Brooks. Not the National Endowment for Preservation of 
Liberty, or Spitz Channell, no dealings with them? 

Mr. Owen. I met Bpitz Chaimeltonce. I believe it was November 
1986. I first heard about him in March of 1985. I had a friend of 
mine came to me once in the summer of 1985 and he was at that 
time working for Spitz Channell and he was doing what I call smil¬ 
ing and dialing. He was calling potential contributors trying to get 
them to donate to the cause. He was inviting them to, the descrip¬ 
tion he was given secret briefings at the White House to discuss 
the situation in Nicaragua. 

I wa^ concerned by that terminology and I went to Colonel North 
and I asked about it and he said, “Well, that is possibly inappropri¬ 
ate, they should change the way that they are asking people to 
comment,” and I think they did that. 
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Mr. Brooks. Did he promise them tours, too, as well as a brief¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Owen. I don't know that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It looks like you have had a very interesting experi¬ 
ence the last couple of years. 

Mr. Owen. Unique, I guess. 

Mr. Brooks. I wondered if you had considered writing a book 
based on those escapades? 

Mr. Owen. Some people certainly suggested that I should. I am 
not sure that I will. I don't know, I may try my hand in it. I have 
done some writing and put some of my thoughts already on paper. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Nunn? 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, you mentioned a few minutes ago in questioning by 
one of our colleagues, you said—and I am not sure I got every 
word, it is close in terms of the meaning—you said, on one occasion 
I questioned about what Colonel North was doing as unethical, and 
I told North that, and after that North didn't talk to me anymore 
about that subject. 

Something similar to that. 

Mr. Owen. Something similar, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nunn. Could you tell us what that was, that subject? 

Mr. Owen. As I just explained, actually I guess I was talking to 
Congressman Brooks. When this friend of mine came to me and 
said he was smiling and dialing for dollars, one of the descriptions 
he was using was saying that there was going to be secret briefings 
at the White House. 

It was trying to entice people to come into town to pay either a 
$1,000 or $10,000 for a dinner and briefing. I didn't think that was 
appropriate. 

As a result, they would be using the word “secret" because I felt 
if the press ever got a hold of it it would be wrong, and I just ques¬ 
tioned that. 

Mr. Nunn. So this is the same thing you were talking about a 
few minutes ago? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. There was nothing else I was referring to. 

Mr. Nunn. Anything else unethical that ever came to you atten¬ 
tion you worried about, or complained about to Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. That was my, I guess, that was my biggest concern. 

There was also a concern that people may have been making a 
lot of money off this. I felt that if they were raising money it ought 
to go to the cause they were trying to support, not go into their 
back pocket. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you have any particular people you suspected of 
making profits off of this? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, there were also rumors. I never knew of of any 
particular facts. 

Mr. Nunn. You mentioned in, I believe, your depositions, that 
you heard both Secord and North talk about selling the so-called 
network assets to the CIA. In your direct examination you talked 
about it in these hearings as giving? 

Mr. Owen. I think that there was both talk about selling and 
giving, but to the best of my knowledge, the majority of it was dis- 
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cussions about giving. And I can specifically remember Colonel 
North talking about we want to give this to the agency, and they 
don't want to touch it. I guess that is what I consider- 

Mr. Nunn. Did you hear both the word “sale” and “gift” used? 

Mr. Owen. Probably. But I think as I said, in August or Septem¬ 
ber the word “give” was the word used, not “sale.” 

Mr. Nunn. In what year? 

Mr. Owen. Of 1986. 

Mr. Nunn. In your deposition on page 55, and page 64, and 65, 
you said that North and Secord mentioned the possibility the 
agents would “pick up the tab.” What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Owen. If I remember correctly, in March there was another 
meeting, which I attended, I just happened to be in Colonel North's 
office $nd there was discussions about this, and I think that may 
have b^en where I mentioned “picked it up.” 

There was a concern, sir, that, I think that they, General Secord 
arid General North, wanted to see these assets used, because here 
the money was spent on it, they were already in place, and why 
shouldn't they be picked up? 

They may have discussed with them the funds, whether they 
should be bought to they should be given and I wasn't privy to 
that. 

Mr. Nunn. But you did hear both words used? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I believe I did. 

Mr. Nunn. On another subject, in answer to Senator McClure's 
question a few minutes ago, you said that you believed in the doc¬ 
trine that war is an extension of politics? 

Some people in the U.S. Government in the Central American 
situation believe that it as just the opposite that politics as an ex¬ 
tension of war. Could you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think that there were times when people were 
more concerned about the war effort than they were about the poli¬ 
tics. 

In my view, the Contras are never going to win militarily. They 
can do their best, but I just don't think it is going to be possible. 

People have this vision the Nicaragua people are going to rise up 
and throw out the Sandinistas like the Nicaragua people did with 
Samoza, but there is a tremendous giftJ^etween the time of Samoza 
and the time of the Ortega brothers and that is their is now a 
police state. 

In Nicaragua people are not going to risk their lives unless they 
know there is an excellent chance they are going to be successful, 
because most of them are too scared. I think that we have not as a 
government done enough to try and enforce or help the political 
situation, either with our allies or with the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance. 

I just want to add something here, that as I believe that Mr. 
McFarlane testified to, it was the belief of Colonel North, and obvi¬ 
ously Mr. McFarlane, that you had to show a united effort, and I 
think although many thought that Colonel North favored Adolfo 
Calero, I think he had tremendous respect for Adolfo Calero, but I 
think he also knew that for this to be a success you had to have a 
united effort, and that it could not be partisan and the FDN was 
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not going to do it on their own, that they needed the help from the 
Blacks, the Creoles, the Indians and also from the South. 

Mr. Nunn. So you are saying right now, today, you still believe if 
the Contra movement is going to be successful in Nicaragua it 
won’t be by purely military means, it will have to be primarily by 
political means; is that a fair assessment? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think you have to have both. 

I think one of the problems is that there has not been enough 
political pressure. Quite frankly, sir, you know, if I were an Ameri¬ 
can citizen and I didn’t really understand the situation, yet I hear 
the President going on national television time and time again, and 
he says what a serious threat this is to our Nation, both strategic 
and in other ways, and then I learned we still have diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, we still have Americans traveling freely to Nicaragua, al¬ 
though there is a trade embargo, there are things getting through 
through Canada or elsewhere. 

If I were a common American I would say, what is the threat? 
Are we serious? 

He is talking about his but what is a hundred million dollars 
going to do? So I think in my view and as humble as it may be, 
there has to be a reevaluation of the whole program and the proc¬ 
ess and that if we are serious about it, which I believe that we have 
to be, we have to take steps to not only show the Nicaraguan s but 
also show the world we are going to draw the line against commu¬ 
nism in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Courter? 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, have you ever directly or indirectly solicited money 
from private individuals of third countries for the effort in Central 
America? 

Mr. Owen. As I believe I testified earlier this morning I did 
make an appearance in front of a representative of, I think it is 
Country Three, and provided them with envelope that had what I 
believe was a serial number of a bank. 

But that was the only time with a foreign government, and as 
far as individual solicitation from other people, no, not really, not 
that I can remember. 

Mr. Courter. Directing your attention to the direction of diver¬ 
sion of money from Iran to Central America, are you personally 
aware of whether any money was diverted from the weapon sales 
to Central America? 

Mr. Courter. No, sir. As I testified earlier, although many 
people thought Colonel North had a propensity to talk, I think 
there was a need to know, and he did keep confidants, and I was 
not privy to that. As a matter of fact one time I saw him, and he 
said, “Aren’t you glad you don’t know about Iran?” And I said, 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Courter. Let me just touch—you have gone to Nicaragua a 
number of times. 

Mr. Owen. I will say- 

Mr. Courter. Or Central America. 
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Mr. Owen. I have been to .Central America a number of times, 
Nicaragua once when I w&s^-well, I have been there a couple of 
times. 

Mr. Courter. Now, you also indicated that you worked in refu¬ 
gee camps in Thailand, I believe. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. In 1980, after the world started learning 
about the horror of Pol Pot, and what he did to his people. I guess I 
always had an affinity for the South East area because my brother 
was killed over there, and I wanted to see for myself why he fell in 
love with the people. So I left education, took my money and I 
didn’t have a job, but I flew over to Thailand, got a job with the 
U.S. refugee program and started working with refugees. 

I started out reading letters from people in camps, from the Lao, 
from the Cambodians and from the Vietnamese. In this office 
where we were, they were stacked ceiling high with boxes, plead¬ 
ing, all of them, having letters from people pleading to get out. 

I ended up moving to one of the camps, and we would spend 
eight or nine hours a day interviewing refugees. 

Mr. Courter. You saw a lot of refugees over there? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. They were in refugee camps in Thailand; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. And when I sat day after day listening to 
their life history, especially the Cambodians who I was working 
with, there was not a family that was left untouched. There was 
not a person that was left unscarred by what happened. And I 
came back in December of 1980. My father became terminally ill 
with cancer. I came to Washington to see a friend and I visited the 
Jefferson Memorial, and I don’t know whether many of you know, 
but around the ceiling engraved in the marble is a statement that 
he made once, and that is, “I have sworn by the altar of God eter¬ 
nal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
And I guess I took that to heart. 

Mr. Courter. You indicated that you had gone to Central Amer¬ 
ica a number of times and that also you worked with refugee 
camps in a different part of the world. 

You also said a little bit, a few moments ago, that about 10 per¬ 
cent of the population of Nicaragua has already left that country 
because of the situation down there. These people are now refugees 
someplace in Central America. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, they are in Costa Rica, Honduras and quite a few 
Nicaraguans that are now in the United States. 

Mr. Courter. Unless democracy—what is your opinion, unless 
democracy is restored in Nicaragua, do you think some of these 
people will end up in the United States? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think if we kill the aid program to the Contras 
we are going to have an obligation to the Hondurans and potential¬ 
ly the Costa Ricans to take some of these people who are willing to 
fight because we told them we would help them. The Hondurans 
don’t want them on their border, and the Costa Ricans don’t want 
them. 

Mr. Courter. They will come to the United States. 

Mr. Owen. We have an obligation, yes. 
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Mr. Courter. And it is not very far here really, is it? You have 
been to Central America a couple times. Managua to Washington, 
D.C. is closer than is Los Angeles to Washington, D.C.; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. There is the old quote, ‘'This will be the first 
war you can drive your car to.” 

Mr. Courter. Let me ask you just one last question. I was talk¬ 
ing to one of the many observers to the elections in El Salvador, 
and I would imagine one of the most poignant and touching and 
eloquent statements about democracy was made by a woman wait¬ 
ing in line for 7 hours to vote, when the word in the hills by the 
Communists insurgents was, “If you vote today you will be dead to¬ 
morrow.” 

But nevertheless, she was standing in the hot sun holding her 
baby. Her name was La Senora de Martinez. She was asked, “Why 
are you doing it? Why are you risking your life to vote?” And she 
looked up and said, “The rest of the world has made up its mind 
about El Salvador. Now it is my turn.” 

Is it your opinion that if the Sandinistas stay in power in Nicara¬ 
gua there will be no Mrs. Martinez making that eloquent plea in 
that country? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, in an interview in Playboy Magazine, I believe in 
1983, Tomas Borge said, “The one historical prophecy right for 
what President Reagan is talking about is the revolution will be 
spread to Honduras, to Costa Rica and El Salvador.” 

I would like to add a personal note. When I visited Nicaragua in 
1983, there was someone I knew. I won't mention his name because 
I think it would be dangerous for him. He used to, after the revolu¬ 
tion, he would drink occasionally with the Ortegas and others and 
Umberto Ortega turned to him and said, “You know, the real issue 
is not Nicaragua. The real revolution is not Nicaragua. It is Cen¬ 
tral America.” And I believe that they will spread their revolution 
for a tyranny to survive. It must export its revolution. 

Mr. Courter. I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. You indicated earlier Oliver North called you. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I called him. 

Mr. Cohen. At that point you had a conversation, and he said, “I 
will never do anything without authority from others”? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I believe that is what he said. 

Mr. Cohen. You believed him? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. During the course of your relationship with him you 
never had cause to doubt that he would do anything but under 
orders from his superiors, right? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, you have been watching these hearings rather 
closely since you, quote, from various members, including myself, 
and you have heard some testimony that Oliver North engaged in 
a “shredding party.” 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you believe he shredded documents based upon 
authority or orders from others? 
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Mr. Owen. Sir, I believe if he shredded documents, he would 
have done it to protect the President, because he felt obligated to 
do that. 

Mr. Cohen. In other words, he would have acted on his own? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. So, it is possible, then, that Colonel North acted 
during the course of your relationship with him on orders other 
than his superior's? 

Mr. Owen. It is possible, sir. Many people point or say Colonel 
North is a cowboy. I don't believe that. I believe that he was acting 
either under the wing of certain people in the administration. 

My personal view—I don't know whether you want that or not— 
would be Director Casey probably knew everything that Colonel 
North was doing and was fully aware of it. There may have been 
others, as well. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, in August you applied or interviewed for a job 
at the Nicaragua Humanitarian Assistance Office of the State De¬ 
partment. I guess you were turned down at that point, weren't 
you? 

Mr. Owen. At that time Ambassador Duemling, if I remember 
correctly, wasn't sure how I would be able to fit into his program. 

Mr. Cohen. In early October, three Contra leaders signed a letter 
in your behalf? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Cohen. Who wrote that letter? 

Mr. Owen. Actually, sir, I drafted it. 

Mr. Cohen. I thought you did. It had your unmistakable mark, I 
must say. 

Mr. Owen. I was in Miami meeting with him. We talked about 
it. They all agreed they wanted me. They didn't have time to draft 
it. They said, “Why don't you do it?” I did. They signed it. 

Mr. Cohen. It was a fairly complicated letter, talking about a 
501-C nonprofit tax exempt status and on and on, but more impor¬ 
tantly, within that IDEA—by the way, IDEA, did it have any other 
clients besides NHAO or NHAO? 

Mr. Owen. No other assets. 

Mr. Cohen. The only funds that went through it were what went 
through from the State Department. I believe there may have been 
another $3,000 or $4,000, and you all have those records. 

Mr. Cohen. In the first panel in that letter it states, “The cur¬ 
rent President is Robert Owen, an individual known and trusted by 
us.” 

The reason I am curious about that language is on the memo 
that has been referred to briefly on March 17, 1986, just 5 or 6 
months later, you give another very interesting testament in terms 
of the relationship. 

You say, 

Some people are complaining these people "are ftiafcmg money on sweetheart 
deals. The prices they are getting are not as good as they could be. On several occa¬ 
sions Adolfo complained about Secord and the deal he had, because Secord is con¬ 
nected to Gadd. Adolfo has said he has no choice but to use them. They look at me 
as one fetrning the water for you. 
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Finally, in the last paragraph, you say, “They want me out 6f the 
way. They do not trust me. I don't believe they trust you any¬ 
more." 

What happened in that 5 or 6 months from that period where 
they are signing a letter saying they trust you, and six months 
later you are writing Oliver North and saying, “They don't trust 
only me, but not you, Oliver"? 

Mr. Owen. In that one memo I was referring to one particular 
one, and that was Adolfo Calero. I can't speak for him. He is going 
to come up and testify afterwards. He will be able to answer your 
questions. 

Mr. Cohen. But you did speak for him in that letter. 

Mr. Owen. In that letter there was a trust. What happened 
was—and I think it is clear from my notes, my memorandum, and 
some of the comments that I made on certain papers regarding 
what I believe to be important for the broadening of the democratic 
principles of the Nicaraguan democratic resistance—is that some 
people saw me within the FDN, saw me as a threat, because I 
made certain suggestions about people that they should be moved 
and, therefore, as one person said, you went after one of us; you 
went after one of the family, and we will take to the mattresses to 
protect us. 

Mr. Cohen. In your statement, your opening statement on page 
3, you said that some of the blame rests, or responsibility at least, 
rests on Congress for initially approving monies to send into the 
field, young and old Nicaraguans, whose goal was to help them¬ 
selves return to the native land, and live in peace and freedom. 

I think a lot of people, including myself, might agree with that 
sentiment. I would like to compare that statement with the one 
that you made, you drafted when you were working for, I believe, 
Gray and Company, dated February 19, 1985, and in that particu¬ 
lar memo that you prepared, you have the following quote: 

“If any of the groups publicly adhere to the theme the Sandinis- 
tas must be outright overthrown in a civil war, Congress will vote 
against the stance.". Did you write that? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I was not with Gray and Company at that time, I 
was working for Adolfo Calero. I was asked what my views were on 
putting together a P.R. campaign to try and in essence spread the 
word, if you will, or move public opinion. 

And I obviously made that statement. 

Mr. Cohen. Isn't that precisely the point you are making here 
today, though? The administration has not been forthcoming with 
the Congress. On the one hand, you and others believe that there 
will never been peace in Central America until the Sandinistas are 
thrown out of there, but secondly, more importantly, the adminis¬ 
tration over a period of years has not really represented the true 
state of affairs. 

For example, I assume that Mr. Calero and the others you came 
into contact with were not interested in interdicting the flow of 
weapons going to El Salvador. That is not why they took to the 
Field, was it? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 
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Mr. Cohen. Iiet me just finish. It wasn't simply to harass the 
Sandinistas and keep them preoccupied. That isn't why they were 
dying out there. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. They were for a goal, I think you said it well in your 
opening statement about liberating their country and restoring a 
sense of democracy. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Congress wasn't told that was the goal on the part of 
the administration. They had been told different things over a 
period of years. Initially, interdiction of the flow of arms, and sec¬ 
ondly, a little bit of harassment, but never mentioning what you, in 
fact, said in your initial position paper or P.R. paper. 

That is, don't ever tell the American people that we really want 
to throw the Sandinistas out. 

Mr. Owen. When I look back, 1 was probably wrong. As I said 
earlier, it is important to have the support of the American people. 
I think there has been a fear that if we are truthful, and we say 
the only way you are going to get rid of the Sandinistas is at the 
point of a gun, which at this point I believe it will take more than 
just negotiations, because the Communists always negotiate and 
then they turn around and break those negotiations. 

Mr. Cohen. I think you told Senator Nunn it is going to take 
more than military? 

Mr. Owen. That is right, it will take more than military, but you 
got to lay out a policy, and you have to lay out your objectives, and 
your strategy. Though the White House has stated it has done that, 
I am not sure it really has. I don't think it has taken its case to the 
American people as fairly as they could. 

They have never laid the educational, the psychological, and 
basic foundation necessary for them. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Stokes? 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, you have testified here several times to the joke that 
was made, or the jokes that were made between you and Ollie 
North, joking about going to jail. Most people who are engaged in 
legal activities do not joke about going to jail. 

When did you first come to realize you were engaged in criminal 
conduct? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I haven't admitted I have engaged in criminal 
conduct. 

Mr. Stokes. Sir? 

Mr. Owen. I have not admitted being engaged in criminal con¬ 
duct, and I think that is an unfair accusation. 

Mr. Stokes. Well, didn't you tell us the Boland amendment did 
not apply to you? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. And then you testified further, in reply to counsel's 
questions this morning, that the Boland amendment further had 
no criminal penalties attached to it; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. Right. 

Mr. Stokes. Did you then— 
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Mr. Owen. Excuse me. I am not a lawyer, so I don’t know that, 
but I don’t believe there are any criminal penalties attached to it. 

Mr. Stokes. Did you, when you appeared before this committee, 
invoke the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. Excuse me. That was in front of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee. And I did do that here, too. 

Mr. Stokes. In fact, you were immunized by Senator Inouye? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I was, and by Congressman Hamilton as well. 

Mr. Stokes. Tell us, then, had you testified without invoking the 
fifth amendment and without being immunized, tell us what 
crimes you would have tended to incriminate yourself? 

Mr. Greenebaum. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully object to that 
question. 

Chairman Inouye. I must apologize. I wasn’t paying attention. 
What was the question? 

Mr. Stokes. I withdraw the question. 

Let’s approach it another way. 

Mr. Owen. May I make a comment here to you, sir? 

Mr. Stokes. No. I have a question I want to pose to you. 

Mr. Owen. OK. 

Mr. Stokes. Is it your testimony you have done nothing wrong, 
your conduct was absolutely legal? 

Mr. Owen. I believe so, yes, sir. And I believe that is the case. 

Mr. Stokes. Well, then, if that is true, why didn’t you come 
before this committee and just tell your story without having to be 
immunized? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, when I received the first subpoenas in December 
to appear before the Senate Intelligence Committee, obviously 
there was a state of frenzy. I am not a lawyer. I did get counsel 
immediately and on advice of counsel, he said, and suggested that I 
take the fifth amendment. 

I was torn. As a matter of fact, although it is privileged, he and I 
did have several conversations. I was of two minds. One was to 
come forward and tell the truth and be as honest as I could, as I 
hope I have been today, and the second one was not to say any¬ 
thing. 

Under his advice, he said, “Take the Fifth,” and that is what I 
did. 

Mr. Stokes. You have referred to Ollie North as a person who 
you think will ultimately be declared to be an American hero as 
opposed to being a villain? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Is that your statement? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, that was. 

Mr. Stokes. Don’t you think it rather strange that this man, who 
you think will be declared to be an American hero, came before the 
House Intelligence Committee and invoked the fifth amendment, 
went before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and in¬ 
voked the fifth amendment, invoked the same amendment before 
the Senate Intelligence Committee? Isn’t that rather strange con¬ 
duct on the part of a hero? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I can’t speak for him, but I also know that when 
he made that statement on television, it was well publicized. He 
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said there was nothing that he wanted to do more, but on advice of 
counsel, he chose not to. 

Mr. Stokes. You told us earlier today that you thought he had 
been treated unfairly. By whom? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think that the White House probably was not 
as fair and honest—certain people in the White House were not as 
fair as they could be with him. They leaked, my understanding is, 
they leaked documents on his medical record, which is, I think, an 
unforgiveable sin to have done that. 

They started painting him as a cowboy saying he was the only 
one responsible, and slowly but surely, the truth comes out that 
yes, the President had knowledge of some of those things, that 
there was more involved than just Ollie North, there were other 
people involved other than just Ollie North. 

Mr. Stokes. You have alluded several times to the fact that Ollie 
North indicated that he had some type of approval from the Presi¬ 
dent. Did he ever say to you that the President knew of what he 
was doing or approved of what he was doing? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I never asked him directly. I was always 
under the impression that the President would not necessarily 
know specifics because he is a busy man. He has many things that 
he has to look over, and I don't think that Ollie North would sit 
down and say, “Mr. President, I did this today and I did that 
today." 

My view is that—and this is only a personal—my personal obser¬ 
vation, that the President may have turned to Ollie North at some 
point, and possibly Admiral Poindexter was there and Bud McFar- 
lane, and he said, now those Contras, those freedom fighters, they 
are being taken care of, aren't they? 

And Ollie North might have just turned and said, yes, they are, 
but I have no direct knowledge one way or the other. 

Mr. Stokes. That is your assumption? 

Mr. Owen. True. That is just a possibility. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Trible? 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, I, too, thank you for your testimony. Slowly but 
surely, the pieces of this puzzle are coming together. 

Let me follow up a line of questioning pursued by Senator Nunn. 
You suggested that, you said really in an offhand manner, that 
there were rumors about people lining their pockets. Let me focus 
you attention more directly on the activities in Central America. 

The committee has received a substantial evidence that Secord 
and company were overcharging the Contras for arms and materi¬ 
el. For example, hand grenades marked up by 300 percent. 

Now, you are a man who feels passionately the Contra cause is 
right. You were supporting that cause. Did you know about these 
activities? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. The only time that I really knew about prices 
was in the March transaction put together by General Singlaub, 
and I am not an arms dealer and don't really know about prices. 

They certainly looked very fair and reasonable. 
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Mr. Trible. Now, in terms of the activities sponsored by Mr. 
Secord and his allies, then evidence of overcharging did not come 
to your attention? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, there was a concern on—as a matter of fact, it 
was voiced to me by Mario Calero, Adolfo Calero’s brother, in a 
meeting he had with me, they felt they were getting ripped off by 
Secord. 

That was really the only time that I have ever heard it. As I 
said, I did not see what the prices were that he was charging. 

Mr. Trible. Did you share those concerns with Oliver North? 

Mr. Owen. In one of my memos, I believe it is March 17th, I 
brought up the concern to Ollie North that—I brought up two con¬ 
cerns, one that people were lining their pockets, and there was a 
concern about General Secord and some of the people that he has 
involved in this program. 

I also told him about a variety of concerns and Colonel North 
turned to me and said, 

Dick Secord is a great American, he is honest, he took his own money to set up 
the programs, and set up the proprietaries. He is doing this not because he is trying 
to make money, but because he is trying to see a project become successful. 

I brought up the fact that at that time, I believed Peter Maas’ 
book, “Manhunt”, had come out, which linked him to Clines and 
Wilson and others, and he pulled out a, I believe, a statement by I 
think District Court Judge Greene that was a ruling passed down 
on a suit that General Secord brought against a CBS reporter for 
slander. 

He asked me to read that, and in that suit, it stated that there 
was no cause for General Secord to have been slandered as he was; 
so I voiced my concerns. Colonel North said that General Secord 
was an honest man, and that he was doing what he thought was 
right, so that put the lie to his concerns. 

Mr. Trible. You shared the concerns and to the best of your in¬ 
formation there was no followup beyond that? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, while I was there, Colo¬ 
nel North picked up the phone and called Secord because I listed 
several names and companies. 

He asked if any of these people were involved in our group or the 
group and he was assured that they weren’t. He obviously knew 
about Tom Clines and some others, but other names’ he didn’t know 
about. 

Mr. Trible. Do you remember those names, those companies, 
those activities? 

Mr. Owen. Star Productions was one of them not involved. Stan¬ 
ford Technology obviously was. He knew that was one of them. If I 
can just throw in something right here, there was a group based 
out of Miami saying they were working for Colonel North and Gen¬ 
eral Secord and they were trying to set up arms transactions. 

Now, there was—they were using that as a cover, but they 
weren’t involved. Some of those names were some of those people 
involved in that endeavor. 

I think it is the March 17 memo. 

Mr. Trible. Let me ask you about the disposition of assets. There 
has been testimony before the committee there was a tension be- 
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tween Mr. Rodriguez and Secord about the disposition of airplanes 
and other materiel. 

Do you know about that? 

Mr. Owen. I know there was concern. 

As a matter of fact, recently a couple of people suggested to me 
that—excuse me—Mr. Rodriguez had concern about Colonel North 
and General Secord making money off of this. 

I find that hard to believe as far as Colonel North is concerned. 
Every time I worked with General Secord, which was not often, but 
when I did come to know him, he always struck me as an honest 
man. 

Mr. Trible. Well, I thank you for that testimony. I would simply 
underscore very much that same testimony was communicated to 
Mr. North by way of your memo? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I voiced that concern because- 

Mr. Trible. In which you said, 

Some people are complaining these people are making money on sweetheart 
deals. The prices they are getting are not as good as they should be. On several oc¬ 
casions, Adolfo complained to me about Secord and the deal he has because Secord 
is connected again. Adolfo has told the people there is no choice, but to use him. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. I would like to make a comment on one of the 
questions asked you a few moments ago. It implied by taking the 
fifth amendment there was an implication in that you were admit¬ 
ting some guilt to a crime. 

Frankly, being a lawyer, that implication just doesn't square 
with me. I want to make the comment that I think that under our 
system of jurisprudence, for years and years and years, people have 
had the right under our Constitution to take the fifth amendment. 

You are not guilty until you are proven to be guilty, and as an 
attorney, I would advise a lot of people to take the fifth amend¬ 
ment who I didn't believe were actually guilty of crimes. 

I think that is an unfair implication. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Let me ask you some questions. I am very con¬ 
cerned about a couple. One of the areas I am interested in is the 
CIA Station Chief down in Costa Rica. You mentioned that he, I 
believe, who we talked about as Mr. Castio, planned or visited the 
planning site for the air strip down there at one time. 

That was an allusion you made in your testimony earlier today. 

Do you know what exactly Mr. Castio did with regard to assist¬ 
ing the resupply effort to the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. I was aware of some of it, sir. He did visit the air site 
with me, the potential air site. We did take pictures. I did provide 
him with a KL43, I believe is what it is called. I know he was in 
touch with Colonel North. I think that—he was doing what he 
thought was right because—and I cant' judge for the legal ramifi¬ 
cations of it. I think- 

Mr. McCollum. Did you discuss it with him? 

Mr. Owen. No. On a couple of occasions, one, he mentioned he 
was concerned about some of the people involved because I took 
down the Peter Maas book. He asked for it and went through it. He 
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was concerned that might be a red herring to some people. But he 
also did what he could, I think, to help these people who had been 
inside for a year and a half or more who had not had weapons, who 
had not had food, and he was doing the best he could to help them. 

I think if I can just add one more thing, and that is that at the 
time, the Southern Front was not structured and was not well put 
together and I think he tried to do the best he could to help in any 
way he could. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you ever discuss with his role with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Owen. No. Not directly. There were—Mr. Castillo was a 
man I came to know and have tremendous respect for. I think in a 
way he sort of has been given a bum deal, too. No, I did not. 

Mr. McCollum. From any source did you ever learn from whom 
he received his direction or why under whose orders or authoriza¬ 
tion he did what he did with respect to the resupply effort? Or if he 
was doing it on his own? Did you ever learn? 

Mr. Owen. No. I knew he was working closely with Ambassador 
Tambs and with Colonel North. I am not sure what Ambassador 
Tambs knew about some of it. I can just relate probably the last 
conversation I had with Ambassador Tambs and that was in late 
October of 1986. 

I went down to Costa Rica and Ambassador Tambs had already 
decided to leave and he just turned and said, 

Well, I came down here to try to put together a southern front. That is what I 
was doing. That is what Mr. Castillo was doing, and that is what you were doing. I 
think we did our best. 

Mr. McCollum. That is as much as you know about it yourself? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. That is as much as I know about it. 

Mr. McCollum. We have had some discussion about Adolfo 
Calero today with us shortly, either today or tomorrow. You have 
implied there was some misunderstanding perhaps, mistrust that 
developed between you and he and perhaps Colonel North, and he. 

But I am curious as to one thing. You refer to Mr. Calero in one 
of your memoranda that was marked exhibit 15 that is in front of 
us, on April 7, 1986, memorandum, and in that you are discussing 
the problems with the organization, UNO, UNO? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. One of the other Contra leaders referred to cor¬ 
ruption potentially. You have been talking about some of that 
today? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. His suspicions of that. But you say on page 2 of 
this memoranda, on two separate occasions he, the other Contra 
leader said, “I believe Adolfo Calero is an honest man. I don't be¬ 
lieve he would steal or is corrupt." 

Is that your opinion as well? Do you share that opinion? 

Mr. Owen. I do share that opinion. I think that one of the things 
you have to understand in any resistance there has always been a 
history of backbiting and Machiavellian politics. 

This was true in Cuba when the Cubans were trying to go back. 
It was true in Cambodia. It is true in Afghanistan. You have seven 
different resistance organizations. I think that was the case with 
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the Nicaraguans. I guess I am somewhat of an idealist. I would 
hope people put their country first before they put their own per¬ 
sonal advancement. 

Mr. McCollum. Mr. Owen, I want to change to one other charac¬ 
teristic in this play going on with regard to Central America. That 
is Felix Rodriguez, Max Gomez. You answered Mr. Trible's ques¬ 
tions and some part related to his comments or concerns regarding 
the quality of the goods, the marking up of the prices and all. 

Do you have an opinion about Felix Rodriguez, what kind of 
person, what kind of man, what kind of motivation? 

Mr. Owen. I met Felix Rodriguez firsL I think, in January of 
1985, and then I met him in March of 1986. I may have met him 
one other time. I knew Felix Rodriguez from a variety of people. 

He was a Cuban who believes fervently in democracy and be¬ 
lieves fervently in fighting communism. To my knowledge, when he 
was working for the Salvadorans, he received on compensation 
whatsoever although he did get food and a lace to live, but he did it 
out of the goodness of his heart, because he cared and wanted to 
fight communism. 

He served valiantly in Vietnam and also against CaStro. I have 
no reason to doubt his—to doubt him. 

Mr. McCollum. Let me ask you one last question in that regard, 
not about his characteristics, but with regard to the issue of the 
arms. You have already discussed the pricing question. There was 
also a question he raised of the quality of the resupply, the arms 
being resupplied to General Secord; that he has said in his testimo¬ 
ny were validated as perfectly good. 

From your observations, do you have an opinion with regard to 
the quality of the weapons and arms being supplied? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I am not a trained soldier nor have I ever been in 
the military. It is a little difficult for me to judge that. I do know 
that because of Felix Rodriguez' concern that one of the Salvador¬ 
an generals did go to test fire many of the munitions and he found 
that they were all of good quality. 

I will add that at different times, some of the munitions were 
packaged in boxes that would cover where they were from or cover 
their dates of manufacture just as another part of the covert oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr. McCollum. From your knowledge and observations, you had 
no corroboration of those suspicions of Felix Rodriguez that the 
arms were either marked up in price or were defective or deficient? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you very much. I appreciate that, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Heflin? 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Owen, I would like to ask you about this Man- 
hantan bank or the Chinese market. As I understand from your 
testimony, you went on at least three occasions, perhaps more- 

Mr. Owen. No. Just three, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Just three? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. At the direction of General Secord, to go to a bank 
upstairs or to this Chinese market when the bank was closed. You 
gave certain code words. 
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You received money in envelopes and then you took them—took 
the envelope with the money and gave it back to General Secord; is 
that a summary? 

Mr. Owen. On one occasion. On two other occasions, I believe, I 
gave them to Colonel North. 

Mr. Heflin. These were not travelers checks? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, the only time I knew that I was carrying was 
when I counted the 95 one-hundred dollar bills. I didn't look in the 
envelope. 

Mr. Heflin. You told us it had feel as if it were money? 

Mr. Owen. Right. 

Let me just rephrase my answer. That may have been one time 
that my expenses and my air fare was taken out of one of the enve¬ 
lopes. It may have been cash or travelers checks. I just don't re¬ 
member which. 

Mr. Heflin. You don't remember whether it was checks or trav¬ 
elers checks? 

Mr. Owen. It would have been travelers checks. 

Mr. Heflin. Not money? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, the travelers checks were always unsigned. 

Mr. Heflin. Were these the same travelers checks that you re¬ 
ceived yourself when you received travelers checks? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, as I said, I am not sure about the three times I 
went to New York, all I know is definitely the cash that I can re¬ 
member. It is kind of difficult to forget 95 one-hundred dollar bills. 

Mr. Heflin. Was it 95 one-hundred dollar bills or travelers 
checks? 

Mr. Owen. When I picked it up from the Chinese market there 
were 95, one-hundred dollar bills. The other two times I don't 
really remember. 

But anytime prior to that when I received travelers checks from 
Colonel North, they were all from the same banks that I received 
travelers checks from Adolfo Calero. So it is just one of the pieces 
of evidence that the money that Colonel North was passing out was 
actually Adolfo Calero's money. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, obviously if it was cash and it was coming 
from General Secord, going to General Secord at his direction, it 
was not money coming from Secord. 

Did you have any reason to believe that these were monies 
coming from Mr. Calero or from another source? 

Mr. Owen. I am sorry. I may have missed that. The money I 
brought back from New York? 

Mr. Heflin. Yes. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I have no idea where they came from. I imag¬ 
ine they may have come from a wire transfer from an overseas 
bank. I just don't know. But I don't believe that they were coming 
from Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, I wonder whether this is another money trail 
that we haven't identified? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I was asked during my deposition if I could re¬ 
member the name of the bank, and one of the names given out was 
the Republic Bank of New York. Was that it? 
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Something like that; I just can remember. I think it would have 
been the same trail. I don’t know it is a different one. I just can’t 
answer that. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. Now were you paid your salary in 
travelers checks? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I just again reiterate the reason we used 
travelers checks is because we didn’t think there would be receipts. 

Mr. Heflin. What was the date that you were under the employ¬ 
ment and receiving compensation from Calero? The dates? 

Mr. Owen. I believe I started in December 1985. I think—excuse 
me. It would be December 1984. It would have ended in October of 
1985. Somewhere around there. 

Mr. Heflin. Then you went with NHAO? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, NHAO. 

Mr. Heflin. How were you paid, always on a certain date? 

Mr. Owen. From Mr. Calero? 

Mr. Heflin. Yes. 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. It was sort of catch as catch can. He was a 
busy man. 

He was traveling; I was traveling. I would—whenever I saw him, 
it was about the end of the month, I would give him, in essence 
of—a reading of what it was that I had spent on transportation and 
other things and also the $2,500. Sometimes it would be a month 
and half later, 2 months later. Just varied. It wasn’t any set pat¬ 
tern. 

Mr. Heflin. Did you keep a record of those travelers checks? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Mr. Heflin. Did you report them on your income tax return? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. You reported the full amount? 

Mr. Owen. I just reported what I received. I did not—let me clar¬ 
ify that in that I talked to an accountant regarding the reimburse¬ 
ment of expenses, and the reimbursement of expenses, they felt, 
was just a wash. It was in one hand and out the other, so I did not 
report those. 

But I did report the cash, the $2,500 a month that would be my 
salary. To the best of my recollection, I don’t think I would want to 
cheat Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Heflin. Had you acted as an courier to carry money to an¬ 
other organization, including the public relations firms, political 
consultants, or fundraisers? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Heflin. You haven’t carried any money involved to any or¬ 
ganization relative to Angola or Afghanistan or any of those coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Heflin. That is all. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Boland. Mr. North, in your testimony, you indicate- 

Mr. Owen. I am Mr. Owen, sir. Sorry. 

Mr. Boland. Mr. Owen, in your testimony, you indicated that 
several U.S. Government personnel provided assistance to efforts to 
resupply the Contras. 
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Specifically what sort of assistance did Colonel James Steele, the 
military assistant group commander in El Salvador, supply? 

Mr. Owen. I can only talk what I know and what I saw. In Janu¬ 
ary of 1986, when we took down some Butler buildings, which was 
on a NHAO flight, he oversaw the unloading and helped us get the 
assistance from the Salvadoran government. 

Then again on—I guess March 24, March 25, he sat in on meet¬ 
ings when we were discussing how we could try to pick up after the 
mess that was left by us not being able to pick up the arms in the 
other airfield. 

Mr. Boland. What about the kind of assistance that Ambassador 
Lewis Tambs provided? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I think, as General Secord commented, he prob¬ 
ably just provided moral support. Whenever I was in Costa Rica— 
and most of the times I was in Costa Rica, I would go and meet 
with him and let him know what I was doing regarding NHAO and 
how the program was going. But as far as specific help, none that I 
know of. 

Mr. Boland. You testified in a response to a question by Senator 
Boren that sometime late in 1985, you had a discussion with Rich¬ 
ard Gadd. 

At whose direction did that discussion occur? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I was, I guess, directed, or it was suggested that I 
talk with Mr. Gadd by Mr. North. 

Mr. Boland. Didn't Colonel North ask you to have a discussion 
with Richard Gadd? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. That is what I just said. 

Mr. Boland. And did Colonel North tell you why he wanted you 
to assist Gadd? 

Mr. Owen. I believe it was because he felt that Richard Gadd 
could provide the assistance necessary in setting up the chartering 
of the flights for the NHAO. I did not know at that time that he 
was also involved in the private air operation. I subsequently 
learned that. 

Mr. Boland. What was the name of Richard Gadd's transporta¬ 
tion company? 

Mr. Owen. I can't remember whether it was—would use the firm 
Airmach or Mach Air. Those were two firms that were used. 

Mr. Boland. I think it is Airmach. 

And you also indicated to Senator Boren that you had discussion 
with Mario Calero. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I had discussions with a number of the Nicara¬ 
guans. 

Mr. Boland. What was the time frame within which you were 
employed by the Department of State as a consultant for NHAO? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure that I was directly employed. IDEA 
was. The contract started in—I believe it my have been the last 
couple of days of October and went to the last of May 1986, the last 
couple days of October 1985. 

Mr. Boland. You were not paid by travelers checks for that oper¬ 
ation, were you? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. They were direct transfers into IDEA's bank 
account by the State Department. 
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Mr. Boland. I understand what you did testify that you kept 
Colonel North advised of the Contras' need for arms even after you 
went to work for NHAO; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I thought that it was important that I keep him 
advised of any information I came upon and that I learned. So, yes, 
I did keep him advised of that. 

May I add these were concerns, or, I should say, supplies, that 
were needed for the south. The FDN was fine, but this was the 
southern effort, the southern front, as it was called. 

Mr. Boland. Of course, as a consultant for the State Department 
for the NHAO, you were in a pretty good position in which to indi¬ 
cate or find out precisely what the military equipment needs were 
for the Contras; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Owen. Well, I traveled back and forth. I met constantly with 
Nicaraguan leaders in the south, both the Creoles, Kesone, which 
was the Indian movement, and also Negro Chomorro, who was 
head of the southern group. So, I had easy access to them. 

Mr. Boland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. DeWine? 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, did you ever give Sam Hall any money? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, in a letter that is one of 
the documents, I talked about leaving $400 for him to get an air¬ 
line ticket back to the United States. After I met Sam Hall, he 
ended up coming back to the States. 

I put him in contact with General Singlaub. I believe that he 
flew out to Colorado and met with General Singlaub, or at least 
they had several conversations over the phone. 

It was agreed that General Singlaub would work with Sam and 
try to help him. I am not sure whether they set up a retainer or 
not. I know he got his expenses taken care of for a short period of 
time. 

Mr. DeWine. Are you aware of how much money General Sing¬ 
laub may have given? 

Mr. Owen. Again, in one of the memos, just going back to re¬ 
fresh my memory, about $1,500. Sam, when he came out of Hondu¬ 
ras, he felt he had been brought without ample time to bring his 
possessions and felt he had left $2,500 behind of his own personal 
goods and wanted to be reimbursed. 

I subsequently learned someone asked for a list, and it was 
passed on to General Singlaub. I subsequently learned, according to 
one person, they had brought some of those things back. General 
Singlaub- 

Mr. DeWine. Why did you give $400 to him? 

Mr. Owen. So he would have an air ticket to get out of there. 

Mr. DeWine. Where did that money come from? 

Mr. Owen. It was money that ended up coming out of my person¬ 
al pocket. I never asked General Singlaub for it, nor did Mr. Calero 
reimburse it. I don't think he ended up using that money. 

Mr. DeWine. Did Sam Hall ever work for you? 

Mr. Owen. He worked with me. He was working at the time for 
General Singlaub. 

Mr. DeWine. What did he do for General Singlaub? 
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Mr. Owen. There were a couple of things. When he came back—I 
imagine it was you that introduced it as a piece of evidence, it is 
called the Rainbow Mission. It was a military operation that he 
wanted to undertake. 

He felt that he could provide the training and necessary over¬ 
views for the Indians to put together a combined three- or four¬ 
pronged military operation. He provided a copy to General Sing¬ 
laub. 

Mr. DeWine. For my colleagues, this is, I believe, the last exhibit 
in the book which is marked RW019. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 846.] 

Mr. Owen. He brought this to the attention of General Singlaub. 
He looked at it, General Singlaub was concerned as to whether 
Sam would have the military competency to oversee it. Sam ended 
up going back to Honduras in late July, I imagine. I put together a 
meeting between Sam Hall and Aristed Asenchez, who at that time 
was the underground person in Honduras. 

The thought was Sam might be able to be in essence a liaison 
between the Indians and FDN, because there was a lot of friction 
between them. Sam Hall said that he would be able to do this. 

Aristed Asenchez agreed to it in the beginning, but very quickly 
after that, the Indians made a decision it was not appropriate. 
Also, we learned he wanted to not only train the Indians in this 
operation, but he wanted to go inside as well, and that was not 
something either General Singlaub or anyone else would want to 
have happen. 

Mr. DeWine. Briefly, what was the Rainbow Mission? I only 
have a couple of minutes left. 

Mr. Owen. As I said, it was a military operation to hit a few 
Sandinista targets at a consecutive, or actually all about the same 
time and on the same date, to make a major military strike. 

Mr. DeWine. Let me turn and make reference now to another 
exhibit, which is the exhibit immediately preceding that, and that 
is a letter I believe from you to Sam Hall; is that correct? That 
would be RWO- 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. DeWine. 18. 

[The exhibit appears at p: 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. It was a letter sent out by someone who was 
going to be seeing him. He was out in Rus Rus at the time. Com¬ 
munications were very poor, but he hoped this would get to him. 

I am not even sure he ever got this. 

Mr. DeWine. Let me read part of this to you. 

I am leaving $400 with . . . for your flight home. It is my understanding your 
$1,500 has reached your account. The General had it traced to the major holding 
bank which owns your bank. If there is a problem, let the General know. 

I am sure you have a myrid of questions running through your head, probably the 
biggest being, ‘Will I come back?’ That is something that only the Indians can 
answer and that will only be after their Assembly. At that time, they will contact 
General 

He has returned to the States today tatt I did talk with him this evening. He is in 
full agreement with the Indians and their decesion and understands the politics. He 
asked me to pass on his appreciation to you for always following orders and knows 
you will respect this one. When you get to Tegu please call him. 
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I would like for you to comment again, if you could, about this 
relationship between the General and Sam Hall and how long this 
relationship, to your knowledge, continued. 

Mr. Owen. It was a somewhat short-lived relationship. 

Mr. DeWine. About how long? 

Mr. Owen. A couple months. As a matter of fact, I am not sure 
when the last time it was, it may have been in August when Sam 
came back to the United States that he contacted the General. 

Mr. DeWine. Besides expenses, did he receive any other compen¬ 
sation from General Singlaub? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, I don't think so. 

Mr. DeWine. He was not on payroll in any way? 

Mr. Owen. Not that I know of. Sam Hall, if I can just say, is a 
man who meant very well, he believed he had a cause to serve. I 
think the concern was sometimes he got carried away and didn't 
necessarily use good judgment. 

It was felt for his safety and the safety of those people he was 
working with, it would be best he not be in Honduras. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owen, I have only two or three questions. 

In your memo concerning the southern front dated April 1, 1985, 
you indicate that weapons and ammunition can be purchased on 
the black market to start, AKs go for about $300 a piece. 

What is an AK? 

Mr. Owen. It is an AK-47, either a Soviet or Chinese-made mis¬ 
sile, assault rifle. 

Mr. Jenkins. So you were somewhat familiar with prices of 
weapons on the black market back then? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, it was common knowledge back then what things 
were going for. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to move forward to your employment. Who 
formed IDEA? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I did. I formed it because I believed there was a 
need in Washington for an organization to help various resistance 
group when they came to Washington, and I thought that perhaps 
I could try and help fill that need. 

I will say the money for forming it originally came from Adolfo 
Calero. He did not know what it was being used for. But that was 
true with CDEA, too. That was the money used to pay the lawyer. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you discuss that with General North or Gener¬ 
al Secord as far as forming IDEA? 

Mr. Owen. No, not with General Secord. One of my first memos 
or letters to Colonel North from November 1984 I did say I was 
leaving at that time to start, I thought, a 501(c)(3). Eventually we 
did, but it was never used until I approached NHAO with that pos¬ 
sibility. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was it formed? I'm sorry. 

Mr. Owen. It was formed initially in January 1985. If I can just 
add one more thing, there was one thing that it did do. It spon¬ 
sored two young men to go down to Honduras and do a report on 
human rights violations by the Sandinistas. 
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Mr. Jenkins. How many employees did IDEA have? 

Mr. Owen. Myself. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did it have an office? 

Mr. Owen. I worked out of my home. 

Mr. Jenkins. Out of your home? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owen. When you had this corporation negotiate for a con¬ 
tract with the State Department- 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. At that time you were the only employee? 

Mr. Owen. At that time I wasn’t an employee. I wasn’t receiving 
my money. So I mean I worked for it, but it was all on a volunteer 
basis. 

Mr. Jenkins. But you were the only principals of IDEA? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When you wrote the letter for recommending your 
corporation for the contract with the State Department on October 
3, 1985, that you have previously testified to, you indicate or have 
Calero indicate to the State Department, “We would like your cor¬ 
poration, IDEA, to receive a monthly amount of $4,650 for the fulL- 
time services of Mr. Owen.” 

You prepared this letter- 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. And I guess you are probably asking why I 
chose that amount, and it was just one number that I think wa£ 
agreed upon. I didn’t really know what to ask for and it was some¬ 
thing the three of them—the three resistance leaders talked about, 
and they said, “Why don’t you use that.” It may have come from 
me or it may have come from them, I don’t know. I don’t remem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, this money was coming from the State De¬ 
partment, was it? 

Mr. Owen. I may have jumped ahead of you. I thought you were 
asking about why did I arrive at that decision for that salary or 
that money. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that what you received? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. Within the contract it was written the most I 
could receive would be $3,650 a month. I chose to take $3,350 so the 
extra $500 could be used for expenses, and as a matter of fact on 
two of the months I took much less than that, and at the end of the 
contract there were no funds left to cover over a thousand dollars 
worth of expenses. So then that also came out of my own pocket or 
out of the money that I was reimbursed for salary. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you place it in the letter, “the fulLtime 
services of Mr. Owen,” when you recognized there would be times 
you would have to be working for Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. I guess if I had it to do over again, I wouldn’t have 
written that. 

Mr. Jenkins. This was for a lump sum of $50,000 maximum? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. That covered all of my travel expenses, my 
per diems and all of those papers that you have. 

Mr. Jenkins. Out of this $50,000 did you ever have to hire 
anyone else to do any work? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who was your superior at- 
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Mr. Owen. There was— Im sorry. 

Mr. Jenkins. At the State Department? 

Mr. Owen. Ambassador Robert Duemling. I would like to make a 
comment about Ambassador Duemling. When we first met, I think 
there may have been some concern on his part that I was being 
forced upon him. 

I came to have a tremendous amount of respect for Ambassador 
Duemling. I think he did a credible job in a decision, and I think it 
is sad the way the State Department has treated him. He is walk¬ 
ing the linoleum jungle. He doesn’t have a job. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you make any reports to the State Department. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I made a number of reports which you all have 
copies of them to UNO and NHAO. They were talking about trying 
to keep therm informed of what I was doing. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you try to extend the contract? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir I did not. As a matter of fact it had already 
been somewhat extended because there were funds left over the 
end of March and we said, “Why don’t you stay on and complete 
the use of the funds.” 

Mr. Jenkins. So you just used up the $50,000? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think my time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owen, let me pick up with the Institution for Democracy and 
Education Assistance. As I recall your testimony on the first day, 
you were asked by Ollie North to draw up some kind of operational 
plan containing three elements. One was the use of 501(c)(3) corpo¬ 
rations, either new ones or ones in existence. Is my recollection cor¬ 
rect? \ 

Mr. Ow^n. Yes, sir, I did do that. There was a memo to that 
effect. 

Mr. Fascell. It was after that that IDEA was set up by you. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. That memo was in—I believe it was in April 
or early May 1984, and IDEA wasn’t started until January 1985. 

Mr. Fascell. Had you ever set up one of these 501(c)(3)’s before? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I hadn’t done any of this before. 

Mr. Fascell. OK. I just wondered. So you had to have a lawyer. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Fascell. Who was it that gave you the legal advice on set¬ 
ting up the 501(c)(3)? 

Mr. Owen. The lawyer’s name was Sam Crutchfield. 

Mr. Fascell. Had you known him before? 

Mr. Owen. No. He was recommended to me. 

Mr. Fascell. Who recommended him? 

Mr. Owen. A mutual friend. Not Colonel North. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, you were for all practical purposes, as you 
testified, IDEA, right? Just one person? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, when you ran out of contract money from 
State, what happened to IDEA? 

Mr. Owen. There was a thought that another friend would be 
able to receive monies from a foundation, so the people that were 
on the board, two of the people that were on the board, resigned. 
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The friend came on as president and I stayed on as chairman, and 
it hasn’t received any funds since. 

The foundation money was not approved. 

Mr. Fascell. So you were out for all practical purposes at that 
point and the organizational shell is turned over to somebody else, 
a friend of yours? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, although I stayed on the board, the bylaws 
and corporation was such that it would go along with what he was 
trying to do. 

Mr. Fascell. Who was this friend of yours? 

Mr. Owen. A fellow by the name of Bruce Cameron. 

Mr. Fascell. Is the organization still in existence? 

Mr. Owen. Right now it is being audited by the IRS, but it is still 
in existence as far as I know. No, it is still in existence. 

Mr. Fascell. Were you still on the board at the time it went out 
of existence? When you say it is not in existence, I don’t quite un¬ 
derstand. 

Mr. Owen. It is basically sitting on a shelf, sir. There is a bank 
account with maybe a few dollars in it and there are the corpora¬ 
tion papers. I am still on the board, but for all intents and purposes 
it is a shelf organization. 

Mr. Fascell. Has anybody advised you as to what the legal stat¬ 
utes of the organization is? 

Mr. Owen. No, other than the IRS is investigating, and I would 
assume that unless they find something wrong with it that it would 
still be able to exist. I think it is- 

Mr. Fascell. Is the purpose of the organization as far as you un¬ 
derstand now still the same that it was when you were running it? 

Mr. Owen. As far as I know. 

Mr. Fascell. I see. All right. 

Mr. Owen. It was set up under the bylaws for basically several 
different purposes: educational and humanitarian purposes. 

Mr. Fascell. Did the organization while you were the principal 
have any contractual arrangements other than what you have al¬ 
ready testified about? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. The basic and fundamental contractual arrange¬ 
ment was your services? Is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. It was the organization’s services and I was working 
for the organization. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, Mr. Owen, did you at one time sometime in 
1980 make a trip to Costa Rica and attend a meeting at which Mr. 
Gomez was present and Mr. Jonathan Miller was present? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I did. That was in—for the March 1, 1985, ac¬ 
cords, which was bringing out the physical unity document of the 
Nicaraguan resistance. 

Mr. Fascell. What was the purpose of the meeting? 

Mr. Owen. Of the Nicaraguans meeting? 

Mr. Fascell. No, no, of Gomez and Miller meeting. 

Mr. Owen. Jonathan Miller at that time was working for the 
Office of Latin America Public Diplomacy, and Frank Gomez was 
on contract with the State Department. 
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It was my understanding that they were there to insure that the 
unity document and the press conference that the Nicaraguans 
were going to have was publicized as best as possible. 

I went along more just to see if there was anything I could do. I 
would—my services really weren't used, although I did keep in 
phone contact with Colonel North. 

Mr. Fascell. So, as far as you were concerned, they were on offi¬ 
cial business; is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Owen. 

Chairman Hamilton. I think the exhibits RW01 through RW017 
have not been made part of the committee record, and I move we 
do so at this time. 

Chairman Inouye. Without objection, these documents will be 
made part of the record and appropriately numbered. 

[The exhibits RWOl through RW017 appear at pp. 776 through 
831.] 

Chairman Hamilton, Mr. Owen, all of us, I think, on these two 
committees respect your conviction and your sincerity and your 
dedication, and we really do appreciate your testimony. 

You said in your opening statement you wanted to contribute to 
an understanding of why these events happened, and I think you 
have, and we appreciate that. 

Earlier, you mentioned almost as an aside that you thought Di¬ 
rector Casey knew everything that Colonel North was doing. 

Why did you think that? 

Mr. Owen. There are a couple reasons. There are times I would 
be in Colonel North’s office, and he would have phone conversa¬ 
tions with the director. There was one time when I was coming out 
and the director was going in or vice-versa. 

Also, I remember once when I was talking with Colonel North 
and he said that when a decision was made or when it was known 
that the Contras were not going to have any more funds, the direc¬ 
tor approached him and asked him who the best person would be 
and at least try to help them through this process. 

So, I think those few times and through some of the things that 
Colonel North said, including the fact he would be a fall guy and 
Bill Casey agrees with that, that that was my assumption. 

Chairman Hamilton. And so, your assumption was Colonel 
North kept in very close touch with Director Casey on a regular 
basis, is that it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. I just had a few questions about that Costa 
Rican airstrip. 

You had a talk with Ambassador Tambs about that in August of 
1985, is that correct? 

Mr. Owen. To the best of my knowledge, I think I met with him 
when I was down there for that trip, yes. 

Chairman Hamilton. Was he aware that the airstrip was going 
to be used for drops of weapons to the Contras on the southern 
front? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure if he was specifically aware it was 
going to be used for drops. There was certainly knowledge, obvious- 
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ly, it was going to be used for a safety net for planes that were 
going to be providing assistance to the resistance inside. 

Chairman Hamilton. Did he think it was going to be used as a 
means of supplying the Contras? 

Mr. Owen. There was certainly that indication. He knew what it 
was going in for. 

Chairman Hamilton. Was he aware that you were acting on 
behalf of Colonel North at the time you were down there in August 
of 1985? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. And I met Ambassador Tambs for the first 
time—I believe it was in July, 1985, in Colonel North's office. He 
was coming in as I was going out or, again, vice-versa. Ollie intro¬ 
duced me to the Ambassador and said, “This is Rob Owen." 

Chairman Hamilton. Did you have conversations with him 
about the need to find a method of supplying the Contras in the 
south? 

Mr. Owen. Sure. I think so. I mean, just to keep him abreast of 
one of the biggest concerns for NHAO, was the inability to bring in 
what we called Class II goods, which would be boots, uniforms, and 
other such things, and there was a concern as to how that could be 
done, and we talked to the Ambassador about that. 

Chairman Hamilton. Did he work with you and with the senior 
CIA official in Costa Rica to get the airfield established? 

Mr. Owen. I don't know whether he did or not. The only person I 
worked with in that regard was the senior CIA official, and that 
was with a couple Costa Rican officials. 

Chairman Hamilton. In September 1986, did you learn there 
were threats by the Costa Rican government to expose the airfield? 

Mr. Owen. I had heard those things. I think I was down in Costa 
Rica in October, and I met with the Ambassador at that time. I 
think he made some comments about that. 

Chairman Hamilton. So, he knew about it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir, he did. 

Chairman Hamilton. And what did Colonel North do about 
that? Do you recall? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I have no direct knowledge of that. I think you 
are referring to whether he made a phone call. I don't know wheth¬ 
er he did or not. 

Chairman Hamilton. You have no direct knowledge. 

Do you have any indirect knowledge? 

Mr. Owen. Only what I read in the press, in the Tower Commis¬ 
sion. 

Chairman Hamilton. Do you know whether Ambassador Tambs 
contacted anyone in the Costa Rican government? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, there was a concern. I think Ambassador Tambs 
and a senior CIA official knew when there was a change of govern¬ 
ment that there may potentially be problems, and that Oscar Arias 
stated Costa Rica would maintain its neutrality. 

There was an understanding things may change, and subsequent¬ 
ly, they did. A number of the resistance homes were raided, people 
were jailed, and so forth. 

So, there was a complete change of atmosphere from under the 
former president of Costa Rica. 
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Chairman Hamilton. In that conversation you referred to earlier 
on in response to a question by one of my colleagues, did Ambassa¬ 
dor Tambs say to you that he had a role and he was proud of that 
role in being able to create the southern front as he had been in¬ 
structed to do? 

Mr. Owen. I believe his comment was something along those 
lines. He was sent down there to help set up the southern front 
and that is what he tried to do. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Chairman, excuse me. I understand 
that I did not include exhibits RW018 and 19, and would you in¬ 
clude those in the record as well? 

Chairman Inouye. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The exhibits appear at pp. 844 and 846.] 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Owen, in response to a question by one of 
my colleagues, you indicated that you were aware of the shredding 
of documents by Colonel North; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Owen. I was only aware of it through the newspapers, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And then you were asked why do you believe, 
why do you think Colonel North shredded those documents, and 
you responded to protect the President? 

Mr. Owen. That is what I responded, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Can you describe or identify those documents 
that could have incriminated or injured the President that were 
shredded by Colonel North? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I would just relate the conversation that I 
had with him, I believe it was on that Monday before Attorney 
General Meese went in front of the public, and that was, he had 
felt that the whole story should have come out before, in a differ¬ 
ent way than it has and he was upset that it was coming out now. 

I think his major concern that he may have stated at that time 
is, he just hoped it didn’t reflect poorly upon the President. 

Chairman Inouye. Did he say anything that would have led you 
to believe these documents would have injured the President? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir, nothing whatsoever. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Owen, may I refer to exhibit RWOll. 
This is the document dated February 10. It is from you to Colonel 
North. This is on page 2, the second to the last paragraph. 

No doubt you know the DC-4 Foley got was used at one time to run drugs, and 
part of the crew had criminal records. Nice group of Boys choose. The company is 
also on that Mario has been involved with using in the past, only they had a quick 
name change. Incompetence reigns. 

What made you believe Colonel North knew about this? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, this was, to the best of my recollection, this was a 
flight that had been, a plane that had initially been used—and I 
can’t remember the dates—but it ended up having engine trouble 
and went down on San Andreas Island, which is part of Colombia, 
and it was impounded at that time and the Colombians, to the best 
of my knowledge, ran a check on it and it came across at one time 
it may have been used or suspected of being used for running 
drugs. 

The plane subsequently was released, went back to the United 
States, and then they used the same plane again, I think they just 
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painted it for another air drop, and it was involved in another swat 
of embarrassing situation in Costa Rica? 

Chairman Inouye. Colonel North was aware of this? 

Mr. Owen. I just guessed that he probably was because of the 
flap that occurred in Costa Rica. Mr. Foley was someone who I 
think at that time had checks with a government agency and he 
was the one responsible for putting together this flight, at least 
that is what I was led to understand. 

Chairman Inouye. Who is Mr. Foley? 

Mr. Owen. My understanding is he is with a company called 
Summit Aviation in Delaware; and it was used occasionally by the 
government agency. So this- 

Chairman Inouye. The second sentence says, “nice group the 
boys choose/' Who are the “boys"? 

Mr. Owen. CIA. 

Chairman Inouye. The companies also warn that Mario has been 
involved with—what company is that? 

Mr. Owen. I believe it may have been a company the plan was 
chartered from. Sir, I let me just add that to the best of my ability, 
I wrote this with the knowledge that I had. I may have been 
wrong, but I don't think so. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Owen, like my colleagues I wish to thank 
you for your appearances today. You have been extremely helpful. 

Mr. Owen. Sir, I don't mean to interrupt. Would it be possible to 
make a brief closing statement? 

Chairman Inouye. Yes, you may, but I just have one more ques¬ 
tion I want to ask. 

Throughout these hours you have referred to patriots and patri¬ 
otism and heros. Somehow I guess the suggestion that if you are 
against the President's policy in Central America you are less than 
patriotic; is that the correct assumption to make? 

Mr. Owen. No, sir. I haven't meant to convey that assumption 
whatsoever. I believe that there is always in a democracy a need 
for difference of opinion. 

It is my belief that the people who are willing to put their lives 
on the line, we are patriotic. That does not mean to say those who 
are against the President's policy are any less patriotic. 

Chairman Inouye. So those of us who may argue for and vote for 
measures that you may disagree with may still be patriots? 

Mr. Owen. Sir, you are a great American. And I fully believe 
that. 

Chairman Inouye. I just wanted the record to be clear, because 
somehow I felt like something less than a patriot all day long. 

Mr. Owen. I would never even begin to suggest that. You have 
given a tremendous amount to this country and I would never take 
that away from you. 

Chairman Inouye. Well, I would like to thank you, but may I 
advise you that the committee may wish to resume your testimony 
at a later date and accordingly I wish to remind you that you 
remain under subpoena? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. I thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Owen. May I make a brief closing statement and I will as 
before I read it. It is a poem that was written. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, sir. 

Today on the fertile plains of Central America, cattle graze 
peacefully on the wooded hills and green valleys, monkeys play, 
parrots fly by, and song birds send forth their music that echoes 
over a trouble land. 

In this far corner of the Third World, we have known darkness 
and despair that at times seems almost too much to bear. We have 
stood by the charred remains of our fallen airmen with head bound 
and eyes wet with tears and known the hardships and sorrow that 
must now be borne by their loved ones. We have held the hands of 
our gallant fighters and prayed with them and for them as their 
life’s blood seeps slowly into the dark, damp earth of the jungle. 

We held in our arms children no more than four years of age 
shot while trying to flee Nicaragua to a safe haven. 

We have a burning desire to strike back at those whose intent is 
to enslave us, to stem the red tied that threatens to overwhelm us. 

We have known indifference, even betrayal from political and re¬ 
ligious leaders of America. We face an enemy that in manpower 
outnumbers us more than 20 to 1 and more than a thousand to 1 in 
firepower. 

Fear, anguish, and despair are with us daily. Yet, in our darkest 
hours, we have three things that help sustain us: Our faith in God 
Almighty, the love and support of our families, the knowledge that 
on this troubled earth there still walk men like Ollie North, men 
that have shown bravery in their youth, wisdom in their adult¬ 
hood, and patriotism throughout their life. 

Ollie, your enemies are more clever and treacherous than ours. 
Yet, you have given more than you had to give. Your future, your 
hopes, your dreams and those things you cherish have been put at 
great risk, including your family, by your efforts to help others in 
the fight for freedom. 

We have some very little to give you in return, yet we want you 
to know that in our hearts and our prayers, you are with us daily. 
Not only in elegant churches, but at crude alters in the jungle, can¬ 
dles burn for you. Beside you and supporting you stands the great¬ 
est leader the free world has known for many decades. 

In our lifetime, you have given us a legend. For the future, you 
are giving our children a chance to live as free individuals and for 
these things, we say think you, Ollie North. 

And I can only add I love Ollie North like a brother and I believe 
when he comes before you, when he is allowed to tell the American 
people his side of the story, that he will do it honestly. I want to 
thank the committee for your patience and understanding with me 
and for the way you treated me. 

It has been very fair and I hope that I have added something to 
the American public’s knowledge of what went on. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. May I assure you, Mr. Owen, that Colonel 
North will be given every opportunity to tell his story to the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, sir. 
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Chairman Inouye. The committee originally intended to have 
before us Mr. Adolfo Calero. I notice that the time is quite late and 
so I wish to announce that we will recess, reconvene at 10:00 in the 
morning, and at that time, our first witness will be Mr. Adolfo 
Calero. 

[Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the committees adjourned, to recon¬ 
vene at 10:00 a.m., Wednesday, May 20, 1987.] 
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APPENDIX 

Exhibit 28B 

WAIVER AMD TERMINATION OF PARTNERSHIP 

THIS AGREEMENT is executed this __ day of November, 

1986 by and between DON MAROSTICA, LARRY ROYER and RICHARD 
SECORD. 

WHEREAS, the parties have previously discussed the for¬ 
mation of a general partnership known as TRI-AMERICAN ARMS, 
but did not execute a written partnership agreement or reach 
any final oral agreement regarding such a partnership? and 

WHEREAS, Messrs. Secord and Royer advanced the sum of 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($150,000.00) as an 
initial contribution to the capital of said proposed part¬ 
nership and placed the funds in a partnership bank account at 
the Commercial Bank of Sterling in Sterling, Colorado, which 
account was controlled by Marostica? and 

WHEREAS, the parties now wish to terminate the partner¬ 
ship, to the extent that a partnership exists, and to waive 
any claims which they may have against each other arising 
from the affairs of the proposed partnership; 

IT IS THEREFORE AGREED BETWEEN THE PARTIES AS FOLLOWS t 

1. Termination of Partnership . The partnership known 
as TRI-AMERICAN ARMS, to the exten that it now exists at 
law, is hereby terminated and any agreem|nt which the parties 
may have reached for the formation of such a partnership i£ 
hereby rescinded and terminated as of this date. 

2. Waiver of Claims by Royer and Secord . Royer and \ 
Secord hereby waive any and all claims which they may have 
against Marostica on their bahaIf or on the behalf of any 
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others on who's behalf they may have been acting in a fidu¬ 
ciary capacity such as but not limited to agent, employee, 
partner, etc., arising from the business affairs of the pro¬ 
posed partnership/ including, without limitation, the claims 
which Secord and Royer may have against Marostica for distri¬ 
butions which he made to a firm known as Ceretech, in the 
the amount of Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000.00); provided , 
that the right to reclaim said funds from Ceretech shall 
remain solely with Royer and Secord. 

3. Waiver of Claims by Marostica. Marostica hereby 
waives any and all claims which he may have against Royer and 
Secord arising from the business affairs of the proposed 
partnership. Marostica further waives any interest he may 
have in and to any of the assets of the proposed partnership, 
including, without limitation, the following* 

a. Any interest which the proposed partnership may have 
in rights to purchase certain timber lands located on the 
Quinault Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, in¬ 
cluding any claim by Marostica for a finder's fee, commission 
or other compensation arising from the purchase of such land 
by Royer or Secord or their assignee; and 

b. Any rights arising under the relationship between 
Tri-American Arms and American Arms, Inc., including rights 
to receive repayment of loans made to American Arms, Inc., or 
other rights, including security interests in certain assets 
of American Arms, Inc., arising from a document entitled 
"Memorandum of Agreement Between American Arms, Inc., a Utah 
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Corporation, and Tri-American Arms, a Partnership" dated May 
16, 1986; and 

c. Any and all claims against Ceretech, Inc., a 

i 

Washington Corporation for repayment of sums loaned by Tri- 
American Arms to Ceretech. 

4. Remaining Assets. Parties hereby agree that any and 
all assets of Tri-American Arms not specifically listed in 
this Agreement shall hereafter be the sole and seperate 
property of Messrs. Secord and Royer with the exception of 
Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000.00) which said $3,000.00 shall 
be maintained by Marostica in a trust account to be used by 
him to defray expenses that may be required for legal fees 
and for appearances before any judicial or administrative 
bodies in but not limited to the State of Utah. Marostica 
hereby waives any and all other claims against such assets. 

5. Indemnification . Each party hereby represents and 
warrants to the others that, except for the obligations dis¬ 
cussed in this Agreement, no party has created any other 
partnership obligation, nor executed any contract or other 
document on behalf of the proposed partnership which would in 
any way bind the partnership or the partners to any commit¬ 
ment not contemplated by this Agreement. Each party hereby 
agrees to indemnify and hold the others harmless from any 
obligations which breach the covenants and warranties con¬ 
tained in this paragraph. 

6. Tax Returns and Liabilities . The parties agree that 
Royer and Secord shall be responsible for preparing and 
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filing any tax return which may be required for the partner¬ 
ship and that any net profit or loss on such return shall be 
be reported to Royer and Secord and that Marostica shall have 
no tax impact as a result of this transaction. 

7. Binding Affect . This Agreement shall be binding 
upon the individual parties, their heirs, successors and 
assigns. 

f E3H5CUTED /n the date and year first written above. 
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Exhibit 28 C 




confide:. 


memo 


TO! ALBERT HAKIM 
FROM! BILL ZUCKER 

RE! OUR MEETING IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
2nd and 3rd OF JULY 1986 

DATE! JULY 4, 1986 


At your request, I cam* from Geneva on Jut, «• t/uo iu :umi, 

Washington to participate uith you in a stria* of mattings pertaining 
to cartain proposad invastmants to ba mada by STTGI. 

Ua startad our mattings on Uadntsday morning uith Messrs. Larry Royar, 

Doug Royar (his son), and Oon Marostica and ua first discusstd tha 
proposad invastmant in Amarican Arms. To data* STTGI has fou ndad Tri- 
Amarican Arms uith US$1 50.0 00. of uhich Don Marostica disbursad $60,000 
to Amarican Arms and/or ont of its sub-contractors to pay for tha 
manufactura of 2,000 "ractivars" or ont of tha kay alamants of tha 
principal products of Amarican Arms* 

It uas than explained that thasa 2,000 racaivars had baan seized by tha 
US Govarnmant and that it apptartd that cartain chargas uara about to ba 
brought by tha US Govarnmant against tha Goffs, tha principals and 
managers of Amarican Arms. 

Although Don Marostica exhibited cartain UCC filing statements uhich 
allegedly have baan filed to shou the creditor's interest of Tri-American 
Arms, ha could not coma up uith any satisfactory ansuers to cartain 
questions uhich I raised. One uas uhat could ua do uith thasa partially 
finished racaivars even if ua could sustain our creditor's interest. A 
second uas did ua have any contractual right to force Amarican to sail us 
tha remainder of tha parts necessary to manufactura tha completed product. 
A third uas uhether tha financial position of Amarican uas sufficient to 
suggest that It had tha means to remain in business. 

It came out that Amarican occupied a leased facility (on a month to month 
basis), had five employees uhose function essentially uas to assemble 
parts manufactured by various sub-contractors* Ua further discussed that 
•van if ua could obtain the right to purchase or manufactura tha other 
parts necessary to complete tha product, it uould cost at least $300^-par 
unit or a minimum $600x000 more, to obtain an inventory of 27000 finished 
units. Lastly, it uas Indicat ed that thasa units did not qualif y und<r_ 
tha old lau to ba sold toTnaTviduals as collector's items bur uould ba 
saleable only to governments or police forces at a price uhara the 
mark-up uas considered by all, insufficient to justify the further 
invastmant of time and money required. Given all of tha above, plus the 
fact that a marketing effort on behalf of a manufacturer possibly unable 
to remain In business did not appear to represent an attractive business 
opportunity, all present agreed that further invastmant should not ba 
mada and that, if possible, the $60,000 invested by Tri-American should 
-.-j n. *-»«>•» »» ♦« Knu that uii to be dona uas left for a 
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Aft Richard Fincka had arranged for certain persons associated uith the 
proposed t lmber .venture to coma to tha hotel, ua next turnad to a 
consideration of this. It ua* suggested by Oon Harostica and Larry Roytr 
that: 

a) Thl* ua* an unusual opportunity bacaufta of a ftpacial relationship 
which thay and thair aftftociata* had with on# Uayna Parris, Manager of 
tha Federal Land Bank and uith a nr. Sung Nam Kim. 
b> It could ba accomplished uith a minimal lnvastmant of $100,000 on 
uhich profit* of million* could ba raaliztd. 
c) That Parri* ua* raady to sign an agraamant on bahalf of the Bank. 

Ua than mat Fincka, Ed Herrman, Sung Nam Kim, Sandy Erickson, tha 
attornay for Fincka on Tri-American <lt ua* not claar) and ua commenced 
to ask questions to laarn mora about tha transaction* In brlaf, ua 
laarnad that tha Bank foraclo*ad on tha proparty on qctoker 31« 1985 in a 
bankruptcy procaading that ua* haadlina nau* in iha locaPpresTT' To this 
ua raisad tha question a* to uhy tha local tlmbar companias (Uayarhausar, 
Simpson, Potlatch and numarou* others) uho uara undoubtadly auara that the 
bank had forclosad on tha timbar land in question had not daamad tha land 
intarasting enough to bid on tha proparty* To thl* question, ua never 
got an ansuar from tha parson* prasant and ua hava ratalnad our oun local 
counsal uith contacts in tuo of tha larga tlmbar companias to gat this 
ansuar. 

Ua also laarnad that Ed Harrman expected to ba paid by Tri-Amarican to 
"cruise" tha first 10.000 acras and that this could cost up to $25,000. 

Ua laarnad that Sung Nam Kim, soma years aarliar, had a Job uith local 
Korean tlmbar brokers, but that ha had a checkered business career, and 
no particular credibility concerning tha sale of tha timber* Ua learned 
that although the Bank allegedly had agreed to pay an up front commission 
of $500,000 to Kim (as against our payment of $100,000 after which ua 
could ualk away, something so ridiculous that any one even inexperienced, 
would realize to was impossible), there uas (and could not ba) no 
such argeement* Ua laarnad that even if tha Bank ultimately agreed to 
give us a contract, the venture uould require working capital of approxi¬ 
mately $500,000 to make tha doun payment of $100,000, make additional 
payment to the Bank to release its lien on a tract or tracts, as uell as 
to gat tha project underway, all this assuming no collection delays uith 
respect to the sale of tha timber. 

It soon became apparent that ua had no confirmation of tha Bank's estimate 
of tha footage or quantities involved, no real agraamant uith the bank, 
and only uncertainty as to the destination of $500,000 commission uhich 
tha Bank allegedly uas going to finance* Tha commission allegedly uas to 
ba paid to Kim who, it uas suggested, would pay it on to a third party. 

To my question of how uas Kim going to pay his US Federal income tax on 
this larga commission, as ha is a resident of tha USA, I got no answer and 
realized that tha issue had not bean even considered. 

At tha and of tha day ua mat uith Uayna Parris of tha Bank and his 
attornay, Bart Uelnrlch. Thay made it clear that: 

1) Thay uara in negotiation uith a fir. Atkinson uho had proposed an all 
cash deal * 
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5) That they would not even give us a "back-up" contract If the Atkinson 
offer fall through. * 

6) Thay would not glva us a right of first rtfusal on tha remaining 
32,000 a^res (tha quantity of timber on which even tha Bank did not 
know)* 

7) Thay fait thara was an 833 chanca that Atkinson would closa on at 
laast tha first 10,000 acres. 

In our discussions it came out that tha Bank had baan markatlng this 
proparty sinca February of this yaar. 

At your raquast, I locatad and contactad John Charry, Partnar in charge of 
tha management Consulting Olvlsion of Toucha, Ross fc Co. in Seattle who 
will writs to ma explaining uhat thay could do for us in tarms of further 
analysis of this transaction should wa raquirt it. His talaphona number 
is 292 1800. At this tints wa havs no raal proposal to analysa. Also, as 
notad abova, our counsal Is saaking to obtain input from tha major timber 
companies as to why thay have not bought up this property. 

Tha third business opportunity wa studied was Caretech International, tha 
company apparently organized and certainly controlled by Fincke to which 
Oon rtarostica has advanced *50,000 of STTGI money. 

Apart from the fact that in my opinion Oon rtarostica does not understand 
this business and that Fincke and those of his associates we mat did not 
impress me as being of sufficient experience and caliber to manage this 
business, it is tha only one of the proposed ventures we saw that appeared 
to me to have any element of merit. As I see it, the business is to 
utilize a process licensed by the Uashington Research Foundation, an 
affiliate of the University of Uashington, to upgrade the present use of 
the wheat residue of ethanol plants now used as cattle feed to a human 
food supplement with a correspondingly higher price. Whether commercial 
bankers will be willing to increase their “flour cost" by approximately 
303 for the alleged advantages of CERELIFE remains to be seen. You were 
present when I was given the business plan of CERETECH INTERNATIONAL, only 
to have Richard Fincke take It back from me and leave me with only a few 
pages of it containing very general descriptive material and none of the 
financial information. You are also aware that the estimate of funds 
required kept changing and from figures as high as *300,000, we learned 
that they required considerably less. 

The present state of this proposed venture, if I well understand it, is to 
get a Pilot plant built so that they may produce enough material to give 
it a fair test in the market. They talk of being close to signing two 
license agreements, (each for *100,000) but it seems peculiar to me that 
a licensee would pay before he had representations and assurances 
concerning the operation of the plant to be licensed. 

In our discussions concerning CERETECH, Oon Harostica explained the 
business as selling the processing plants, licensing the process, and to 
guaranty the licensee regarding the sale of the product. I questioned the 
latter as it appeared to me that as the business of CERETECH succeeded, 
its outstanding guaranty commitments would continue to grow and if there 
were any problems at any time selling the product (CERELIFE) it would 
bankrupt the company. To my mind this should bother the present 
shareholders, future investors, and lenders and when confronted with this 
duteklv revised his position. 
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agreed to reimburse the $30,000 advanced from th« proceeds of CERETECH* S 
first Uciom agreement.' 1 suggest that ua gat CERETECH to sign a 7 

promissory nota plus tome written agreement to this affort plus pladga the 
stock of Caratach to sacura its obligations. Than I suggast avaryona 
prays that caratach can sail a licansa or otharulsa ralsa funds to 
reimburse tha *30,000. In any avant thara should ba a fixed data for 
repayment, uhathar a licansa is sold or not. 

Tha last buslnass opportunity undar consldaratlon is 810-FINE 
PHARMACEUTICALS. This company uas organized on March 16, 1983 to angagt 
in tha fadarally Ucansad production of opium darlvatlva pharmacautlcals. 
mora particularly, tha bulk manufacturing of opium alkaloids. Although 
mora than thraa yaars hava alapsad, thay ara still not yat in buslnass. 

For purposas of this memo 1 ullt assuma that somaona involvad in 810-FINE 
has good contacts in tha OEA. Navarthatass, in a lattar datad April 19, 
1986. Kannath A. Durrin, a consultant to 8io-Fina, and a formar official 
in tha OEA, conflrmad that tha DEA “has navar praviously approvad an 
application to procass opium and manufactura narcotics that uas not 
alraady in tha pharmacautleal buslnass”. According to Ourrln, this did 
not rula out 8io-Fine but It had to damonstrata that it uas a raal 
company, its procassing to manufactura, including axtraction, ate. 

Much is mada of tha lnvolvamant of Dr. Austin Smith. Houavar, ha appears 
to ba a figurahaad only. Vincent Gordacan seems to ba tha principal 
mover of tha group and his expertise and experience is not disclosed. 

If uhat has bean represented is true* I do not understand uhy the “bridge 
financing” tha Company requires cannot ba found from local banks or 
through tha contacts of Or* Smith* If it is not true, than to uhat extent 
is it not true and in uhat respects. 

I am obviously unable to comment upon tha buslnass potential as I do not 
understand It* Houavar, I would think that Federal Government bureaucrats 
in tha DEA would prefer to deal either with a large vary reputable 
pharmaceutical company or if not, with a substantial, uel1-financed 
company with experienced management* From the materials presented so far 
this does not appear to ba tha case and my Judgement is to leave this 
"opportunity" for others* Futharmora, I hava tha feeling that this 
buslnass would require vary close supervision and control which you are 
unable to provide and that without it, certain problems could arise for 
which you would not wish to ba responsible* 

As an additional comment Larry Royer indicated that Andy McCaffay of 
Archer Daniel Midland, the "Father” of alcohol, Is disgusted with AOM and 
wants to Join 8io-Fine* Yet I fail to sea the relationship of his 
qualifications to the business of Bio-Fine* Royer’s role, if any, is to 
sail machinery and he will promote anything (with some one else*s money) 
to further that end* 

My last comment is that on leaving Seattle on July 4, I rode to tha air¬ 
port with a gentleman from Colorado uho attended one of our Caratach 
meetings. Ha apparently was involved in ethanol plants, knew Oon 
Marost 1 ca, who in turn brought in Fincka* etc* This gentleman told me of 
other things ha was doing, one of which was raising money for a "neu“ 
oil and gas company bain* put together by John King.^ I^know j° hn Kin9 
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sarvad tima in prison at « consaquanca. Uhan 1 told this guy to giva my 
ragards to John King (who by tha uay Katas my guts bacausa 1 halpad 
bring doun King Rasourcag, tha Colorado Corporation) ha said ha would and 
ha would sand aa matarials so 1 could "gat on tha bandwagon" and invast 
in this uondarful naw vantura* 1 told him not to bothar. 

Mova quickly to racuparata tha *13.000 ramaining in tha hands of Oon 
Marostica, also tha *23,000 hald by Sandy Erickson toward tha *100,000 
timbar aamast monay. Than gat a nota froa Caratach for *30,000 and prass 
to gat back tha last *60,000 from Amarican Arms* 1 wish you luck. 
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Exhibit 28D 


STANTECH VINA 
0930 ESTSTANTECH VINA 

4931039TCIUI 

—FOR LARRY ROYER/R. SECORD 
REi AMERICAN ARMS REORGANIZATION 

1. AMERICAN ARMS (PARENT CO.) WITH FOUR SUBS. <1 OF 4 OPERATIONAL 
WITH MANUFACTURING RIGHTS PLUS PATENTS) NOW NEAR BANKRUPTCY 
WITH SALARIES/TAXES DUE PLUS SOME MACHINERY REPOSSESSED. 

2. PROBLEMS DUE TO IMPROPER CAPITAL STRUCTURE SINCE BEGINNING (NOT 
EN0U6HT CASH WHEN STARTED) PLUS SOME INCORRECT PLANNING 
DECISIONS. 

3. PARENT CORP. PUBLIC WITH GOFF FAMILY OWNING 31-0/0 OF SHARES AND- 

49-0/0 OF REMAINING SHARES OWNED BY 400 SHAREHOLDERS. 

4. IF SALES OF 1300 UNITS PER MONTH MINIMUM CAN BE ACHIEVED THEN 

AN INVESTMENT OF DLRS 1.3 MILLION CAN BE ACHIEVED IN LESS THAN 2- 

YEARS. 

3. NEW STRUCTURE SHOULD INCLUDE DLRS .3 MILLION USED TO PURCHASE 
MANUFACTURING RIGHTS AND PATENTS FROM SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 
PAYING FUNDS TO PARENT CO. ALLOWING FOR ENTIRE CLEANUP OF 
SENSITIVE OBLIGATIONS DUE (I.E. TAXES AND DEBT). DLRS 1.0 MILLI¬ 
ON 

IS NEEDED TO FORM THE NEW CORP. THAT WILL HAVE THE CABABILITY 
TO PRODUCE UP TO 7000 UNITS PER MONTH. 

6. AT 2300 UNITS PER MONTH IN SALES THE OVERVIEW OF THE FINANCIALS 
ARE AS FOLLOWS* SALES DLRS 45 MILLION ? EXPENSES DLRS 23 MILLION- 

1 

PROFITS DLRS 22 MILLION. THE VENTURE IS AN EXCEEDINGLY PROFITAB¬ 
LE 

ONE. 

7. THE GOFF FAMILY WOULD SELL WITH SOME ROYALTY PLUS CREATIVE 
STOCK OPTION BASED ON PERFORMANCE. THE OPERATION NEEDS TO HAVE 
A MANAGEMENT OVERSEER TO PREVENT PAST PROBLEMS. 

8. TO REACH ME USE TELEX 4931039? ANSWERBACK TCI UI. 

REGARDS, * 

FRAM< LUCERO/TEC CHEMICAL 


REPLY VIA ITT 4931039 
• • * » 

STANTECH VINA. 

REPLY VIA ITT 
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Exhibit 30 

N 10575 

SECRET April 20, 1984 

MEMORANDUM FOR HOWARD TEICHER 
FROM: ROBERT C. McFARLANE 


THE white house 

WA ShinotO^ 


uul:~ 


Howa rd, ple ase draw upon the following points in your meeting 
witWithout others present). 


Possible Meeting With 




According to Khassoghi, 
the meeting were entirely private 


purpose 
; while fearful, agreed* if 


may be contacted by Khassoghi 


It is fDisible that 


— There would be no preconditions, although was 

motivated toward establishing some confidence-buildTng "measures 
over time. These too, would be based upon tacit performance by 
both sides and without formal agreement. 


I stated that I agreed with the purpose of such contacts 
and with the view that any meetings would need to be private. 


— Finally, I expressed willingness to arrange such a 
meeting (a^hough Khassoghi is in a position to do that himself) . 
In short, flfVp seemed to be wanting US endorsement of the 
project rather than any specific US role. That's OK with us too. 

(Note: Khassoghi*s interest was brought to my attention by Geoff 
who had been contacted by Khassoghi. As of n ow, we have not been 
asked to do anything. Your mention of it to would only be 

for informational purposes and good faith in keeping them 
informed). 


Help with the Contras 

— As we dis cuss ed, please reaffirm to^ 
already heard from that: 


(as he has 


SECRET 

Declassify on: OADR 


UNHMQ 




*o 
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2 N 10S76 


1) We will not press them on the question of 
assistance to the contras. 


2) It is an important matter to us and we face a 
temporary shortfall in goods. 

3) We are, of course, very conscious of the 
vulnerability it would create for the GOI. 


4) If they should decide that they can.help, it ouch 
to be done bilaterally although we would be pleased to provi de 
point of contact 


5) Please also let 
I am a little disappointed in 
it further. 


it be known that, in your view, 
the outcome but we will not raise 


Destroy this memo. 


imcussns 
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£R-a<-4027 
16 July 1984 


9UB FOR THE RECOAO 

Bud McFerlane, Thursday, 12 July 1984 

1. The BTPeStor opened the session by Indicating his dissatisfaction 
with the prospective Interdiction proves being considered for Central 
A aerie*. He noted that he thought It was a bed Idee, thet there were 
only Halted gelns to be gotten, thet the progrea would leek, end thet It 
would nke the Adalnlstretlon look bed. Adalrel Poindexter, In response, 
defended the progrea, noting thet he thought It wes * well-conceived 
ailltery operation. The OCI end the OOCI Agreed, but, nonetheless, 
repeeted the concerns thet they hed Jnod-cnpressed. The XI ended by 
noting thet he wented to be sure It President who would sake the 

decision. 



2. The Olrector indicated thatH 
concerned because they ere being keptlj 
under way with the Sendlnistes. All 
problea. The XI noted thet the Intel 
el one—thet it lust be woven into e c§ 
added that the Agency should not be tjj 


_ mere deeply 

|he dark wn He 'contacts ere 
thet this wes e reel 
ifctlon problea cannot stand 
?lete pol icy for the region. He 
lint people* on this. 


3. The XI suggested the need tofegfr'State moving on money Batters 
in Central America and that we should look at the possibility of private 
fends being used, but thet the Agency would have to stay out of It. 

4. The XI then lobbied for an HSPG and a legi slative Strategy Group 
on these subjects. Bud McFerlane suggested gettlng^BIBlHBVBa 
involved, and that either Oewey Clerridge or Anbassedor Walters should be 
sent down there to so aove then. The XI indicated that it would be 
inappropriate to send Oewey in thet sort of role 


: =J : A 123:5 T 



Cl P signer 
DEO. «AOT 


ClltJ l$dl 
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memorandum 
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Exhibit 30B 


v»«iuOIi iOi 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

WAtMINCTOM 


September 2, 1984 


ACTION 

MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 
FROM* OLIVER NORTH 

SUBJECT: FDN Air Attack of 1 September (U) 


Shortly after noon on 1 September, three FDN Cessna 0-2 
(push-pull) aircraft , launched from the FDW Resist ance Ba se/^M 
attacked the Sandinista Military School at 
Santa Clara, Nicaragua with 2.75in. rockets (see map at Tab»A). 
Accompanying the strike aircraft, for command and control, was a 
Huqhe^SOO-Dhelicopter 

HlUHpi Aboard th^nelicopter was a U.S. private citizen 
who apparently was killed when the helicopter was downed by 
Sandinista small arms/AA fire, we have no evidence that SA-7 
missiles were fired at any aircraft. 

This operation wa^iotsponsored/directed by or briefed to any of 
our CIA personnelflim In discussions with Adolfo Calero 
both last night and this morning, it is evident that the Resistanc 
Forces launched the attack -after being goa ded by the non-official^ 
Americans on-scene at the FDN Headquarters^^Bi^HHH^HiHi 
Calero, when he leftM^MH^on Friday, 31 August left instructic 
that this operation snouT^ not be conducted until he had talked 
to us. At our meetings with'dalero on 1 September, both Clarridg« 
and North urged that the operation be postponed because the 
rockets necessary for the attack had to be saved for potential 
use against the next arms delivery. Calero agreed, and in 
discussions with him this morning, indicated that the attack was 
undertaken without his permission. He has further expressed 
concerns that the growing presence of "non-official assistants” 
will increase the likelihood of similar incidents. From a 
military perspective the loss of the only operating FDN helicopte 
on the Northern Front is a serious blow. The only remaining 
helicopter avallabl e^to the Re s ista nce Forces is located at a 
small private fieldApiHjBBI^^ It may therefore be necessary 
to ask a private donor to donate a helicopter to the FDN for use 
in any upcoming operation against an arms delivery, we are 
knowledgable that FDN .resources are not adequate to purchase a 
helciopter at this time. "TTNK 


ecrbt 

DECLASSIFY: OADR 
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^^^^^.Calaro ha* information from his sources on the ground 
Wf^ESt* no civilian* casualtiaa and that othar fortiqn 
jandini*ta adviaora (Konteneroa [Argentine tarroriata] and 
Chi lino*) ®*y al *° h * v * bean killad whan rockata struck tha 
instructors* barrack a* Thia information ia at varianca^ith tha 
Sandiniata press raporting wa hava alraady aaan (Tab C) . 


Thia aftamoon tha FDN will announca from 1 
waa indaad undartakan and that Cubana wan 
tha FDN praaa atatamant ia at Tab D. 


/ 


!>tha attack 
A summary of 


Givan tha President's trip this aftamoon, there'will undoubtedly 
ba numerous qua at ion a by tha madia travaling with tha party, wa 
should hava no official atatamant on tha avant, but a proparly 
wordad and usad backgroundar could ba halpful in amphasizing our 
naad to ra-involve tha USG in tha Rasistanca affort. Sinea our 
briafinga to tha SSCl and tha HFSC1, wa hava amphasizad to 
mambars of Congraaa that tha lack of funding* craatas a situation 
in which tha USG haa vary littla, if any, control ovar tha FDN. 

A carafully wordad praaa backgroundar could halp raap soma small 
banafit from this unfortunata avant. Froposad praaa guidanca is 
attachad Tab I. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


That you briaf tha Frasidant on thia action using tha points 
abova. 


Approve 


Approve /r 


rr 

u approve 
and pas 

. approve 


Disapprove 


That you approve tha use of tha press statement and guidance 
at Tab I and pass to Bob Sims. 


Disapprove 


That you alppro^a my approaching a private donor for tha 
provision of a replacement civilian helicopter for use on 
tha Horthem Front. 


Approve 


Attachau 

Tab X 
Tab A 
Tab B 
Tab C 
Tab D 




Disapprove 



USG Press Guidanca 

IP 




iniata Brass Releases 
FD» Praam Statement (Summary) 


-60 
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Exhibit 31 

>wny i \ - 

,NlflNI 

November 7, 1984 

TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 

ACTION 

N 6914 

MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 
FROM: OLIVER L. NORTH 

SUBJECT: Clarifying Who Said What to whom 



ADM Poindexter indicates that the Director called you expressing 
concerr^that I had discussed with a Mr. Myers; Calero, 

MIGs, dollars, etc. The following chronology may be 
'helpful in clarifying the situation. 

Monday, November 5 (p.m.) . Calero called from Miami, using 
appropriate one-time-pad, expressing crave concern about delivery 
of HIND-D helicopters at El Bluff. He was very distressed -that 
the Agency had not forewarned the FDN of the delivery and that by 
the time he learned of it from his own assets, it was too late to 
position forces in an effort to interdict/destroy the helicopters. 
It was obvious that Calero was well aware of the threat the 
MI-24's pose to his forces in the field. Calero indicated that 
he was undertaking plans to "take-out" the HINDs and asked that 
he be given all possible information on the location of the 
helicopters. I told him I would try to get the information to 
him. 

Later this same evening, I called Bob Vickers (NIO for Latih 
America) and GEN Paul Gorman and asked them for all we had on the 
location of the HIND-D's. 

_ .1 .z. . . .■ -■ r-^r ; J : I . |T. . I 


/ 


Subsequent to this call, I called Calero, agai n using appropria te 
code, and advised that the HINDs had been movec^"^ ■ J ’^1 


and could he provide any HUMINT assets on-scene. At this point 
Calero suggested that he come to Washington to meet with me for a 
few hours prior to departing on Wednesday (Nov 7) for Tegucigalpa. 
I agreed to meet Calero here in Washington later in the 
afternoon. 


TOP SECRET 
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EYES ONLY 


Tuesday, November 6 (p.m.) . th * new Cgatral, American 

Task Force ( CATF) Chief (who~has recently replaced^_ 

called to provide additional information ! 

ill, he indicated thatl 

_ ■Calero was coming 1 

Washington unexpectedly"^ I i I il|HBIH 11 Calero would be 
meeting with me and in vited h im to sit ini We discussed the 
matter and agreed that^lH^would meet separately with Calero in 
view of the Agency's determination that Section 8066 of the CR 
forebade the Agency from providing any information or assistance 
to the FDN. 

Calero and I met privately mid-afternoon. During the meeting, 
Calero advi sed me that he had undertaken a plan to 'borrow" a 

■ T-33, which would be used to strike the location where 
'theHIND^were being assembled. He indicated that the T-33 would 
be painted with Sandinista Air Force ma rkings and that th e 
aircra f t wou ld probably have to land atf _ 

on its return leg. Calero asked for detailed 
information on the location of the HINDs and the Sandinista- 
anti-air defenses. We also discussed longer-range planning for a 
Calero-Cruz coalition and the requirements for military 
cooperation with the MISURA in the seizure of Puerto Cabezas. 

The meeting with Calero was terminated by the 5:00 p.m. CPPG and 
Calero returne^t^Miami on a 6:30 p.m. flight. After the CPPG, 

I again calledHpmand asked f or any f urther updates on the 
HINDs and new inroon the MiG’s, that he was 

unable to meet with Calero on this trip d ue to the short lead 
time in notice of his arri val, 

p then asked if I was ^awar^o^^^asTcinq to the NIO for an 
~assessment of the Resistance capabilities. I told him that I was 
and that this was a fall out of the CPPG. I noted concern that 
State was of the opinion that the Resistance had become largely 
ineffective since our funding had run out in May 1984. 
shared my assessment that quite the opposite was true and that 
the Res istance obviously had considerable outside support. 

I askedfHH^^if he was aware of the source of the Resistance 
funding. He told me no, that CIA had been trying to determine 
this, but that it was obviously substantial. I toldjj^^that 
it was important that the SNIE reflect the fact that there was 
substantial outside support whicl^ha^continued for some months 
and showed no signs of abating. ^^^^Eagreed that this was the 
c ase. I asked him if the dollar -- amounts could be quantified. 
|^BMresponde d_that t hey were spending at least $1 million per 
month. I toldflBlBthat the SNIE should include this estimate. 
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•^lORANDL'Nl 



December 4, 1984 


c. mcfarlane 

L. NORTH)/ 


nsc/: cs-4c; 


ACTION 

MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 
FROM: OLIVER 

SUBJECT: Assistance for the Nicaraguan Resistance 


N 1 6 887 


In accord with prior understanding, I_met on Wednesday, 

November 28, with , Defense Attache, Embassy 

of the| l Gaiton Sigur arranged the 

luncheoTT meeting at the Cosmos Club and was present throughout. 

As agreed, I explained to >our purpose in the 

meeting was to clarify questions wT^ich had £ een raised in Canada 
regarding an arms transaction destinedc ' I explained 

that an intermediary had advised that _ ’apparently made 

a decision not to proceed with the Canadian-originated arms sale. 
This offer of purchase inciude<L 1GUSA-7 missile launchers 

_ ; 30 missiles, 1 training 

nit, and 10 tracking units". 




_ professed to be unaware of the Canadian transaction. 
I advised him that the purchase was not really intended for use 
by L but rather for the Nicaraguan Resistance 

Forces. Further,^the intermediary had .indicated that the problem 
appeared to be t£e number i jailitary officers who are 

graduates of the|_ _ ^ As a consequence of 

_the apparent reluctance to procee3">rtfr'tKe sale showing.__ 

L 'end user certificate, the Canadian arms dealer is_ 

preparing to re-initiate discussions for a similar delivery. J 
(. was advised that the FDN would prefer to 

have the^delivery ST^soon as possible, since the Soviet HIND-D 
helicopters were being assembled as we spoke. 


r 


was further advised that Adolfo Ca_lero , the Head of 
the EDN7 vas'willing to commit to a recognition ~ ? once 

the Resistance Forces had succeeded. Hn^icitad 

thi _he und erstood the message and would confec^witH thej ^ 

|B He observed, for the record, that _ w 

refused to become involved, in any wayTiri’ the 
internal affairs of another country. I indicated that we fully 
appreciated this position and noted that it was too bad that the 
Soviets, Bulgarians, and East Germans involved in Nicaragua did 
not feel the same way. 



Declassify: OADR 
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! UNIiLA&INtll 

Later that afternoon, MGEN Jack Singlaub (U.S. Army, Retired) 
visited to advise of two meeting* he had held early i n the day 
regarding support for the Resistance. Singlaub passed on the 
following points: 

Meeting withJ J^ "J ^ 1 6888 

The FDN is in urgent need of anti-aircraft weapons and other 
crew-served weapons ammunition (particularly 60 and 81mm 
mortar rounds). Units in the field are also in need of 
large quantities of boots and clothing since the number of 
ralliers has exceeded expectations by 2,000. 

The Resistance Forces are also in urgent need of expertise 
in maritime operations. 


The USG is unaware of the Singlaub mission_and he is making 
this reauest based on his long friendship 

J Because of the law restricting UST“involvement, no 
USG official can solicit on behalf the Resistance Forces. 


If j ^like to help, Singlaub can arrange a meeting 

witTT Adolfo Calero. If it is necessary for a USG official 
to verify Calero*s bona fides , this can be arranged. 


Meeting withj 




agreement—Ml +* Calero, Singlaub advised* J since 

L had turned down the earlier FDN request for 

assistance^ 3 the Resistance 


movement had approached) 


r 


The Resistance still is in need of financial support, 
munitions, and training assistance. 


i 1th is was a "considerably different 

situation" than that which he had been aware of earlier. 
While not committing to support, he noted to_Singlaub that 
this new information might make a difference, f 
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UNCLASSIFIED 



This weekend, at the request of Sec. John Lehman, I mat 
David Walker, a former British SAS officer who now heads two 
companies (KMS and SALADIN) which provide professional security 
services to foreign governments. Walker had been approached 
several months ago, prior to initiating the current financial 
arrangement for the FDN. In addition to the security services 
provided by KMS, this offshore (Jersey Islands) company also has 
professional military "trainers” available, walker suggested 
that he would be interested in establishing an arrangement with 
the FDN for certain special operations expertise aimed 
particularly at destroying HIND helicopters. Walker quite 
accurately points out that the helicopt ers are^mor e easily 
destroyed on the around than in the air.( 


Unless otherwise directed, Walker will be introduced to caiero 
and efforts will be made to defray the cost of Walker*s 
operations from other than Calero's limited assets. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLAJE. 


OLIVER L. NORTHK 




Nicaraguan Arms Shipment 




The Nicaraguan merchant ship, MONIHBO, is now in port at 
Taichung, Taiwan, where it is unloading cargo. It is estimated 
for depar^r* on i.3aci rer . ! 1 -h si'i i:■ Shiftat* 

i m i r 3 L as rKiirr . 



At this point, there appear to be three options: 

— The shipment could be seized and the weapons delivered to 
the FDN; 

the ship could be sunk; or 

— the shipment and the d^Pparties involved therein could be 
made public as a means of preventing the delivery. 


Declasaify: OADR 
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WMSSIflfo 


2 N 6918 


There 

apparent armed security detail aboard the~FK5NIMB0, despite the 
sensitive nature of her cargo. 

If asked, Calero would be willing to finance the operation. He 
does not, however, have sufficient numbers of trained maritime 
special operations personnel_orju-method of delivery for sailin g 
the ship on the high seas. 


If such an operation were undertaken, it would be best to seize* 
the vessel as it cleared the East China Sea enroute to Nicaragua's 
Pacific port at Corinto. Arrangements would have to be made for 
removal of the cargo for further transfer to the FDN, since it is 
unlikely that any of the other Central American states would 
allow MONIMBO to enter their harbors once she had been pirated. 

If time does not permit a special operation to be launched, 

Calero can quickly be provided with the maritime assets required 
to sink the vessel before it can reach port at Corinto. He is in 
contact with maritime operations experts and purveyors of 
materiel necessary to conduct such an operation. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That you authorize Calero to be provided with the information on 
MONIMBO and approached on the matter of seizing or sinking the 
ship. 


Approve _ Disapprove 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SYSTEM IV 

HSC/ICS-4020CC 
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February 6, 1985 


iUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 


c. mcfarlan: 
L. NORTH y 


sensitive 


Cable to President Suazo of Honduras 


,ed at Tab I is a memo from you to Secretaries Shultz and 
rger, Director Casey, and General Vessey requesting their 
rence in a proposed backchannel cable to President Suazo 
resident Reagan (Tab A) . The cable is intended to 
ize for Pre sident Suazo our support i n the event of a 
attack 


Since we originally reporojd on January 25, the HU M1NT and 
indications of an attack, 



secret 

Declassify: OADR 
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SECRET 


2 


SENSITIVE 


N 70 5 

At this point, two steps need to be urgently taken: 

The FDN is in urgent need of near-term financing—approximate 
52M—for the purchase of rifles, ammunition, and boots for 
the new volunteer*. 


The Hondurans need to be stiffened with assurances from the 
United State* that we will mee ^oux re s ponsibilitie s under 
existing treaties. 



^/Embassy urging that they 

proceed with”their offer 7 . Smglaub would then put Calero in 
direct contact with each of these officers. No White House/NSC 
solicitation would be made. ►uor- ^ < -' u 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. That you sign and transmit the memo at Tab I. 


Approve _ Disapprove _ 

2. That you authorize me to proceed as indicated with GEN 
Singlaub. 


Approve 


Disapprove 


Attachment* 
Tab I 

Tab II 
Tab III 
Tab IV 


Mcfarlane Memo to Shultz/Weinberger/Casey/Vessey 

Tab A - Proposed Backchannel Cable to Suazo 

Intelligence 

Photograph 

Background Cables 


mmm 
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the white house . 

WASHINGTON 

February 7, 1985 

SENSITIVE 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE HONORABLE GEORGE P. SHULTZ .. 701 ,: 

The Secretary of State N /U I 0 

THE HONORABLE CASPAR K. WEINBERGER 
The Secretary of Defense 

THE HONORABLE WILLIAM J. CASEY 
The Director of Central Intelligence 

GENERAL JOHN W. VESSEY, JR. 

Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

SUBJECT: Cable to President Suazo of Honduras (S) 



There are continuing indicationsthattheSandinistasare 
planning a major attack 



I understand that we have in our possession some evidence of the 
recent firing into Bonduras. <S) 



It would appear that the Hondurans are reacting to the extra¬ 
ordinary buildup icre ii their bqrder^Ln_si^g h a way as to minimize 
the itutetitfinitl a target. 


SECRET 

Declassify: OADR 
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N 7017 


It is possible that a message of assurance to President Suazo 
^could have a stiffening effect on Honduran resolve in the face of 
the Sandinista offensive. The cable at Tab A is designed to 
serve such a purpose. Could I ask that you. review this cable 
personally and provide comments/concurrence in its dispatch by 
COB Thursday, February 7, 1985. Separately, I am asking John 
Poindexter to convene a CPPG to consider contingent U.S. actions 
in support of Honduras in the event it becomes necessary. (S) 
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1 . KICAKACOA: CUVAKAMOIT MAjlg AMTl-COMTA* W1VI IX rmiinv 


Tin* govern®jy^^^^^l*ma 
the cofitui 


Kerch again 



w« l.eve evidence of governeent r•supply Activity that 
uvt is luiMni. The government ’e abilities In coatear 


INS Cut-nciit : Wv 

lminetea • unvf is lutrwni. The f«v«f«Mnt ■ acuities In coneen 
end cunttid, logistics, and effective use Of intelligence have net 
iarrived nerkedly. however, despite sn Increase In troop strength an* 
Mtrriel. Nvuent sKicmthes indieete the con tree , *ith their laprov 
in 9 tactical stills, win probably not be herd hit by this offensive 
(SKC'MT Nr roes. N< CLNTkACT/OhCQIIJ 



K IUARAGUA/HONDURAS 1 HQUDUMJ POT HIPOKTCDLY ATTACKED 

HnnOurst charged January 31 that * Hiearaguan srey unit entered 
Honduran territory near Palo Verde, ttoluteca January 30 and attacked 
.a Honour an arey post, according bo preaa and US DAO Tegucigalpa 
report ing. Honduran ulliciale chained that at least one Sandlnlata 
irldicr wes killed A I* the akireieh. 


ins co nneh t t This iwrsy is the third violation of Honduran territory . 
n^rSTT Cwii etts»*tiou rece ntly* *oat previoue border violations 
have but 4hie incident nay be related to an 

increased liwndurai. axey eiiurt to Interdict erne trafficking from 
Kl car ague intu Cl Salvador. (CONPIDBfTlAL) 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

N 7184 


March 5, 1985 


.TOD g¥CT>FT 



ACTION 



MEMORANDUM FOR 

ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 

Zifi^ 

*' Lc Uncil 

FROM: 

OLIVER L. NORTHK 


SUBJECT: / 

_jAid to the Nicaraguan 

Resistance 


Attached at Tab I is a memo from you to Secretaries Shultz and 
Weinberger, Director Casey, and GeneraJ. Vessey asking for their 
views on increased U.S. assistance / Your memo is 

cast as suggestion which derives from trip to the region. 

The real purpose of your memo is to find a way by which we can 
compensate the; ~j the extraordinary assistance they* 

are providing to the Nicaraguan freedom fighters,. At Tab II are 

end-user certificates which the; _ __iprovided for the 

purchase of nearly $8M worth of munitions to be delivered to the; 
FDN. These nine documents are a direct consequence of the 

informal liaison we have establish^_ land you_c, 

meeting with he andl_ - The ammunition and weapons 

identified in these documents will^fee delivered in several 
shipments (2 by aircraft and 1 by sea) starting oa ox about 
March 10, 1985^A11 shipments will be delivered _ be 

receipted forflH| l and turned over to 

FDN representatives at. '"on _ 

arrival. Adolfo is convinced, and I agree, that,_ 

have not removed or withheld any equipment/munitions from the FDN 
deliveries which have occurred to date. 

During one of the meetings£ } in, which the 

process above was arranged, one of 

presented a "wish list” of items which they desperately need in 
order to prosecute their war against the Cuban-supported 
guerrillas. A copy of the list is attached at Tab III. Each of 
the items identified are in priority within four principal 
categories: Aircraft, Ground Forces Equipment, Weapons and 
Munitions, and Non-Tactical Military Equipment. 


W-S£SKF-r 
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Your memo at Tab I does not refer to the arrangements which have 
been made for supporting the resistance through^_ 7 lt 

does, however, urge that we take steps now to improve their 
situation. Once we have approval for at least some of wha^he^ 
have asked for, we can ensure that the right people in^J^^^^ 
understand that we are able to provide results from their 
cooperation on the resistance issue. 


RECOMMENDATION 
That you sign and 
Approve 


2 * 


it the memo at Tab I. 

Disapprove 


Attachments 

Tab I -» McFarlane Memo to Shultz/Weinberger/Casey/Vessey 

Tab II 4B ^End-User Certificates 

Tab III hH ^Military Equipment Requirements 
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UNS6MD 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

«*S«inCTOn 

Jg g ng * ^ March 11, 1905 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE HONORABLE GEORGE P. SHULTZ 
Tha Secretary of State 

THE HONORABLE CASPAR W. WEINBERGER 
The Secretary of Defenee 

THE HONORABLE WILLIAM J. CASEY 
The Director of Central Intelligence 


SYSTEM iv 
NSC/ICS-400215 

N 7187 

SENSITIVE 


GENERAL JOHN W. VESSEY, JR. 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


SUBJECT: Assisting Progress toward Democracy (C) 

During my brie£ stop inf 

'made a convincing" case for th_.. 
commitment to'democifacy. They also noted their critical need for 
relatively small amounts of security assistance, economic aid, 
and support for thrir struggling agricultural sector. (C) 


In recent weeks, there appears to have been an increase in 
guerrilla attacks and subversion. It is entirely likely that w*e_^ 
will see more polarising activity of this kind as the<f 
elections approach. ^.Unless tjie Army has adequate support, 
certain elements^ _ may use the guerrilla action as a 

reason to defer elections or to justify counter-productive, 
.repressive measures. Unfortunately, the Congress only.provided 
in FY-85 IMET funds from the Administration's^ 

'security assistance request. While the FY-86 request for 
^HM^in security assistance provides hope for the future, 
'X t would .y earn that we need to look for ways in which we can help 
between now and their elections. (S) 


It is, therefore, requested that State take t£e lead ip 
developing imaginative alternatives^ can be 

provided with as sistance to improve their security situation. We 
- .Should corvsidarf 

L - - - / *» well 

as activities by other u'.s". agencies which could Have a positive 
effect on internal security conditions .\ 


Our goal in in o’f .this should be to provide all possible 
assistance to^ progress toward democracy. (S) 


Partial!; Declassified'/; ^teased nn 
piwfc: :'.s of E.J. 

’ ^sr, i. ' a! Sec Jr. .. Crunc 
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I** de febrero de 1,985- 


Senores: 

ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
^>0 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, f a., 22180. 

Senores: 

Uos dirrcinos a ustedes, para oanifestaries aue por es 
te medio escancs exteadieado CSSTIrlC-.JlCU ZZ DZSIIIIC rll'AL 
por DIES MIL (10,000) rifles autonaticos, los cuales serin 
destiaados para uso exclusivo del Zjircito de^ y * 

no serin reexportadcs ni vendidcs a otro pais, siendo/^ 
™^™%1 destino final- 

Sir. otro particular, sprovecdo la op or:-.id ad para =u_^ 

r ^ 

\ - 
it * 


cribirae atentamente 
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j14 de febr.ro de 1,935. 

J 


Senores: 

ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
440 Kaple Ave. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 


senores: 

Nos dirigiaos : ustedes, para manilestarles cue por es, 
te xedio estaros extendiendo CERTIFICATION D£ TESTING FINAL 
por DIEZ NIL (10,000) libras de explosivo (SI) - C4 0 TNT y 
05 KIL QUINIENTGS (1,500) detonadores variados, los cuales 
ser&n destinados para uso exclv-ivo del Ej4rcitc de 
^■y no serin reexportados ni vendidos a otro pais, scenic 
el destir.3 final. 

Sin otro particular, aprovecho la oportunidad para sus. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


cribirme atentamente 
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c;?t:?ica::o:; je dsstiso final 



/14 de febrero de 1,985. 


S.dores: 

ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
440 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, Va. f 22180. 


Senores: 

Nos dirigiaos a ustedes, para manifestarles cue por es- 
1e medio estamos extendieado CZRTIFICACIQN IE DZSTINO PINAL 
del material que a coatiauacion se details^ el cual^sera de 
tiaado para uao exclusivo del Ej4rcito de^ y Up se 

r4 reexportado ni yendido a otro pais, siendp^ : el - 

destiao final: 

A. 150 ametralladoras 

B. 150 morteros de 60mm. -completos-. 

C. 10-0 morteros de 81mm. -completos-. 

D. 15 O lanzagranadas K-79 

E. -30 fusiles sin retroceso de 57xm. 

Sin otro particular, aprovecdo la oportunidad para sus- 
cribirme ateatamenta. 


I |(A 
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c'.-.TincACio:: ss pi.-nro 



J 


14 de febrero de 1,985. 


Senorea: 

ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
440 Maple Are. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 


Senorea: 

Nos diriginos a usteles, para nanifestarlss qua por es 
te r.edio estamos extendieado CERTI?ICACICN TE DESTINO PIN-T 
del material que a continuacion se details, ei cual sera — 
destinado para \u.o exclusivo dal Ejercito de c j no 

ser& reexportado ni veadido a otro pals, siendo, 
el destino final: —* 

A. 10,000 K-79. 

B. -3*000 granadas de 60am. 

C. -2,000 granadas de 81mm. 

Sin otro particular, aprovecdo la oportuniiad para s- 
cribirce atentamente. 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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C£F.?:?ICACIC;: DZ DZSZINO ?i::al 


^^14 de febrero de 1,965. 


Senores: 

EN23GY RESOURCES IHTERNATINAL 
440 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 


SeEcres: 

To- dirigizos a ustedes, para canifestarles que por es- 
te aedio estanos extendi^ado CIRIIEICACIGU DE 32STIE0 FIXAZ 
del csterial que a continuacicn se detail^* el cuaL., ser4 de_s 
tinado para uso exclusivo del Zjlrcito daf j.y ao, se- 

ri reexportado ni vendido a otro pais, sidndo/ el * 

destino final: ^ -—' 

A. 3»000 grar.idas RP3-7- 

fl. —100 lanzagraaadas fiPG-7. 

Sin otro particular, aprovecho la oportuaidad para sus- 
cribirae atentanente. 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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CERTIFICACION PE DESTINO FINAL 


4 da febrero de 1,985. 


Seflores: 

ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
440 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 


Nos diriffimos a ustedes, para aanifestarles que por es 
te aedio estanos extendlendo CEP.TIFICACIC:: DE DE3TIN0 FINAL 
por DOS MJL (2,000) miaas anti-perscnales y UN MIL ('i ,000) 
minas anti-tanque, las cuales serin destinadas para uso ex¬ 
clusive dal Ejircito d J y no serin reexportadas - 


ni vendidas a otro pals, siendc^ 


y no serin reexportadas - 
•el destino final. 


Sin otro particular, aprovecho la eportunidnd porn sur 


cribirae atentanente. 


UNClASSffi 



CERTIFICACIC:! DZ DZZTINO FINAL: 

• / J 14 da febraro da 1*9Q5» 

^ V 

Seiiores: 

ENERGY RESOURCES I INTERNATIONAL 
440 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 

Senores: 

Nos dirigiios a ustedes, para nanifestarles qua por'es. 
re cedio estaros extendiecdo CZRTI?ICACIC!7 CZ TESTING FINAL 
por THIS ML (3,000) LAV ROCKETS, qua vianen destlnados pa¬ 
ra uso excluaivo dal Ejarcito d^ y no serin reax- 

,.v N 

portados ni vendidos a otro pais, sietdd^ el desti. 

no final. 

Sin orro particular, aprovecfao la oportunidad para 

UNCLASSIFIED 


cribirme atentamante 
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CEETIFICACIOS DE DZSTINO FINAL 



\ 

14 de febrero de 1,9e5. 



Sefiores: 

ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
44-0 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 


Sefiores: 

Nos dirlgiao 3 a ustcies, para carifestarles que por*es- 
te cedio estancs extendiendo CZETUICACIC:: DE TESTING FINAL 
por DIES (10) lanzacohetes tierra-aire 7 CINCUENTA (50) misJL 

lea tierra-aire, los cuales vienen destinados para uso exclu 

. \ 

sivo del EJercito def .7 no serin reexportados ni — 

''v , " I 

▼endidos a otro pais, siendo el destino final. 

Sin otro particular, aprovecno la oportunidad para su: 


UNCLASSIFIE 




cribirme atentaaente, 
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s/r.' 


C, ITIFISACION PS DEaTINO FINAL 



\ 14 de febrero de 


1985. 




SeSores ENERGY RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL 
440 Maple Ave. East 
Viena, Va., 22180. 


Sencrss: 

Nos dirigimos a ustedes, pari manifestarles qua por es; 

te medio estanos extendiendo CEHTIFICACICK TE DE3TIN0 FINAL 

por CINCO MILLONES (5.000,000) de cartuchos Ball Ammo, call 

bre 7.62mm., loa cuales serin destinados para uso exclusivo 
/• 

del EJircito 7 no serin reexportados ni vendi- 

dos a otro oals, siendo'" el destino final. 

Sin otro particular, arrovecho la cpcrtucidad para sus 
cribinne de ustedes atentamente. 
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( 1 

V MILITARY EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 

- _ 3 N 7199 

The following military equipment a nd s ervices have bgen 
identified as the highast priority _ (Army in 

combatting tha Communist guerrillas'. Thay^ra listed^in sequence 
of highest to lowest naad within each category. 


Aircraft : 

-- New or refurbished helicopters and spare parts for existing 
inventory. 

— Spare parts for fixed wing cargo aircraft. 

— New or refurbished ground attack aircraft and spare parts 
for existing inventory. 

-- New trainer aircraft and related spare parts. 

Ground Forces Equipment : 

— Communications equipment, including secure voice systems. 

-- Various vehicles for troop and logistical transport. 

— Engineering equipment, including bulldozers, road-graders, 
and survey instruments. 


weapons and Munitions : 

Light and medium weapons, including H-16 rifles, M-60 
machine guns, pistols (9mm and .45 caliber), 81mm and 60mm 
mortars, and 90mm recoilless rifles. 

-- Ground force smnitions. Including mortar, recoilless rifle, 
and artillery rounds, assorted mines and explosives, and 
7.62 x 51 linked ammunition, plus hand grenades. 

— Aerial munitions, including 200 and 500 pound bombs and 2.75 
inch rockets with appropriate warhead mixes. 


Additional Non-Tactical Supplies and Equipment ; 

— Field hospital equipment, general medical supplies, and 
training for paramedics. 

Tactical radars for use in detecting border infiltration. 

ER2. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COL SOIL 


March 16, 1985 


10618 


TOP SECRET 

ACTION 

MEMORANDUM 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


SENS 


FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLAtfE 
OLIVER L. NORTH fJ 


Fallback Plan for the Nicaraguan Resistance 



The plan attached at Tab I has been developed, pursuant to our 
discussion on Friday regarding fallback options. It is premised 
on the assumption of a major Congressional budget battle and an 
assessment that the Congress will not rescind the restrictions in 
Section 8066 of the FY-85 C.R. (Tab A). Should you determine in 
ycur reefing with Senators Durerturger and Lucar (Tuesday, 

March 19, 0730) that the Congress will not endorse a resumption 
of USG support to the resistance, the plan at Tab I provides a 
workable alternative. 

Secrecy for the plan is paramount. We could rot implement such 
an option if it became known in advance and it also mandates that 
present donors continue their relationship with the resistance 
beyond the current funding figure. The plan would require the 
President to make a major public pronouncement which, in turn, 
must be supported by other Administration officials, resistance 
leaders, and regional Heads of State once it has been announced. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That, if Durenburger and Lugar indicate an unviilingess to 
support resumption of USG aid to the resistance, you discuss the 
attached plan with Secretary Shultz following your meeting. 

Approve _ Disapprove _ 


Attachments 

Tab I - Fallback Option Plan 

Tab A - Section 8066 of the FY-85 C.R. 


TOP SECRET 
Declassify: OADR 
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N 10619 

FALLBACK OPTION PLAN FOR THE NICARAGUAN RESISTANCE 


Assumptions . The Congress is unwilling to support release of 
S14M m USG funds for the purpose of supporting, directly or 
indirectly, military or paramilitary operations in Nicaraguan. 

The FY-86 budget is seriously jeopardised by Congressional action 
and will require a major effort on the part of the President 
immediately after the MX vote through mid-July. There will be 
insufficient time or assets available to organize the kind of 
Administration-wide effort required to achieve an affirmative 
vote in both Houses on the Nicaraguan resistance program. 

Section 8066 of the law (Tab A) expires on October 1, 1905. 

There are currently S28M requested in the FY-86 intelligence 
budget for the purpose of supporting paramilitary operations by 
the Nicaraguan resistance. The current funding relationship 
which exists between the resistance and its donors is sufficient 
to purchase arms ar.d munitions between now and Octc'cer--if 
additional monies are provided for non-military supplies (e.g., 
food, clothing, medical items, etc.). The current donors will 
have to be convinced of the need to continue their funding for. 
munitions after October 1, 1985. A commitment for another 
S25-30M from the donors will be necessary for munitions in 1906 
in anticipation that the S20M requested in the intelligence 
budget is not approved. 

Concept . In lieu of forwarding the report to the Congress 
required by Section 8066 of PL 90-473, the President would 
announce on or about April 2 that the American people should 
^contribute funds ("...send your check or money order to the 
Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, Box 1776, Gettysburg, PA...") to 
support liberty and democracy in the Americas. He would note 
"that the monies raised would be used to support the humanitarian 
needs cf these struggling for freedom against Communist tyranny 
in Central America. By necessity, the speech must be dramatic 
and a surprise. It cannot be leaked in advance. 

Prior to the speech, the following steps must be taken: 

Calero, Cruz, and Robelo (the principle leadership of the 
Nicaraguan armed and unarmed resistance) must be covertly 
advised of this plan and must assure of their support. 

The Nicaraguan Freedom Fund, Inc., a 501(c)3 tax exempt 
corporation, must be established and obtain a Post Office 
Box 1776 in Gettysburg, Philadelphia, Valley Forge, or 
Yorktown. (This process is already underway.) 


TOP SECRET 
Declassify: OADR 
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TOP SECRET 
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sensitive 


Presidents Suazo, Monge, and Duarte (and the appropriate 
leadership of each of those countries) must be apprised of 
this plan 1-2 days in advance of the announcement. They 
must be prepared to fully support the President's 
proclamation. 



The current donors must be apprised of the plan and agree /to 
provide additional 525-30M to the resistance for the 
purchase of arms and munitions. u w 

Public groups and political action committees already 
mobilized for the Congressional campaign to relieve the 8066 
constraints will have to be mobilized for the new approach 
(advertising, posters^ maJJ.i*g*^£honecalls, etc.) seyeral 
hours before the'‘President 


irvgs ,..^mionecails, etc.) several 


L Assuming a Pre sidential s_peg&h on or about April 2 at 8:00 
m., a brieTTrng foi S€TiiorAdministration officials should 
te held at 7:00 p.m. that day in Room 450 OEOB to ensure 
that public commentary after the speech by these official is 
supportive of this proclamation 

Additional Requirements. 


Informal contact several months ago with a lawyer 
sympathetic to our cause indicated that such a procedure 
would be within the limits of the law. Fred Fielding should / 
be asked to do conduct a very private evaluation of the v 

President’s role in making such a request. 

The name of one of several existing non-profit foundations, 
we have established in the course of the last year, will be 
changed to Nicaraguan Freedom Fund, Inc. Several reliable £* 
American citizens must be contacted to serve as its 
corporate leadership on its board of directors along with 
Cruz, Calero, and Robelo 

Calero, Cruz, and Robelo will support support such an option ' 
if properly approached. They should then be photographed £< 
with the President on the day of his announcement and c 

prepared to appear on U.S. and other media supporting the 

President’s program. 

You will have to make a quick (one day) trip to the region, 
preferably the day before announcement in order to brief £ 

Heads of State and regional leaders. For obvious reasons, 

this must be a very secret trip. 

The Pre*i4*q$V9 speech must be prepared in total secrecy 
much the sasfrTS* “Sifts Btliott worked van the Grenada - 

announcements. 


ONOmPfED 


TOP SECRET 


SENSITIVE 
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H. JRes-648 

P.L.48-^3 

Rinctu-righth Congress of the Hnited States of america 

AT THE SECOND SESSION 

Bogun end hold mi tho City of Washington on Monday, thm ti mntythird day of January, 
ono thousand ium hundred and eighty-four 


Joint TUsotorion 

lUkloc cDoCuuinf •ppropriaoooa for tba Aacal rear 1985. aod for othor purpaaaa 

Resolved by the Sonata and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 

TITLE I 

That tho following iuma art hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and out of 
applicable corporate or other revenues, receipts, and funds, for the 
several departments, agendo*, corporations, and other organize* 
(tonal units of the Government for the fecal year 1985, and for other 
purposed, namely: 

Sac. 101. (a) Such sums eo may be necessary for programs, 
projects, or activities provided for in the Agriculture, Rural Develop¬ 
ment and Related Agendas Appropriation Act, 1985 (H-R. 5743), to 
the ertent and in the manner provided for in the conference report 
and joint explanatory statement of the Committee of Conference 
(House Report Numbered 98-1071), filed in the House of Representa¬ 
tives on September 25, 1984, as if such Act had been enacted into 
law. 

(b) Such sums as may be necessary for programs, projects, or 
acnvines provided for in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act. 1985 (HJL 5899), to the extent and in the manner prondod for 
in the conference r eport and joint explanatory statement of tho 
Committee of Conference (House Report Numbered 98-1088). filed in 
tha House of Representatives on September 26, 1984, as if such Act 
had been enacted into law. 

<0 Such amounts as may be necessary for programs, projects or 
activities provided for in the Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1985, at a rate of operations and to the 
extent and in the manner provided as follows, to be effective as if it 
had been enacted into law as the regular appropriation Act: 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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H.J.Hes W5—39 

Army Reserve, Army National Guard or .Air National Guard occu¬ 
pied by. or programed to be occupied by, persons m an aaive Guard 
or Reae rye items: Provided further, That Done of the funds appro- 
phased bjKthis Act may be used to include (civilian) military techni¬ 
cians in cwanunag civilian personnel ceilings, including statutory 
or administratively imported ceilings, on activities in supporc'of the 
Army Reserve. Air Force Reserve; Army National Guard or Air 
NstionaJ Guard. \ X 

See. 8064. ial The provisions of section 138(c)(2) of tide 10. United 
States Code, shall not apply with respect to fiscal year 19S5 or with 
respect to the appropriation, of funds for that year. 

(b> During fiscal year 1985*. the civilian.personnel of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense may not be 'managed^on the beau of any end- 
strength, and the management of such personnel during that fiscal 
year shall not be subject to any constraint or Limitation (known as 
an end-strength) on the number of tnph personnel who may be 
employed on the last day of such fiscal yeax 
(c) The fiscal year 1986/budget request >qr the Department of 
Defense as well as all justification material ahd other documenta¬ 
tion supporting the Saadi year 1986 Department ef Defense budget 
request ahall be prepared and submitted to theN^ogresa as if 
sections (a) and fbVot this provision were effective with regard to 
fiscal year 1986. X n. 

/ (TlANSTZB or FUNDS) X. 

See. 8065, 'Appropriations or funds available w the Depaurmenvof 
Defense dhnng the current fiscal year may be transferred to appro* 
priationf'provided in thu Act for research, development, last, and> 
evaluation to the extent necessary to meet increased pay coats 
authsrnmd by or pursuant to law, to be merged with ana to be 
available for the same purposes, and the same time period, aa the 

appropriation to which transferred. _ 

htc. BUNS. It) During ASCII yeit 1983. flb funds available to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of Defense, or any 
other agency or entity of the United States involved in intelligence 
activities mav be obligated or expended for the purpose or which 
would have the effect of supporting, directly or indirectly, military 
or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua by any nation, group, 
organization, movement, or individual 
(b) The prohibition concerning Nicaragua contained in subsection 
(a) shall cease to apply if. after February 28,1985— 

(1) the President submits to Congress a report— 

(A) stating that the Government of Nicaragua is provid¬ 
ing materiel or monetary support to anti-government forces 
engaged in military or paramilitary operations in £1 Salva¬ 
dor or other Central American countries; 

09) analyzing the military significance of such support; 
(O stating that the President has determined that aaaiit- 
ance for military or paramilitary operations prohibited by 
subsection (a) is necessary; 

(D) justifying the amount and type of such assistance and 
disarming its objectives; and 

(E) explaining the goals of United States policy for the 
Central American region and how the proposed assistance 
would further such goals, including the achievement of 
peace and security in Central America through a comp re- 
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heasive. ver.f.a ole anc enforceable agreement based ap.on 
the Contacora Documer.: of Objectives; and 
'2) a joint resolution approving asitstance for military or 
paramilitary operations m Nicaragua is enacted. 

<c* i) For the purpose of subsection (b)(2), “joint resolution’' means 
only a joint resolution introduced after the date on which the report 
of the President under subsection I’bMl) is received by Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is as follows: 'That the 
Congress approves tho obligation and erpenditure of funds availanie 
for fiscal year 1985 for supporting, directly or indirectly, military or 
paramilitary operations in Nicaragua. ’. 

(2) The report described in subsection (b)(1) shall be referred to the 
appropriate committee or committees of the House of Representa¬ 
tives and to the appropriate committee or committees of the Senate. 

(3) A resolution described in paragraph (1) introduced in the 
House of Representatives shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives. A resolution de¬ 
scribed in paragraph (1) introduced in the Senate shall be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. Such a resolution 
may not be reported Wore the eighth day after its introduction. 

(4) If the committee to which is referred a resolution described in 
paragraph (1) has not reported such resolution (or an identical 
resolution) at the end of fifteen calendar days after its introduction, 
such committee shall be discharged from further consideration of 
such resolution and such resolution be placed on the appropri¬ 
ate calendar of the House involved. 

(5VA) When the committee to which a resolution is referred has 


reported, or has been deemed to be discharged (under paragraph (4)) 
from further consideration of, a resolution described in paragraph 
(1), notwithstanding any rule or precedent of the Senate, including 
Rule 22, it is at any time thereafter in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed to) for any Member of 
the respective House to move to proceed to the consideration of tho 
resolution, and ail points of order against tho resolution (and against 
consideration of the resolution) are waived. The motion in highly 
privileged in the House of Representatives and is privileged in the 
Senate and is not debatable. The motion is not subject to amend¬ 
ment, or to a motion to postpone, or to a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of other business. A motion to reconsider the vote bv 
which the motion is agreed to or disagreed to shall not be in order, u 
a motion to proceed to the consideration of the resolution is agreed 
to. the resolution shall remain the unfinished business of the respec¬ 
tive House until disposed of. 

(B) Debate on the resolution, and on all debatable motions and 
appeals in connection therewith, shall be limited to not more than 
ten hours, which shall be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A motion further to limit debate 
is in order and not debatable. An amendment to, or a motion to 
postpone, or a motion to proceed to tho consideration of other 
business, or a motion to recommit the resolution is not in order. A 


motion to reconsider tho vote by which the resolution is agreod to or 
disagreed to la not in order. 

(O Immediately following the conclusion of the debate on a 
resolution described in paragraph (1), and a tingle quorum call at 
the conclusion of the debate ix requested in accordance with the 
rules of the appropriate House, the vote on final passage of the 
resolution shall occur. 
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<D< Appeals from tr.e decisions of the Chair relating to the applica¬ 
tion of tr.e ruies of the Senate or tne House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, to the procedure relating to a resolution described 
in paragraph (1) shall be decided without debate. 

(6) If, before the passage by the Senate of a resolution of the 
Senate described in paragraph (1), the Senate receives from the 
House of Representatives a resolution described m paragraph (1), 
then the following procedures shall apply: 

(A) The resolution of the House of Representatives shall not 
be referred to a committee. 

(B) With respect to a resolution described in paragraph (1) of 
the Senate— 

(i) the procedure in the Senate shall be the same as if no 
resolution had been received hem the House; but 

(ii) the vow on final passage shall be on the resolution o t 
the House. 

(O Upon disposition of the resolution received from the 
House, it no longer be in order to consider the resolution 
originated in the Senate. 

(7) If the Senate receives from the House of Representatives a 
resolution described in paragraph (1) after the Senate has disposed 
of s Senate originated resolution, the action of the Senate with 
regard to the disposition of the Senate originated resolution shall be 
deemed to be the action of the Senate with regard to the House 
originated resolution. 

is,' This subsection is enacted by Congress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rile maxing power of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, and as such it is deemed 
s part of the rules of each House, respectively, but applicable 
only with respect to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of a resolution described in paragraph (1), and it 
supersedes other rules only to the extent that it is inconsistent 
with such rules; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitutional right of either 
House to change the rules (so far os relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same manner and to the tame 

described inoubeecnon (b)(2) for the purpose of supporting. ^ 
or indirectly./ military or D&ramiiitary operations in Nicaragua,| 
"shall not exceed S14 .000.000. - a 

_. . i industry; . 

in open market in the discretion of the Secretary of 
DefenSa^Procidei That the products must meetprt^eet contract 
specifications. 

Sac. 8068. Tfane of the funds made available by this Act shall be 
used in any wby^for the leasing to^oOn-Federnl agencies in the 
United States ni rc ro ft or v -med or operated by the Depart¬ 

ment of Defense wbansnUabW'tiircraft or vehicles ere commercially 
available in the private^fertor. Provided, That nothing in this 
section shall affect ^athoriBso^and established procedures for the 
sale of surplus aircraft or vefair4as:^Q mded further. That nothing in 
this section |holl prohibit such leasing when specifically authorized 
in a subsequent Art of Congress. 

Sb^ 8069. Nose of the funds made availableby this Art shall bo 
usedin any way, directly or indirectly, to influence'Congressional 
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*«»1 runt to Oio rmildant 
Security Affhlrj, 21 March IMS 
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4. He tMo discussed the ContiflHtatlon and what to do about 
Ifcndlny. Tho Ofroctor impressed someone*™, based oiv hit conversation 
with Polndexttr aarllar In tho day MSS tho Administration was joint to 
bo contant to soak authorization hfcafefr lethel aid to tho Contras, 
rolylaf oo third eouncrlot to suppflHJBier arm or hinds tor arm I 
aotod to Ncfarlano that idillo this IBM* expediency of getting dollars 
to tho Cootrat quickly. I hotrod long toro pronto mid bo In 

joaparhy. That by dolno It In thlS^ 0 " Congress Is virtually loft 
off tho hoot as tor as c om l t— n t to control Aotrlca 900 s. Tho opponents 
nest yotr vfll attempt to Ihrrot out those countries providing aros or 
dollars to tho Contras tod will then sad to cut off aty aid or aim 
sales wa have with those countries. Hence, we will not only lose support 
to the Contras hut slot our ability to halo thoso third countries. Sud 
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MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 
FROM: OLIVER L. NORTH^ 

SUBJECT.: FDN Military Operations 


Attached at Tab A is a summary analysis of how the FON has 
expended funds which havt baan mada available sines USG funding 
expired in May 1984. From July 1984 through Fabruary 198$, the 
FON racaived SIM par month for a total of $8M. From Fabruary 22 
to April 9 , 1905 , an additional 516. 5M has baan received for a 
grand total of 524.5M Of this. 517,145,594 has bean expanded for 
arrs, munitions, cor^at eperatiers, and support activities: 

— most expenditures have been for purchases of arms, 
ammunition, and other ordnance items; 

the 52.5M indicated for upkeep of base camps or. the 

borders includes costs of approximately 
5350K par month (an expanse which will increase as the 
number of recruits continues to grow) and 550X for the 
operation conducted in Managua against the ammunition depot 
at the EPS military headquarters; 

— the funding has allowed the growth of the resistance-from 
9,500 personnel in June 1984 to over 16,000 today--all with 
arms; 

when the Mav 1985 sealift arrives (55K has already been 
deposited,for this delivery), an additional 6,000 fighters 
can be equipped and fielded after a 3 week training period; 

the relocation of base camps along forder has 

been ordered for mid to late April*1*8l~in order to disperse 
the target for a Sandinista attack (cost for this relocation 
have not yet been fully quantified); 

the acquisition of two small transport aircraft at the cost 
of 5186K is prudent given the increased patrolling activity 
by the EPS along/ border, thus complicating 

trail-borne resupply for columns operating deep inside 
Nicaragua. 




ge r^ugcRCT 
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Summary of Operations to Date 

The FDN has grown nearly twofold since the cut-off of USG 
funding. In this period, they have reoriented from conventional 
to guerrilla warfare tactics. Despite the lack of any internal 
staff organization (G-l, G-2, G-3, G-4) when the USfc withdrew, 
the FDN has responded well to guidance on how to build a staff. 
Although there was a basic lack of familiarity with how to 
conduct guerrilla-type operations, since July, all FDN commanders 
have been schooled in these techniques and all new recruits are 
now initiated in guerrilla warfare tactics before being committed 
to combat. In short, the FDN has well used the funds provided 
and has become an effective guerrilla army in lees than a year. 

Future Operations 


Plans call for remaining resources ($7,354,000) to be used as 

follows: 


increasing the force to a total of 25,000 by mid-Summer; 


a major special operations attack against Sandino airport 
with the purpose of destroying the MI-24 helicopters and the 
Sandinista Air Force maintenance capability; 


a major ground operation against the mines complex in the 
vicinty of Siuna, Bonanza, and La Rosita (Nicaragua)—the 
purpose of the operation is to secure the principal lines of 
communication in and out of Puerto Cabezas; and 


the opening of a southern front along the 

border which will distract EPS units 
committed to the northern front. 


It is apparent 'that the $7M remaining will be insufficient to 
allow the resistance to advance beyond these limited objectives, 
unless there.is a commitment for additional funds. The $14M 
which the USG- may be able to provide will help to defray base 
camp, training, and support expenses but will not significantly 
affect combat operations until early Autumn due to lead-time 
requirements.- Efforts should, therefore, be made to seek 
additional fdnds from the current donors (S15-20M) which will 
allow the force to grow to 30-35,000. If a commitment for these 
funds is made between now and June 1985, supplies could be 
ordered in July, allowing the force to reach these levels by the 
end of October 1985. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

That the current donor* be approached to provide $15-20M 
additional between now and June 1, 1985. 

Approve _ Diaapprove _* 


'Attachment 

Tab A - Summary Analysis of FDN Expenditures 




N 105S5 
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AS Of April 9, 19P 


TDK Expenditures and Outlays 
July 1984 through February 1985 


Quantity Item 

Independent'Acquisition 

G-3 rifles 
Magazines 
Rounds 7.62 x SI 
Rounds 7.62 x SI 
Hand grenades 

Airlift <1 - February 19S5 

81mm grenades 
60mm grenades 
50 cal API 
Rounds 7.62 x 39 
Rounds 7.62 x 51 
-Xreight, Demurrage, Ins., etc. 

Airlift *2 - Karch 1985 

Rounds 7.62 x 39 
RPG-7 grenades 
Hand grenades 
60mm mortars 

04 

Fuses and detonators 
G-3 rifles 
G-3 magazines 
Cleaning kits 
6 Omit grenades 
SO cal links 
Freight* Demurrage, Ins., etc. 

Sealift >1 -April Arrival 

RPG-7 rockets 
Rounds 7.62 x 39 
Rounds 7.62 x 51 
Belts for 7.62 x 39 
SA-7 launchers 
SA-7 rockets 
M-79 grenades 

Freight, Ins., and other exp 


750,000 

1,000 

8,910 




$ 210,000 
265,000 
84,645 
96,000 
47,104' _ 


$ 


M-79 


grenades ™ 
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FDN Expenditures and Outlay* 

July 1964 through February 1965 (Cont'd...) 

Quantity Item Cos * 

Sealift <2 - Mav Arrival 


Rounds 7.62 x 39 
Rounds 7.62 x 51 
Rounds linked 7.62 x 51 
Hand grenades 
M-79 grenades 
60mm grenades 
61mm grenades 
62mm grenades 
RPG-7 rockets 
Claymore mines 
50 cal API 
12.7 ammo 

57mm recoiless rifles 
57mm ammo 
Anti-tank mines 
G-3 rifles 
G-3 cleaning kits 
AK rifles 
G-3 magazines 
AK magazines 
Swedish K magazines 
HX-21 machine guns 
RPG-7 launchers 
M-79 launchers 
9mm pistols 
AK-39 links or belts 
C-4 

Fuses and detonators 

Estimated cost 



Miscellaneous Expenses Since July 1994 

Uniforms 

Boots 

Radio and cosn equip 
Air and ground transp 
Military gear 
Aid to southern front 
Aid to Misuras 
Food, family asst, 
upkeep of base 
camps, air force 
hospitals, etc. 
Political activity - 
offices in various 
countries and cities, 
travel, p.r. 
Acquisition two 
transp airplanes 


* .* * ■ ^ t * f i 
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f «o ' S& thoodlsottoed the $14 ■illloi* for tho Control and there st*« to bo 
em-tOTs t«* proposal* er*md than tho Ministration con hondlt. NcFarlane 
w6nta4 to know if «o wort pi 09904 into tho private efforts to raise tho $14 
ail Ilea. Tho 0C1 Indicate* that wo had hoard something on that but had no 
details. 
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N 10582 


MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLMJE 
FROM: OLIVER L. NORTH* 

SUBJECT: The Nicaraguan Raaiatance: Near-Term Outlook; 


During the month of May, the Nicaraguan Resistance recorded 
significant advances in their strug gle agains t the Sandinistas. 
DespUje the adversity caused by the(J|^HiMV cl - 0Sur * 

there are today more combatants actively in the field than 
at any time in the last 12 months. Militarily, there was heavy 
action throughout Nicaragua and on all three fronts: north, 
south, and Atlantic. 


Politically, the resistance leadership has advanced to the point 
where they are prepared to form an umbrella alliance with clearly 
established democratic objectives and civilian control over the 
military forces. During meetings this week and last in 
Washington and San Jose, the Ladino leaders (Calero, Cruz, and 
Robelo) agreed to Indian/Creole representation at the leadership 
level and the Indians themselves took important steps toward 
unifying the MISURA (Steadman Fagoth) and MISURASATA (Brooklyn 
Rivera) factions. After nearly two months of careful 
coordination with Rivera, he agreed on Saturday to break-off his 
discussions with the Sandinistas and announced the end of the 
Indian/FSLN dialogue from Bogota. 


Military Operations 

For the fibst time in the war, the FDM succeeding in interdicting 
the Rama-ManefUA- road, launched simultaneous operations in the 
Boaco area less th^n 60km from Managua and inflicted heavy losses 
on Sandinsita troops in the vicinity of Siuna-Bonanza. These 
operations were conducted in response to guidance that the 
resistance must cut Sandinista supply lines and reduce the 


effectiveness of the Sant 
A new operations base at] 
established and the FDN 


ist a forces on the northern frontier, 
inside Nicaragua, is b eing 
irchased a bulldozer fortf)^ 
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requirement to move the FDN's strategic command from 
s now been met. Operations have resumed, albiet at 
^^^^'jels, from their new command post location--7km north 
Between Hay 12 and 22, over 2,000 troops 
^ro infiltrated int o Nicaragua. Appro ximately, 4,000 remain at 

awa 

quarternsstar equipment. Approximately 150-200 volunteers a week 
continue to arrive at these locations. If all continues on 
schedule, a S6.3M arms shipment will arrive Monday, June 3 for 
immediate distribution to the units awaiting weapons. Calero 
intends to launch a major offensive on June 2, the day after 
their ceasefire/dialogue expires. He has als^ordered an 
additi onal $6M worth of weapons (including 9PPHV,AK-47 t s and 
■■■^Belgian FAL rifles) which will allow the Totce to grow to 

~I0,000. 


The Miskito/Creole forces operating in the vicinity of Bluefields 
launched an attack against an EPS post guarding the access to the 
naval port. Their attack was confounded by one of Eden Pastorals 
units operating without coordination in the same area. During 
the two day engagement, it is reported that 25-30 Creole 
conscripts rebelled against their Sandinista officers and were 
executed. There are also reports that during the battle 
Sandinista airstrikes caused casualties among their own troops 
and their Cuban advisors. Efforts are underway to confirm this 
information and have it made available to the media. 



Political Situation 


Two weeks of Intense dialogue with the resistance leadership has 
resulted in the preparation of a document on national democratic 
objectives and reconstruction. Calero, Cruz, Robelo, and their 
respective political directorates have concurred in the document 
and will publicly promulgate the declaration at a news conference 
tentatively scheduled to be held in San Salvador on June 10. The 
document establishes civilian primacy over a unified military 
organisation, commits the unified resistance to a democratic 
process, promises a plebecite to elect a new government, and 
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confirms their intention to invite an international peacekeeping 
force to supervise the disarmament of the military forces in 
Nicaragua once democracy has been achieved. Their statement also 
calls for a new constitution and the reconstruction of the 
country once the provisional government is installed. 


A similar effort has been underway with both MXSURA 
M1SURASATA in an effort to unify their two forces. 



_ _ __Brooklyn Rivera broke off his three 

month effort to achieve some degree of autonomy from the FSLN. 

In a series of meetings with Rivera and his representatives and 
subsequent meetings with Steadman Fagoth and his directorate* it 
was agreed that the Moravian Church would sponsor a mediation 
between the two groups starting on June 2, 1985. The Indians and 
Creoles have also been told that they will have a representative 
to the provisional government and Calero, Cruz, and Robelo have 
agreed. The letter at Tab B was provided during meetings with 
the Indians on Thursday. Although it contains dated information* 
it may be useful for you to provide it to the President. 


In short, the political and military situation for the resistance 
now appears better than at any point in the last 12 months. 

Plans are underway to transition from current arrangements to a 
consultative capacity by the CIA for all political matters and 
intelligence, once Congressional approval is granted on lifting 
Section 8066 restrictions. The only portion of current activity 
which will be sustained as it has since last June, will be the 
delivery of lethal supplies. 


RECOMMENDATION 


That you brief the President on the above. 


Approve 


Disapprove 


Attachments 
Tab A - 
Tab B - 


Photograph 
Steadman Fj 
of May 11* 
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N 10587 


May 11, 1985 


Hr. Ronald Reagan, 

President of the 
United States of America 
Washington, D.C- 

Dear Mr. President: 

On behalf of the Indian cotmunities c’ the tasr Coast of Nicaragua, and 
in particular K1SURA United Mis*ito, Sumr, an- F.anv Nations), which is tnv honor 
tf r'-rand. 1 would like to extend our apr'eci =: ior. for your continued interest in 
~ ' st-uLtle for libtrrv. and fo* the gentrou :e:'trcnce to us in >our speech in 
Eonr., Germany. *’l as the Miskiio Indian of Nitcragua", was a most eloquent form of 
moral -support of our sacrifice, expressing in positive terms our vital participation 
in the redeeming of our country which is today, subject to the wishes and dccisfor* 
of Soviet Communism. 

The Indian resistance to the communist regime of Nicaragua, has caused 
savage repression by the Sandinlsta Government, which from it's Inception has forced 
the exodus of our people, lead by Bishop Salvador Shaffer, to the Honduran Miskitia, 
the unqualified and indiscriminate massacre of our people; the disapropriation and 
destruction of our property, and of the confinement of innocent people in subhuman 
condition in camps, reminicent of Nazi concentration camps. 

Of 256 consnunlties existing before 1979 with populations of approximately 
175.000. there remain only 117. The others were destroyed by the FSLN, their inhab¬ 
itant* forced from the Atlantic Coast of Kicaragua, forced to abandon their natural 
haoitat. 22.000 to Honduran Mlsklcia and 15, 000 resettled by the Sandinista goverr 
ment, like prisoners Into areas supervised by government troops to "avoid" annexatlc 
of the East Coast co Che Freedom Fighters, as you so aptly refer to those of us who 
fight for liberty against the traitor* of the Nicaraguan Revolution. 

In spite of the nqed for economic resource* It has not been difficult for 
MlSURA to present a different perspective from that of the organization known as 
MISURASATA (sandlnlatr unit of Hlaklto Sumo and Rama Nations, load by Mr. Brooklyn 
Rivera, and directed by the sandlnlstas In order to have the Mlakitos put aside the: 
patriotic insurrection. Obviously M1SRA5ATA and their traitorous campaign have full 
support of the Sandinlsta Government and. of Democrat and liberal senator*, unfortun 
atly it Is also backed by some suspect religious organization working In Nicaragua. 
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Id the face of this unfair situation MISUM la confronted by a dangerous 
despair, a lack of atrengeb It the fighting which brings grave clrqimsLancaa. Of 
3800 combatants who have been trained nilltary during 1982 and 1983,, only .1800 are 
actually fighting in Nicaragua. The rear of that 3800 are to be found in refugee 
caapa or In out native villages, barefoot and vhlthout equipment, awaiting orders. 

The scarcity of economic resources has produced an alarming demoralisation 
within our ranka. Demoralisation when men aec their brothers-in-arms die from the 
lack of antibiotics. Demoralisation when mao saa their brothera-ln-arm die from 
lack of outboard motor needed to transport wounded and sick to a tone where they 
can receive medical attention. And finally, Mr. President, demoralisation when a 
soldier must go Into battle armed with only one magazine of bullets because of their 
scarcity. This demoralisation la accentuated upon seeing our soldiers without clott 
log with which to covtr themselves. 

Sines economic aid vae suspended H months ego, M1SURA has beer funded es 
follows; as of September 1984 our ally the FDN (Nicaraguan Democrat Front) hat pro¬ 
vided our organisation with 86,000.00 monthly, increasing to 12,000.00 in January, 
1985. In December 1984 during an Intense mon*> raising campaign held in Kieai, Flor 
$20,000.00 and 683 pairs of boota were collected. In February $10,000.00 plus 6 out 
board motors vert donated by tha Doited States Council for Vorld Freedom. These con 
tltue all of the founds wa have had at our disposal. 

Tha economic needs plus the false campaign run by the eandlnlstas and BrooV. 
Rivers la putting visible pressure on many Miekitos to give up the struggle which wi 
only allow commies to develops leisurely on the Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua. 

. In the face of this dramatic situation, in order not to give up our vision 
of liberty and In light of your uonegllgable sympathy for our fight, representing 
H1SURA, I have not hesitated in coming to you to ask for economic support, means of 
transportation, medicine, ate. In other words s specific budget proportional to our 
role in this historic, patriotic fight. As you have said, "Liberty gives rssults, b 
In order to succeed it la necessary to win it, so that it may serve as the foundation 
and destiny of our paoplf and develops naturally for tha aacurity of our continent. 

Mr. Frasldant, we are confidant of your strong democratic characted which v 
not allow you to abandon tha faara fo my peopla, who want only to live with the peac 
that comae from juetfte and liberty, as Franklin D. Rooaavmlt said: It le a atrengt 
that withstands all attacks. 


Sincerely, 

Steadman Fegoth Muller > 

Military Leader of the Indian Movement "HISCR 
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Ue the undersigned adhere ourselves with solidarity to the above teat. 


WlclifiDiego, 
Political Coor*tfitutor. 



Chelf of the 5DM0S 


Teofllo Archibald 
Creole Chelf. 


sry ; df 





Meaber Boad. 
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Tom ShuH 
Wilma Hall 
•ud McFariana 
lob Kimmitt 
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MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFAR 

FROM: OLIVER L. NORTHf^ 

SUBJECT: Status of Host*?* Recovery Efforts 


Th* two indsp«ndsnt hosts?* recovery activities briefod last 
Saturday have proceeded as follows: 








DBA operation . At the request of tho two DSA officer* who 
originated the contact in Lebanon, I oat with thair a**ot in 
Washington. Last week, thair intoroadiary expressed concern with 
proceeding with tho operation based on the instability inside 
Lebanon. In response to their urgings (the CIA officers were 
■ado aware of the possibility that the Dawa prisoners could be 
executed shortly after the end of Raaadan—June 19) and the death 
of one of his contacts inside Lebanon* he has now agreed to 
proceed as fellows: 



lie will depart Saturday, June 

contact la lurope as well as 

se con dary contact Inside Lebanon. 

mm to- ‘ 


Once contact has been established and a nesting arranged, 
the two DBA officers will depart for Cyprus via Vienna where 
they will deposit the 9200K and establish an account for the 
9an (15001 of which will be avallabl^sedlately in 0.9. 
dollars cash for use la Lebanon) ^^^^■Bwill then proceed 
to the aeeting indicated above. 
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TtJ# primary OCA contact j 
hostage* can be bribed fre^sor 


Dtoelievee that the 
lei aa fellows: 



Zt la as rased that the price cannot be negotiated dc wn^eivsn the 
mahai of people requiring bribes. Both the DBA andfl| Wgf 
be Hare that this effort will produce two hoatages ana tnat 
additional hostages will be released for SIM each. The safehouse 
will be seed to harbor/treat the first two hostages while 
arraageoents (both flnanclAlaadoperatlonal) are being made for 
the renaming hostages «BBpBfcbelieves that 72-M hours would 
be required for a seeondrotLM. Ibis assuess that additional 
funding is available on a near real-tiee basis. The donor is 
aware that the prlee being ashed is SIM eaeh. He is unaware that 
we are proceeding with a plan to release only two if the price 
does not com down. 
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The OfA Offi cer! are pr epared to take leave at toon as they are 
contacted byflBBi Travel arrangements and operational costs 
are currentlyoeingrinanced from funds normally available to the 
Nicaraguan resistance, our normal point-of-contact in the 
resistance for these matters is not yet aware. 


Summary. As discussed with ADM Poindexter, it appears that both 
these plans can proceed simultaneously without undue concern for 
compromise or-mutual jeopardy. Given that arrangements for the 
DSA operation will take considerable time (contacts inside 
Lebanon, financial transactions, and rental of vacht/«ef«h^ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That you approve proceedinc with the rlar.s outlined above. 
Approve Disapprove _ 


mtact t he Attorney General an d ask that the two * ~ 

be placed on - 

or 30 days. 


2. That you 

TEA officers ^ _ 

temporary detail to the Ni or a Qprii 
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Congress of the Hnitti feta&£ 46 

Comets on fwp afWr* 
tuurtfKqroaadDa 
Viittgm. B€ any 

August 16? vh ^' 


The Honorable Robert C. RcFarlane 
Assistant to the Pceai^ent. 

foe National Security Afflict 
Executive office of the President 
The white House 
Washington? O.C. 20300 

Dear Mr. McFarlaner 

r a* writing in response to reeent press reports detailing th* 
activities of csrtsin not tonal Security Council staff MabAcs in 
providing advic* utid £undc*iaing support to Nicaraguan rebel 

leaders. 


ThASA rAports rail* s*rioua questions regarding th* violation 
of th* lattAr and thA spirit of U.S. lav prohibiting support * 
for thA Nicaraguan cabals. Th* Congress? in paosino :n* Boland 
Aaendnent (Section IQ AS >'•?*.!. 91-473' , prohibited ° th* Central 
IntAlligencA Agency? the Department of Defense, or any other 
agency or entity of th* U.S. involved in inralliganco activities* 
from supporting th* rebels, it would be stretching the integrity 
of the law to suggest that this prohibition ves not intended to 
cover the NSC. President r.eagan, himself, in his executive order 
on the nation's intelligence agencies? describes the National 
Security Council ns the highest government entity with 
responsibility for intelligence activities. 


tn addition? the Boland Aaendnent strictly prohibits assistance 
•for the purpose or which would have th* affect of supporting, 
directly or indirectly, military or paramilitary operations* of 
the Nicaraguan insurgents. Reports quote Administration 
officials describing Marine it. Col. Oliver North as providing 
"tactical influence" on rebel nilitary operations? facilitating 
contacts for prospective financial donors? and otharvise 
organising and coordinating rabel'efforts. These activities 
eltarly have "the effect of supporting* the Nicaraguan rebels. 

Congressional intent in passing the Boland Aaendaent was to 
distance the United States fcos the Nicaraguan rebel soveaenc? 
while the Congress and the nation debated the appropriateness of 
our involvement in Nicaragua. The press reports suggest that? 
despite congressional intent? during this period the U.S. 
provided direct support to the Nicaraguan rebels. 
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The Honorable Robert C. Mcrarlane 

Page 

August 11* 198S 


In order to clarify the circumstances surrounding Lt. Col. 

North's activities, as chairaan of tha subcoaaittaa with 
jurisdiction over United States policy toward Nicaragua* I 
request that you provide Congress with all information* including 
aeaoranda and any other docuaents* pertaining to any contact 
between Lt. Col. North and Nicaraguan rebels leaders as of 
enactaent of the Boland Aaendaent in October* 1994. 

Thant you for your attention to this request. 


Sincerely* 

42 _a 

* Michael D. Barnes v— ' 

Chairaan 

Subcommittee on western 
Hemisphere Affairs 

MDB:na 
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September 12# 19tS 


o ew piBBi rf f M. 


Dear Congrtstaan tamttt 

This is in reply to your letter of August 19, regarding the 
activities of Nabors of ths NSC staff in connection with tha 
Nicaraguan doaocratic resistance. Lika you# t taka thosa charges 
▼ary seriously and consequently have thoroughly examined the 
facts and eireuastances which could freer upon these charges in 
any fashion. 

Based on this review, £ want to assure you that ay actions# and 
thosa of ay staff# have been in coapliance with both the spirit 
and the letter of the law. Is your latter# you referred 
specifically to the proscriptive language of Section 9046 of 
B.L. St-473—the Boland Amendment. Thera have not bees# nor will 
there be# any expenditures of NSC funds which would have the 
effect of supporting directly or indirectly ailltary or para¬ 
military operations in Nicaragua by any nation# group# organisa¬ 
tion# movement# or individual. Indeed# our actions have been and 
east be in conformity, not only with this proscription# but with 
all laws. 

Tour letter affords e useful opportunity to comment upon 
allegations in the Ndia regarding the activities of Lieutenant 
Colonel North end other Nnbera of ay staff. Various NSC staff 
officers have been in contact with aaabera of the Nicaraguan 
raslstance since the opposition began to organise in 1992. These 
staff contacts# ea well ee ay own# and those of the President, 
have been important in determining the course of our policy. 
Discussions w&th the resistance leaders have helped us to assess 
the Integrity of their cnaailraant to the cause of deaoersey and 
justice in Nicer ague. We have also discussed the evolving 
character of 0.9. support as we aoved free covert support for 
their cause in 1992-14 to the Nr# restrictive# exclusively 
political support allowed since October of last year to tha 
currant situation in which we are able to provide only 
humanitarian assistance. 

Contrary to reports that we used these contacts to provide 
"tactical influence" or to plan ailltary operations, we urged the 
resistance leaders to forge a representative political front, 
involving credible non-military figures# aimed at achieving a 
democratic outcome in Nicaragua. We have also emphasised that 
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the CHiiUBCt Bust. investigate charges of human rights viols* 
tions, punish sny guilty parties, snd put in pises measures to 
prsvsat such sets fro* taking pises. Throughout, *e hsvs 
scrupulously sbidsd by the spirit snd ths lsttsr of ths law. 

Sons of us hss solicitsd funds, fscilitstsd contscts for 
prospsetivs potential donors, or otherwise organised or 
eoordineted ths military or paramilitary efforts of the 
rssistanes. 

Sines October 1M4 when ths Boland restrictions were enacted. 
Lieutenant Colonel Borth has travelled to Central America eight 
times for ths purpose of meeting with foreign government 
officials regarding our Central America policy. During these 
trips, as well as in other meetings is ths U.5., he has conferred 
with leaders of ths Vicarsguan resistance. Be acknowledged to 
both the foreign government officials and the opposition leaders 
that, while we could no longer contribute directly or indirectly 
to ths mllitary/paraailitary prosecution of their resistance, we 
would continue to seek Congressional support for their cause. He 
further urged, as X did during ay January IMS trip to the 
region, that every effort be made to broaden their political base 
and establish a political program providing for negotiations 
toward an internal reconciliation. Vs also urged that they make 
clear their coawltmant to a political, not a military solution, 
is their international contacts. 

Thssa efforts led to ths March 1 San Jose Declaration in which 
ths freedom fighters offered to lay down their arms and snter 
into a church-mediated dialogue with the Sandinistas. As this 
process matured this past Spring, the President met with the 
three principal resistance leaders and encouraged them to desist 
from military aetlvites when it appeared that their proposal 
might be accepted by the Sandinistas. These actions resulted in 
ths June 12 statement of democratic objectives announced by the 
Unified Viearaguan Opposition (UNO) in San Salvador, Cl Salvador. 
Our emphasis throughout has been on a political rather than a 
military solution. 

Vacant contacts with ths resistance have focused on ensuring that 
the $27 million in humanitarian assistance is properly 
administered and fully compliant with ths legal retirements 
contained in ths legislation. In short, we want to do it right. 

1 well recognise that the Administration and the Congress may 
differ as to how we can best achieve our shared goal of a 
democratic outcome in ths Central American region. Nonetheless, 
we agree on ths desirability of this outcome and that it must be 
achieved within the limits of our law. 
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Ht. Chairman, ilk* you, i UR aoit concerned that at a tiff* whan 
humanitarian assistance is being extended to the QMO thara ba no 
misgivings as to tha sxistence of any parallel efforts to 
provider directly or indirectlyr support for military or 
paramilitary activities in Wiceregua* Thera has not bean, nor 
will thara be* any such activities by the ISC staff, in the 
interest of providing such assurances as nay ba helpful in 
forging nutuel trust and confidence# S remain fully prepared to 
discuss these natters with you sad other nenbert of your 
connittee. 


Thank you again for this opportunity to clarify s noat 
unfortunate nisrtpresentation of the facta. 


Sinceraly# 



The lonorsble Michael 0. lames 
louse of Bepresentetlves 
Washington* O.C. 20513 


mnrrtfny 
tiuv iuuttwl 
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wo 

Congress of the United &ta &$ 51 

Commicnt miortfp afTain 

tout * ftpoaodDa 

Wutojtw. 9€ am 

September 30, 1985 


The Honorable Robert C. MeFarlane 
Assistant to eh* President for 
National Security Affairs 
Executive Offlcs of cha Prssldanc 
The Vhlca Houss 
Washington, O.C. 20500 

Daar Mr. McFarlane: 

Thank you for your lattar of September 12 ragardlng tha activities of members 
of tha staff of tha National Sacurlty Council In connactlon with tha Nicaraguan 
rabals. 

I appraciata having your explanation of thaaa activities and your vllllngnass 
to discuss these natters further. I suggest that you have your staff call my 
office to arrange a autually convenient tine for us to neat. Of course, this 
nesting Is not a substitute for further action by tha Conittee on this natter, 
should the Coanlttee consider such action to be appropriate. 

However, I an sure you understand that the pertinent documents must be provided 
If the Comlttee Is to be able to fulfill Its obligation to adopt legislation 
governing the conduct of United States foreign policy end to oversee the la- 
piemen ration of that policy under the lav. In your letter, you do not refer to 
ay request for such doewents. In order to enhance the usefulness of our 
nesting, I request that you provide the necessary documents to me In advance 
so that I nay review then prior to the seating. 

It nay be helpful If I spell out more clearly tha Interest of the Coanlttee. 

The Committee retains Its concern about possible violations of federal lav by 
members of tha NSC staff. However, that Is not the Covlttee's only—or even 
primary—concern, given that tha enforcement of tha lav Is an Executive Branch 
function. It Is tha Coanlttee*s responsibility, however, to conduct oversight 
of lavs that limit tha activities of tha Executive Branch under the Cosmlttee*s 
Jurisdiction, and to reach Judgments as to whether changes In the lav are 
indicated by those activities. Even If the Coslttee determined that the 
activities of the NSC staff on this natter were entirely legal, the Committee 
might still determine that changes In the lav were necessary. 
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I am sure le is obvious to you choc chs Committee csnnot asks chose judgments 
unless it has la its possession sll information, including memoranda snd o?her 
documents, psrtslnlng to say conesce between ths NSC staff and Nicaraguan 
rebel leaders. I would hereby renew ay request for such information, both 
oral sad documentary. In order that there will be no alsuader stand lag, I 
want to sake It clear chat the Coaalccee's Interest Is In any information 
that pertains to NSC contacts with the rebels, regardless of whether chose 
contacts cook place prior to or after the effective dace of the Boland amendment. 

I appreciate your desire to be forthcoming on this matter and look forward to 
our meeting. 


Sincerely, 


Michael D. Barnes 
Chairman 

Subcosietee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs 


cc: The Honorable Dance B. Fsscell 
MDB:vj 
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Oenbtt ». IMS 


The Honorable Hobert C. He Farlane 
JUiliUBC CO the President for 
latlonal Security Affair* 
executive Of fie* of eh* President 
The Uhic* House 
Hashingtoo, D.C. 20500 

D**r Hr. HcPerlane; 

I m writing rich respect to ay request for information end doc«*ot*tioa oa 
Ch* *ccivicl«* of omfeer* of eh* staff of th* Satloeal Security Council in , 
connection with eh* Hiearaguan rebel*. 

1 appreciate your willingness to *h*r« eon* such information and documentation 
with me. H oee re r, it i* «y belief chat Ch* procedure* chat you have suggested 
wder which 1 would have eceeee to thl* information would be inadequate to 
permit me to reach any confident conclusion* regarding the relationship of th* 
*taff with th* rebel*. Clearly, competent etaff nuec have th* opportunity 
to subject thia informacloo to aariouo analyal* if any meaningful conclusion* 
are to b« drawn. 1 bar* consulted with tha leadership of tho Bouae, which 
shares ay belief on this natter. 

Accordingly, end after consultation with tha Chairman of th* Permanent Select 
Commit tee on Intelligence, Tha honorable Lea I. Hamilton, I hereby request 
that you provide this Information and documentation to th* Intelligence Com* 
nittee under that Commit tee'a normal procedures for Msmber sad staff access to 
and review of highly classified material*. 

I believe that this proposal would surely resolve any concerns that th* 
Administration might have about the security of the information, while at 
tha same time fulfilling the tespooalblllela* of the House. 

As you requested during ear recent meeting. I s* 
information that on ere requesting. 


attaching an outline of tha 
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Ooc* a|ala, I approeiata your vllllacnass to bo forthcoolnf on this sattar and 
trust thst this proposal will raaolvo tha lssus of coagrsaalonal aeeoso to this 
iafonMtloa to ovoryooo's satisfaction* 


Slacsraly, 



Chslrosa 

SubcoMlttoo on Uostarn 
Haalsphoro Affairs 


ccr Tho Hooorablo Thooaa P. O'HolU, Jr. 
Tha Hooorablo Lao H. Basiltoo 
Tho Hooorablo Danto I. Paseall 

MDB:wj 
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' nuritiATm ust or ummwnm W n>p op ranc mm wturimg m 


A complete liet if all totting* or contactt between Lt. Col. Borth or u 
other member or official of the MSC tuff and: ^ 

U) "members of the Bleeraguan ruliuaet olaeo tbo opposition began to 
organise la 1H2* (Sept e m ber 12 McParlaae letter, p. 1. third pera.). 
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(b> "leaders of tho llcaraguan resistance" olaeo October, 1914 (Septaabcr 
12 McftrUa* lot tor, p. 2, first full port.). 

(e) tho Blearagues roolotoneo that "have focused oo ensuring thtt tho 927 
all lion is huaoaltorlon ooslotoaco It properly odalalotorod and fully cod* 
pliant with tbo legal requiramente contained la tho legislation? (Soptoobor 
12 MeVarlaao lot tor, p. 2. loot part.). 

(d)poraallltoty troops ouch at 014* Soldltrt of Fortune, etc. 


(o) rtlondo of tho tooxlces, o Louisiana group beaded by Woody Jenkins. 

(f) roproo on tat Ives of gouth Korea* Taiwan, Israel* or aty other country r 
la July, 1964, or at any other time, pertaining to assistance for tho 
Ucaraguaa resistance. 

(g) Jobs Bull, an Inert can rancher with land- Is northern Coete llca, 

(h) Cenaral Singlaub.or any othsr parson involved la fundraising for tho 
resistance* regarding fundraising plans or actlultloe, nUitary seeds of 
tbo resistance, or any othsr nsttsr relating to tho Hearsguan resistance. 

(1) say person pertaining to the flcereguen refugee fundralolsg dinner that 
eat held is April* 1965. 


2. . ill Inf motion with respect to say nesting or other 
ceutsct referred to shove, including any atobrande, reports, olsutos, nsatlag 
schedules, sppolnenent calendars, man or ends of cells, phono logs, and any 
other information. 

3. toy memoranda or other docuaente prepared by Lt. Col. Berth or any otbor nMber 
or officer of the BSC staff containing or discussing plans or programs vith 

raspect to aid for the Hcaraguan resistance, any supporting docimststloa or 
other Information related to such decimate, any records of ISC consideration 
or review of any ouch plans or programs, and any decimate pertaining to the 
adopt!* 0 o ( implemeatatloe of eay ouch plane or programs. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

NATIONAL S6CUHTTY COUNCIL 
WAMOTON. Q,C. 30900 


November 8, 1985 
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ACTION 


MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. 
FROM: OLIVER L. 


MCFARLANE 
NORTHM 


SUBJECT: Response to Letter from Congressman Mike Barnes 

re Documentation and Activities of the NSC Staff 
in Connection with the Nicaraguan Resistance 


Attached at Tab I is a letter from you to Congressman Barnes 
which responds to his letter of October 29, 1985 (Tab II). I 



Attached at Tab III is Kama's note regarding Barnes' recent 
press revelations. 


RECOMMENDATION 

T w at you sign and forward the letter at Tab I. 

Approve ^_ Disapprove 


Attachments 

Tab I - McFarlane ltr to Barnes 

Tab II - Barnes ltr to McFarlane of October 29, 1985 
Tab III - Small Note North of November 8, 1985 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Declassify: OADR 



IAL 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

waSwinGTO' 
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Dear Congressman Barnes: 

This is in reply to your letter of October 2*, regarding 
additional information on NSC connections with the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance that we discussed in our meeting of 
October 17. I regret that you have chosen not to avail yourself 
of the offer made at this meeting for a review of information 
relevant to your concerns. Unfortunately, I cannot agree to 
provide the documentation you have requested. 

Z as sure you understand my grave concern about the wide ranging 
consequences of making available internal Presidential documents 
regarding sensitive relations with other governments. The 
materials you have requested are deliberative documents and are 
the appropriate purview of the Executive branch which must abide 
by its commitments to other governments not to compromise 
sensitive information. The Executive branch cannot delegate this 
responsibility to the Congress and maintain its credibility with 
those entrusted to govern in other countries. The right of the 
Executive to maintain confidentiality of information important to 
the conduct of our foreign affairs must be sustained. This 
principle dates back to the time of our first President, wherein 
he refused to lay before the House of Representatives the 
instructions, correspondence, and documents relating to the 
negotiation of what came to be known as the Jay Treaty. This 
longstanding principle has been consistently upheld by the 
^Supreme Court la a number^cf cases, including United States vs. 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corp . 

The viability of this principle is perhaps even more important 
now than it was in the 18th century. Today, modern telecommunica¬ 
tions make it possible for adversaries of the United States to be 
apprised instantly of damaging information made available through 
unauthorized disclosure. Such disclosures adversely effect the 
national security of the United States and endanger our citizens. 
Indeed, it must be noted with regret that my classified 
correspondence to you of September 5, 1985 was apparently revealed 
to members of the media who reported in detail on its contents. 

Sincerely, 


The Honorable Michael D. Barnes 
House of Representatives 
Washington, O.C. 20515 

c am lUEuiiJu, . — ~ 

Declassify: OADR 


cn J**2LZJ2LL 

ur'cr p::v .:.:s &; 10.12';:' 

• by P- *! C*w'i 
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S3, 1983 


Honor able Robert C. Mefarlane 
Assistant to tne President 
for NitiansX Security Affairs 
The tftit* houss 
eaSUngton, O.C. 20900 

Otar KCfarlans: 

Paeant prtss accounts of tha alleged activities oy the National Security 
Cornell regarding tna contras In Nicaragua raise some questions. 

If the K6C did engage In actions that supported the military activity of 
the contras, I a* curious about xhat actions were taken oy tne nSC to support 
tne activities of tne contras during the period after the viacwnt of tne 
Boland a me n d m ent and before its recant modi flea cion. 

I «ould like to receive a hill report on the kinds of activities raiding 
tne contrae that the NSC carried out and mt the legal Justification is for 
such actions given the legislative prohibitions tnet existed last year and 
earlier this year. 


Sinpflely yours, 

fcHHUL 


Lee h. Hwilton 
Chaireen 


Mitn best visnas, 1 
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br P. teZ'A National Securfiy tounrij 


TNI WHITC HOUSC 
WAS Ml NOTON 

September 5, 1985 
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Dear Hr. Chairman: 

This is In rsply to your lsttsr of August 20, 1985 In which 
you csllsd attsntlon to prsss reports of "...alls?** activities 
by the national Security Council (staff) regarding the contras In 
Nicaragua..." and asked for a full report and legal justification 
for any such activities. Lika you, I take such charges very 
eerlously and consequently have thoroughly examined the facts and 
all natters which In any renote fashion could bear upon these 
charges, from that review Z can state with deep personal 
eonvlctlon that at no tine did I or any member of the National 
Security Council staff violate the letter or spirit of the law. 
While your letter refers to the language of the Soland amendment 
which proscribes activities "...for the purpose or which would 
have the effect of supporting, directly or Indirectly, military 
or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua by any nation, group, 
organisation, movement, or Individual," I would extend my 
assurance to the violation of any law. 

Tour letter does provide a timely opportunity to restate the 
policy of this Administration with regard to the Nicaraguan 
rreedom fighters and just what activities have been undertaken in 
support of this policy, rirst. It Is I think clear that 
President Reagan believes In the cause espoused by the freedom 
righters — opposition to Sandlnlsta repression and the 
achievement of democracy In Nicaragua. But It Is also true that 
the President has made It emphatically clear that all OS support 
was to be In strict compliance with the law. What then was the 
nature of our contacts with the freedom fighters? 

In the fall of last year, with the enactment of the Boland 
Amendment, It was apparent that the freedom fighters were 
demoralized at the prospect of an end to 08 support for their 
cause. While we acknowledged to them that we could no longer 
contribute directly or Indirectly to the milttary/paramilttary 
prosecution of their resistance, we stated that we would continue 
to seek Congressional support to do so and that meanwhile they 
could usefully devote their efforts in other directions. For 
example, it was clear that the freedom fighters were at a 
disadvantage to the extent that their goals, purposes and terms 
were poorly understood while those of the Sandlnlstas were 
promoted by their existing diplomatic and public affairs 
Institutions and those of their bloc patrons. In order to help 
balance this promotional effort, we discussed with the Contra 
leaders the Importance of their explaining their cause to the 
public and their providing Information to Interested Members of 
the Congress, we pointed out why there was a natural sentiment 
of antagonism toward themfny some in the United States. In this 

i ihwm./, 

• ■r:; ;V:-.5 C 10.1 2£3 
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latter rtfltrdp we itriiMd reports of alleged atrocities Imputed 
to them end urged strongly that they tnveetigete these charges 
and, if true, punish those responsible* Separately, we stressed 
that their purposes would suffer a leek of credibility for as 
long as their activities regained only military. Me urged that 
they forge a representative political front Involving credible 
non-mllltary figures and that this front take responsibility for 
freeing a political program centered on achieving a peaceful, 
democratic evolution In Nicaragua. Over time, these efforts led 
to the Kerch 1 San Jose declaration In which the Freedoo righters 
offered to lay down their arms and enter Into a church-mediated 
dialogue with the Sandlnlstas. As this process began to mature 
this past spring we encouraged them to desist from military 
activities at a time when their proposal might have hsd some 
chance of adoption by the other side. At no time did we 
encourage military activities. Our emphasis on a policial rather 
than a military solution to the situation was as close as we ever 
came to Influencing the military aspect of their struggle. 

It Is equally Important to stress what we did not do. me 
did not solicit funds or other support for military or 
paramilitary activities either from Americans or third parties, 
we did not offer tactical advice for the conduct of their 
military activities or their organisation. Bor did our liaison 
contacts seek to Influence them toward other than a democratic * 
outcome. Our most recent contacts with the Freedom Fighters have 
dealt with the administration of the 927 million In humanitarian 
assistance. Our effort has been to ensure that this program Is 
properly administered and that It, too. Is fully compliant with 
the legal requirements contained In the legislation. In short, 
we want to do It right. 

With regard to the legal justification for the activities I 
have cited, I can only state the reasonable requirement that any 
Administration gain appropriate Information on which to base 
coherent policy decisions. The Freedom Fighters comprised one 
significant element among many on whom It was and remains 
Important for the Administration to be advised In a timely 
fashion. As a personal observation I would only add that had we 
failed to do so, the absence of Influence, which In all 
likelihood would have ensued, could have led the Freadom Fighters 
to adopt a purely military effort — a course which neither you 
nor I would support, but I wish to stress once more that at no 
time did It seem to me that any of our activities was In 
contravention of law or the public trust. 

Hr. Chairman, 1 believe that future events will confirm that our 
contact with the resistance has had a positive effect on 
achieving a democratic outcome In the region. I well recognise 
that the Administration and the Congress may differ as to how 
best to achieve this goal. Nonetheless, we are both In agreement 
that such an outcome Is desirable and that It must be achieved 
within the limits of our law. Should you so desire, I would be 
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nost willing to discuss this msttsr further with you and other 
stsbers of your committee. Thank you for this opportunity to 
clarify what hat been a most unfortunate misrepresentation of the 
facts. 


Sincerely, 



The Honorable Lee H. Hamilton 
Chairman 

Permanent Select Committee 
on intelligence 
Bouse of Representatives 
Washington, 0. C. 20515 
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p.S. Hr. Chairman, I would like to coll to your attention * 
particularly unfortunate raault of the racont public 
allegations. Following tho appoaranco In a Sunday artlcia 
of tho char?oo, Lieutenant Colonel Ollvor North, tho 
offlcor who conducted many of tho contact a with tho 
Freedom Fighter*, suffered a number of Intruolono on his 
faally life. Demonstrators at his homo pushed down a 
fonesi one of his pots was poisoned and his automobile was 
damaged. Ho and members of his faally received numerous 
harassing telephone calls at varloum times of day and 
night. To avoid this haraesaent, he had to leave home 
with his faally and take up temporary residence at a 
remote location until the demonstrations ceased, x would 
ask that you not share these events with anyone for 
neither he nor X wish to engender syspathy. X bring them 
to your attention In the Interest of bringing this matter 
to a close. X am at your disposal to help In any way 
possible. 


T7 
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Saptasbar 12 . 19tS 


Honorabls Hobart C. MeVtrlan* 

Micant to ths Praaidant tor 
Bbtieml Security Affairs 
Wilts Hours 

Mhahington, D. & 20900 
Dnr Mr. MeVhrlansi 

At our orating Tuaaday, you sg ta sd to mnmmr srlttsn qosstions sufesittad 
toy MsHitb of ths CbMittss ooncsrning purgations about ths activitiss of 
Lisutanant QolonsI Olivsr North of your staff. Hiclosad ars <gusstlans that 
fcsvs boon sv±sittod by Majors of ths ObMittss* 

ths ObMittss appraciatas jour wtllinpiass to dltcusa this aattor and to* 
ra apond to thsos qussticns* 

With bast wiWiss* I as 
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Direction. Tactical tnflumcs. «nd Advlcs to th» Qxtt res 

l* Both Malta Al«a m d Mgu Oaaano ( Msshlnaton Pot. M August 198! ml 
Mimt Haratid* 24 Jtne IMS) 1ibw» pifcliely stated that Cblonrl North 
traveled to Bandura* in the wfcirn at 1M4 to aseura ttwm that* dsspit* 
Congressional ogposition* the ttiite fhuM would "find a way to keap their 
m cfim m m t alive." Also. thay not* that Calami North aat with that is Jkn* 
19M» What waa tha purpose of Gbional North’s visit to the KV in April 
and Jim 19847 

2* Zt haa bean alle g ed in tha New Ybrfc Tiaes (S Aug 85) that Coloml North 
waa adviaad in advanea of propaaaif rebel attacks and had offarad tha 
rebels advioa and direction. Do yaa ha vm any Imowledge of father this is* 
trua? h pacific awaayla waa eitsdt mt attack in Jlaly on a farry boat 
that travala betw ee n Maa and BXuafialda in southeastern Nicaragua* Do 
^u have any knowledge of whathar tha NSC had advanea information that 
attack waa to take place* 

2. ttan tha CIX had to withdraw fra thair day-to-day contact with tha 

rabala* it haa baan allagad in tha Naw York Tiaaa (8 Aug 85) that Golonal 
North triad to fill tha void, partly through helping facilitate the 
supplying of logistics help. Old Colonel North, in Me capacity as a 
staff —bar at the National Security Qowcil. uee his influence to 
facilitate the aowanant of applies, aither raised privately in this 
country or otherwise, to the eontrae? 
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*- A Micaraguan anils laadar is quota* in tha Maw York Tin— (8 Aug 8S) u 
stating that CbionaL Morth wan vary important in coordinating •£ forts to 
rsorganixs md battar ooordinat* th» oparationa of tha two aain rsbsl 
groups, tha TOM and tha Oaaocratic Ravolutianary AUianoa or APDC, «nd 
that ha had aat with rsbsl laadarv in both oountriss* la that an aoeurata 
atataaant? 

5* than ara aXlagationa of scat oonoam axprassad by intalliganca officials 
in tha OA that Cblonsl Morth aay haws baan walking a dang ar ou a lina in 
his activitiss with tha contras ( Maw York Tinas. 10 Aug 83) * Mara such 
aantiaants brought to your attantion? 

6» Adolfo CalarOr Praaidsnt of tha R3M and a laading figura in tha nsw 

Unifiad Micaraguan Opposition (UNO)* tha grov vdiich will raoaiva tha *27 
■illion of hiaanitarlan assistanea* has statad publicly ( Mbahinaton fast, 

14 Aug 85) that ha aat s half s dow n tiaas with Cblonsl North this 
spring, fbr what put p o ss did Gblonal Morth asst so fraquscitly with Mr* 
Chian? 

7. Xt has alao baan allagad that Qrtonal Morth had to traval to Honduras and 
■aat with Honduran military laadars ba c a u a a apparantly thay wars siphoning 
off mgvlias which wars lntandad for tha contras* As a rasult, tha supply 
affort was switch^ fcoa tha civilian airport at Tsgucigalpa to tha 
ailitary airfiald at Falaarola. Did Gblonal Morth mdartaka such a 
Mission? 
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Fscilltstlm *h» rising of fund, ttem Privw Sourc— 

1. tfc. Onicnsi north barn th» foal paint within tha SBC staff for handling 
contacts with private findraising groga. such aa tha World Antl-Oasaanisc 
league and tha Qotneil far World Prwdca hsalii by retired Major General 
John K. Slnglaub? 

2. General Slnglaub has stated ( Washington fart s 9 Aug 85) that hr would . 
often talk to Qolonal North and infan hia what ha was doing and than 
•tats that if it waa a dufe idea, far North to aand his a signal. Za that 
your iapression of tha relationship b atw ea n General Singlet* and Gblonal 
North? 

3. It ia alleged ( Mini Herald. 24 Jin 85). aftar a visit toy Gblonal North 
and a CIA official to the fOM in Jim 1964. that tha CXA provided finds to 
publish ads in Aaarioan newspapers to solicit private aid. Is that, in 
fact, shat occurred? 

4. Did Colonel North at my tins during tha frequent spee ch e s and lectures 
that ha has given around tha comtry on tha etfeject of Nicaragua, advise 
individual* on how they sight donate noney to the rebels as was alleged in 
the IfawfarkTiesa (8 Aug 85)? 
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5. It has baan allagad In tha Nhahinnton to* <11 Auy 89) that folonnl iferth 
his tan particularly clow to tha laadanhip of tha Citisans for Awrica, - 
an organisation haadad by lads Lahnaiu and that Gblonal North mu in 
almt daily oontact with tha focaar aaacutiw director of that grog aol 
halpad aalaet oontraa tor speaking airjaj—nrt and tours within tha Uhitad 
Stataa organised ty tha Citiaans for Anarica during tha April 
Congressional debates* la that trus? 

Qanaral Singlaifo haa indicatad ( Maw Ytack Tiaaa. 10 Aug 85) that, at ona 
tint, ha had fairly fraquant contacts with individuals within tha 
Oapartaant of Dafanaa and othar agencies cmceming tha Miearaguan fr aado s 
fighters but, baeaua a of tha Congressional restriction, ha didn't go noar 
tha Psntagon anyaoce. Vfriy did ha continue to daal with Cblcnsl North? 


7. zt haa baan allagad that Gblonal North haa baan in cloaa oontact with 

f a foca ar Snanra diploset, who was a asfoar of tha Nicaraguan 
Duwalopmnt OmcII and alao tha Nicaraguan Aaf u g aa F\nd and that both 
Gblonal North and another sssfear of tha N8C staff, Ito* fctetar fegmd, sat 
with Aizso aarliar this yaar to halp aat 9 tha Nicaraguan. Refuges Oinnar 
tfxich was bald in April at Mdi tha Praaidant spoke. Ware Colonel ilorth 
and Mr* Aayaond involved in helping set this dinner? 


8 * While Colonel North any not haw had diract oontact with parasilitary 
gzoiva such as Q 8 C Soldier of for tu ne and others, it is allagad that 
Colonal North usad othar aastoara of tha ttiita House staff, to ineiuda his 
secretary, to oocxiunlcate with these groups* Do you taw anything about 
that? 
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mm aoicnsL north boon actiws with • gro^ haadsd by Mr. *toody Jankin* of 
Louisiana loom 40 tha Prisnds of th» Aaarica* and hM ho assists* this 
grav in obtaining transport for goods *iich thay haws provided to 
Hlearaguan rsfugsss? 
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1. The As s orlit s d Pnu reported that three foreign oortritt c«m to the 
Whit* feus* in JUly 1964* and offend to provide assistance to the contra* 
but without ary quid pro qua. I* that true? 

2. The Nicaraguan freadoB fighters, in the last two rathe, are raportsd by 
the U.S. ftfeesey, Tegucigalpa to tave received a large influx of find* and 
sguipeant with aoee estiaetes of thair value reaching as high as $ 10 
alii Ion oc acre* Do you Ionw where tiny have obtained this assistance?' 

3* was it necessary to have season* free the National Security feunil 
staff in to^i with the various contra groins? Couldn't this have been 
better handled in GSntrel Aaariea by State Departaant represantatives by 
CIA personnel tfto could have certainly aaint&lned contact for the purposes 
of collecting indorsation, which is whet Deputy Press Secretary Speaks 
lulled was the reason for Colonel North's contact? 

4. Tha itoahimton test reported (38 Aug 83) that according to leaders of 
Misura, the sain coalition of the Indiana fighting the Sandinsta 
goes meant, antral Intelligence agency per s o nn el brokered two agreements 
this year on how the insurgent grexps should divide supplies *hich had 
basn privately raised. TO your knowledge, was the CIA. involved in 
brokering this agreaoant? Was any NSC official? Any other U.S. official? 
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5. tbu tame bMR guotad as My in? that tha role erf the H9C staff was to 
collect information and to offar wcourag—nt to tha oontne. Hoi* do you 
distinpiirtt b etw ee n that and tha provision of advioa and assistance in 
raisin? finds? 

6. tty dife't you oame to tha Congress Whan this relationship began and 
inform ua that thara would ba high-leval contacts tat they *mz* for the 
purpose of "collecting i nfor mation and keying the faith*? 


74-113 0 - 87-19 
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Q-l Both Adolfo Celero and Bdgar Chamorro ( Wochiaaton Pont . 

14 August 19 BS and m—t 24 June have publicly 

state that Colonel North traveled to Honduras in the spring 
of 1984 to assure them that* despite Congressional 
opposition * the White Souse would “find a way to keep their 
movement alive.• Also, they- note that Colonel North met 
with them in June 19B4. Whet was the purpose of Colonel 
North's visit to the FDN in April and June 19S4? 

A—1 Am I noted in my briefing on September 10*. Lieutenant 

Colonel North has travslad frequently to Ceatrel America to 
meet with these who our policy is designed to support* as 
well as those who are opposed to it. Lieutenant Colonel 
North did not travel to Honduras in April or June 1904. 
During a visit to Honduras in May 19B4* Lieutenant Colonel 
North mat with members of the Honduran Government and the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance. He assured them that the 
Administration was commlttsd to the cause of the democratic 
resistance and would, as the.President bad proodsad* go back 
to the Congress for resources to support a democratic 
outcoaw in Nicaragua. 


0-2 Zt has been alleged in the New fork Times <8 Aug 8S) that 
Colonel North was advised in advance of proposed rebel 
attacks and had offered the rebels advice and direction. Do 
you have any knowledge of whether this is true? A specific 
example was eitedi an attack in. July on a farry boat that 
travels between Name and Blueflelds in southeastam 
Nicaragua. Do you have any knowledge of whether the NSC had 
advance information that attack was to take place? 

A-2 The allegation that Lisutanant Colonel North offerad the 

resistance tactical advice and diractlon la* as I indicated 
in my briefing* patently untrue. 


Q-3 When the CIA had to withdraw from their day-to-day contact 
with the rebels* it hen been alleged in the New York Times 
(8 Aug BS) that Colonel North tried to fill the void* pertly 
through helping facilitate the supplying of logistics help. 
Old Colonel North* in hie capacity am e staff member of the 
National Security Council* use hie influence to facilitate 
the movement of (supplies* either raised prlvatsly in this 
country or otherwise* to the contras? 

A-3 Lieutenant Colonel North did not use his Influence to 
facilitate the movement of supplies to the rasistance. 

prirmmii 

UUIIILU11IML ' 
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October 7 , 1985 


owciASSiriEP 




Deer Mr* Chairmen* 



PlttM find attached responses to tha questions posed by members 
of your coenittee and forwarded undar your luttar of 
September 12, 1915* Where requisite information war provided in 
my briefing of Saptaabar 10, tha raaponaa ao indicator* I hava 
claaaifiad tha raaponaaa to pracluda tha unintentional diacloauza 
of claaaifiad information or potential aabarraaaaant to friandly 
governments in tha region. 

I raaain coamlttad to cooparata fully with you and your cowittaa 
on this aattar* 1 am, hovavar, increasingly concarnad that 
continuing this procaaa of conatantly raaponding to unaubatantiatad 
allagationa by unnaaad individual a ia dabilitating to our overall 
effort to achieve a democratic outcoaa in Hicarague. It is ay 
aincere hopa that thia communication will auffica to put thia 
aattar to raat ao that we can gat on with tha mora important taak 
of eneuring that tha recently imp lamented humanitarian aasistaaca 
program ia properly adminietered. 



Attachment 


Tha Honorable Lee H* Hamilton 
Chairman, Permanent Select Coannittea 
on Intelligence 
0*S* House of Haprasantativea 
Washington, D.C * 20515 
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QUESTIONS AHD AJfSVULS (COnt'd.*.) 

Direction^ Tactical Influence. and Advice to the Contra# 



Qr4 A Wicaraguan axil# leader is quoted in the Wow York Time a 

(t Aug 15) ae stating that Colonel Worth was vary important 
in coordinating efforts to roorganiso and battar coordinate 
tha operations of the two sain rebel groups, the row and the 
Democratic Alliance or the AIDS, and .that he had met with 
rebel leaders in both countries. Is that an accurate 
statement? 

A-l As I indicated in ay briefing and my earlier latter, the use 
has bean actively engaged in urging the resistance to forge 
a representative political front involving credible 
non-military figures and that this front assume responsi¬ 
bility for framing a political program aimed at a democratic 
outcome in Nicaragua. 


Q-5 There are allegations of some concern expressed by 

intelligence officials in the CIA that Colonel Worth may 
have been walking a dangerous line in his activities with 
the contras (Hew York Times . ID Aug 85). Ware such 
sentiments brought to your attention? 

A-5 I am aware that unnamed intelligence officials have been 
quoted in libs Wow York Times as being "concerned* about 
Lieutenant Colonel Worth's activities. Wo official of our ^ 
intelligence eommity is any of our frequent meetings has ^ 
ever taken the opportunity to address such a "concern." 


0-5 Adolfo Calero, President of the PDW and a leading figure in 
the nee Unified Nicaraguan Opposition (UWO), the group which 
will receive the 827 million of humanitarian assistance, has 
stated publicly (Washington Poet , 14 Aug 85) that he met e 
half a dosan times with Colonel Worth this spring. For what 
purpose did Colonel Worth meet eo frequently with Mr. 

Calaro? 

A-5 An indicated above and in my briefing. Lieutenant Colonel 
worth and others in the Administration, including tha 
President and I, have met with Messrs. Calero, Crus, and 
Kobe lor loaders of tha Indian opposition! and opposition 
figurss from the Wicaraguan southern resistance front in 
order to better determine the course of our policy and to 
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QUXSTXOftt AMD AMSNZHft <Confd...> 

Direction, Tactical Influence, and Advice to the Contras 


Q-7 Zt has also been alleged that Colonel North had to travel to 
Honduras and mat with Honduran military laadara bacausa 
apparantly thay vara siphoning off suppllaa which warm 
intandad for tha contras. As a result,. tha supply affort 
warn switchad from tha civilian airport at Tegucigalpa to tha 
military airfield at Pelaerola. Did.Colonal North undertake 
such a mission? 

X—7 No. 


nonrinniTii i 

UJPI tBBrrWL 
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Q-l Has Colonel north boon the focal point within tha If SC staff 
for handling contacts with private fund raising groups, 
such as tha World Anti-Communist league and the Council for 
World Freedom headed by retired Major General John K. 
Singlaub? 

A-l MO. 


0-2 General Singlaub has stated (Washington Post * 9 Aug SS) that 
he would often talk to Colonel North ana Inform him what, he 
was doing and then state that if it was a dumb idea, for 
North to send him a signal. Is that your impression of the 
relationship between General Singlaub and Colonel Worth? 

A-2 There is no official or unofficial relationship with any 
member of the NSC staff regarding fund raising for the 
Micaraguan democratic opposition. This includes the 
alleged relationship with General Singlaub. 


Q-3 It is alleged (Miami Herald , 24 Jun SS), after a visit by 
Colonel North and a CIA official to the FDN in June 1984, 
that the CIA provided funds to publish ads in American 
newspapers to solicit private aid. Is that, in fact, what 
occurred? 

A-3 To my knowledge, the CIA has never provided any funds for 
publishing any material in U.S. newspapers. 


0-4 Did Colonel North at any time during the frequent speeches 
and lectures that he has given around the country on the 
subject of Nicaragua, advise individuals on how they might 
donate money to the rebels as was alleged in the 
New fork Times (8 Aug 85)? 


Q-S It has been alleged in the Washington Post (11 Aug 85) that 
Colonel North has been particularly close to the leadership 
of the Cltlsens for America, an organisation headed by Lewis 
Lehrman, and that Colonel North was in almost daily contact 
with the former executive director of that group and helped 
select contras for speaking engagements and tours within tha 
United States organised by the Cltlsens for America during 
the April Congressional debates. Is that true? 


A-5 NO. 
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Facilitating the filing of Funds frog Private Sow » *OcT 


Q-6 General Singlaub has indicated < Hew York Time s , ltt Aug 851 
that, at one tin*, ho hod fairly frequent contact with 
individuals within ths Dtpartatnt of Defense and othsr 
agencies concerning ths Nicaraguan freedcs fighters hut, 
baeauas of Congressional restriction# hs didn't go near ths 
Fantagon anymore. Why did hs continue to dssl with Colonal 
North? 

A-6 You would havs to inquire with General Singlaub as to why hs 
chosa not to ba is contact with othsr dspartaaats or 
aganclaa. NSC contacts with General Singlaub wsri not 
unliks thoas with othsr eoncsrnsd Assrlcans who havs an' 
intarast in our foreign policy. It s h ou ld also hs noted 
that Lieutenant Colonel Worth and othsr sasbars of ths WSC 
have also bean in frequent contact with those who oppose our 
policy or who have differing views. Lieutenant Colonel 
North and others, in ths course, of their duties* have also 
net with the World Council of. Churches, the National Council 
of Churches# the American Friends Service Cossittae, and 
other organisations which havs expressed disfavor for our- 
Central American policy. 


0-7 It has baen alleged that Colonel North has b e en in close 

contact with Alvaro Kisso# a fonwr Sosora dip In s e t, who was 
a member of the Nicaraguan Development Council and also ths 
Nicaraguan Refugee Fund# and that both Colonel North and 
another member of ths NSC staff* Mr. Waltar Raymond# sat 
with Risro earlier this year to help sat up ths Nicaraguan 
Refugee Dinner which was held is April at which the 
President spoke. Were Colonel North and Mr. Raymond 
involved la helping set up this dinner? 

A-7 Lieutenant Colonel North and Hr. Raymond coordinated the 
request for Presidential involvement is ths Nicaraguan 
Rafuges Fund dinner In ths same manner that ths NSC staff 
routinaly coordinates othsr functions involving the , 
President# such as the recent appearance before ths INTERPOL 
conference. 

Q-t While Colonel North say not haws had direct contact with 

paramilitary groups such as ths Otfc# Soldier of Fortune, and 
others# it is alleged that Colonal Worth used other members 
of ths White Bouse staff# * :o include his secretary# to 
cosmunicate with these groups. De you know anything about 
that? 

A-8 This allegation is 
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quksxioww m »«m <cont>d...) 

Facilitating the Raising of Funds from Prlvttt Sources 


Q-S Ha* Colonel Forth been active with a group headed by Hr* 
Woody Jenkins of Louisiana known an the Prlenda of the 
Americas and hash* aaalntad thle group Is obtaining 
transport for goods which they have provided to Hlcaraguas 
refugees? 

A-» Friends of the Americas Is a reputable, private,, voluntary 
organisation providing humanitarian assistance to Hlcaraguas 
refugees. Our contacts with Friends of the tea r less have 
been the same as those maintained with Knights of Halts, the 
Knights of Columbus, Project Hope, and other humanitarian 
organisations committed to easing human suffering. He 
assistance has been provided to this or other groups in 
obtaining transportation. 


CaflDEKtlAL - 
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Q-l The Associated Press rsportsd that three foreign countries 
ease to the White House in July 1914 end offered to provide 
essistsace to the contres but without say quid pro quo* Is 
that true? 

A-l Mo. 


Q-2 The Hicsraguen freedom fighters, is the last two months, are 
reported by the U.*. Embassy, Tegucigalpa, to hove received 
a large influsr of funds and equipment with some estimates of 
their value reaching as high as $14 million or more. Do yen 
know where they have obtained this assistance? 

A—2 Mo. 


Q-l Why was it necessary to have someone from the National 
Security Council staff in touch with the various contra 
groups? Couldn't this have been better handled in Central 
America by State Department representatives by CZA personnel 
who could have certainly maintained contact for the purposes 
of collecting information, which is what Deputy Press 
Secretary Speaker implied was the reason for Colonel North's 
contact? 

A-3 The statutory function of the National Security Council is 
to advise the President with respect to the integration of 
domestic, foreign, and defense policies related to the 
national security of the United States. The Council has the 
responsibility to assess and appraise the objectives of the 
United States on matters of common interest to the 
departments and agencies of the government, and to make sueh 
recommendations and such reports to the President as it 
deems appropriate or as the President may require. It is 
the responsibility of the NSC staff to facilitate this 
process. Thus, it follows that NSC staff members must be in 
contact with a wide range of groups, movements, and 
individuals who are affected by our policies. 


JMSffHfc- 
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AMSWEJIS TO ULATZD QOSSTIONW (Coat'd...) 


0-4 Tha Washington Pot roportod (29 Aug 99) that according* to 
loaders of Silura, the mole coalitioa of the Indiana 
fighting the Sandiniato govemsent, Control Xntolligonco 
Agoncy* personnel brokered two agreements this year on how 
the insurgent groups should divide supplies which had been 
privately raised. TO your knowledge, was the CIA involved 
is brokering this agreement? Was any NSC official? Any 
other O.S. official? 

A-4 As indicated above, we have actively encouraged e broad, 
based political unity mov eme n t within the Nicaraguan 
democratic opposition. The opposition includes the various 
Indian and Creole factions — now unified as KISAW — headed 
by their newly elected coordinator, Wycliffe Diego. 

However, the Washington Post (29 Aug 99) article to which 
you made reference is without basis in fact. 


Q-5 You have been quoted as saying that the role of the NSC . 
staff was to collect information and to offer encouragement 
to the contras. How do you distinguish between that and the 
provision of advice and assistance in raising funds? 

A-5 I believe that my briefing to your committee on 

September 10, adequately explained how r distinguish between 
collecting information and offarlng encouragement end the 
issues of edvlce, assistance, and fund raising. 


Q-6 Why didn't you come to the Congress when this relationship 
began end inform ua that thare would be high-level contacts 
taut they were for the purpose of Collecting information and 
keeping the faith*? 

A-6 My eoafidance of full compliance with the law and the 

absence of any other reporting requirement obviated need for 
such contact. 
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October 1, 1985 


The Honorable Robert C. McFarlane 
Assistant to the President for 
National Sacurlty Affairs 
Tha Vhlta Housa 
Washington, O.C. 20500 

Daar Bud: 

Both of us want to thank you again for oaatlng with us 
and discussing tha actions allagad to hava baan undartakan 
by tha NSC staff In support of tha entl-Sandlnista lnsurgants 
In Nicaragua. Slnca our meeting, additional Information has 
baan glvan us relating to this Issua. Ua would appraclata 
your rasponsa to tha following allegations: 

1. Somatlma In tha Spring of 1984 Lt. Col 
North or somaona aIsa on tha NSC staff 
draftad a plan for coordinating tha 
efforts of private individuals who wanted 
to contribute to tha insurgents and that 
tha plan was briefed to tha President. 

Alternatively, such a plan was draftad 
elsewhere and presented to Lt. Col. North 
or another member of the NSC staff for 
review or approval. 

2. Major General John Slnglaub. U.S.A. (Rat.) 
was designated an unofficial contact parson 
between tha NSC and private fund-raisers. 

General Slnglaub than coordinated his fund¬ 
raising activities with NSC staff members. 

3. Contacts between General Slnglaub and Lc. 

Col. North before October 12, 1984, dealt 
with tha specifics of how to establish and 
carry-out a fund-raising campaign in support 
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N 9654 


The Honorable Hobart C. MeFar1ana 
Occobar 1, 1985 

Page cw 


of cha insurgents. with Lt. Col. North 
offering da till led advlca to Ganaral 
Singlaub, while contacts beevaan thasa 
two individuals after this date waro more 
circumspect and conslstad of General 
Singlaub'a Baking a proposal and waiting 
for signs of disapproval front Lt. Col. North. 

4. Lt. Col. North contactad the Honduran 
govamnant and arrangad resupply of the 
insurgents through Palmerola, rather than 
through Toncontln Airport. 

5. Lt. Col. North offered on occasion advlca 
to the Insurgent military officers on the 
selection of tactical targets. 
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WASHINGTON 


under provisions o* LO. I23C3 
*• by P, Rj&snr; Ncticnnl Terurity Council 


October 7, 1985 


unclassified 

co nfidential w/attachment 
Dear Senajfc tfnbergert 
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Please find attached responses to allegations convoyed in the 
October 1, 1985 letter from you. and Senator Leahy regarding 
Lieutenant Colonel Oliver North, USMC of the National Security 
Council staff. Please note that I have classified the attachment 
to preclude the unintentional disclosure of classified 
information or potential embarasament to friendly governments in 
the region. 


While I remain committed to cooperate fully with you and your 
coenittee on this matter, I am increasingly concerned that a 
continuing process which requires us to constantly respond to 
unsubstantiated allegations by unnamed individuals is 
debilitating to our overall effort to achieve a democratic 
outcome in Nicaragua. It is my sincere hope that this 
communication will suffice to put this matter to rest so that we 
can get on with the more important task of ensuring that the 
recently implemented humanitarian assistance program is properly 
administered. 


I have forwarded identical correspondence to Senator Leahy. 



Attachment 


The Honorable Dave Durenberger 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


UNCLASSIFIED 
CO N F IDE NTIAL, w/attachmei 





ALLEGATIONS AND RESPONSES 


N 9656 


■Sometime in the Spring of 1984 Lt. Col North or someone 
•iso on tha NSC staff draftad « plan for coordinating tha 
afforts of private individuals who wantad to contributa to 
tha insurgants and that tha plan was briafad to tha 
Prasidant. Alternatively, such a plan was draftad alsawhara 
and prasantad to Lt. Col. North or anothar member of tha NSC 
staff for raviaw or approval." (sic) 

Response : No such plan was draftad, briafad, prasantad, or 
approvad by anyona. 


"Major Ganaral John Singlaub, O.S.A. (Rat.) was dasignatad 
an unofficial contact parson batwaan tha NSC and privata 
fund-raisers. Ganaral Singlaub than coordinatad his 
fund-raising activitias with NSC staff members." (sic) 

Response : No ona has baan dasignatad by tha NSC or any othar, 
white Housa antity as official or unofficial contact for 
privata or public or any othar hind of fundraising for tha 
Nicaraguan democratic rasistanca. 


"Contacts batwaan Ganaral Singlaub and Lt. Col. North bafora 
October 12, 1984, dealt with tha specifics of how to 
establish and carry-out a fund-raising campaign in support 
of tha insurgants, with Lt. Col. North offering data!lad 
advice to Ganaral Singlaub, while contacts batwaan these two 
individuals after this data ware more circumspect and 
consisted of Generhl Singlaub's making a proposal and 
waiting for signs of disapproval from Lt. Col. North." 

(sic) 

Rasoonsa s This statement is patently untrue. 


"Lt. Col. North contacted tha Honduran government and 
arranged resupply of tha insurgants through Ralmerola, 
rather than through Toncontin Airport." (sic) 

Responses This is not so. 


"Lt. Col. North offered on occasion advice to tha insurgent 
military officers on tha selection of tactical targets." 
(sic) 

Responses Lieutenant Colonel North did no such thing. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

w/attachmant 


Dear Senator Leahy: 

Please find attached responses to allegations conveyed in the 
October 1, 1985 letter from you and Senator Durenberger regarding 
Lieutenant Colonel Oliver North, USMC of the National Security 
Council staff. Please note that I have classified the attachment 
to preelude the unintentional disclosure of classified 
information or potential embarrassment to friendly governments in 
the region. 

While I remain committed to cooperate fully with you and your 
conaittee on this matter, I am increasingly concerned that a 
continuing process which requires us to constantly respond to 
unsubstantiated allegations by unnamed individuals is 
debilitating to our overall effort to achieve a democratic 
outcome in Nicaragua. It is my sincere hope that this 
communication will suffice to put this matter to rest so that'we 
can get on with the more important task of ensuring that the 
recently implemented humanitarian assistance program is properly 
administered. 

I have forwarded identical correspondence to Senator Durenberger. 



Attachment 


The Honorable Patrick Leahy 
Vice Chairman, Senate Seleet Committee 
on Intelligence 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


UNCLASSIFIED 

MliJHfttiif TI l w/attachment PQiJnnriiTt A I 

uuni ibHwiii 
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ALLEGATIONS AND RESPONSES N 9658 


1. "Sometime in the Spring of 1984 Lt. Col North or someone 
•ls« on th« NSC staff drafted a plan for coordinating th« 

•fforts of private individuals who wanted to contribute to 
the insurgents and that the plan was briefed to the 
President. Alternatively, such a plan was drafted elsewhsre 
and presented to Lt. Col. North or another member of the NSC 
staff for review or approval.* (sic) 

Response : No such plan was drafted, briefed, presented, or 
approved by anyone. 


2. "Major General John Singlaub, U.S.A. (Ret.) was designated 
an unofficial contact person between the NSC and private 
fund-raisers. General Singlaub then coordinated his 
fund-raising activities with NSC staff members." (sic) 

Response ; No one has been designated by the NSC or any other 
white House entity as official or unofficial contact for 
private or public or any other kind of fundraising for the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 


3. "Contacts between General Singlaub and Lt. Col. North before 
October 12, 1984, dealt with the specifics of how to 
establish and carry-out a fund-raising campaign in support 
of the insurgents, with Lt. Col. North offering detailed 
advice to General Singlaub, while contacts between these two 
individuals after this date were more circumspect and 
consisted of General Singlaub's making a proposal and 
waiting for signs of disapproval from Lt. Col. North.” 

(sic) 

Response i This statement is patently untrue. 


4. "Lt. Col. North contacted the Honduran government and 
arranged resupply of the insurgents through Palmerola, 
rather than through Toncontin Airport." (sic) 

Response > This is not so. 


5. "Lt. Col. North offered on occasion advice to the insurgent 
military officers on the selection of tactical targets." 
(sic) 

Response ; Lieutenant Colonel North did no such thing. 
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Exhibit 44 
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ikila the tkteit to ctcrjf out sanctions «i k<« eot, to of hooeledge, 

• t«i iciMl lit caittillf he* lot ilict Klecbe/Copp/North have heee 

direct if engaged — ud Hie heel eover eeat toned it), it io litctealiiij to oote 









that whan Copp ^«ilLaMd tbe boo* (Idas of Cotbn • ■ <5 hi* cohort* a* capable 
ot on lk«i( *>14 of tb* Qocba ct(«(uli| aotad that 

alaca t b«taa dltcuiiioai ba<jao a/ fllcbaal & Schaltaac, tharo baa not b**» a 
si«{U lalaaic Jihad boab throat , bi)achia<i or kidoapplatj — aatl that thorn 
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Exhibit 45A 



N 28746 

NATIONAL SICU»»T* COUNO- 

D«c«nb«r 9, 1985 


MEMO FOR ROBERT C. MCFARIJlNE 
JOHN M. POINDEXTER 


FROM: OLIVER L. NORTH!/ 


Attached art our plan* to 
data. 
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HIXT STEFS 


The ■••ting* thi* weekend with th« Iirnlii *nd Gorbanifahr v«r« 
inconclusive. Gorbanifahr refused to return to G«n«vs with our 
message that no further deliveries would be undertaken until sll 
the hostages were releesed. Gorbenifshr and the Israelis both 
believe that if hewex^t^oasssuch a message to the Iranian 
Prise Minister or^mHHft (who provide# funds for items 
delivered) — one or eore of the hoetages would be executed. 
Gorbanifahr noted that nine Hlsballah leaders had been summoned 
to Tehran on Priday and that, given the pressures inside Lebanon, 
all it would take for the hoetages to be killed would be for 
Tehran to "stop saying no." 


Much of what we decide to do la the days ahead depends upon 
whether or not we can trust Gorbanifahr. The Israelis believe 
his to be genuine. Gorbanifahr 1 s earlier gase plan delivered 
Reverend Weir. He has proposed that we "deliver something" so 
that he can retain credibility with the regise in Tehran. He 
even suggested that the weapons delivered be useful only to the 
Army or Air Force (not the Revolutionary Guards) and that they be 
"technically disabled." He urged that, if improved KAtncs were 
not feasible, to at least keep the door open by toss kind of 
delivery between now and the end of the week. He said we aust 
recognise that if TOWs are provided that they will probably go to 
the Revolutionary Guards. 


The Israelis have willingly consented to "kick^ba^^^Eganeement 
which al lows Israeli control over Gorbanifahr andj 

Israel believes strongly in using any neans to oridge 
^"TfB^^ran. Their last three governments over a four year period 
have been consistent in this theae. 


Whether we trust Gorbanifahr or not, he is irrefutably the 
deepest penetration we have yet achleye^intothecurrent Iranian 
Government. There is nothing in anjdpHHBM^Jpvhich 
contradicts what he has told us or the Israelis over the past 
several months. Much of our ability to Influence the course of 
events in achieving a more moderate Iranian Government depends on 
the validity of what Gorbanifahr has told us — and his 
credibility as one who can "deliver* on what the Iranians need. 
While it is possible that Gorbanifahr is doubling us or simply 
lining his own pockets, we have relatively little to lose in 
meeting his proposal? i.e., the Israelis start delivering TCWs 
and no hostages are recovered. On the other hand, a supply 
operation now could very well trigger results he claims. 



^O^SECWT 
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N 28748 

« 

The current situation ia ona in which information t* incomplete 
the motivation of the varioua partieipanta uncertain, and our 
oparational control tenuous in that we have had to daal 
axeluaivaly through tha Xaraalia. Tha naar tarm risk to tha 
hostages haa undoubtadly baan iacraaaad by Iranian 
arising from aarliar daciaiona to procaad with tolii ttlit ay 
tha ^iriM Ulihit lilhcUah in Laminar, 


Our greatest liability throughout haa baan lack of oparational 
control over tranaactiona with Gorbanifahr. Tha laraali contact, 
Schviamer, haa arranged dalivariaa of itama which wara not 
raqueatad by Gorbanifahr for tha Iranian military, further, tha 
tarma which ha nagotiatad ara diaadvantagaoua to tha XOf and our 
ability to raplaniah tha Xaraalia. It waa apparent, daring the 
meeting with MeFarlane, that Gorbanifahr preferred to deliver 
only itama uaaful to tha Iranian military — not tha Kavolutionary 
Guard. Daapita admoniahmenta to tha contrary, Schwimmer had' 
already arranged for tha 3,J00 TOWa aa part of tha next atapa. 

Schwimmer's arrangaaanta would have exchanged tha 3,300 TOWa for 
three hoatagas at a price which would not allow tha IDF to recoup 
expenaea, thus complicating our ability to raplaniah IDF stores. 

In short, most of tha problems with this endeavor have arisen 
because wa have baan unable to exercise oparational control over 
arrangements or their expected outcome. For example, at tha 
meeting with MeFarlane wa learned for tha firat time that tha 
Iranians want, desperately to return tha II basic HAWK miaailaa 
which ara still in Tehran. All agree that wa should only do so 
if tha in-bound aircraft has something aboard which tha Iranians 
want. At tha and of tha meeting it was agreed that wa would "get 
back" to Gorbanifah^^uiekly as to ournex^steps. Ha departed 
for Geneva to briaf^l t0 •**•<=* that 

"technical difficulties ramaTntoo^ovarcoSa before further 
deliveries can be scheduled•* 

Tha question whieh now must be asked is should we take a 
relatively small risk by allowing (encouraging) a small 
Israeli-originated delivery of TOWa and hope for the best or 
should we do nothing? If such a delivery were to take place, we 
would have to plan to replenish the Israeli stocks on a "routine" 
basis to avoid drawing attention. 
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If Wt are to prevent the death or aore of the hotti^i i B th# 
near future, we appear to have four options available: 

• Accept Gorbanifahr/Scbwiamer's game plan: 

— Stratch and replenishment to Israel over several months 
making it routina. 

— 1,100 TOIfa tit maximum risk matarially. Cost and cover 

can ba maintainad by sailing from stock to israal ovar 
time. 


If hostagas ara racovarad disclosura doesn't hurt much. 



a Alloa tha Israelis to dalivar 400-500 TONS while picking up 
II BANKS in effort to show good faith to both factions in 
Iran: 


— This could causa Iran to deliver a hostage as sign of 
cooperation, it will also serve to boost Gorbanifahr's 
reputation. 

— Israel could do this unilaterally and seek routina 
replacements. 

— This gives U.S. more breathing time (maybe!), 
a Oo nothing: 

Very dangerous since O.S. has, in fact, pursued earlier 
Presidential decision to play along wltn Gorbanifahr 1 s 
plan. f. reversal now in mid-stream could ignite 
Iranian fire — hostagas would ba our minimum losses. 


There is a fifth option which has not yet bean discussed. We 
could, with an appropriate covert action Finding, commence 
deliveries ourselves, using Sacord as our conduit to control 
Gorbanifahr and delivery operations. This proposal has 
considerable merit in that we will reduce our vulnerabilities in 
the replenishment of Israeli stocks and can provide items like 
the Xsiproved HANK (PIP II) which the Iranian Air Force wants and 
the Israelis do not have. Finally, Secord can arrange for third 
country nationals to conduct a survey of ground and air military 
requirements which is what Gorbanifahr has been attempting to 
obtain from the Israelis for nearly three months. 




Zn aarly Saptanbar, in ordar that wa not ta*a action to tarminata 
tha arms talas# tha laraalit propot ad that this procat* ba utad 
at lavaraqa to raeovar tha Aaarican cititan* haId hottaga in 
Labanon. Zt vat dacidad to tost tha validity of this proposal 
and on Saptaabar 14# tha laraalit# using chartsrad aircraft# 
dalivarad S00 TOW aittilat to Tabria# Iran. Prior to couscncin? 
this oparatioa# va cosiittad to tha laraalit that va would tall 
than raplacaaantt for tha its** thay had told and dalivarad to 
Iran. Tv© days latar Ravarand Banjaain wair was ralaatad. 
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Current Situation ; The Iranians have significant iatarast in 
continuing ISIS process. They ara uadar extraordinary military 
prassura froa Iraq and ara, by their own admission, subject to 
regular orarflights of Iranian tarritory by Soviet aircraft. 

Thay currqjitly hava no capability to daal with this affront and 
find thamselvss in an increasingly dasparata situation vis*a-via 
Iraq. Thay hava urged the Israelis, with whoa thay are in 
contact, to continue tho process which resulted in tha release of 
Benjamin Weir. 



Our continuing efforts to achieve release of tha hostagas through 
diplomatic and other means hava provan fruitless. Thera ara 
numerous indications including reports from the special 
representative of the Arehblshop of Canterbury, Terry Waite, that 
time is running out for the hostages. We are relatively 

a a _ i MIA _ _ _ M i m. »_ — j. m i „ j B ^ 4 »■£ m* .» . • 


The Iranians, who have beeiT'tir contact with the 
eognizant of the pressure being placed on their llsballah 
surrogates in Lebanon and that it is entirely likely that the 
only leverage they will have over us (the hostages) aay no longer 
be available in the near future. These Iranians, the same that 
arranged the release of Weir, have now proposed that in exchange 
for an immediate delivery of 3,300 TOW aissiles and 30 Improved 
HAWK Surface-to-Air missiles from Israel, they will guarantee: 


The release of the five Americans and one of the French 
hostages still being held. 


— No further acts Shia fundamentalist terrorism (hijackings; 
bombings, kidnappings) directed against O.S. property or 
personnel. 


There is considerable reason not to aecept this proposal. It is 
contrary to our stated policy of not making concessions to 
terrorists or those who sponsor them. It is also possible that 
such an arrangement is a •double-cross" in that the Iranians can 
not or will not release the captives as agreed. Such an 
arrangement, bartering for the lives of innocent human beings, is 
repugnant. Finally, the quantities which the Iranians wish to 
purchase will significantly degrade Israeli stockpiles and 
require very prompt replenishment. 
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U.S. Infrutu notwithstanding the undesirable nature of ouch a 
trEiictlonTit Butt bo no tad that the firat two Israeli 
objectives ara congruent with our own interests; 

A more moderate Iranian government ia aaaantial to stability 
in-tha Paraian Gulf and MidZast. 

— Such a change of govamaant in Iran ia Boat likaly to come 
about aa a conaaquanea of a cradibla military establishment 
which ia abla to withatand tha Iraqi onalought and datar 
Soviat advanturiaa/intimidation. Tha Iranian army (not tha 
Revolutionary Guard*) auat ba capabla of at laaat 
stalaaating tha war. 

— Shia fundaaantaliat tarroriaa ia a aarioua thraat to tha 
Unitad Stataa which haa long-tar* advaraa conaaquanea* for 
our intaraata and wa auat andaavor to atop ita apraad. 

— Tha ratum of tha American ho* tag a* will relieve a major 
domestic and intarnational liability •• in addition to its 
obvious humanitarian aapact. 

Tha first thraa of thaaa goal* may wall ba achiavabla •- and. tha 
fourth accruad as a subsidiary banafit — by commencing tha 
procaas of allowing tha Israali salaa aa proposad by tha Iranian 
agants in Europe. It is unlikely, however, that wa can procaad 
furthar toward tha firat thraa — and not at all on tha hostaga 
ralaaaa unlass wa allow tha procaas of dalivary to bagin. 

Discussions toward this and hava baan procaading among tha 
Israalis, Iranians and a U.S. businassman acting privataly on 
bahalf of tha USG for naarly thraa waaks. Thara ara aavaral 
indications of confidanca that an arrangamant can ba eonsumattd 
in tha naxt 10 days which would raault in tha ralaaaa of tha 
hoatagas and commencement of a procaas landing toward tha first 
thraa objectives above. Tha military situation in tha Iran/Iraq 
war and tha incraaaing prasaura on tha Hizballah in Labanon both 
point toward iaBadiata action. Thara ia also, as tha Iranian 
intarmadiarias pointedly noted last weak, a complete absence of 
any Shia fundamentalist hijackings, assassinations, hostaga 
seizures, or bombings since this dialogue began in September. 
While thara hava not baan expressed or implied threats by the 
Iranians in thaaa discussions, tha Israeli and U.S. private 
citizen participants believe that if tha currant effort is not at 
least triad, wa run tha risk of abandoning both tha longer term 
goals and tha likelihood of reprisals against us foe *leading 
them on. • These reprisals would probably taka tha form of 
additional hostaga seizures, execution of some/all those now 
held, or both. 
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WAE Iranians, the Israelis, and oor O.s. buiin#«» 

plan to pn: in' London on Saturday, December 6 to discuss 
or not to proceed with tHa aaia o£ the TOWs and HAMXs. The 
laraali government has informally told us that if thay can ba 
assured of "prompt* resupply# thay will sail tha quantities 
requested from their prapositionad war reserve. 3,300 tow* 
represents approximately half their available supplies. 

The O.S. businessman has arranged for the charter of two 
non-U.S. registered aircraft for use in the deliveries. The 
total delivery would be conducted in 5 flights fro m Tel Aviv to 
Tabrita Iran via interim airfields in Xurope prior 
■HI Bach delivery is to result in the release o^^specified 
maber of hostages. Arrangements for the interim airfields, 
overflight rights, and flight plans have been made, seme with tha 
help of the CXA. A comni cat ions code to preserve operational 
security is available for use by all parties. All aircraft vould 
be inspected by an Iranian at one of the transient locations 
between Tel Aviv and Tabris. The entire evolution is designed to 
be completed in a 34 hour period. It can be stopped at any point 
if the Iranians fail to deliver. 

The greatest operational ^security concern is that of replenishing 
Israeli stocks. The Israelis have identified a means of trans¬ 
ferring the Iranian provided funds to an Israeli Defense Force 
(IDF) account, which will bemused for purchasing items not 
necessarily covered by FNS. They will have to purchase the 
replenishment items from the O.S. in FNS transaction from O.S. 
stocks. Both the number of weapons and the site of the cash 
transfer could draw attention. If a single transaction is mors 
than $14.9 K, we would normally have to notify Congress. The 
Israelis are prepared to justify the large quantity and urgency 
based on damage caused to the ^utimvnt in storage. 



If this process achieves the release of the hostages and proves 
the credibility of the Iranian contacts in Europe, Bud McFarlane 
would then step in to supervise achieving the longer range goals, 
Additional meetings with the Iranians would be arranged to 
further our objectives without requiring such large scale salas/ 
deliveries by the Israelis. 

Approval is now required for us to take the next steps on 
Saturday. After carefully considering the liabilities inherent 
in this plan, it would appear that we must make one last try or 
we will risk condemning some or all of the hostages to death and 
undergoing a renewed wave of Islamic Jihad terrorism, while the 
risks of proceeding are significant, the risks of not trying are 
even greater. 
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Exhibit 45C 
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Exhibit 46 


UNULM55!!-!H* 


■SG Ml: BtOLI -CMl 
Tv: ■ ll'-i ••CPU! 


••• tapip *• •( ivw/M ism 


TO: IIKI --oil 






MT* flOl: Him MITI 


S«h)act: lap ivaaaaal 

44 •• Mat • laa* MAM la J«P ca taa cvrraat itita «( a((aira. It yom to aot 
b«i« ti ta Ha aocitM pit sa ilttM «al I nil capaat la pov it that cat M 
um •/« tM «aola mil Mata* it. tat taa liaa: aaciiaat aa caalt aait trip, 
if all aaat veil toaactaa la 10 April. Tits 4a ta aill dip a tap tac aaoa 
aaf ot tali? la latiap tM t^uaita 4apaail (at taa itaaa ca^aaataa. I aa ast 
aa kopatal la tali at Litpaa actiaa. Cava Mliavaa tBat tiaca la a iifiilieiit 
utaraal Batata «atM aa laaita aa aaat ttav itovit 4a aaa aa act 
caacaraaB ttat tMca tap ta a cbaaca ttat caal4 Mlp t 

Ml ttaic taa4a aa tta altar taata^aa. tat a 4tf; 



ila# aat a taat vavtavt. taat ta Caatta ta tip aat caaaaaca aac tcivata — 
tvtb tavtii aat caatataaca ttat aa aovift yat (vatic* ttca tta Caavcaat. la tta 
(aat paaca l kava taaa vacua* ttia allati# it vaa tta aaat tape avail* aaaaioa 
ta data* Ttara la *ra*t tlapair ttat aa atf (ail ta ttia atfact aat tta 
raeiataaca tapped acct. ta iaraat Mac tcata. lap tMatin vtaca va cat t»4t 
Mr taata aa a faict IMII cat taa la *aia* Pact ta tia triaata vta tava *i«aa 
12a aa (ar la tapaa ttat va eta artt*a tbla*a a*aia« hat liaa la cvaait* o«t 
aiaa* v/ tta aeaap. la (a( va tava Mvaa a/e vacua*, bate lallvarvi um UH 
ta avppliaa aat artaaacc hat tM pat la alaaat vaptp. tava tvit Diet ta 


»r«i»4cv ta v*ll tta atip (iral aat ttaa tta a/c aa a aaaaa at vaataiaia* taa 
• uact. vteta va *a altar ttat it a va c p ti* aaa aM«t l«i»ir aa pua 

taaa * tava a«vac «atat bta (ar Mlp ta ttia retard, tcliavia* taat aa vt ta 
lacliaat la talt a Mat it. Zt Mp aav M tiaa ta lata taat ciat. lap tta^itif 
vara rvyarta a aar law ta Jaaap. (ha aattacthat it aaa la tta SITU aactioa - 
it vaa a rival (laa peace) leap taa laith, tacit ,, 

tap *Mtaaaf .. 1- 
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Exhibit 46C 


uMsro 


N 4946 


•W R«ply u nota of 08/31/85 13:0# 

SOTl FROM. OLIVER NORTH 
Subject: PRIVATE BLANK CHECK 
Hopefully y° u h « v * by now ba#n informtd that LNO.'FDS safaly rvlaasad « ig ht 
Wait GaflMrt* thit avaning just befors dork 4C t.na raUgious cornmyn# <k 
P rtsillas Franklin it haadad North m attamp: to gat across tna Rjm a rj 
btfor# cha SandihJJtas tan closa m or. him A: this cc:rt to.- only li 4 D;.. : y 

wt still iuvt is ona of DEMO CRACY I NO ’ a 11 rp l ir»j_ : s__m n * ' nuQ :: ls 

ch« cr,trt 

have it out by dawn. On a saparat^butralatad matta^^ra^rtason why I askad 
to spaak to you urgently aarliar today is that Ray cailad Elliott Abrams 
regarding tha third country i_sjua. Elliott has talkad_ :o Shultz and had 
t o o r 

Elliott cailad «a and atkad 'whar^t^san^th^tona^* 1 told Elliott to do 
nothing, to sand no papars andto talk to no ona furthar about this until ha 

talks to you. Ha is saaing you pnvataly tomorrow. At this point I naad your 

halp. As you know, I hava tha accounts and tha naans by wnicn this thing naads 
to ba accomplishad. I hava no idaa what Shultz knows or doasnjt__kng^_b ut ha 
could prova to ba vary unhappy ha laarns aid 

that hat baan givan in tha past from somaona othar than you- Did RCM avar call 
Shultz? 


I am very corcamad ::::: - e jr* birurc.it ;rg j:. a: fort that r.j* . up to now, 
workad ralativaly wall. An axtraordmary amount of good has baan dona and 
monay truly is not tha thing which is most naabad it this point. What va most 
naad is to gat tha CIA ra-angagad m this affort so that it can ba battar 
managad than it now- is oy ona slightly cor.fusad Marina LtCol- Monay will aguni 
bacoma an issua in July, but probably not until mid-month. Tnara ara savaral f 
million round^o^mos^cypas of ammo now on hand and «ora (S3M) worth on tha I 
way by ship^^BBBI^Bcrltically ntadad itarns ara baing flown in from EuropaV 
to tha axpandad warahousa facility Soots. uniforms, ponchos ate. 

ara bain g purchasad locally and CaTar^w^^racaiva SSOOK for food purchasas 
by tha and of tha waak. Somahow wa wil 1 me 1 1 fv tha woundad agos of_tha_j_r ipla 
saa RR n 
biowptpasif wa ara going to do an^rung a: a 11 aoou^out^^^Tuopert in tha 
naxt faw days, and I we lova to carry tha lattar from wa ara 

going to nova on somathmg. Maanwhila, 1 wd racommand t 
talk about hew much Sat Shultz doas or ds#> know at 
so that w« ir,«a i:;y mis takas. I don't k-ow wi.o m 

knows > mcaflHnavar told AM. Ac this point I'm not s 
knows what. Halp. Warn ragar da. North 




r -> 

ca£:r pnwLwns cf CO. 12353 
’ey 2. r-7cr, i-'dScimI Ssroirity Cciiail 
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Tp. ftS'juN --CPU 

*** Reply to not* of 09/10/36 08:43 __.. 

-SECRET- W 7 4Q7 

NOTE FROM: ROBERT MCFARLANE * 70 

Subject: Anything going on?? 

I’v* had two or three Indirect quieries fro® Dave Miller and others as to 
whether I would heed up a fund raising effort for the contras. If that is what 
you really want, it seen* to me that I would do better at being a mouthpiece, 
giving speeches to groups of potential donors but I don't honestly time —at 
least until after I get this strategtic nuclear/SDI study done —to give it the 
full time that it deserves. But just let me know.when you want me to go 
anywhere to speak to anyone. In fact if it is of any value to you I will be on 
the west coast during the period October 27-29 and if it would be of any help I 
could stay for the weekend to meet with all or sundry. (I would have to do a 
speech for soae Republican in Syracuse on the 30th but would be glad to go 
back to the coast (or anywhere else). But I suggest the west coast because 
Orange county as you know is good terrain for raising money. Stay in touch. 

By the way, anything heard fro® the Persian funny farm? 




■eiJLteaJSS3— 

: - i« H.O. 
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u'iOvij. stu 



7504 


••• Reply to oete of 10/03/M 21:3* 

MOftx now: ouvn north 

subject: Hostages 

I m sadly derelict la answering **• Mil 
contact with — _ 

pick-up <^^nnfi8i^^OThaaAluMd e ^" OVMMac ' Vith 

uiiaUM* vn evo weekends i«o tn* we 

convinced each other rest we feeTTyar^pHIiag for each other's governseac*. 
He hae promised e "quick resolution to the obstscla" (i.e.. the boscages} chat 
prevents our cue gov*roseate fron entering into e "strategic relationship" 
that will allow then to end the I/.I ver "honorably." If you have a free olmite 
nest week it vd be good to get together so that you can revise the transcripts 
of the tapes we M*i^ duri ng, the sooting here and those I will echo aft er 
Monday's toting—B l^— 

the lord is willing, we (George, flick ana North) 
will be bea^nruMdsy — chough he has indicated that he would like to have 
a "follow-on" with us very soon. 

Hopefully, that weans we could have a release quickly resulting in a 
substantive discussion of the USG/IRG relationship lanedlately. If you wish, 
hob Karl - who is backstopping no here - can sake this available to you while 
I an gone. Pis forgive for oy inordinate delay in answering yr earlier notes - 
it hoc been an even aore difficult tine than usual. Re the project on CentAa, 

I agree w/ yr assesaaent - but vd like to talk v/ you further on how we can 
build a group of responsible Republicans and Denocracs which can support our 
policy AND logitlnate aon-CIA-supportable flnenciel needs of UNO (U.3. travel, 
hotels, publications, etc.). This is « real need thet la not being nee. Mo; 
on return. Varnest regards to you 4 Jonny. V/R North 


! 




^ j r t 

j ^ ^ '*/ [./ i 3 S i-ii 
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From. NSRCM --CPU 
To: N'SJMP --CPU JOHN M 

NOTI FROM: ROBERT MC FAR LANE 
SlB.tCT: Current Events 

Having been out of town for two days and maintaining the no comment line, [ 
returned today to find that Don Regan has backgrounded the weeklies and laid 
the entire problem at my feet; my idea, my management, a strict arms for 
hostages deal, nc larger agenda in mind, etc. I was cold this not by a 
journalist but by my closest friend who had been getting calls all day to the 
effect that "Bud is being hung out to dry by Don Regan." I stillhave not,, 
commented to anyone. 

But l must tell you that if this is true, I will be quite mad. This will’be 
the second lie Don Regan has sowed against my character and I won't stand for 

it. 

It might be useful to review just what the truth is. 

You will recall that when the Israelis first approached us in June '83, I 
presented the idea of engaging in a dialogue with the Iranians--no mention at 
all of any arms exchanges at aLL--and he approved it. 

We tben heard nothing until August when the Israelis introduced the 
requirement for TOVi. I told Kimche no. 

• 

They went ahead on their own but then asked that w« replace the TOWS and, after 
checking with the President, we agreed. Weir was released as a consequence of 
their action. 


POINDEXTER 


D«te and time 11. 20 ; j: j; 


C.L f\ ^>5 1 1'ieA. 


N 7501 


My next involvement was to go to London where I presented our willingness to 
open a political dialogue but that we could not participate in an arms 
transfer for hostages. Gorbanifar ranted and raved but we did not change our 
pos it ion. 


I returned to the States and debriefed the President (with Cap present, and 
Regan) that we had taken the position of baing open to a political dialogus 
once our hostages were released but not before snd ruled out an arms transfer. 
I also said that Gorbanifar was not to be tunted and recotaended that we^no 
longer carry on business with him. You wars present John. I than left the 
government. 


Some dialogue must have continued with Gorbanifar between New Year's and.April, 
notwithstanding my recommendation. In April you contacted me to go to Iran 
to open tha political dialogue. 1 did so. Once there, faced with bad faixh on 
tbeix part (not having ralaasad our people and without meetings with the” 
decision makers) I aborted the mission. 01 lie can verify all this. 


Upon my return, I debrief red the trip and once more recommended against * 
carrying on tha arms connection but waiting them out on tha political 
dialogue. 


O/ 


Now this is s far cry from tha way Regan is supposed to be reporting it John. 

I have supported the idea of the political dialogua but time and again, have 
registered my opposition to the arms deal. You know that. ^ 

If any of thasa reports of whst Regan is saying era true--they are supposed to C 

be in Time and Newsweek on Hondayit will be cause for s libel suit by me^- -jv \, 
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I u perfectly willing to carry on the no cownant approach; that je«,n S t0 ne 
to Wat sarva tha hopa of prasarving tha position of Rafsanja/u at al. But I 
won’t tolarata lias fro* Don Ragan. 

John.itmight ba usaful for ycu to try to find out fro* Don m by asking tha 
nags diractly, just what chay ara running with 1 hava mada no comment (othar 
than tha "fanciful and fictitious" line m my Clavaland Q44) and will not. 

N 7502 


Taka cara. 
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R.ply to not* U/0-/S6 20.31 


mum 


N 7500 


SCTI FROM: JOHN POINDEXTER 
Subject: Currant Evanta 
luC. I will chock with Don m tha morning. I frankly doubt chat ha did whac 
you au||*st. I had braakfait with him thia morning and ha agraad that ha would 
kaar hi* mouth ahut. 1 will saa what I can find out and will call you. I wish 
a v arybody would calm down a bit on thia. Wa have a damn good ■ to call 

uhu wa 


I will ba back in touch. 
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sort raoti- Robert mcfarunt 

S15JTCT: Good Morning 




Hjt ,5 I* 


I il ■ W'll 


N 7499 


I' ve boon out of town for two doys, os I guess you hovo coo. Aftor five months 
without ono speech, for some rooion 1 have hod co do two of chon on tho some 
doy. Both woro followed by Q&A with tho first questions being on tho Ironion 
, headlines. I replied choc I could not comment buc would welcome tho chonco co 
do so ot cha appropriate cuo in order co corrocc whet hove boon "fanciful end 
largely fictitious" scones. 


Although Carolina calls me choc I hove hod hndrads of colls, I hove refused 
oil of them end will continue to do so. I hovo bean told on very good 
authority however, choc Don Regen is beginning co bnaf on this laying cha 
whole thing ot my feet. 


I m proud of whet we hove sot in motion end believe it ooy still have some 
promise especially in the context of rescoring some stability in the 
relationship with Iron which has always been my motive os you know. Similarly 
I hove always been again st, dealing with Gorbonifor. But none of this need be a 
■ot ter of public record.I 

we ought co get 

"on with it ASAP. We hove about two months to get something accomplished before 
the tide of congressional investigations overwhelm us. It is a good story co 
tell os it stands; it con be better. 

Let's stay in touch. 


3 « 
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wit non: roiwt ttcruus* 

Subject: Strategy 
*** Forwarding not* froo SSRCM --CPUA 
To: SSJNP --CPUA JOHN H. POINDEXTER 


11 / 11/86 00:26 


N 7498 


NOTE FROM: ROBERT MCFAAUNE 
SCIjICT: Stnctiy 


- SECRET - 


understand chac wo wane to avoid focusaing a spot light on 
land that that ooana tho only defanaibls roason for continulng'to 
stocewallis to point to tho poaaibility 

that comment will increase tho risks to tho hostagts. But thoro aro 
two downsidos to taking that approach. Tho ono is that it loads >oso crodoneo 
to tho idoa that this rosily was an arms-for-hostages doal, not tho oponing of 
a larger dialogue And second, it will force us into an explanation if/when 
the hostages aro actually roloosed*-when wo may still not want to blow 


I think wo nood to recognize certain fundamentals. First, the hoecages aren't 
tho issue for us in real policy torus, nor to tho public critics nor to tho 
congress. Tho critics' interest is whether or not wo traded eras for hostages. 
Our interest is in trying to forge a broadder relationship. Neither of these 
interests are advanced by the release of the hostages. But both interests 
would be served by something promising cooing out of Iran; something to 
indicate that there nay be at least eel lowing of their attitude. That would 
lead the reston'sGreenfields and congressional critics to say "Maybe there 
really was Boosting redeeming to this after all." 

In short, I think that the only weyche only way the Administration can 
expect to come out of this with any element of credibility is for there to be 
some evidence that it was worth it to try to engage moderates in Iran. That 
car. only be demonstrated by something--soa,e statement--from Iran. We cannot 
do it from here. 

Therefore I believe it is essential that we concentrate all of our efforts on 
convincing the Iranians that there has to be some -degree of change in their 
rhetoric right away. In that vein, I drafted up some words and left them with 
ollie to be seat to Iran. 

In twM"t them, it is ay recommendation that we make it abundantly clear that 
what is at stake is not only whether oraot it will remain possible for us to 
deal with them, but also whether or not they have the possiblitiy of dealing 
with any other western leader, ttshould point out that surely Thetcher, 

Mitts rand et al are watching whether or not Reagan can survive this. If he 
doesn't the Irnaiana surely ought not expect someone else to try it. 

AS YOU WILL BCE FROM TSK STATEMENT, THEY DON'T HAVE TO SAY MUCH BUT THERE HAS 
TO be something. And it hah to get moving urgently. 

I will be in the CSIS office all day tomorrow If you want to talk shout this. 

Thanks. 
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\WSG*F«OA: NS * C A — CAUA 

To: NSTH —CUM 


NOTE rtOAj Q08CQT NCMtUHC 
<SUaj!CT> 

SUBJECT: Draft text. 

<TIIT> 

SooJ afternoon. 0*.r the course of the post vnb ouf national at ton: Ion has 
b*tn focussed upon an extremely sensitive and profoundly Important policy 
Initiative. Thus far* It hat boon partially successful and* If mo can 
recosnlaelts potential* holds enoraous proviso for strengthen!ag us Intorott 
In tho Alddlt East. It concomt our rolatlonshlp with Iran. *s unfortgnato a 
tho dlsclosuros Pave boon In putting this Initiative at risk* 1 vsnt today t 
put In porsooctlvo tho ootlvos that Insolrod It and tho rossons for ay 
ootlolso that It can* ulth dlscrotlon* bo csrrlod forward. 

It Is difficult for all of us to establish any porsooctlvo on tho events th« 
took place In Iran seven years ado- It doesn't ostch anything fn our own 
experience. And yet* neither can we allow that trauoa to paralyse us given t 
enorolty of our strategic Interests In the area-interests that have been p«. 
In serious Jeoraroy since the Iranian 'evolution. Let oe ask you to stand b* 
froo events for a oooent and consider a few fundamental facts about Iran. 
(Refer to oap). 


TO: NS FM — CPUA 


UNCLMEl 


1 ,/ 12 / 8 * 21 : 54 : 

H 19113 


Iran encoaeatses sooe of the most critical geography In the world. It sits 
between the Soviet Union and access to the Indian Ocean—access that has bet 
a Soviet objective for centuries. That also applies to Afghanistan which 
explains why the Soviet Union has Invested so ouch In an effort to doalnate 
that country and ultimately Pakistan* If they could. 

Iran•« position on the Persian Culf also qlves It a critical position froa 
which to Interfere with oil flows froa all of the Arab states that border 
It.And* 

apart froa geography* Iran's own oil deposits are critical to tho long tori 
health of the International econoay. 

for all these reasons* It Is very puch In our Interests to watch for change: 
within Iran that sight offer hope for a return to a aeasure of stability In 
our relationship. 9ut until last year* nothing of very ouch proolsed occurec 
Quite the contrary. 

Indeed we have had bitter and enduring dlsagreraents that exist today* At tf 
heart of our dlsagreeoents Is Iran's sponsorship of International terrorise 
against Americans and other western nations. This Iranian violence has been 
devoted to expelling us all free the Piddle East, fe cannot tolerate that. < 
Interests In the Piddle East—Indeed those of all countries—are vital, we 
cannot allow ourselves to be forced out of the Piddle Cast. At the same tint 
we seek no territory or other Influence In Iran. We accept the Iranian 
revolution and do not seek to roll It back. In sum* our Interests are 
compatible with theirs. We are ready to determine whether .we can find a way 
live and let live. 
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\«SG MOO: NS»C» — CPUA TO: NS/H — C*UA 11/12/86 22: 12J5< 

To: NS/M —CPU* 


HOT £ MO*: AOBEPT HCFA*L»NE 
< SU9J 5 CT> 

SUBJECT: ContInustlon on Xr. 
<TtIT> 


UNCtASSIRF 


H 19115 


HWlth these thought* In olnd* w* were rtceotlvt when, last year# v* v*re 
alerted to tha possibility of establishing a political dialogue with Iranian 
official*. Aftar osny falsa start* «her* other such approach** had proven 
without sarlou* purposes# vt took particular pains to validate th* legltloacr 
of those Involved. Sut after eihaustlve effort had conflroed the authority of 
those Inovlved and I should say# after they had placed theoselves at 
consldarabla risk# «e decided to take respond, from th* beginning our purpos« 
was clearly eaoressed. 

Me stated that although M * could loaglne engaging In a dialogue# that had 
very fundaeental dlsagreeoents with ctranlan policy# oost loportantly with 
their suoport of terrorise and the holding of our hostages, clearly no 
progress could be oad* or even consdlered until they were released and Iran 
cessed Its terrorist attacks. 

Not long after th* eschanges began at a staff level# It becaoe apparent thst 
our Interlocutors were Indeed leqltloate for they w*r* able to direct concre 
actions on which we Insisted to Include the release of hostages and the 
cessation of further such actions. It also becaoe very clear that by doing s< 
they hao stloulated considerable Infighting aoeng other factions within Iran 
It was apparent that those with whoo we were dealing faced certain risks and 
needed support If they were to bo able to carry on and broaden their 
constituency within Iran. 


1 




ey 
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MC«PC*> 

PSC MOP: NS*C«* —CPU* TO: NS FH — CPU A 11/12/16 22:20:41 

T«| NSFH —CPU* 


w 19116 

SUBJECT: Contlnutalton II 
Tt*T> 

• nd to the stiff level contacts continued Into the soring of this year by 
which tlee we hedlald down certain fundamental requlreoents—notably the full 
release of all our hostages. Based upon the aaturlng of confidence—elbelt 
with cleer disagreements—we sought to elevate the level of contacts to 
decision others and a nesting wasarrsngtd In Tehran. 1 ashed ay foraer 
national security advisor to undertake this olsslon and gave hla very oipllclt 
Instructions. These were to go to Iran and ooen a political dialogue* asking 
clear with full force our basic dlsagrveaants with thea and to say that while 
we were open to a dialogue It could not be carried forward without the prior 
elease of our hostages. 

The talks took place over the course of four days. They were conducted In a 
civil fashion. At their conclusion our delegation departed. Since then the 
dialogue has continued and step by step progress Is being aade.WIth flraness 
and d evotlon to principle we can continue to sake progress. 

All of this has Involved great sensitivity for those Involved. But over tlae 
they have eanaged to strengthen theaselves to a position of being able to 
engage In aore serious acts. There Is no question but that ve could not have 
reached this level had thelnltlatIve been eioosed earlier—Indeed It Is 
veryruch at risk today. The point Is that I aust face the responsibility of 
taking advantage of opportunities that hold proalse of laproving our security 
but when they Involve a fundaaental reorientation of another countries basic 
policies; absolute secrecy Is required. There Is aeole precedent In our 
history for this kind of sensitive dlploeacy and It has been fully accepted by 
ay Cabinet. 


1 . 


NOTE MOP: ROBERT NCFARLANE 
SUBJECT) 


UNCLASSffti 
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JOHN . 1 . POINDEXTER 


\ NOTE FROM: ROBERT MCFARLANE 
yUBJtCT: Perspective 


UNCumtfiEr 


N 7496 


Jenny and t in leaving today to go to Chicago to aao Melissa perform in • 
play. Z will also ba giving a spaach bafora tht Simon Vaisanthal cantar for 
tha study of terrorism ( 1 think tha V.P. is also apaaking thara tonight). 


But bafora leaving I wanted to write down soaa preliminaries on what wa ought 
to aitpaet bora at hoaa and abroad in tha days ahead. 


It is difficult to know whether or if so, whan, public opinion can ba altered 
hero at hoaa. I think time probably ia on our aids, conditioned upon whether 
soaa thing adverse happens in Iran with tha "good guys." But 1 don't think wa 
noad ba too pessimistic. Remember tha other side had tan days to build the 
case in tha public cind against ua and wa have only just begun to fight back. 
For vhst it is worth, I received a five-oinute standing ovation whan 1 laid 
out tha whole story bafora tha Young Prasident's Organisation audience. It has 
a vary broad cross section of successful young, but soall businessmen and is 
about evenly split between Demoa and Republicans. 


And even among journalists, I have found that the more I explain tha more they 
begin to understand that this ia not as superficial as they have portrayed it. 

A major problem we face is that, quite apart from its substance, it is a 
vehicle for beating the President. So that motive will drive Democrats on the 
Mill into a frensy. I think we need to work against -that in a rather careful 
way. For example, 1 think the President's tone toward the Hill generally ought 
to be to reach out and seek cooperation. Any other approach will be suicidal. 
They control both houses. 1 f he is serious about trying to accomplish 
something, he will need to try to build a core of Demos who will support. In 
tedep'o radio speech, I sensed shot perhaps Pat believes it is hopeless end 
has urged e strategy of running against the pattisan demos in ,'4t« That is 
irrasponsibla and I think, also bad politics, for Republicans are not yet a 
majority-we will need demos to win in 'BS. So point one is that the 
President's public remarks toward the Hill ought to conciliatory, not 
confrontational on all issues, not just this one. I am inclined to think that 
he O'cght to try to get a small group of Senators with integrity down to visit 
on this issue. The V.F.'s advice would be good on this. But a small group to 
incladm Jobs Stennls, Lloyd Bmntaen, maybe Peter Rodino and a few Republicans 
of similar credentials (e.g. Coldwater--after soma softening up by na--Tower) 
and talk deliberately about the big picture. Now that may be basically wrong 
John. Your stress on how the President was preoccupied with the 
hostages—which is astonishing--might lead him to put tha emphasis on that and 
lead people to the wrong conclusion. You ara the beat Judga. 


Apert from the President, I think it le aeaentlal that we have a 
muni rsrlTTT |M plan which deals with the editorial boards as wall as that 
leading print and elactroale Journalists (although ruling out thoee who ara 
clearly lrretrlvable). And it ought to he e pro-active strategy. Wa cannot 
plead tha aenaltlvity, although it batter preserves the policy potential of 
tha enterprise. Because tha simple truth is that unless wa make a batter cate 
them tha opposition, tha policy potential will ba overwhelmed by new 1 m 
anyway sod we end up in the seme place. And I also believe that if we believe 
what we say--chat thara really le e circle of eaneibla people in Iran, that 
they toe moat ba brought to the awareness— by s long Uttar to thorn or by a 
thorough explanation in a meeting—that wa ate both of ua at a moment of 


i • .• ; v. 
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truth If va are to carry chi* forward it will taka soma performance from them 
in way* that only thay can judge but chat wa cannot avoid laying out the wdola^o 
thing hart. N / 47/ 

If chat is cha way va dacida to go--and I will abida by whatavar you and tha 
Prasidanc decide*-then I balaiva I can halp by baing vary activa but not 
nacataarily visibla (although I don't oppost that) with aditonal board* and 
in ona-on-ona saiaions with Goldvater, Bantaan, Folay, Murtha, maybe Nunn, 

Lugar ate. But va cannot, I rapaat cannot, hunker down on this and tha 
Iranians muse ba cold that. Thay may vary wall jump ship right away-*I expect 
that that is likaly--but thay ara not without vulnerabilities Wa ai aht ba . 
able to influence chair thinking by aakingJJick Walters to go sea 
asking hi* to weigh in with tha Irnaians gats along with thaa 

give ifega so»a solid hard experience 1 Ho might 

send to see them. 1 

A final comment. I lived throught Watergate John. Well-meaning people who were 
in oe the early planning of tha communications strategy, didn't intend to lir 
but ultimately came around to it. I don'p know how Regan will tend. He might 
choose two courses; either to push it off on someone outside the Whits House, 
which is fine with me, or he might go ahead with a "sell it on its merits" 
strategy. If the latter is the course followed, it must not be 
confrontational, but open and candid. 

Tha judgments made on this and other matters in the next four or five days 
will be crucial. I will ba glad to talk about whan I return from Chicago on 
Tuesday if you wish. 


cc: SSAGK --CPUA ALTON G. KIEL 
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/IXANIM CONTACTS AMO THE AMERICAN HQSTAers 


rron the earliest month* following the Islamic revolution in 
Iran, the U.S. Government h«* Attempted to reestablish official 
contact with that government in order to discuss strategic 
developments in that critical pert of the world and to try and 
reestablish a constructive working relationship. Even before 
President Reagan- came to office the U.S. Government agreed to 
expand security, economic, political, and intelligence 
relationships at a pace acceptable to Tehran. In the fall of 
1979, the U.S. undertook three secret aisslons to Tehrant 



When these meetings and the secret November 1, 1979 meeting in 
Algiers, between Brzezinski and Prime Minister Bazargan, became 
public in Iran, they precipitated the takeover of the U.S. 

Embassy by radical elements and led to the resignation of the 
Bazargan government. These events have adversely Influenced 
Iran's subsequent willingness to engage in any direct contact 
with the USG. 

Despite mutual difficulties involved in re-evtfblishing normal 
relations, our strategic Interests in the Persian Gulf aendate 
persistent efforts on our part to try to establish a dialogue. 

In this regard, it is notable that only a few major countries 
do not have relations with Iran -- Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, 

Israel, South Africa, and the United States. Even Iraq continues 
to have diplomatic relations with Iran. 

Iran, the key to a region of vital importance to the west, is 
increasingly threatened by growing Soviet military and political 
Influence along its border* and Inside Its territory. Over the 
course of tho lest two years, the Soviets and their surrogates 
have moved actively to gain influence in the Gulfs 

— Tho Soviets believe that once XhJSlni dies, they will have 
en excellent opportunity to influence the formation of a 
government la Tehran which serves Soviet strategic.interests 




la the area. 


TOTIKUT 
OacTHilfyi OAM 
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-- Communist nations have become principal arms suppliers to 
Iran — mehinq Iran 'dependent on this sourco of supply in 
contending with an increasinqly threatening Iraq. This 
loads us to tho conclusion that tha Soviets nay vail be 
attempting to pursue their own revolution in Iran. That is, 
by fueling both sides in the conflict* the Soviets could 
well encouraqe a disastrous 'final offensive* by Iran that 
would precipitate a political disintegration in Iran, 
leaving a power vacuum which the Soviets could exploit. 
Specifically, the Communist influence in Iran stasis from? 



Moreover, Soviet daiLjns in Afghanistan, pressure on Fakistan, 
and actual crospbordef strihei in Iren free Afghanistan have made 
reopening a strategic dialogue Increasingly important. 



TOP StCRgf 
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ja short# tho Soviets vers fer better petitioned to slgnificanti«* 
Improve their Influence in the region in IMS when v« vtrt “ 
presented with tn opportunity to open • dialogue with ir«n. j n 
deciding to exploit this opening, we evelueted previous efforts 
through nore convent ions 1 chsnnels which hed not succeeded. 

Since ISIS# verlous countries heve aide overtures to the u s 
Xrs^l^sneffor^t^stimulet^dirtc^contifit. a 

I About two years seoTsenior Irsmen 
apparently decided thet some accommodation with the u.s. w«s 
necessary. However* internal splits and debates aade it dif'ieui# 
for them to respond to these overtures. ~ 


Numerous individuals and private parties have likewise attempted 
to bo helpful as interaedieries in establishing conlact in Iran 


or in seeking Iranian i 

i.iU mu■ lsi 


UMtsi 



J In 1915, a private American cltlsen (Michael l+Chm was 
| approached by a representative of the Israeli government (David 
I Hioche)* who reported that they had established a liaison 
relationship with an Iranian expatriate (Manuchehr Ghorbenlfar) 
in Europe who sought Israeli help in establishing contact with 
tho 0.8. Government. In acknowledging the need to demonstrate 
the bonafides of the offieialo involvod, he (Ghorbanifar) 
indicated that his sponsors 0 in Tehran could also help to 
rosolve the American hostage situation in Seirut. 

The Israelis analysed this intermediary's background exhaustively 
in order to velldate his legitimacy. This analysis lad than to 
have extremely high confidence in his standing and genuine 
relationship to the highost Irsnisn officials, based in l«r?a 
part upon the Israeli evaluation and in recognition of the clear 
U.S. Interest in e dialogue that Bight* over time, lead to the 
moderation of Iranian policies* the U.S. established an indirect 
contact with tho Iranian intermediary in aid-1915* through the 
private U.S. eltisen and a senior Israeli official. These 
contacts were established through tho national Security CounciL 
/ v. staff with the full knowledge of appropriate Cabinet officers. 

7 ^* Prom tho very first meeting with tho Israelis and tho rranun, 1 
^ was emphasised that the U8G could not proceed with direct contac 
C* 1 unlese Iran renounced terrorise ao an inotrument of state policy 

V *^ s 
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In June of ISIS, in tho midst of the WA-14? hijacking, the 
Israeli officials in dlraet contact with tho Iranian txpstrUte 
asked him to uao his influence with senior Iranian officisii to 
obtain tha rslsasa of tha hijacked passengers. Two days after 
this approach, four Americans held separately from the rest of 
the hijacked ausongers were frte<U*niL£lirna d over to Syr ian 
authorities. j 1 i s 

Speaker fcafsaff^lAi, who was travailing m tha aid-east at the 
time, and Iranian foreign Minister Velayati both intervened with 
the captors. Rafsanjani, in his speech on November 4, 1996, for 
the first tiao publ icly acknowledged his role in this matter. 

In {fSftember of 19g£^ the laraelis advised that they were close 
to d bMtt v iiiv g c - OT ea»through in their contact with Iran and would 
proceed unless ve objected. It io important to note that the 
U.9. had Ion? been bwere of loreoli efforts to maintain discreet 
l* contact with Iran and to provide Iran with assistance in its war 

( with Iraq, Despite long-tora O.S. efforts to convince the 
Israelis to desist l Israel continued to provide limited military 
and Industrial technology to Iran. The (JSC judged that tha 
Israelis would persist in these secret deliveries, despite our 
9 objections, because they believed it to be in their strategic 
^tjterests. f 

On August 22, IMS, the U.S., through the O.S. citizen intar- 
medlery, acqulesed in an Israeli delivery of military supplies 
r (SOI TOVs) to Tehran. He were subsequently informed that the 
delivery had takan place at the end of August, though we were not 
aware of ths shipment at the time it was made. O.S. acquiescence 
in this Israeli operation was based on a decision at ths highest 
, level to esplolt eaisting Inrooli channels with Tehran in an i 
j effort to eetablleb aa Aeoricaastratef ic dialogue with the f / 
Iranian govern****. - 1 

On Ssptsabar 14, ISIS, Reverend lenjamTn Heir was released in 
Seirut by tho Islamic Jihad Organisation. This release w«s 
preceded by an intense effort on the part of Hr. Terry wait#, the 
Special toilssary of tho Archbishop of Canterbury. To this date, 
Mr. Waite remains tha onlv^J fastamer to aver meet directly with 
the Lebanese k i dnappers 

On October 4, 1909, Islamic Jihad announced that it had ’executed' 
Seirut Station Chief willies luekley in retaliation for the 
October 1 Israeli air raid on tlO installations in Tunis.. This 
announcesttnt led to a series of Notings in Europe among tha O.S. 
(CIA and NSC), Israeli, and Iranian intermediaries. In these 
meetings, the Iranians indicated that, while their ability to 
influence tho BUballah was waning, the Rlsballeh had not killed 
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•uckleyi he had In fact died several nentht earller of natural 
causas. Ha hava slnca substantiated this Information in debriefs 
of Father Jenco and Dav*d Jacobian, both of whom indicate that 
•uckley probably dlad on Juno 3, 1913 of pnamaonla-llka symptoms. 

tn lata November 1913. tha Israolis, responding to urgent 
ontreatlas from tha Iranians, provided 19 bade HAWK sissllas to 
Iran In order to improve the statle defenses around Tahran. Tha 
Israeli delivery of HAWK sdceilas raised 0.8. eonearna that we 
could well be croating misunderstandings In Tehran and thereby 
jeopardising our objective of arranging a direct meeting with 
high-level Iranian officials. These missiles were subsequently 
returned to Israel in February 1986. with 0.8. assistance. On 
December 6-1. 1983. the National Security Advisor met (in London) 
with the Israeli official and the Iranian contact to make clear 
the nature of our interest in a dialogue with Iran. At this 
meeting. Hr. Ncrarlane stated that our goals were as follows* 


Oevlsing a formula for re-establishing a strategic 
relationship with Tehran. 

Ending the Xran-Xraq War on honorable terms. 

Convincing Iran to cease its support for terrorism and 
radical subversion. * 

Helping ensure the territorial intagrlty of Iran and 
coordinating ways in which we might counter Soviet 
activities in the region. 


Mr. Mcrarlane made clear that a western dialogue with Iran would 
be precluded unless Irg* was willing to use its influence to 
achieve the release of Vaster* hostages in Selrut. He also made 
dear that wa could not and would not engage in trading arms lor 
hostages. 

On JanuaryP^t 1986. the President approved a covert action 
Findine directing that th« intalligonco community procood with 
special activities aimed at accomplishing the goals set forth 
above. In accord with eatant statutes, the President directed 
that tha Director of Control Intelligence rode-frf&Tfrom reporting 
the rinding to the appropriate eesmdttecs of the Cong 4 ess until 
reasonably aura that tho lives of those carrying out tho 
oporatlon (both 0.8. and foreign} would not be in jeopardy. 


On February 9-7, 0.8. officials (NSC and CIA| 
rapresantativa of the Xsraall Print Hinistr 
aenior-lavel Iranian official 
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■ Mtin Germany. At this nesting, the Iranians agrsed 
thatTiftha use would provide TOM weapons to Iran, they would, 
in turn, provide tame to the Afghan Mujahideen. The u.S. agreed 
to explore this potaibility and, working with the Itraelis, 
eatablithed the following mechanise for transfer of the weapons: 

— The Iranian intermediary (Chorbanifar) would deposit funds 
in an Israeli account. 

— The Israelis would transfer funds to a sterile U.s.- 
controlled account in an overseas bank. 


— Using these funds, the CIA would covertly obtain materiel 
authorised for transfer from U.S. military stocks and 
transport this to Israel for onward movement to Iran. 

Using the procedures stipulated above, funds were deposited in 
the CIA account in Ceneva on February 11* 19M and on February 14 
1,000 TOWs were transported to Israel for prs-positioning. The 
TOWs were off-loaded and placed in a covert Israeli facility. 

On February 19-21, U.S. and Iranian officials (NSC and CIA)'-met 
again in Germany to discuss problems in arranging a meeting among 
higher-level officials. At this meeting, the O.S. side agreed to 
provide 1,000 TOWs to Iran as a clear signal of O.S. sincerity. 
This delivery was commenced on the morning of February 20 and 
completed in two transits to Tehran on February 21. 


On Kerch 7, U.S. (CIA and NSC) and Israeli representatives met 
with the Iranian Intermediary in Faris to determine whether iny 
further progress was possible in arranging for a high-level 
meeting with O.S. and Iranian officials. During these meetings, 
the intermediary emphasised the deteriorating economic situation 
in Iran and Iranian anxieties regarding Increasing Iraqi military 
altsell»tn **+ 




The escalation of tension* with Libya, leading up to the April® 
strike, prevented further dialogue from taking placa until the 
Iranians urged the intermediary (Chorbanifar) to accalarata the 
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e-spelT', H* tflJJI KIC * 
him it Eut*r* *t th€ end 01 hpm 
ii m &l e«f_ ru Lubl Uty 


• ((ert In late April, 11l«. At that point, tho Irinim expatriate 
advised us that tho leadership in Tehran was prepared to commence 
a aacrat dialogue with tha Unitad Stataa along tha linaa of our 
aatabliahad goals. Mo ballava that tha ila^i vara stimulated 
to contact tf trn L 17 »tri*r *! hostage Peter 

'. nuiuuM ftt m 

Ubra 


laaad on aaauraneaa that va could at last naat !aca with 

top-level Iranian official!, on Hay IS, tha tt*4id*r\ authorised 
a aacrat mission to Tehran by former national Security Adviser 
McTarlane, accompanied by a CXA annuitant, CXA communicator's, 
members of tha NSC staff, and tha Israeli and Iranian ineyr. 1 
tors. In order to ensure operational security, tha trip was made 
from Israel, coincident with tha delivery of a pallet of spare 


parts for Iranian defensive weapons systems (HAWK spare electronic 


parts!. At th 
documentation 




leciflc request of the Iranians, 
■ was obtained from the CIA. 


alias foreign 


In the course of tho four-day (Hay 25-21) visit, Itngthy meetings 
were held with high-level Iranian officials, the first direct 
contact between the two governments in over six years. Hr. 

Mcfarlane and his team were able to establish the basis for a 
continuing relationship and clearly articulate our objectives, 
concerns, and intentions. The group was also able to assess 
firot hand the internal political dynamic in Tehran and the 
effect of the war which Iran clearly can no longer win. using 
Preoldontioliy approved Terms of teference (Tab A), which had 
been reviewed and approved by appropriate CabLnet officers, 
HcPorlono emphasised that our interest in Iran transcended the 
hostages, but the continued detention of hostages by a Lebanese 
group philosophically aligned with Iran prevented progress. 

During the viait, Mr. Hcfarlano made clean 


that we fundamentally opposed Iranian efforts to axpal ua 

froa tho Kiddle tasty 


— that wo firmly opposed their use of terrorise 
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— that we accepted th*ir revolution and did not seek to 
reverse iti 

•• that wo had numtrous othar disagreements involving regional 
polieiaa (l.e., Lebanon, Nicaragua, ate.), but sight also 
find araaa of coemon intarast (i.e., Afghanistan) through 
dialogua. 

During thasa maatings, both sidas usad tha opportunity to detail 
tha obstaclaa to implementing a stratagic ralationchip between 
tha two countrias. Zn addition to tha points notad abova, Hr. 
HcFarlane emphasised tha political problems caused by Iranian 
involvement in the hostage issue. Tha Iranians objected to tha 
USC embargo on U.f. military supplies already paid for plus the 
continued USG blocking of Iranian assets in the U.S. f even after 
U.S. courts had ruled in their favor. During the course of thasa 
meetings, the Iranian officials admitted that tMy could not win 
the war, but wore in adUlemna in Tehran over how to and tha 
conflict given tha need to present an Iranian 'victory* before it 
could be concluded. They emphasised that the original aggrassor, 
Saddam Hussain, must be removed from power in order for the war 
to and. Mr. McParlana concluded tha visit by summarising that 
notwithstanding Iranian intarast in carrying on with tha dialogue, 
w« could not proceed with further discussions in light of their 
unwillingness to exert tha full weight of their influence to 
cause the release of the hostages. 

On June 10, Majlis Speaker lUfsanjsni, in a speech in Tehran made 
guarded reference to Iranian interest in improved relations with 
the U.S. On July 2(, Father Lawrence Jenco was released in the 
Bekka Valley and found his way to a Syrian military checkpoint. 

On August 3, three pallets (less than >i planeload) of electronic 
parts for Iranian anti-aircraft defenses (HAWK missile sub¬ 
components) arrived in Tehran (from Israel). 

Zn early August 19M, the contact with the Iranian expatriate 
began to focus exclusively on the willingness of the USC to 
provide military assistance to Iran in exchange for hostages and 
we sought to estsblish different channels of coiranunication which 
would lead us mors directly to pragmatic and moderate elements in 
the Iranian Merarachy. In mid-August, a private American 
cltisen (MGEH Richard Socord, U3AF IRat.]) acting within the 
purview of t he January Covert Action Finding, madecontact in 
Surope with relatlv a 'fcf TJ k S S of 

senior Iranian of ficial (Bafeanjadl). With the assistance of the 
CZA, this Zranlaa was brought covertly to Washington for 

detailed dloeuasiomi. We judged this effort, to be useful in 
establishing contact with e elosa confident of the men judged to 
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be the meet influential end pragmatic political figure in Iran 
(lUfsanjanl) . These diseuaaions reaffirmed the bane objectives 
of tha U.S. in seeking a political dialogue with Tehran, wa also 
provided intelligence dasigned to discourage an Iranian offensive 
and contribute to an Iranian decision to negotiate an and to tha 
war. 

Through August, September, and October 1919, numerous additional 
masting* ware hold in furope batvaan U.S. rapraaantativas and tha 
naw and Iranian contacts. During tha October IS, 19M meeting in 
Frankfurt, Germany, the U.S. side, as in the past, insisted that 
the release of the hot tapes was a pre-requisite to any proqress. 
Tha Iranian urged th ej_we taka a no re active roi# 

in support "fer tha AighJITreiHi sin 



On November . 

David Jacobsen was driven to a point near tha bid American 
tmbassy compound in West Beirut. The U.S. Massy in east Beirut 
immediately dispatched an embassy officer to Hast Beirut to pick 
up Nr. Jacobsen. 

It is now apparent that persistent U.S. efforts to establish 
^contact with Iran have probably enacerbatad the power struggle in 
Iran between pragmatic elements (led by Aefsanjeni) and more 
radical factions (under the overall sponsorship of Ayatollah 
Mentaserl). In late October, radical supporters (of HonteierU 
revealed the (Bafeenjeni) contact with the USG end the terms of 
the contact. In order to defend himself egelnet charges of 
colluding with the USG and t* preserve e degree of e °* 

both parties, Majlis Speaker ftafsaajanl provided a highly 
fabricated version of tho Nay IMS NcFarlane mission in hie ^ 

..._ tnn ocrocT ) u , 
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November 4 eddreee to the mahi. Moderate Iranian political 
leaders apparently now feel eonatrainad to tattla their internal 
political problems before proceeding with the U.S. relationship. 
The revelations in Tehran regarding the HcParlane mission are 
demonstrable evidence of the internal power struggle. The 
October ISIS arrest of radical leader Mehdi Raehemi, * close 
confidant and son in<*law of Aytollah Montaxari, for acts of 
terrorise and treason has.caused further Internal conflict. 
Resolution of the Lebanon hostage situation Is also complicated 
by waning Iranian influence in Lebanon due in to financial 

constraints and the feet that tAe tiiyan* are euiruJJae 
wit* »-■ llxpjUafr 


Hidt r*m i:=ti rn* 1 i If ilreiti so 

■ ttiftdinc piibiHilt in the Meatern m&l** the Iranians continue 
to ulAuin direct contact with the tli£ and met aga in in Geneva 
on November f-lOwith NSC and CIA represe ntat iv es. 


It is important to note that since the initiation of the USG 
contact with Iran there has been no evidence of Iranian ?overn* 
sent complicity in acts of terrorise against the U.S. we believe 
that the September-October kidnappings of Messers. Reed. Clcippte. 
and Tracy were undertaken in an effort to undermine the nascent 
U.S.-Xranian strategic dialogue and exacerbate the internal 
Iranian power struggle _aoalnst the moderate faction wi th which we 
have been in contac 


trary to speculative reports that these heatayea 
Were taken in order to atioulate the acquisition of mere ana. 
they ware moat likely captured in order to prevent the very 
rapproeehment with Iran we are seekiny. 


I?” 
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Throughout this process, tho USC hot acted within the Units of 
established policy and in eoaiplianee with all U.S. law. The 
shipment of 2*001 TOWa and 239 HANK missile parts was undertaken 
under the provisions of a covert aetion finding. 

In support of this rinding and at the direction of the President 
the CIA provided the following operational assistance: 

— Sterile overseas bank accounts for financial transactions*. 

— A secure transhipment point for the dispatch of U.S. 
military items from the O.S. 

— Transhipment of solitary items from the U.S. to Israel. 

— Communications and intelligence support for the meetings 
with Iranian officials and the HcParlane trip to Tehran in 
May. 

-- Cleared meeting sites in Europe for meetings with Iranian 
officials. 

— Alias documentation for O.S. and foreign officials for 
meetings in Europe and Tehran. 

The weapons and materiel provided under this program are in no 
way adequate to alter the balance of military pov e&^nor the 
outcome of the w ar with Iraq. ThsY- have, however 

u I, .n rated the o.s. commit* 

ment to Iranian territorial integrity. rurther, U.S. efforts 
over the last IS months have had tangible results on Iranian 
policy: 

— The Rafsanjanl/Velayati intervention on behalf of the TWA 

• •47 passengers (June IMS). 

— Iranian direction that the hijacked Pan Am 173 could not 
leave Karachi for Iranian territory. 


-- The release of three American and two french hostages. 

It should alee be noted that the U.S. arms embarao notwithstand¬ 
ing, West European nations have provided S500 million a year in 
military equipment to Iran* Most of these transfers were accom¬ 
plished with government knowledge and/or acquiescence. 
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0,3./IRANIAN CONTACTS AND THE AMERICAN HOSTAGES 


From the earliest months following the Islamic revolutio 
Iran, the U.S. Government has attamptad to reestablish official 
contact with that government in ordar to discuss strategic 
developments in this critical part of tha world and raconstruct a 
working ralationship. Evan bafora President Reagan came to 
offica tha U.S. Government agraad to try to axpand security, 
economic, political, and intalliganca relationships at a paca 
accaptahla to Tehran. In tha fall of 1379, tha U.S. undertook 
three secret missions to Tehran> 

September 1979 |||H(a«t secretly with Baxargan at the 

request of tha Iranians^^ 


October-November 1979 ’ 
normalisation of rvliilq. 


Whan these meetings and tha secret November 1, 1979 meeting in 
Algiers, between Brzezinski and Prime Minister Baxargan, became 
public in Iran, they helped precipitate the takeover of the U.S. 
Embassy by radical elements and led to the resignation of the 
Baxargan government. These events have adversely influenced 
Iran's subsequent willingness to engage in any direct contact 
with the USG. 

Despite mutual difficulties involved in re-establishing normal 
relations, our strategic interests in the Persian Gulf mandate 
persistent efforts to establish a dialogue. In this regard, it 
is notable that only a few major countries do not have relations 
with Iran -- Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, Israel, South Africa, and 
the United States. Even Iraq continues to have diplomatic 
relations with Iren. 

Iran is the key to a region of vital importance to the West, yet 
it is increasingly threatened by growing Soviet military power 
and political influence along its borders and inside its 
territory. Over the course of the last two years, the Soviets 
and their surrogates have moved actively to gain greater 
influence in the Gulfs 


The Soviets believe that once Khomeini dies, they will have 
an excellent opportunity to influence the formation of a 
government in Tehran that serves Soviet strategic interests 


in tha area. 
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Communist nations hava bacons ths principal arms suppliers 
to Iran — making Iran dopsndont on thia source of supply in 
contending with an increasingly strengthened Iraq, This 
leads us to the conclusion that the Soviets may well be 
attempting to pursue their own revolution in Iran. That is. 
by fueling both sides in tho conflict, the Sovi« t s could 
well incsuraq* a disastrous 'final offensive* by Iran that 
would praeipUat* a political disintegration in Iran, 
leaving s power vacuum which the Soviets could exploit. 
SpecifLcsLly, the indicators of Communist influence in Iran 


are r 



Tho increasing desperation brought on by the costs of the Iran-Uw 
war has exacerbated Iran's vulnerability to Soviet influence. 
Moreover, Soviet designs in Afghanistan, pressure on Pakistan, 
and actual croesborder strikes in Iran from Afghanistan have made 
reopening a strategic dialogue Increasingly Important. 
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In June of 1915, in the midst of the TWA-147 hijacking, the 
Ior goU official* in direct coneaet with the Iranian expatriate 
ashed his to use his influence with senior Iranian officials to 
obtain the release of the hijacked passengers. Two days after 
this approach, four Americans held separately from the rest of 
the hijacked Ba aaeng«r« v™>™ freed and turned over to Syr ian m 
authorities, i ; 1 ‘ . | ‘ WKi BHB ~- J 

Speaker Rafsarnani, who was travelling in tne mia-oast^t the 
time, and Iranian Foreign Minister Velayati both intervened with 
the captors. Rafsanjeni, in his speech on Wovember 4, 1914, for 
the first time publiely acknowledged his role in this natter. 



1 that the JKS. heu—-- 

diiereet contact with fran aflSNtteatV 
Iran, with aflfistance in \to war vifc 
J.S.'efforts 'to convince the Israel 
wraeivcontinued to psovide limited 
(technology to rtan — even after they 
'such activities had ceased. The USG judged that the 
[would persist in these secret deliveriee, despite our objections, 
I because they beljewed it to be in their strategic interests. 



it was 



•/ 


1 On Itagust 22, 1941, a senior Israeli official (David Kimehe) 
visited Washington apd met with the H 

The raraeli asked ust* 

IWefenslve military aat< 

1 oVsch an\ction co take 
l iifv Tehran! Mr. MqFarlahe'' 

IconStrued as an 
no guarantee, thu. 

souiebo replaced. Ms were bubseqw 
IaraoMa" had dblivor®O^50« TOWs at the end < 
nofc specifically IWAg* df m m^eeS t 1 
nade we d^‘ 

speration 

v ‘ v ^ i ineur otm effort -— 

with^theX Iranian government, tjc 
tire operation, to inaluoe delivery, 
trantbprtekion.\ \ThOytotal\yelue of 
\j2 ailliore and\thermfore, below the 
for required repdvting of a military equipment transfer! 
the Arms export Control Act. _ 1 

On September 14, 1915, Reverend Senj amin Weir was released in 
Beirut by the Islemic Jihad Organisation. This release was 
preceded by an intense effort on the pert of Mr. Terry Waite, the 
Special ttdasary of the Archbishop of Canterbury. To this date, 
Mr. Waite remains the only Westerner to ever meet directly with 
see kidnappers.! 


jon thai 

nnels 


a subsequent decision nqt to <Qxposc this Israeli 
Nrf® would have the option of exploiting existing 
feith Tehran la bour own effort to establish an 1 


Ithrei 


required 
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MSG FROM* NSOLH ~CPUA TO: NSBEB —CPUA 

Tot NSBEB —CPUA 


U/19/86 


NOTE FROM! OLIVIA NORTH 

Subject: Chronology 

PIum print for no. Thank you. 

Forwarding not* from NSACM —CPUA 11/18/16 23:07 ••• 

TO i NSOLH —CPUA 


— SECRET — 

NOTE FROM: ROBERT MCFARJLANE 
Subject: Chronology 

••• Forwarding nota froa NSRCN —CPUA 11/18/16 23:06 

TO I NSJMP —CPUA JOHN M. POINOEXTER 


— SECRET — 

NOTE FROM: ROBERT MCFARLANE 
SUBJECT: Chronology 

I hava juat finished raading tha chronology. Much of it la coning 
to me for tha first time—primarily tha notarial on what want on 
between Jan-May* 86—and I am not raally abla to cosnent on how to 
daal with that. 


It saama to na that I ought to limit my input to what I racall 
from my involvamant bafora Jan 'SB and than from tha May meeting. 
In that context, I would recommend delating all material starting 
on tha 11/17 (2000) version at page three, penultimate para (i.e. 
In 1985, a private...) down through tha third para on tha 
following page (ending with.. .strategic dialogue with tha Iranian 
government.) and replace with tha following. 


a: 

«e 


♦In July/off 1985, during a visit to Washington, an Israeli 
-dipiemarti advised National Security Advisor, Robert McFarlane, 
that Israel had established a channel of communication with 
authoritative elements in Iran who ware interested in determining 
whether tha United States was open to a discreet, high level 
dialogue with them. The Iranians were described as comprising the 
principal figures of the governr.ent (i.e.Speaker of the Majlis 
Rafsanjani ,amd Prime Minister NusavLfc and as being devoted to a 
reorientation of Iranian policy. W--****/*•> 

At this first meeting, McFarlane went to great length to draw out 
the Israeli -iDti/flisii—i as to why he found the Iranian proposal 
credible, given the events of the past 6 yearsreplied that 
their exhaustive analysis had gone beyond the surface logic 
deriving from the chaos and decline within Iran and the 
degenerative effects of the war, to more concrete testa of the 
willingness of the Iranians to take personal riofca^C^ 
-~~ware*aff themselves** «*th Israelis <5 


Aba 


situation (and politico 
was proven valld(. 



itingfe with Israelis < 

ily sensitive intelligence on the 
within Iranfinformation which 

l, 
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c®,Th® X»Mli asked for our posit ion/egyeeiag td open such a 
dialogue. No mention was made of any pra-condltions or Iranian 
priorities. NeFerlane convayad this proposal to tha President (in 
tho presence of the Chief of Staff). Tha President said ehat he 
believed such a dialogue would be worthwhile at least to the 
point of dete rmining the validity of the interlocutors. This«was 

—* J -o the Israeli diplomat. V-cW.'v*-. 

tfthU dayf the Israeli called again Ion Merer lane. A? th i? 
meeting* he stated that he had conveymd our positioned that the 
Iranians had responded thatarocognizfab? the need for both sides 
to have tangible evidence pf the bona fidee of the other, that* 
from their side they wonted W to know that they believed they 
could affect the release of she Americans held hostage in 
Lebanon. 

vw otWv 

- • - * 1 -S3 the Iranians! stated that they were 

vulnerable as a group and before having any prospect of being 
able to affect change within Iran they would need to be 
substantially strengthened. To do so* they would need to secure 
the cooperation of military and/or Revolutionary Guard leaders. 
Toward this end* they expressed the view that the most credible 
demonstration of their influence and abilities would be to secure 
limited amounts of US equipment. The Israeli asked for our 
position toward{such actions. 


Mr McFarlane elevated this proposition to the President at a 
meeting within days that included the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the Director of Central Intelligence. The President 
stated that while he could understand that#.*assuming the 
legitimacy of the interlocutors, they would be quite vulnerable 
and ultimately might deserve our support to include faeegebfce-w*#* ^ 
materidflC they at the time, without any first hand experience iff 
dealing with them* he could not authorize any transfers of 
military material. This was conveyed to the Israeli. 

nihh i LWTffgj J ftefqgp the Israeli diplomat called once more to 

report that the mesoage had been conveyed and that an impasse of 
confidence existed* Ho asked what the position ojf the US 
government would be to an Israeli transfer of mcHeot quantities 
of mater AgN McFarlane replied that to him* thatfcwould represent 
a distinction without a difference. The Israeli diplomat 
explained at great length that Israel had its own policy 
interests that would be served by fostering such a dialogue in 
behalf of th© OS but that a problem would arise when ultimately 
they needed to replace items shipped. He asked whether at that 
ttam Israel would be able to purchase replacementspe^Ok W «**'*«( 
McFarlane stated that ggpim* the issue was not the ability of 
Israel to purchase military equipment from the US—they had done 
so for a generation and would do so in the future—but rather the 
issue was whether it was 08 policy to ship or allow others to 
ship military equipment to Iran. The Israeli asked for a position 
from our government. McFarlane elevated the question to the 

President (and to the Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
OCXS* AgaiAv the President stated that while he could imagine thg 
day coming when we might choose to support such elements with . 
material $ he could not approve any transfer of military material 

a* TK 4 m w»« ^ ’ ' J: * ’ " 
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li/rj/i*' 2000 
(Hl«toric«l Chronology) 


0-.»./IhANlm CONTACTS AMO THE AMtHICAM HOSTAgfs 


T rom th« (irliiit month* (ollowinf tho I*l*i»ie r.volgt l9n in 
Iran, the U.3. Government has attempted to reestablish official 
contact with that government in order to discus* strategic 
developments in this critical part of tha world and reconstruct a 
working relationship. Evan bafora President Keegan came to 
offica tha U.S. Government agreed to try to expand security, 
economic* political* and intelligence relationships at a pace 
acceptable to Tehran. In tha fall of 1979* tha U.S. undertook 
three secret missions to Tehran: 


September 1979 -■BH)lmat secretly with Baxargan at the 
request of the Iranuanaf^ 



When these meetings and the secret November 1* 1979 meeting in 
Algiers* between Brzazinski and Prime Minister Baxargan* tears 
public in Iran* they helped precipitate the takeover of the U.S. 
Dnbassy by radical elements and led to the resignation of the 
Bazargan government. These events have adversely influenced 
Iran's subsequent willingness to engage in any direct contact 
with the USG. 


despite mutual difficulties involved in re-establishing normal 
relations, our strategic interests in the Persian Gulf mandate 
persistent efforts to establish a dialogue. In this regard, it 
is notable that only a few major countries do not have relations 
with Iran — Egypt* Jordan, Morocco, IsraelSouth Africa, and 
the United States. Even Iraq continues to have diplcnatic 
relations with Iran. 


Iran la the key to a region of vital importance to the w t st. yet 
it ia Increasingly threatened by growing Soviet military power 
and political influence along its borders and inside its 
territory. Over the course of the lest two years, the Soviets 
and their surrogates heve moved actively to gein greater 
influence in the Gulf: 



The Soviets believe thet once Khomeini dies* they will have 

I an excellent opportunity to influence the formation of a 
government in Tehren thet serves Soviet strategic interest* 
in tho arev._ ^ ?7 

peJasHM.' *as,<l 
:mi*: provi*. •:> cf t •• i23j5/ 
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Comunist nations have become the principal arms suppliara 
to Iran -- making Iran dependent on this source of supply in 
contending with an increasingly strengthened Iraq. This 
leads us to the conclusion that the Soviets may well be 
attempting to pursue their own revolution in Iran, that is, 
by fueling both sides in the conflict, the Soviets could 
well encourage a disastrous *final offensive* by Iran that 
would precipitate a political disintegration in Iran, 
leaving a power vacuum which the Soviets could exploit. 
Specifically, the indicators of Communist influence in Iran 
aret 



The increasing desperation brought on by th* costs of the Iran-Iraq 
war hat txacarbattd Iran 1 * vulnarability to 
Moraovar, Sowiat dnalpna In AfphanUtan, prauura on P«ki»t«n, 
and actual erosabordar atrlkaa In Iran Iron Afohanittan hava mada 
raoponinp a atrata^ie dialopuo Inoraaalnply Important. 
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In ehort, the Soviets were fir bittsr positioned to improve 
• i 9 nificantly their influence in the region in 1915 when we w« r « 
presented with *n opportunity to open a dialogue with Iran. 
deciding to exploit this opening, we evaluated previous «f« or .. 
through more conventional channels which had not succeeded! 

About two years ago, senior Iranian officials apparently decide 
thet tome accommodation with the U.S. was necessary. Since 1911 * 
various countries have been engaged in overtures to the u.s 
Iran in an effort to stimulate direct contact between th s'tw^ a 
countries. 

Turkey have all attempted to serve as interlocutors in this 

However, internal splits and debates made it difficult 
for the Iranians to respond to these overtures* 

Numerous individuals and private parties have likewise attempted 
to be helpful is intermediaries in etttbiiilUng contact in Iran 
or in seeking Iranian assLatmce vn thm 11 
he1c hoetae* Ln Lebanon. 


In the spring of 1915, a private American citizen (Michael 
Ledeen) learned from an Israeli government official (Oavid 
Kimche) that the Iiraelis had established a liaison relationship 
with an Iranian expatriate (Kanuchehr Ghorbanifar) in Europe who 
souaht Israeli help in establishing contact with the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. In acknowledging the need to demonstrate the bonafides c!. 
the Iranian officials involved, he (Ghorbanifar) indicated that . 
his 'sponsors* in Tehran could also help to resolve the American’ 
hostage situation in Beirut. 

In June of 1915/ in the midst of the TWa- 847 hijacking, the 
Israeli officials in direct contact with the Iranian expatriate 
asked him to use his influence with senior Iranian officials to 
obtain the release of the hijacked passengers. Two days aftae 
this approach, four Americans held separately from the rest of 
the hijacked passengors were freed and turned over: to Syr ian 
authorities, li* 

Speaker Rafsanjanl/ who was travelling in the mid-east at the 
tine/ and Iranian Foreign Minister Velayati both intervened with 
the captors. Rafsanjani/ in his speech on November 4, 198«, for 
the first time publicly acknowledged his role in this matter. 

mr 
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r on July 3, IMS, during a visit to Washington, an Israeli ~") 
official (Aimche) advised National Security Advisor, Robert 
McTarlano, that Xsraol had established a channel of communication 
with authoritative elements in Iran who woro interested in 
determining whether tha United Statas was open to a discreet, 
high-level dialogue. The Iranians were described as comprisinq 
the principal figures of the government (i.e«, Speaker of tha 
Majlis Aafsanjani, Prune Minister Kusavi, and Khomeini'* 
iheir-apparent, Ayatollah Montaseri) and as being devoted to * / 

[reo rientation of Iranian policy, . _1 

Im thia first meeting, Mcrarlane want to great length to draw 0 *ut1 
(the Israeli as to why ha found the Iranian proposal credible, I 
given the events of the past six years. Tne Israeli replied that 
their exhaustive analysis had gone beyond the surface logic 
deriving from the ehaos and decline within Iran and the 
degenerative effects of the war, to more concrete tests of the 
willingness of the Iranians to taka personal, risks. Ha noted 
that the Iranians had exposed themselves to possible compromise 
by meeting with Israelis and by passing extremely sensitive . 

|intelligence on the situation (and political line-up) withirr Iran 
information which was proven valid. 4 —j 

The Israeli asked for our position on opening such a dialogue. / 
No mention was made of ary pre-conditions or Iranian priorities; 
Mcrarlane conveyed this proposal to the President (in the 
presence of the Chief of Staff). The President said that he 
believed such a dialogue would be worthwhile at least to the 
point of determining the validity of the interlocutors. This / 
decision was passed to the Israeli diplomat by telephone on I 


5 


aJLdUtii 




On August JL. 


JJLI5. the Israeli called again on Mcrarlane. At 
ha stated that he had conveyed our position to t 


-1 


this meeting, 

Iranian intermediary and that the Iranians had responded that 
thay racognised tha need for both sides to have tangible evidence 1 
of tha bona fidas of the other and that they believed they could 
affect tha ralease of the Americans held hostage in Lebanon^ 

According to the Israeli , the Iranians separately stated that 
they were vulnerable ao a group and bafora having any prospect of 
fcoing abla to affact ehanga within Iran thty,would need to be 
substantially strengthened. To do so, thay would naed to seeurt 
tha cooperation of solitary and/or Revolutionary Guard leaders. 
Toward this end, thay axprassed tha view that .tha most credible 
demonstration of their influenca and abilities would be to secure 
[limited amounts of U.S. equipment. Tha Israeli asked for our 
osition on such actions. c - 
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l report that the massage had been conveyed end that an im P4JI# 
\confidence existed. 8e asktd what the position of the U.s. • 


fMr. MeFsrlene elevated this proposition to the President at a 
J meeting within day* that included the Secretaries of state and 
Oefense and the Director of Central Intelligence. The President 
stated that, while he could understand that assuming the 
legitimacy of the interlocutors, they would be quite vulnerable 
and ultimately might deserve our support to include tangible 
materiel; at the time, without any first hand experience in 
I dealing with them, he could not authorise any transfers of / 

[ mil itary materiel. This was conveyed to the Israeli. _} 

.. n 

1 Government would be to an Israeli transfer of modest quantities 
of defensive, military materiel.' Merer Ian*-'rep lied that to him, 
such an action would represent a distinction'without a difference. 
The Israeli diplomat explained at great length that Israel had 
its own policy interests that would be served by fostering such a 
dialogue in behalf of the U.S., but that a problem would arise 
when ultimately they needed to replace items shipped. Ha asked 
whether Zsreel would be able to purchase replacements for items 
they chose to ship. McFarlane Anted that the issue was nof the 
ability of Israel to purchase military equipment from the u.s. — 
they had done so for a generation and would do so in the future 
-- but rether the issue was whether it was U.S. policy to ship cr 
allow others to ship military equipmtnt to Iran. The Israeli 
asked for a position from our govtrnment. HcTarlane elevated the 
question to tht President (and to tht Secretaries of Stats and 
Deftnst and the Director of Central Intelligence). The President 
stated that, while ho could envision providing materisl support 
to moderate elements in Iran if all the Western hostages ware 
/freed, he could not approve any transfar of military materiel at ' 

/tha t time. This position was conveysd to the Israeli diplorat,^ J 

On September 14, IMS, Severend lenjamin Weir was raleatad in 
Beirut by the Islamic ,$lhad Organixation. This rtleast was 
preceded by an intanse effort on the part of Hr. Terry Waite, the 
Special ftaissary of the Archbishop of Canterbury. To this date, 
Mr. Wait# ramaine the onl fr westerner to ever meet directly w ith 
anasajtidna^i 

Pta lata Sep tember..wo fearned that the Israelii had transferrad 
n soil TOW missiles to Iran and that this shipment had taken place 
fc* * -V in lata August. Tho Israelis told us that thay undertook the 
^ \ action, despite our objections, because they believed it to be in 


1 th.tr •tr.t.ale intor.at*. Th. iMn.p.d tht, .ntlr. 

operation, to include delivery .tr 1 n 9 .rn.ntl, funding, «nd 
transportation. Ut.r di»cv,olnd thi* Mtt.t with th. fr.iid.nt, 
it w.« d.eid.d not to iimn thi. I»r..li d.liv.ry b.e.u.. v. 

W' ■ 
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wanted to retain th« option of exploiting tho exiating IsratU 
channel with Tohran in our own offort to establish a strategic 
dialogue with tho Iranian government. Tho total valuo of tho SOI 
TOW a shipped by Israel was estimated to bo loss than 12 million. 


On October 4, IMS, Islamic Jihad announced that it had 'executed* 
Beirut Station Chief William Buckley in retaliation for the 
October 1 Israeli air raid on FLO installations in Tumi, ?his 
announcement led to a seriec of meetings in Europe among the U.s. 
(CIA and NSC), Israeli, and Iranian intermediaries, in these 
meetings, the Iranians indicated that, while their ability to 
influence the Hisballah was waning, the Hisballah had not kiu*d 
Buckley; he had in fact died several months earlier of natural 
causes. We have since substantiated this information in debriefs 
of rather Jenco and David Jaeobsen, both of whom indicate that 
Buckley probably died on June 3, ISIS of pneumonia-like symptoms. 


Zn mid-November, the Israelis, through a senior officer in the 
roreign Minister's office (Kimche), indicated that the Government 
of Israel was convinced that they were nearing a breakthrough 
with Iran on a high-level dialogue. The Israeli contacted a U.S. 
official (North) and asked for the name of a European-based 
airline which could discreetly transit to Iran for the purpose of 
delivering passengers and cargo. Be specifically noted that 
neither a U.S. carrier nor an Israeli affiliated carrier could be 
used, we were assured, at the time, that the Israelis were going 
to *try oil drilling parts as an incentive," since we had 


expressed so much disple 

name of the proprietary 1_ 

Israeli, who subsequently"hod tho oircra 


or TOW shipment. The 
b wes passed to the 
chartered through 
normel commercial contract for a flight from Tel Aviv to Tabvis, 
Iran, on November 23, ISIS. The Israelis were unwitting of the 
CIA's involvement in the airline and the airline was psid at the 
norm* l | ggwneycla\ charter rate (approximately 1127,7001 . The 


airline 


nnmi 


were also unwitting of the cargo they carried. 


y 


In January, wo learned that the Israelis, responding to urgant 
entreaties from the Iranians, has used the propriotary aircraft 
to transport It HAWK missile* to Iran In an of fort to improve the- 
statle air dafenses around Tahran. Our belated ewartness that 
the Israeli's had delivered HAW* alstiles raisod serious u.s. 
concerns that these deliveries were jeopardising our objective of 
arranging a direct Mating with hlgh-laval Iranian official*, Xa 
a conaaguanca of U.S. Initiativa and by mutual agrtamant of all 
thra* parties, thasa mlssilas war* returned to Israel in February 
1911. 


On Oecanfeer 7, the f resident convened e meeting in the white 
House (reeidenca) to discus* next steps in our efforts to 
estsblish direct contact with the Iranians. Attending the 
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meeting were the Chitf of Staff, $«er«cirii* of Stitt and 
Defense; tht Otpvity Director of Central Intelligence, «nd tht 
Assistant to tht President for National Security Affairs and hi* 
Otpvity. Immediately after tht meeting, Mr. McftrUn* departed 
for London to moot with tht IsratU official and tht Iranian 


r* 


contact to make ciaar tht nature of our intarast in « dialogue 
iiith Iran. At thi* matting, Mr. Mcfarlana, as in*tfuct»d by th 


Prasidant, statad that: 

J — the U.S. was opart to a political dialog* *ith Iran, 


*1 


but 


I 11 

is 


that no auch dialogue could make progress for ai i on - 4f 
groups aaan as dominated by Iran hold U.S. hostage^ «nd 

— the U.S. could under no circumstances transfer arms to Iran 
in exchan 9 e for hosta 9 es. 

These points ware made directly to the Iranian interlocutor. Tht 
Iranian replied that, unless his associates in Tehran wart 
strengthened, they could not risk going ahead with tha dialogue. 
Mr. Mcfarlana acknowledged tha position but statad we could not 
change our position, in a separata meeting with the Israeli 
official. Mr. HcFarlane made clear our strong objections to 
Israeli weapons shipments to Iran, following these meetings, * 
Mr. Mcfarlant returned to Washington and shortly thereafter left! 
active government service. —^ 

On January 2, the Prime Minister of Israel dispatched a special 
emissary to th* U.S. (Amiran Nir) to review proposals for next 
steps in dealing with Iran. The Israelis urged that vt reconsider 
the issue of providing limited defensive arms to those attempting 
to take power in Tehran* since all other incentives (economic 
assistance, medical supplies, machine parts) were of no value in 
shoring*up those who wanted an opening to the west. Admiral 
Poindexter noted our stringent objections to the hawk missile 
shipments in November and noted that the U.S. would have to act 
to have them returned (a step undertaken in February, when all 
It missiles were returned to Israel). In that any implementation 
of the Israeli proposals would require tha activt participation 
of the intelligence community, the NSC Staff (North) was tasked 
to prapare a covert action finding. Work on this Presidential 
finding commenced on January 4. 

On January C # the President, the Vice President, the Chief of 
Staff, and the National Security Advisor and his assistant 
reviewed the first dreft of the Finding end the recommendations 
made by the Prime Minister of Isreel through his special 
emissary. 

On January 7, the President met in the Oval Office with the vice 
President, the Chief of Steff, Secretaries Shults and Weinberger. 
Attorney Canaral Mease, 01rector Casey, and the National Security 
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Advisor to discuss the overall situation in Xrsn snd prospects 
for • strategic dialogue. It wss again notsd that Hr. McFarlene, 
on return from.his trip to London, hsd racommendsd thst no 
further tetion bo token unless e aechanism could be sstoblithed 
by which the U.S. could exert better control over events. n% 
agreed, in principle, with Director Cssey thst providing limited 
quantities of defensive arms after the hostages were released 
still had merit. Both Secretary Shults end Secretary Weinberger 
objected to any provision of arms, citing that we could not be 
sure that these would really help eoderace elements and that, if 
exposed, the project would not be understood by moderate Arabs 
and would be seen as contravening our policy of not dealing with 
states that support terrorism. The President decided that we 
should attempt to keep the Israeli channel active as long as<it 
offered possibilities for meetings with high-level Iranian 
officials and left open the issue of providing defensive area to 
Iran if all tha hostages were released. 


It was further determined by the President that any dialogue .with 
the Iranians must be aimed at achieving the following goalsi # 


Devising a formula for re-establishing a strategic 
relationship with Tehran. 

Ending the Iran-Iraq War on honorable terms. 


Convincing Iran to cease its support for terrorism and 
radical subversion. 


- Helping ensure the territorial Integrity of Iran and 

coordinating ways in which we might counter Soviet * 
activities in the region. * 

The President made clear that a Western dialogue with Iran would 
be precluded unless Iran were willing to use its influence to 
achieve the release of western hostages in Beirut. He also made 
clear that we eould not and would not engage in trading arms for 
hostage*. Secretaries Shulti and Weinberger retained their 
original position on providing any amrs to Iran, but Attorney 
General Heese and Director Casey both supported the concept as a 
valid moans of opening the dialogue. Attorney Ceneral Msese t 
noted a 1M1 determination by then Attorney Ceneral French Smith 
that transfarring small quantities of srms through third 
countries under a Covert Action finding was not illegal. , 
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On January II, a meeting was held in the national Sacurity 
Advisor's office with Secretary Nsinberger, Attorney Ceneral 
Haaaa, Oiraetor Casey, and CXA General Counaal Staniay Sporkin 
At thia meeting, tha final draft of the Covart Action rinding was 
raviavad and was forwarded to tha President with Saeratary * 
Weinberger diasenting. 

On January 17, 1911, tha Praaidant approved a Covart Action 
Finding (Tab A) directing that tha intelligence community proceed 
with special activities aimed at accomplishing tha goals set 
forth above. Tha President futher dotonained that the aetiviti*. 
authorised by tha rinding justified withholding prior Cenartiiiani» 
notification due to tha extrema sensitivity of tha dialogue beina 
established. Re further noted that public knowledge of the * 
program would place tha American hostages in Lebanon at greater 
risk. Noting his concern for tha lives of those carrying out tha 
operation (both U.S. and foreign), ha directed that tha Director 
of Central Intelligence refrain froa reporting the Finding to tha 
appropriate committees of tha Congress until reasonably sure that 
those involved would no longer be in jeopardy. 

On February S-7, u.S. officials (NSC end CXA^ 
representative of the Israeli Pri me Hie 
senior-leva) r jgian 11 ' 



•at in London. At tnis «44Ung, the IrafflanT~igr«td 
that^^h^US^joul^provid^eftnsiv^jeapon^TOWs)tolr * n, 

^uTT^sid^agreedtoexplore th i^ossibilit^and, working -with 
the Israelis, established the following mechanism for transfer of 
the weapons: , 

— The Iranian intermediary (Chorbanifer) would deposit funds 
in an Israeli account. 

— The Israelis would transfer funds to a sterile U.S.- 
con trolled account in an oversess^bank. 

— Using these funds, the CIA would covertly obtsin materiel 
authorised for transfer froa 0.5. ailitary stocks and 
transport this to Israel for onward novement to Iran. 

Using the procedures stipulated above, |3.7 million was deposited 
in the CXA account in Genova on February 11, 19M and on 
February 14, 1,000 TONS were transported to Israel for pre-position 
ing. These TOWS were transferred by CXA froa DOO (U .l. Army 
ston, Alabama) and tran sported throug h/^— 
fusing standard CXA-OOOMHHHnpo^lseice 
* Pol icy “level coordination for those arrangements 
was effected by NSC (North) with DOO (Armitago) and CXA (Clair 
George). The TONS were placed In a covert Israeli facility 
awaiting onward shipments •• 

i c «* * ** * 
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On February lf.JI, u.S. (NSC and CIA), Israeli and Iranian 
officials mat in Germany to discuss problems in arranging a 
mooting among highar.-UvoL officials. At th‘ 

Iranians committed 


\Et-g-UJ 1 After coded authorisation 

was received from Washington, the U.S. side agreed to provide 
1,000 TOWa to Iran as a clear signal of U.S. sincerity. This 
delivery was commenced on the morning of February 20 and completed 
in two transits to Tehran on February 21. Transportation from 
Israel to Iran was aboard a false flag Israeli aircraft. On the 
return flight from Iran, these aircraft carried the 11 haw* 
mi.se lL as which Israel had sent to Tehran in November 1985 with 
USG iXaiE tXngw led y *. 



On February 24, U.S. (CIA and NSC) officials met again in 
Frankfurt with the Israeli and Iranian officials to discuss next 
steps. At this meeting, the U.S. side urged that the Iranians 
expedite a meeting among higher-level officials on both sides. 

• 

On February 21, the Prime Minister of Israel wrote to President 
Reagan (Tab 8) urging continued efforts to achieve a strategic 
breakthrough with Iran, but asking consideration for the safety 
of recently seised Israeli hostages. 


On March 7, U.3.*(CIA and NSC) and Israeli representatives ret 
with the Iranian intermediary in Paris to determine whether any 
further progress was possible in arranging for a high-level 
meeting with U.S. and Iranian officials. During these meetings, 
the intermediary'emphasised the deteriorating economic situation 
in Iran and Iranian anxietias regarding increasing Iragi military 
effectiveness. - 


The escalation of tensions with Libya, leading up to tha April 14 
strike, prevented further dialogue from taking place until the 
Iranians urged the intermediary (Chorbanifar) to accelerate the 
effort in late April, ISIS. At that point, the Iranian expatriate 
advised us through the Israeli point-of-contact that tha 
leadership in Tehran was preparad to commance a sacret dialogue 


On May I# 7, 19«<# U.S. and Israeli officers m«t in London with 
the Iranian intermediary in whieh ha urged that we take immediate 
steps to arrange for a high-level U.S./Iranian meeting in Tehran. 
During the London meeting, the Iranian urged that we (U.S. and 
Israel) act urgently to help with Iranian air defense. He 
emphasised that the Iraqi Air Torce was increasingly effective of 
late and that the Iranians were desperate to stop attacks on 
• population centers. The Israelis also used this opportunity to 
privately ask the U.S. to replace the SOS TOWa which they had 
sent to Iran in August, 191$. 

Based on assurances that we eould at last meet face-to-face with 
top-level Iranian officials# on May IS# the President authorised 
a secret mission to Tehran by former National Security Advisor 
McParlane. accompanied by a CIA annuitant# CIA communicators, 
members of the NSC staff, and the Israeli and Iranian interlocu¬ 
tors. The Israelis were informed vie coded message on May IS 
that the U.S. had agreed to the Iranian request for limited 
anti-air defense equipment and to replenish the SOI TCWs sent by 
Israel. 
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electronic parts). At the soecifi^eauest of the Iranians, 
alias foreign documentationn^^^|Hkbtained from ths CIA — 
was usad. CIA also provided covert transportation support from 
CONUS to Israal for the Mcrarlana party. The group was 
transportad from Israal to .Tehran aboard an Israali Air fores 70? 
with falsa flag markings. 

In tha coursa of tha four-day (May 23-21) visit, langthy meetings 
wars hald with high-laval Iranian officials, tha first diract 
-contact batwaan tha two governments in ovar % i* yaars. Mr. 
Mcrarlana and his taam wars abla to astablish tha basis for a 
continuing relationship and claarly articulate our objectives, 
concerns, and intentions. Tha group was also abla to assess 
first hand tha internal political dynamic in Tahran and the 
affect of tha war which Iran claarly can no longer win. Using- 
Presidentially approved Terms of Reference (Tab B), which had 
bean reviewed and approved by appropriate Cabinet officers, 
Mcrarlana emphasized that our interest in Iran transcended tha 
hostages, but tha continued detention of hostages by a Lebanese 
group philosophically aligned with Iran prevented progress. 

During the visit, Mr. Mcrarlana made clear: 

-- that we fundamentally opposed Iranian efforts to expel us 
from the Middle Cast; 

— that we firmly opposed their use of terrorism; 

— that we accepted their revolution and did not seek to 
reverse it; 

— that we had numerous other disagreements involving regional 
policies (i.e., Lebanon, Nicaragua, etc.), but might also 
find areas of common interest (i.e., Afghanistan and the 
Soviet threat to the Gulf) through dialogue. 

During these meetings, both sides used the opportunity to detail 
the obstacles to implementing a strategic relationship between 
the two countries. In addition to the points noted above. Mr. 
McTarlane emphasized the political problems caused by Iranian 
involvement in the hostage issue. The Iranians objected to the 
USG embargo on U.S. military supplies already paid for plus the 
continued USG blocking of Iranian assets in the U.S., even after 
U.S. courts had ruled In their favor. During the course of these 
meetings, the Iranian officials admitted that they could not win 
the war, but were in e dilemma in Tehran ovar how to end the 
conflict glvan the need to present an Iranian ’victory - befort it 
could be concluded. They emphasized that the original aggressor, 
Saddam Hussein, must be removed from power in order for the war 
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to end. **• HefirliM concluded the visit by summarising that 
notwithstanding Iranian interest in carrying on with tha dialogue 
wa could not proceed with furthar diacustions in light of their 
unwillingness to exert tha full weight of thair influanca to 
cauaa tha roloaaa of tha western hostages in Lebanon. 

On June 10, Majlis Speaker Rafsanjani, in a speech in Tehran made 
guarded reference to Iranian interest in improved relations with 
the O.S. On July 31, father Lawrence Jenco was released in the 
Sekka Valley and found his way to a Syrian military checkpoint: 

On August 3, the remaining three pallets (lass than t planeload) 
of electronic parts for Iranian anti-aircraft defenses (HAvm 
missile sub-components) arrived in Tehran. As in all flights 
to/from Iran this delivery was made with an Israeli Air force 
aircraft (707) us in? false fie? markings. Timin? of the delivery 
was based on coordination amon? U.S., Israeli and Iranian 
officials. 


c.* 


In early Au?ust 19M, the contact with the Iranian expatriate 
be?an to focus exclusively on the willin?ness of the USG to 
provide military assistance to Iran in exchan?e for hostages and 
we sou?ht to establish different channels of communication which 
would lead us more directly to pre?matic and moderate elements in 
the Iranian hierarachy. In mid-August, a private American 


he 


establlshin? contact with a close confidant of the man judged to 
be the most influential and pragmatic political fi?ure in Iran 
(Rafsanjani). These discussions reaffirmed the basic objectives 
of the O.t. in eeekin? a political dlalo?uo with Tehran. «e alto 
provided assessments deolgned to discoura?e an Iranian offensive 
and contribute to an Iranian decision to ne?otiate an end to the 
war. The assessments also detailed the Soviet threat to Iran. 


citizen (MGtN Richard Secord, USAf (Ret.)) acting within the 
purview of t^^^^Auarj^fova^^^nnim^^^^L^^^^ia^eontactin 

the assTstanc^Vn 

raf^ff^TrHffaii^l^was erougnt covertly to Washington for 
detailed discussions, we )ud?ed this effort to be useful in 


Throu?h August, September, and October 19M, numerous additional 
meetin?s were held in Curope between Q.S. representatives and the 
new Iranian contacts. Ourln? the October 34, 1914 meetin? in 
Frankfurt# Germany# the O.S. side# as in the past, insisted that 
tha release of thahoatagss was a pre-requisite to any pro?ress. 

C > The Iranianurged th al we take a more active role 
in support for the Afcnan^rtslstanoeM 
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The Iranians also proffered, and tha U. S. accepted, (ha otUt 0 * 
a Seviat T-72 tank Tha Iranians hava alio 

of farad to provida a copy of tha «Q0 “p«9« intar roaatio n of Beirut 
Station Chiaf William tuck lay. At this meeting JBVttated that 
thara waa a "vary good chanca that anothar AmerfWi^r two would 
ba fraad aoon.* On October 21, with U.S. acquiscenee, Ztraal 
> provided Iran with an additional incramant of dafamiva w«* oon * 
(500 TOW missiles). 


Lata on October tha U.s. eitizan 

(Hakim) tasked to maintain contact and advised that Iran had 
"exercised its influence with tha Lebanese" in order to obtain 
tha release of an American — Devid-sJaeobsen — and an uncertain 
number of Trench hostages. Re further noted that this would bo 
part of tha purpose of tha Iranian Foreign Minister's visi t,to 
Syria — an event we became aware of on November 1, 1906. \ 
stated that the situation in Tehran, a s,well as Iran ian in 
over Hiiballah wore both deterioratin 




Oavid Jacobsen was released by his captors near the old 
American QnbassyCompound in west Seirut. The O.S. Embassy in 
East Beirut immediately dispatched an embassy officer to west 
Beirut to pick up Mr. Jacobson. 


It is now apparent that persistent U.S. efforts to establish 
contact with Ifan and subsequent public speculation reqarding 
these contacts have probably exacerbated the power struggle in 
Iran between pragmatic elements (led by Rafsanjani) and more 
radical factions (under the overall sponsorship of Ayatollah 
Montaieri). In late October, radical supporters (of Hontazeri) 
revealed the (Rafsanjeni) contact with the USG and the tarms of 
the eontaet. In order to defend himeelf against chargas of 
colluding with the UflO and to prestrva a dtgree of latitude lot 
both parlies, Majlis Speaker Rafsanjani providad a purposely 
distorted version of the May 19M Mcfarlane mission in his 
November 4 address to the masses. Moderate Iranian political 
loaders apparently now feel constrained to settle their internal 
political problems before proceeding with the U.S. relationship. 
The revelations in Tehran regarding the Kcfarlana mission are 
demonstrable evidence of tho internal power struggle. The 
October 1944 arrest of radical leader Mehdi Hashemi, a closa 
confidant and son in-law of Ayatollah Hontaxarl, for sets of 
terrorism and treason has caused further Internal conflict. 


Resolution of the Lebanon hottaga situation is also complicated 
by waning Iranian influence in Lebenon due in part to financial 
constraints end (he fact that the Libyans art sxpanding their 
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loyal to tho now imprisoned Mohdi Hashemi. If so, this could be 
sn effort to undermine tho nascent U.S.-Iranian strategic 
dialogue and exacerbate the Internal Iranian power struggle 
•gainst the pragmatic faction with which we have been in contact. 

throughout this process, the USG has acted within the limits of 
established policy and in compliance with all U.S. law. The 
shipment of 2.001 U.S. TOtfs and 2)3 HAWK missile electronic spare 
parts was undertaken within the provisions of a Covert Action 
Finding. * 

During the course of this operation — and before — the U.S. was 
cognisant of only three shipments from Israel to Iran. 
Specificallyt 

— The Israelis acknowledged the August ISIS shipment of SOI 
tows after it had taken place. Until we were advised^y^he 
IsraelXsTand had the information subseguently confirmed by 
Iranian authorities, we were unaware of the composition of 
the shipment. We subsequently agreed to X 9 B.U?* these TOWs 
in Hey of 1911. 

The November IMS shipment of ,11 flfcaeli HAWK missiles was * 
not an authorised exception to policyT ~Tfil3~sKlpment~vas 
retrieved in February ISIS as a consequence of U.S. 
intervention. 

The October 1911 shipment of .3.0Q_;ows from Israel to Iran 
was undertaken with U.S. acquiescence. These TCWs were 
ceplaced_pn November 7, 

In support of this Finding and at the direction of the President, 

the CIA provided the following operational assistance: 

— CZA communications officers and an annuitant to assist in 
various phases of the operation. 

— Sterile overseas bank accounts for financial transactions. 

-- a secure transhipment point for the dispatch of U.S. 
military items from the U.S. 

— Transhipment of military items from the U.S. to Israel. 

— Communications and Intelligence support for the meetings 
with Iranian officials and the McFarlane trip to Tehran in 
Hay. 
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— Cleared matting site* in Europe for meeting* with Iranian 
officials. 

— Fabricated end alias documentation for U.S. and foreign 
officials for meetings in Europe and Tehran. 

The weapons and materiel provided under this program were judged 
to be inadequate to alter either the balance of military power or 
the outcome of the war with Iraq. They have# however, demonstrated 
the U.S. cormitment to Iranian territorial integrity and*served 
to support those in Iran interested in opening a strategic 
relationship with the U.S. U.S. efforts over the last It months 
have had tangible results on Iranian polieyi 

— The ftafsanjeni/Velayati intervention on behalf of the TWA 
M47 passengers (June ISIS). 

— Iranian direction that the hijacked Pan Am 173 would not be 
received in Iranian territory if it left Karachi. 



The release of three American and at least two French 

hostages. 


— The initiation of an Iranian dialogue with their regional 
neighbors. 

Continued delay in the Iranian "final offensive.* 

Finally, it must also be noted that the U.S. arms embargo 
notwithstanding, West European nations have provided $300 million 
a year in military equipment to Iran. Most of these transfect 
were accomplished with government knowledge and/or acquiescence. 

All appropriate Cabinet Officers have been apprised throughout. 
The Congress was not briefsd on the covert action rinding due to 
the extraordinary sensitivity of our Iranian contacts and the 
potential consequencas for our strategic position in Southwest 
Asia. Finally, our efforts to achieve the release of the 
hostages in Lebanon must continue to rely on discreet contacts 
and intsrmediariaa who cannot perform if they ara revealsd. 
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••• Ooolr t* not* 11/21/1* Mil* 

— IfJtlT — 

nor* room *o*i*t ncnri tut | 

Subject! MMC 

Rtitf iibi). Tea east au»t be erattr ««U drained after |M itnUm eltb tbe . 
IM«1 eeealttevs. Th«t*t ntt • terribly uplifting fiMrltnct; I did It i tie* 
ar tue f»r Oilit. I soent a couolt #f bears eltb Id Mease tadar fain* ever t*< 
record alt A hit. Tbe only blind aaat « «y aart concerned a iMtaint In 
bavaabar MS eblcb still doesn't r1n« h ball »1tb ia« 

Out St aasaars tMt tba aattar af not notifying about tba Israall transftn 
can ba savarad If tba Rresldent aada a "cental finding" bafara tba transfers 
taab alaca. vail an that scara va au«bt ta ba ak Decease ba aas all far 
lattlna tba tsraalls da anything they wanttd at tba eery first brlaflna In tb 
besaltal. Id saaaad rallavad at that* CArallna tails sa that ska baa arrange* 
far da ta aaat altb tba MAC an baa Itbat ItOOea. Tbar want It ta ba slasad 
bat far tba racard. t dan*t alnd altbar var but will ba «w1dad br abatavar yo 
all arafar. 
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uMLflSSIFItD 


9308 linden Ave. 
Btthudr HD. 20814 
February 8, 1987 


Honorable Lee Hamilton 

Chairman, House Permanent Salact Committee 

on Intelligence 
u.s. House of Representatives 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman, 

This is to add to my earlier testimony before the Committee 
in December, 1986. while before the Committee, questions were 
poeed concerning my knowledge of private funding efforts in 
behalf of the Contras. While I took the Committee's interest to 
be in identifying violations of law, and replied in that context, 
it seems to me that in the interest of full disclosure I should 
add the following information although it does not fall in that 
category. 

In May, 1984 a foreign national offered to contribute to the 
support of the Contras. I did not solicit the offer and when it 
was made, I should have told him to direct his interest to Contra 
representatives. I did not, and Instead, learned where he should 
send his contribution in this country and so informed him. I have 
no knowledge as to the precise amount the individual donated; it 
was from his own wealth and not from any government. I would 
estimate it may have come to as much ae 93 million. At no time 
from that moment to this date, have I ever sought, brokered or 
otherwise managed donations from anyone. Further I provided 
strict guidance to the MSC staff proscribing such activities 
throughout the period of the Congressional cutoff. Finally, as I 
testified, periodic investigation within the KSC staff elicited 
firm denials of any such activity by any staff member. 


ONCtffSSIF'ED 
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9908 Linden Ave. 

Betheeda, MO. 20014 
February 0, 1907 


Senate Select Coaalttee on Intelligence 
United Statee Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman and Senator Cohen. 

Thie le to add to my earlier teetlmony before the Committee 
in December. 1906 and January. 1987. While before the Committee, 
questions were poeed concerning my knowledge of private funding 
efforte in behalf o 1 the Contrae. While I took the Committee's 
intereet to be in identifying violations of law. and replied in 
that context, it seems to me that in the Interest of full 
disclosure I should add the following information although it 
does not fall in that category. 

In May, 1964 a foreign national offered to contribute to the 
support of the Contras. I did not solicit the offer and when it 
warn made, I should have told him to direct hie Intereet to Contra 
representatives. I did not, and instead, learned where he should 
send hie contribution in this country and so Informed him, I have 
no knowledge as to the precise amount the individual donated; it 
was from hie own wealth and not from any government. I would 
estimate it may have come to ae much as $5 million. At no time 
from that moment to this date, have I ever sought, brokered or 
otherwise managed donations from anyone. Further I provided 
strict guidance to the NSC staff proscribing such activities 
throughout the period of the Congressional cutoff. Finally, ae I 
testified, periodic investigation within the NSC staff elicited 
firm denials of any such activity by any staff member. 


mtSSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

Honorable Oavld Boren 
Honorable William Cohen 


under pr:v*«ion 
l.y B. ‘W fciiH 
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Exhibit 61 


•FORKS.TEXT HAS 1 DOCUMENT 
/INBOX.1 (#2059) 


J 00733 


7 > 


TEXT: VZCZCHF042 
RR HQ 

DE WF042 2120337 ‘ 

ZtfT SSSSS 

R 3bO 3 3 7 Z JUL 85FK: SAC, WASHINGTON FIELD (29A-5504) (C-5) (P) 


tO: DIRECTOR, FBI ROUTINE 

ATTNt'^SSA GEORGE/ TONE, FINANCIAL CRIMES UNIT, CRIMINAL 

investicatYve^division 


WILLIAM PENN BONK, 230 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PEN- 
NSTLVANIA; BF&E; MF; PBW; 00:PH 








iMWAUiUUU 


8T BBR W 18 B 1H 1 B B . 

S RE WPO TEL TO BU, 7/18/85. 

FOR INFORMATION OF BUREAU AND RECEIVING OFFICES, ON 7/30/85, 
OLIVER NORTH, NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C. (WDC), 
ADVISED WFO THAT RICHARD MILLER AND PRINCE EBROHIN BIN ABDUL- 
AZIZ BIN SAUD L-MASOUDY (HEREAFTER THE PRINCE) ARE CURRENTLY 
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DECLASSIFIED 
by G-3 
on 4/29/87 
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* PAGE TWO DE WF #0042 6 8 R B T ’ -^J g 

t.N EUROPE REPORTEDLY ARRANGING TRANSFER OF FUNDS FRoSTTHE PRINCE 
' NICARAGUAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS AS SET FORTH IN REFERENCED TEL y A 
NORTH STATED THAT MILLER HAD ALLEGEDLY ATTEMPTED TO CONTACT 
WFO RECENTLY FOR PURPOSES OF*ARRANGING AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRINCE PERTAINING TO CAPTIONED MATTER. NO RECORDS AT WFO HAVE 
BEEN LOCATED TO INDICATE CONTACT BY MILLER. MILLER AND THE 
PRINCE ARE EXPECTED TO RETURN TO WOC ON 8/1/85. NORTH WAS 
ADVISED THAT WFO INTENDED TO CONTACT MILLER FOR PURPOSES OF 
LOCATING AND INTERVIEWING THE PRINCE AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE 
DATE. 


BT 

#0042 


NNNN 
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Exhibit 62 


OuTBO^.4 < #60 34 ) 


08728 


TEXTi VZCZCWF033 
PP HQ*NY PH SC 

DE WF0 33 1 932228 \Jv - 

ZNY SSSSS x* 

P 1822202 JUV 8SFROMi SAC. WASHINGTON FIELD OFFICE (29-5504^ (C-S) (P) 

x ?.V : 

TO. DIRECTOR. FBI PRIORITY ^ , ' 

ATTN. SSA GEORGE LANE 

FINANCIAL CRIMES UNIT 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE DIVISION 


AO 1C. NEW YORK 


SAC. PHILADELPHIA (29A-7374) 9SQ 9) PRIORITY 


SAC. SACRAMENTO ROUTINE 

WILLIAM PENN BANK. 230 SOUTH BROAD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA.. 


BFAE* MF, FBW. OO.PH ILAOELPHI A 


RE BUREAU TELETYPE TO WFO. 6/28/8$. 

FOR INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU ANO RECEIVING OFFICES. ON 7/L8/85. 
OLIVER NORTH. NATIONAL SECURITY COUNSEL (NSC). OLD EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


S«"J»ee 



on .4/29/87 
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V £ 0 J 08729 

PAGE TWO OE WF *0093 lii w» 

BUILDING. L7TH AND PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. NW. WDC. TELEPHONE (202) 

39S-334S. ADVISED AS FOLLOWS . _ __ 

AICHARO R. miller. PRESIDENT. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS' - 
COMMUNICATIONS. L607 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE. NW. WOC. HAS BEEN 001NG 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTRACT ANO CONSULTANT WORK FOR NSC ANO U.S. DEPART¬ 
MENT OF STATE FOR THE APPROXIMATE PAST 3 YEARS. MILLER'S WORK 
CONCERNS THE FUNNELLING OF PRIVATE FUNOS TO NICARAGUAN FREEDOH 
FIGHTERS WHO OPPOSE THE 6ANDINISTA GOVERNMENT. FOLLOWING 8ETS 
FORTH MILLER'8 RELATIONSHIP TO CAPTIONEO MATTER* 

AT THE APPROXIMATE TIME OF THE PLANNEO SECRET U.S. INVASION 
OF GRENEDA. NORTH WAS CONTACTED BY KEVIN KATTKE (TRUE 8PELLING) 

DBA WEAR AND ASSOCIATES. Ill BROADWAY. SUITE 2103. NEW YORK. NY. 
KATTKE ADYISEO NORTH THAT HE (KATTKE) REPRESENTED A GRENADIAN 
'TUDENT GROUP WHO WERE CONTEMPLATING AN OVERTHROW OF THE COMMUNIST 
LEANING GOVERNMENT OF GRENAOA. THROUGH CHECKING WITH NSC SOURCES. 
NORTH DETERMINED THAT KATTKE WAS A "RIGHT WING IOEALOGUE" KNOWN 
TO FREQUENTLY CONTACT U.S. GOVERNMENT 0EFEN8E ANO 8ECURITY AGENCIES 
FOR A VARIETY OF CAUSES. NORTH CHARACTERIZED KATTKE AS LIKE A 
"ROUGE CIA AGENT" WHO HAS NO IDENTIFIABLE TIES WITH THE U.S. 


GOVERNMENT 
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PAGE THREE OE WF *0033 999 * 9 * 


DURING SOME LATER POINT IN L904, KATTKE RECONTACTEO'NORTH TO 
AOVI6E THAT HE REPRESENTED A MEMBER OF THE 8AU0< ARABIAN ROYAL 
FAMILY. PRINCE EBROHIN BIN ABOUL-AZIZ BIN SAUO L-MASOUOY (HEREAFTER 
THE PRINCE). THE PRINCE WAS ALLEGEDLY INTERESTED IN PLACING A LARGE 
SUM OF MONEY AT THE OlSPOSAL OF THE NICARAGUAN FREEOOM FIGHTERS. 

NORTH ADVISEO KATTKE THAT INASMUCH AS US PUBLIC LAW FORBIO EXPEND¬ 
ITURES OF GOVERNMENT FUNOS TO AlO NICARAGUAN IN8URGANT8. IT WAS 
INADVISABLE FOR A MEMBER OF THE NSC (NORTH) TO MEET WITH THE PRINCE 
OIRECTLY. NORTH ADVISEO KATTKE THAT RICHARD MILLER WOULO CONTACT 
KATTKE TO MEET THE PRINCE. KATTKE INSISTEO THAT ALL CONTACT WITH 
TME PRINCE 8E THROUGH HIM. 

FOLLOWING KATTKE'S CONTACT. NORTH CAUSEO A CHECK TO BE MADE OF 
AVAILABLE INFORMATION IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN REGARDING THE OFFICIAL ROYAL 
SAUOI FAMILY AND NO INFORMATION LOCATED WAS I DENT IFIA8LE WITH THE 
PRINCE. NORTH COULD NOT 8TATE WHETHER THIS CHECK WAS ALL INCLUSIVE. 

THE PRINCE HAS MANDATEO THAT NO INQUIRY BE MADE OF H18 8TATU8 THR0U6H 
THE SAUDI ARABIAN GOVERNMENT. 

INFORMATION REGARDING THE PRINCE'S EXPRESSED INTEREST IN DONAT¬ 
ING TO THE NICARAGUAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS WA3 OISCUSSED SY NORTH PERSON¬ 
ALLY WITH PRE8I0ENT RONALD REAGAN ANO NATIONAL 8ECURITY A0YI8ER 
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PAGE FOUR DE WF #0033 SCeReT 

ROBERT MAC FARLANEAS RECENTLY A3 JUNE, L985. .V''i , 

SINCE HILLER'S CONTACT WITH THE PRINCE THROUGH KATTKE;’ THE 
PRINCE HAS THUS FAR FAILED TO PLACE FUNDS IN THE HANDS OF NICARAG¬ 
UAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS AS ORIGINALLY OFFEREO. THERE 18 SOME QUESTION 
ANO RESERVATION. AT NSC TO THE PRINCE'S 80NA FlOES AND 7/28/85. HAS SEEN 
INFORMALLY SET 8Y NSC AS THE OATE FOR THE PRINCE TO FOLLOW THROUGH 
OR NOT. NORTH CONFIOENTALLY ADVISED THAT NSC MAINTAINED INDIRECT 
CONTACT WITH THE PRINCE THIS LENGTHY PERIOD OF TIME OUE TO THE 
DESPERATE NEED OF PRIVATE FUNOS BY NICARAGUAN FREEOOM FIGHTERS 
SINCE BEING CUT OFF FROM U.S. FUNDING. THE U.S. CONGRESS 
IS EXPECTED TO APPROVE NEW FUNDING OF 36 MILLION DOLLARS TO THIS 
GROUP DURING THE WEEK OF 7/22/85. 

IN JUNE. 1985. HILLER. AT THE REQUEST QF KATTKE ANO THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF NORTH. CONTACTED THE WILLIAM PENN SANK. PHILADELPHIA. 

PA. REGARDING CAPTlONEO MATTER. MILLER HAS MAINTAINED CONTACT WITH 
NORTH REGARDING THIS MATTER CONTINUALLY UP TO 7/LS/85. INCLUDING 
AOVISING NORTH OF MILLER'S INTERVIEW 8Y FBI. PHILADELPHIA. MILLER 
MAINTAINS THAT HE HAS OONE NOTHING ILLEGAL IN CONTACTING THE BANK. 
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PAGE FIVE OE WF *0033 

MILLER ADVISED NORTH THE PRINCE 18 ALLEGEDLV OUT OF FAVOR WITH 
THE 6AUDI GOVERNMENT OUE TO HI 8 SHIITE MOSLEM FAITH AS TME^VUORITV 
OF THE 6AU0I ROVAL FAMILY ARE OF THE SUNNI MOSLEM FAITH. JULLCR 
.BELIEVES OR HAS BEEN LEAD TO 8ELIEVE 8V THE PRINCE THAT THE PRINCE'S 
•250.000 CHECK WAS NOT CLEARED BY THE 6AU0I FRENCH SANK DUE TO THESE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES. 

DURING MILLER'S 7/L5/8S CONTACT WITH NORTH. MILLER ADVISED 
NORTH THAT THE PRINCE IS CURRENTLY RESIDING IN WDC. NORTH SPECIFIC¬ 
ALLY REQUESTED THAT ATTEMPTS BY THE FBI TO INTERVIEW THE PRINCE BE 
HELD IN ABEYANCE UNTIL AFTER THE WEEK OF 7/22/8S, OUE TO THE 
CRITICAL TIMING OF THE PRINCE'S POSSIBLE BUT REMOTE LARGE DONATION 
TO THE NICARAGUAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS. IN NO WAY DOES NORTH WANT 
TO INTERFERE WITH A CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCE. BUT 
NORTH FEELS THAT CONTACT BY THE FBI PRIOR TO NSC DETERMINATION 
OF THE PRINCE'S INTENTIONS HAY REVERSE ANY POSSIBILITY THAT THE 
PRINCE WILL FOLLOW THROUGH WITH HIS EXPRESSED INTENTION TO DONATE 
THIS MONEY. NORTH WAS AOVI6EO THAT HIS REQUEST WOULD BE KNOWN TO F8I HREQUESB 
BUREAU REQUESTED TO ADVISE WFO WHETHER TO HOLD IN ABEYANCE 
ATTEMPTS TO INTERVIEW THE PRINCE UNTIL AFTER THE WEEK OF 7/22/85 AS 
REQUESTED BY OLIVER NORTH. NSC. 

BT • 
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Chairman Fascell. Mr. Levine. 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, I also want to compliment you on your 
ability to hang in there these many hours and thank you for 
it. 

Mr. Berman asked you about Mr. Khashoggi, and you mdi 
that ycu had not spoken with him about this. There have 
also been press reports that go beyond Mr. Khashoggi that 
lint^HiHi either directly or indirectly in the 
financing of this arrangement. 

There was an AP report to that effect essentially \ 
alleging that thej^m^paid for the Iranian weapons. Do 
you know who paid for these weapons and whether directly or 
indirectlyor ^m||ve re 
these payments or part of these payments? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know. I find it very — 
almost incredible that th^J|^^Government or anyone in it 
could have paid for them for the same reasons — their own 
fear of disclosure if nothing else. I can imagine that a 
private*^^U citizen might have, but I don't know that. 

Mr. Levine. You have no knowledge of any 
citizen or ex patriot providing any of the payments for any 
of these weapons? 

Mr. McFarlane. No. 

Mr. Levine. There have been also press reports that 
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have been indirectly involved in financing the 
contras. Are you aware of any such activities? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have seen the reports and I have heard 
that VHIhave contributed. The concrete character of 
that is beyond my ken. 

Mr. Levine. General Secord was also linked to the 
% ^ppayments to the contras. Does that add up to you ir. 
any way, do you see any connection potentially or actual of 
a linkage between Secord and the or the contras? 

Mr. McFarlane. I have no knowledge of General Secord’s 
involvement in these matters. ftj 

Mr. Levine. Let me go back for a moment to the que-stior.s 
of who paid — well, sort of the same area. Do you know who 
did pay for these arms? 

Do you have any idea who did pay for the arms? 

Mr. McFarlane. I assume that people in Iran in the 
government paid for them. I don't know. 

Mr, Levine. Thatleads — gets back to the other area — 
if we are dealing with moderate folks within Iran who 
apparently are not operating — well, I don't know whether 
they are operating with the acquiescence or consent of 
Khomeni, but how is it that the Iranian government would be 
paying for the arms if we are trying to support a moderate 
faction within Iran? 

And how is it — let's stop with that one. 


IINP1 USSiaHL, 
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probably higher than the ones we are talking about? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it is all a little surreal. I 
think highly of Lieutenant Colonel North. 

Mr. Burton, would Admiral Poindexter do this on his own? 

Mr. McFarlane. I find it hard to believe. The Israelis 
might have taken sufficient authority from the National Secant 
Adviser, necause they would not have insisted on talking tc 
the president, surely. 

Mr. Burton. But they would have insisted on talking to 
somebody at least as high as Admiral Poindexter? k 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't know, I believe so. 

Mr. Burton. Admiral Poindexter wouldn't have done this, 
being a military man, that is, without somebody else telling 
him to do so? 

Mr. McFarlane. When I say I find it hard to believe, that 
is as confident an answer as I can give. I just don't know. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Fascell. Mr- Feighan. 

Mr. Feighan. Mr. McFarlane, I would like to try and 
understand, as we close, what role, if any, the National secur 
ity Council had in the solicitation of funds for the contras. 
Earlier ^his morning Secretary Shultx indicated that there 
had been success in soliciting and pursuading at least one 
country to provide funding, and presumably it was intended f 
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Brunei. Did you or anyone working with you or for you at 
the National Security Council at any time make efforts at so¬ 
licitation of other countries for contributions to the con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. McFarlane. I did not solicit any country at any time 
to make contributions to the contras. I have seen the reports 
that various countries have, third countries, and i 

have no idea of the extent of that or anything else. The fact 
of whether or not a subordinate did, I know of no such solici¬ 
tation of funds from any third country. 

Mr. Feighan. were you aware of the efforts of o 
members of the administration in these solicitations? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, I am not, and only in the stories 
in the last two days have I seen this report about what hap¬ 
pened after, I take it, it became a legal matter, to once more 
do so. But I don't know if it is true or not. 

Mr. Feighan. During your time of service with the govern 
ment, you were not aware of any specific individuals or 
offices of the United States Government making solicitations 
that either have been reported or would be similar to that? 

Mr. McFarlane. I know that 1 didn't, and I know of no 
other solicitation that ever got contributions either. 

Mr. Feighan. If I could ask you further to identify what 
knowledge you might have and what role might have been played 
by the following individuals in any of these matters that we 

llNfi ASS1E1FJL 
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3:00 

3:50 

9:35 
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ZZ'A ( 3 : 33 ) 

Ad.-? -'-hr. Pcir.d'excer (3:43) 

?03 i lave Peterson) (9:00) 

President MSB w. CM? (wOcu? McMmn w ; a - 

ar.a Children: Rebecca & Cacob; ) ; ■ 13: 00) 

Ocr. (10:25) 

( see iiao szz 

? 1 a sues 3::? lunch (Cab ?-.) (1:00) 

Secy :£ Slice G«cr;e Shultd joined 

Departed w/Sec Shultz f;r nc? 

w•9resident (1:50) 

Oil' Casey called or. Secure 

Poindexter (4:25) 

David Chew (4:20) 

Called Cilia March 

Howard Teicher returned call 

Sec Weinberger called or. ?1 

Ar.b Jack Matlock (5:03) and Poindexter (, = :!“*- 


Poindexter (5:13) 

Don Ga;ac called (0:25) 

COM (3:20 

PD3 (Charles Peters) (9:C?) 

P/MS3 (9:53) (with Secy Weinberger S JM?) 
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r:: (Old ?a-;ly Tiding Rm> 

Poindexter (2:45) 

2:45 Teparted office to board Presidential 

“o tore ace for ?/Mtg with the former He at aces 
vta Arlington Cemetery (caret errant 3 : 39 

former hostages, TWA flight crew i 
State,FBI, CIA Tebrief Team) 

2:53 Adn Poindexter called RCM in Staff 2ar I aee 
attached detailed schedule) 

4:35 See ShuIts called (4:43) 

5:21 Tir Casey with TM? (6:14) 

5:32 A.T.b Tack Matlock returned call 

":3C Hosted dinner for staff who worked on lebancr. 
hi;acktng: the Fortier's, McTamel. 

Poindexter’s, North's, Covey's, Howard Teioher 
at Residence 

9:23 ?/NS3 (w/Secys Shultz and Weinberger S, TM? i 

Tack Matlock) (13:13) 

12:13 ?/MS?G Mtg (Sit Rm) (w/General Gabriel, acting 
CTCS; AttyGer. Ed Meese, Ten Regan WHC3, 
Poindexter, SecState Shultz; SeeTreas Tim 
Baker; SecDef Weinberger and CIA TecTir To hr. 

• McMahon) (11:25) 

11:25 Returned to officei with Sec Weinberger (11:2" 

11:23 P/Sec Shultz mtg m Oval Office (11:45) 

1:23 Admiral Poindexter (1:23) 

1:25 See Shultz Frees Conf - 450 £33) 

2:35 Mtg v/3avid Kimche, Eliyahu Advidan, Meir 

Roeenne, Elyakim Rubins tem-Mi gal w/Tock Covey 
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and Howard Teicher 
6:32 Called Jack Matlock 

6:39 Jaek Matlock called 

6:45 Poindexter (6:00) 

6:51 Called Bob tinhard 
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Paul Ther;:sor. (5:55) 

P03 Oave Petersen, CIA) 


To Resicar.ca to see President Reagan 15:12 

Tackie TilIran, NSC staff render « 11:30 

Called it. f rcn. Sit An for nessage3. Sait 
consisted secure call: 3 | ar.d was calling 3 
Reqar. now 

Meeting with Cer. Matt Caufield (3:1:), Ret 
McCamel 5 Poindexter (3:33) 

Elliott Airar.s (State Oept-ARA) called 

Sob Hi .".hard (11:40) 

The President called from Car.? Cavid 
contacted ROM m WH car ar.d advised that It 
should return call when he reached his 
residence. ACM agreed to do. 

TOM (3:30) 

Called Don Regan (3:33) 

PD3 - Charles Peters (9:00) 


?, ::s3 v/jmf (10:CO) 


?/DE? WH en route CAR Constituti 
Speech to ABA (11:11) 

P/Srfg Lunch w/The V? (Cabinet A 

P/Budget Briefing (Oval Office) 


To Con Regan’s Cfc (5:CC) 

JMP (9:04) 

COM (3:15) 

Dave Peterson (8:47) 

To Vice President's ofc to meet w/V? (9:02 
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" 9 35 5:30 


11:30 
3:35 
4 : 35 
4:10 
5:20 
5:43 
5:21 
5:44 
3:34 

- 13, 35 • : 33 

9:30 
13:32 

13:33 

5:39 

5:53 

":30 

" 11/35 9:14 

9:19 

9:30 

9:50 

10:08 


P/OC? Congressional 1*acersr.:? (Cabinet Rem: 
(10:33) 

?,Nsa jm? (13:53) 

Vice ?resident called (PI) (11:33) 

Ada Poindexter (11:33) 

?3rf; far Reg’1 Press lunch (Oval) (13:35) 

?. 3re? : NVT Magazine Interview (Oval) (3:3". 
Secy Weinberger (4:13) 

JM? (4:15) 

Cllie North (5:4Z) 

See Lmhard (5:31) 


JM? (5:23) 

JM? (5:50) 

JM? (3:3") 

S-W-M Breakfast w/Oefer.se (3:43) 

P/MS3 w, JM? 3. Oen Vernon Walters (13:33) 

Mtg w/Larry Speakes, £d 0;ereiian, Kama Snail 
and JM? re Councartarrori3r. (13:3") 

JM? departed ROM's rr.tg 

JMP (6:50) 

Don Regan called on ?1 
7o JM?'s ofc {“:14) 

Returned call to Secy Weinberger on secure 
(9:19) 

JM? (9:30) 

P/NS3 w/JM? (9:50) 

JMP & Don Fortier (10:04) 

John Whitehead called on 

r 
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JM? (10:15) 

Ken Quinn w Secy Shultz' party ir. 

-’chr. whitehead called cn PI ( 10.16) 
l:r. Regan’ s ziz (11: 13) 

Cor. Re-gar. re PF3A3 (Ryar.'s ore) (11 
Cohn 'Whitehead called cn ?1 (11:33) 

President ca.led cn ?1 (11:33) 

Dir Casey, Cohn McMahon, Ken de Cra 
A dr. Pc index ter (5:14) 

CCM ( 3 : 4C ) 
p. :.’S3 w/j:-:? (9:45) 

Birthday party for RIM w/?2C, IMP. «SH. "13 5 
President i V? arrive to Oirthday tarty 

(i: : - s) 

Kama Srrall, Sob Pearson, 3cn Reran. I'm K~hn 
Craig Puller, Ion Dawson, Cm Pcrtier '11.5“' 

Co Regan's office (4:55) 

Secy Weinberger on secure (5:35) 

Secy Shultz on secure (line down-call again.) 

RCM called Con Regan (5:46) 

Secy Shultd called secure (5:52) 

Co Con Regan’s office (6:CC) 

RCM to Con Regan's office (7:11) 

RCM to Don Regan's office (7:37) 

Departed Residence for Sethesda Naval Hospital 
to see the President 
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4:33 
5:53 
5:33 
' 9 : 35 
11 : 10 
11:12 
11: 33 


3:37 

3:33 

3:36 

4:02 


The Vice President called or. Sec-re to RC ’' 
ec Hess:cal 

Called Secy -•'emderger or. Sec-re 
Mike ledeer. 

To Cor. Reran’3 c;om Cavid Chew, A_ 
Kmgon, Tor. Cavscn _r. conference rail :: Cor. 
Rega.n 

Returned to reeting with Mi«e ledeer. ill: 43. 
Tor. Portier (11:3:) 

Sac-'e:rJ:er;s: called on Signal 
Ton Regan cal-ed on Signal 

Ca-.ed Secy Weir.ioerger on PI 
Ton Regan (9:40) 

Vice President called on rl 

r. "our weeo planning luncheon n eg i1:11* 

;:•!? (4:40) 

Vice President called 
CCM (9:15) 

Secy Shultc called orcr. overseas 
AG Ed r-teese called iron London 
Called Secy Weir.dergsr 3ecure (11:0") 

Con Regan called frcr Sethesda Hospital 
>!irhaei ledeen (12:31) 

To hr. Whitehead, Cep Under State called on PI 
Vice President called on PL 
To see Vice President (3:40) 

Cir Casey ret'd RCM’s call 
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■ 15 35 *45 To CM ?' 3 (4:50) 

= :53 To CM? ’ s office (5:54) 

1" 35 *33 S-w-m Breakfast at State (8:45) 

9:30 3CM (9:45) 

1:13 Called 3sb Itnhard 

1:33 CM?‘a office (1:33) 

3:33 Vice President (3:3’) 

-:13 CM? (" : 3 3 ) 

' 13 35 3:30 33M (9:33)' 

9:36 CM? (9:33) 

9:33 Mtg w/rresider.t at Berhesda Maval Hospital 

1:35 US A-a tc Israel Cher.as Pickering v Cock live . 

(2:13) 

5:34 Carry Sceakes, Ed 3’erejian, Kama Sr.all and 
(5:35) CM? (5:42) 

5:42 To 3cn Regan's ofc (5:43) 

* 19 =5 3:33 3CM (3:34) 

3:53 Cohn Souders - P03 (9:33) 

9:33 Don Regan called on ?u 

9:43 Secy Shuit 2 called ?1 

9:45 Secy Shultz called cr. ?1 

13:30 Mtg «yPresident at Bethesda Hospital 

11:33 P, Secy Shultz at Bethesda Hospital 

12:25 Returned Secy Weinberger's call in San 
Francisco (12:32) 

5:23 CMP (S:26) 

23/55 13:11 Arrived in Office from Breakfast at State 
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22,85 12:17 Girectcr Ca3ey called or. Secure Line 

12; 45 Airuril Poindexter (11:01) 

11:5? Adr.iral Poindexter (11:05) 

11:10 To Acrirai Poindexter'3 Office (11.11) 

11:10 To Greet President on South lawn (11:41) 

1:13 To Ion Regan’s Office (1:1=) 

2; S3 3:10 COM (3:20) 

3:31 Called Sill Martin on PI 

3:5* TM? (?:0 3) 

9:15 Con Regan returned call 

9:4C Cir Casey, CIA called secure 

9;-iS Cecaroed for Presidential Residence w CM? ::r 
? MSS (10:17) 

1C : 17 Mtg w National Security Advisors (Sit Rr.l 

(11:31) (list of Participants attaohed) zZZ 
ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS j 

12:55 Called Con Regan on PI 

12:37 Called Secy of State Oeorge Shultz on PI 

2:23 Mtg w/Secy Shultz and Ar.b Paul Mitze i Secy '5 
cfc) (3:C5) 

4:50 Or. Fred Ikle (Under Secy, CS2), Richard Parle 
(Asst Secy, OSC), and Ron lehr, an (5:3i;i; 

5:50 Director Casey, CIA secure 

6:25 JM? (6:23) 

5:40 JM? ar.d Dan Fortier (6:52) 

T 23/ 35 3: 30 CCM (3:37) 

8:45 John Souder[s| - FOB (8:S3) 

Don Regan's office (9:L0) 
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-3 35 9:43 Departed far mt g in residence w Presider.t, 

Secy Shu.tt, and Don Regan :: brief f:r 
Chinese visit - then directly :: -tg with 
Chinese ?:es;cent m Blue Been - see attached 


0 23 Rec'd call :; Secy v.’emberger cr. secure 
029 P2T (5:10 

34 35 13:53 Departed ? NS3 m residence with 2>:? 

ci:::) 

12:33 Heward Ceicher (12:53) 

4:35 Che Vice President i Vice Premier of PRC li 
rer.g, Craig Zul.er and two aides (4:2") 

5:43 (5:39) 

35 35 9:32 ? N33 v/JM? m residence (13:10 

\ 

10-5 ? Casmet Mtg m Cabinet Ricci - see attached 

;3ZZ ATTACHMENT TO ZXCZRPT3; (11:231 

2:23 Con :crtier (2=12) 

2:25 CM? (2:12) 

4:22 VP's Task Force Mtg cr. Combatting Terrorism 
w/JM? in Roosevelt Ren (4:52) 

5:22 CIA Cir WiiLiam Casey, CCC To hr. "cXar.cn, ;"P 
and Vince Cannistraro (Coffee was served) 

(5:42) 

5:45 Sill Martin, NSC Zxec Secy (5:43) 

5:43 RCM called Don Regan on PC (5:52) 

5:23 Sill Martin, NSC Exec Secy (5:29) 

5:15 Ollie North, NSC Staff called 

6:53 JMP (7:08) 

7:33 Don Fortier, NSC Spec Asst to Pres ( 025 ) 
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2cr. Farrier * JM? < 3:1- ) 

Charles Peters, PC2 (3:35) 

-CM (9:2C) 

Cc cr:e: President - .'.'S3 

? NSC :-:t 7 (residence) - see attached .isr -ZZ 
ATTACHMENT 7D ZXCZRZ7S l (11:30 

At. is Ephrair. Zvrcn - lunch :r. '1:45/ 

Pen lehr.an (3:11) 

Arb Sack XarlccVc (3:52) 

f3:5o 

->■? ( 4:50 . 

Secy Shuler rac'd call an secure :r Cali term a 
(5:15)' 

:::? £ Ton Fortier (5:33) 

John HcMahoa, CCC1, returned call 
Sell Casey, CC1, Returned call frer. hew Vcri< 
Called Clair Georye at CIA :r. secure chcne 
Returned Clair Geerye’3 call :n secure 
Sec, Weinberger called an ?! 

Sec. Weinberger called cn PI 
Con Regan called on signal 

The President called an secure treat Car.? Cavil 
(12:34) 

Sec. Weinberger called on secure 
Sill Casey called on secure 
Ollie North celled on Sit Room ?! 


John Poindexter (2:40) 
John Poindexter (3:35) 
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5:53 :*f9r.s« Secy v.'eirJcerger called cn ?1 

- ::=5 3::: ::m <3:32) 

3:23 -cr.r. Scudera - ?23 (3:45) 

3:33 ~’M? i 3:34) 

9:12 Secy Wei-decker ca.led cr. 51 

9:52 President** National Security Brief.r? v :::? 
(13:12) 

11:46 3 *-.'id Ki.tche. Director Cer.eral, Minister if 

Faceigr. Affair* (Israel) called frer. Israel 

3:33 Ta briefing an Strategic 5lar.a v ir. Sit 
Baca. Attending: Oil Bye, Bed lir.l-.ard. 

Richard Pnddy (Army) ar.d Bar.xir. Cl inter. 

(Aray) 

4:12 Adairal v;*r. J. Crewe, Jr. 3. .'23 deaijnata 
w/JT-IP (5:14) 

5:12 rresident called ACM aver WH line 

5:29 "■:? (5:33) 

3:25 Called 2avid Chew 

".31/85 9:32 Called Charlie Hill (vha i») with SOS Secy 

Shuit: in Helsinki 

9:40 JSP (9:53) 

P/MS3 w/„*>!? in Oval Office (12:13) 
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Htg with .Horocoar. ?rirs Mir.ist 
Lar.rar.i (Alac Tcur.ayar., 233 ir 
Howard Taicher (csfre* served 

::::: 

President’3 briefing ::r Seme 
Stata Dining Room (11:32) 

12:23 

Secure phone call vSecy Shu It 
President i ron Helsinki 

12:13 

3”? (12:12) 

1:23 

(1:3-4) 

1 : 3 -» 

To resting with hostage far.ili 
with 311ia North - list attacr 
ATTA2HMSMT T3 2X3ERPT3j (2:23) 

3:3-4 

2or* Regan cal lad or. ?1 

3:23 

:::? (-4 = 22) 

3:43 

(5.-45) 

3:2” 

.*:■:? (3:31) 

C : nO 

Sod linhard, 3or. Hah lay ar.d 3: 

3:33 

3CM (3:33) 

3:35 

2M? (3:40) 

3 : 5? 

CharLas Peters - PD3 (9:C3) 

3:33 

Ths Presidanc/Mational Securi’ 
w/Admiral Poindexter and 3or. : 

13: 13 

David Chaw (13:25) 

13:35 

Callad David laux 

13:35 

Bob Linhard callad 

12:30 

>!tg in Don Ragan's ofc on bud 
C2:50) 

1:52 

Tha President callad (1:54) 

2 : OS 

JMP (2:20) 

2:23 

Called Secy Weinberger ■ & 
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Her. are 
-4 ca: 
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3:13 Oaparcad for xcg on Public Affairs ;r. ward 
Room - saa accachad list 5:i ATTACHES:* 73 
EXCERPT3! (3:53) 

3:53 Cavid Chaw (4:33) 

5:15 V? rush (5:1*) 

5:1“ Cir Casay, J:hr. McMahon S CM? (5:54) 

5:45 CM? (5:53) 

5:53 V? callad aacura 

“:33 -*:*? (?:15) 

“ 35 ECX -.3 JX?‘ s ::: (”:3T) 

3:33 C3M (3:33) 

3:35 ?73 (Cava Pacarson) (3:43) 

3:53 ?. ::S3 (13:13) 

13:15 ? MSEC MCg (Cab mac Roox) - lisc accachad 351 

ATTACHMENT 73 EXCERPTS i (11:13) 

11:13 ?.Sac/ ShuIt2 

chan diraccly ca: 

11:33 Easily Group Lur.chaon v, Sacy Shu lee, Sacy 

Wambargar and 3ir Casay (Cld Easily Cmm? 

Rm, Raaidanca) 

2:45 Sacy Shultz callad on PL 

3:33 David Kirncha, Siraccor Car.aral, Xmisery :: 

Foraign Affairs, Israal (csffaa sarvai) (41r> 

4:45 -74? (5:C5) 

5:15 JHF (5:3C) 


3 2.'35 13:45 J(c|ck Covay racurr.ad call 

11:15 3ob Linhard, Bill Wright, Son Mahlay (11:35) 

12:46 Sacy Shultz racurnad call 

3/5/55 8:CO DON (8:40) 

9:51 P/NSB (10:35) 
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The President called cr. ?1 

Called Sill "artm cr. ?1 

The President pre-brief ::r mni-?re3s 
conference ill: 33) 

Cllie horth and Vince Cannistraro (13:331 
Caved Chew (7.51) 

Called Secretary of State Shu ltd at hone 
3Ca (3:35) 

Cave Petersen - ?C3 (3:45) 

?. :;=3 (13:33) 

Ten Sortier 


State Secy Shultd ret’d call secure 

3efer.se Secy Weinberger i Cen 3chr. Vessev 
C 333 (13:59) 

?.Secy Weinberger S Cen Vessev, Vice President 
Bush, Don Began 

P/tftg w/Sen Robert Byrd (D-WVA) (13:33) 

To see the President (12:11) 

To see the President (12:15) 

Secure conference call W/the Vice President, 
Secy Shulet, Secy Weinberger, CIA Tirectcr 
Bill Casey, Con Regan and Cen Cohn Vessey : 3cr. 
Fortier romtored) (1:1") 

Meeting with the President and Secy Shuler 
(1:55) 

Called Secy Shultr on PL (2:35) 

RCM called Don Regan on PL 


The Vice President called 

3111 Martin, Don Fortier and Paul Thompson 
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Ccn Recan called cr. ?1 

2ave Ma;c: ar.d Vince Cam 3 tr arc ic:25) 

Ret'd Secy Shultz' call 

Called Cllie Xcrth secure 

Ceearted fcr 3-W-M Breakfast (3:-i5) 

? !’S3 v Cave Majors, Ccn Fortier and 3re\-e 
Sestancvi ch (11:33) 

Ccr. Reran’s office 

? h'SPH - Sit Peer. - see attached liat ' S££ 
.-.TT.-.CHy.IMC c: £XC£R?TS \ (12:10 

?.:-:tc w. * ccr.cr.ic Policy Council (Cabinet ?-.) 
( 2 : 2 ”) 

Vice President Hush (3:13) 

Caved Chew (3:3*i) 

Ccr. Pettier 


COT (3:35) 

Charles Peters - PCS (3:53) 


P/M33 - Cval Office (9:32) 
To see the President 


P/JCS Meeting ir. the Cabinet Ra - See attached 
list (SCI ATTACHMENT TO £XC£RPT3 (12:23) 

PCI in Pamly Dining Rn w, 2efer.se Secy 
Weinberger, State Secy Shuler, and CIA 
Director Casey (1:23) 


P.'Secy Shultz (1.30) 
Secy Shultz (2:30) 
Sill Martin (2:33) 


Mtg w/Con Regan, Fred Ryan, Bill Martin i 
Regan's office (2:53) 
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11:22 

12:37 

3:47 


Called Atty Can Ed Maasa - Mease »'C3 
Secy Shultz rat'd RCM'9 call 
Con Ragan rat'd ROM's cal 

I 
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11:23 

1:13 

2:34 

3:26 

3:19 


4:12 

4:22 


2£3iR:?r:::i 
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Called :C3 Ass. Secy Chet Crccker (A?::j se:u-» 
(4:25) 

Bat'd Secy Shunts’ rail ;5:5r ) 
lave Petersen - PCS Briefer 
Mike letter. (10:15) 

Paul thsspsen (3:321 
Paul Ihrrcscr. (5:43) 
lllie North (“: 13) 

Called Cilia North secure 
Paul Thor.pson 

2C2 Secy Caspar Weinberger called (3:22) 

A.T.P lack Matlock (9:13) 

CIA Cirectcr Wiiiiact Casey called 
P13 - Co hr. Scuders (9:22) 



Called Reward teicher secure 

Rat'd call to 01lie North secure 

DCS Oep Secy Jo hr. Whitehead called (2:13) 

Called DCS Asst Secy fer African Affairs, Chet 
Crocker 

CCD Secy V/einberger called secure (3:40 
Secy ShuIts phoned 

Signal connected call to Den Regan (either ir. 
vehicle or ca his boat) (4:20) 


Secy Weinberger called 
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McNar.or. ana Ken 




Called Cilia North secure 
::s Secy ShuIts celled (T:4C) 

?C3 - Cave Pecer3on { 9 ; 13 ) 

Paul Thereaon (3=23) 

A-b Crar.vell Montgomery (10:11) and Howard 
Tec char (11:IS) 

Viewing 2 Classified Project Films (10 mm ea> 
w/Cohn Ccug.a33 £ Ollie North (Con Fortier ’3 
sic) (11:54) 


.*■«: d Cl_ie North s call secure 

Called Air. CM? m Santa 3arcara 

Arty Car. Fd Meesa rat’d ROM' a call (1:53) 

Arty Can Id Mease rat'd ROM's call 

Con Ragan called secure 

3ill Martin (5:5C) 

to the Vice President's office (4:53) 

COS Cap Sacy Cohn Whitehead called 
Called Cilia North 
Howard Catcher called 

Sill Marti a, 3ob Pearson £ Paul Thor? 30 r. 
Ollie North (12:05) 

Bill Martin joined above meeting (9:33) 
COM (3:2C) 

?23 - Cave Peterson (3:30) 


P/NS3 w/JMP 




Hybiie £ Amb Jack Matlock (Oval) 


UNCLASSIFIED 










UNCLASSIFIED 




2:55 San ;arti«r 

3:30 S«cy w«iRb«rg»r ;oin«d LSG Mtg v -:• 

Wright (Act? Dir CM3) (4:07) 


6:47 


UNCLASSIFIED 


?. 5 35 


: 4 < 


J>i? (7: 3 L) 
S«cy Shultz 
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- - ~ UNCLASSIFIED 

; : 55 5:13 Cohn Souters - PC3 

3:45 To COM ar.d then to residence to see President 
(9:21) 

9:31 Tailed lllie North secure 

11:11 Cilia North - Paul Then?sen ;o m[ed1 ; 11-15; 

11:30 Ceparted for >:zj w/Secy Shultz 5 Secy S-irk at 
State Capartment (11:31) 

11:31 Rat'd Atty Ten £d Mease's call 

11:44 Called CM? ir. Raleigh, M.C. with President 

1:11 lllie North ret d RCM’a call 

3:13 N3PC - Sit Rccr. - li3t attached zZZ 

5:11 CIA 1 ir v»n Casey, CM? and Ken de Trad ter. raid 

(3:51) 

3:31 To W. Itchy v/Cir Casey (6:12) 

5:13 CM? (5:31) 

~:11 Called Secy Shultz or. PI ( “ : 15) 

":35 Called Secy Shultz on ?1 (T:3S) 

“ -r9 CM? 

3:11 Ollie North (3:30) 

3 6 53 " ; 31 CSA 3reakfast Mtg at State w. Secy Shultz. 

Beryl Sprinkle and Thomas Moore 

9:10 Cavid Chew (Cep to CIS) S A1 Kir.gcn ilahir.ee 

Sec s /!); (?:C 2 ) 

9:3? 5hil Rmgdar.l (9:1*) 

9:1"* Admiral Poindexter 

9:23 Secy Shultz rat'd cell (9:24) 

9 : 30 Tennis Thonee (Aeet COS), Oevid Chew & Rusty 
Breehear (9:30)- 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


35 


5:3- 


.:am 

1 : 1 -i 4 V. 


2:41pm 

2:S3pa 

3:3Spa 
4:3 6 pm 

4:43pm 
5 :CCpm 
5: 2 *pm 


P/NS3 v/A±r. Pcmiaxtar and Phi 1 Rir.gdahl 
(10:15) 

-o JMS' a ::: 

Jallad Sacy Shu Its cr. ?1 
Ar.b Richard Sui t in JM?' 3 

Rogar ?.si:r.s:r„ S:tvt Canz*p f pky> Al*x Platt, 
Sill artm (11:3*) 

? Sacy Shultz, than directly tc :-:tg ir. 
Rzcsavalt Rccr. - Saa attached (3:30) 

Rat’d 1: 2AC3 I'.tg • Ccn Ragan (5:-*3> 

Adr.::a. ? 5 ir.daxtar (5:49) 

Ozr. r.rt.ar (5-.50 

Michaa 1 ladaan (10:33) 

rhi 1 Rtr.gdah 1 (11:25) 

Gajtcn Sigur w/ S'/.? (11:39) 

Phi. ( 1 - : - — ) 

Jock Covay (12:55) 

Ccn Ragan cal lad 

Callad Ocn Ragan 

Rat'd Sacy cf Stata Cacrge Shultz* a ca.l :r. r 1 
Sacy Shultz callad or. :1 

Adr. 1 ill John Pcir.daxtar v 0 hri 3 lahr.ar. (3:33 
pm) 

Tha President callad frcn Car.p 3avid (3:43) 

Rati.mad 3 avid Kmcha’s call (Oirectcr 
Sana cal, Ministry of Poraigr. Affairs. Israel) 

Callad Can Ragan 

Amb Jack Matlock v/JM? (5:55) 

Sacy cf Stata Caorga Shultz callad or. Signal 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Adm John Poindexter (5:11) 

Secy of State George Shu It: celled cr. 3ioral 
Adm John Poindexter (5:4-4) 

Ada John Poindexter v .'David Chew and Cent 13 
These* -- readout of Deleon w/Ser. Heirs < ” 15 

COM (3:23) 

?. NS 3 with Admiral Poindexter and Ashes seder 
and Mrs. Dick Burbanks (for photo op) c 11:1: 

?, Briefing m study on South Africa (1C:3C) 

Secy ShuIt:, Chet Crocker (Asst. Secy of State 
for African Affairs), Bernard :<alb (State 
Cent. Spokesman) 

Press briefing m Press Poem with Secy Shult: 
on South 'Africa - PCM made remarks 

Zd Meese, Attorney General, S Admiral 
Poindexter (2 :CO) 

?, IPC Meeting ( 3 : C9) 

?, Briefing for interview with College Padio 
Stations, OvaL Office (-4:30 

Called Phil Rir.gdahl 

Admiral Poindexter (?:13) 

DOM <9:02) 

Admiral Poindexter (9:C~) 

Ret'd Defense Secy Weinberger’s tall 

FGL - Secy Weinberger. Secy Shultz S CIA Cir 
William Caaey 

David Kiache ret'd RCM's call 

Presidential Mtg w/Don Regan, Admiral 
Poindexter, Amb Jack Matlock, and 3ob Linhard 
(1^5) 

Admiral Poindexter, Amb Matlock and Sob 
Dinhard (1=55) 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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9:15 

3:35 

3:55 

•4:55 

5:02 

5:09 


M UNCLASSIFIED 

Admiral Poindexter called =2*! m hi 3 :ir 

Steeped mta Paul Thompson’s 3:: ta ca>.e 
secure call ta IMS. Anb :: lebar.cn, Recma.i 
Sarcr.clc;-;iu. Call unrelated :: :-:::r cut 

had beer, previously scheduled ( “ : 11) 

Paul Thompson (7:13) 

Cllie March (11:31) 

Arrived office from S-M-w-breaxfast i: Scice 
lave ?ecer3cr. - P13 ( 9 ; 5C } 

Anb. Reginald 3artha lar.ew, cur Ar.b. cc. lebar.ar. 
called an 3ecure 

lirecccr Casey called an secure 

To see Presider.c (11:13) 

Called Secretary •••eir.berger cr. secure 

Ta see President (11:31) 

Called Ar.b. Reginald Sarthalcr.ew, aur Arab, c: 
Lesar.ar., cn secure 

?/Sec. ShuICC (2:35) 

Returned to office, departed far*. M3C Staff 
Meeting, Rn. 113, CSC3 

Returned to office/Admiral Poindexter 

CIA lir WiIlian Casey Ret’d ACM.' a Call . aid 
connection) 

1CM (9:31) 

Called Director Casey secure 

Departed v/President cn Martne far slight ta 
Andrews AP3 for trip to Tampa. Florida (3:11' 

Admiral Poindexter (4:56) 

State Secy Shultz called secure 

To IMP'S Office (5:11) 

0294 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


29 
23 

::; ca 
1:30 
5:02 


' : 29 
3:00 
3:05 
9:33 
8:05 
8 :Zf 
8:27 


Dir Casey and Ken de Oraffenreid {5:53) 

CM? joined above Meetmp {5:1c) 

COM (3:52) 

Cave Peterson - ?C3 (?: 22) 

Cefer.se Secy 0a3?ar Weinberger (9:22) 

? >.'33 - Photo Op v, Arb Max Karp a In an, 3er. ; :nn 
Cower, ^ar.d Maynard Oil or an (attached -iso 

Called Ar.b Jack Matlock 
ACM to Oval Office (10:15) 

Admiral Cohn Poindexter (10:32) 

CIA Cir Wr. Casey called secure 
Called Michael ledeen 

? Mtp m Sit Roar - ( 1 1 3 1 attached) 'SZZ 
.ACCA.CHMiMT 00 ZXCCR305 i (12:23) 


Ret'd fr, ntp w Cir Casey (12:13) 

?/Secy of State George Shultc (2:12) 
Called Rcr. Lehman secure 
Admiral Poindexter (5:50) 

To Admiral Poindexter’s cfo 
Called Secy Shultc 
Called Secy '..'emberper at home 
Director Casey called on secure 
Breakfast with Sec. Shultc (3:33) 

Came up to office with S(h|ultc (9:14) 
Ollie North & Admiral Poindexter (9:21) 
*Oatl4*d Plichael Ledeen 


Admiral ?o;rdexter 


- 24 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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- — UNCLASSIFIED 

35 3:-3 Acr.iral Pomdexter (9: 10) 

-9:13 Ollie North called or. secure 



;::13 



“ : Z5 
3:€3 
3: ,5 


10:45 

11:05 


Returned Secretary Weinberger's rail :r. 
Private line 

Or. : red ::<le. I’r.der Secretary :: Decer.se ::r 
Policy, called on secure 

Returned Director William Dasey's call 

Admiral Pc index ter 

Mike ledeen celled 

Returned Cllie North* a secure call 

Returned Secretary Weinberger'a Dali 

Admiral Poindexter (~:3D) 

Ollie North called secure 

DCM (3:20) 

Cilia North called eecure 

?/N5S w Admiral .’aha Poindexter (.’>!?) (10:00i 
JM? (10:30) 

Secy Shultz rat’d ROM's call 
Don Regan ret’d R0M‘s 

- 25 - 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 




:■*.? - list as-ichas ' szz attack::i:.t t: 
U3:C7) 


.n Casa 7 and J; 
and Kan daGra; 


::=/;ahcr. (5:5?) 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 




5:55 

7:33 

7:44 

9 33,33 3: CO 

3:43 


Craig Fuller, VP's CCS and Cilia North ; o : 3 c j 
CM? (5;57) 

Called Secy Shuler on PL 

PCM arrived at Stare ::r a Breakfast Meeting 
with Secy Shultz, Con Pagan. 5cb Tuttle u Cchr. 
Whitehead (3:33) 

CCM (9:35) 

P N33 w/Admiral Cohn Poindexter (CM?) - list 
attached ; SEE ATTACHMENT T3 EHCS?.?T5; (1C:15: 

Pet'd Secy Shultz’ call on PI 

NSC Mtg - Sit Poem - list attached SEE 
ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTSj (13:13) 

CM? (1:35) 

Secy of State Ceorge Shultz rat’d PCX’s rail 
Secy Shultz called cn PL 

Jonathan Miller, Ami Cack Matlock, sill Henke. 
I'WH Advance), and 3ill Martin (2: Co) 

E3Z Cirector William Webster 

CM? joined above meeting (3:40) 

To Vice President Suah’a office m :iCB to 
meet with families of six remaining hostages 
in Lebanon (4:45) 

Rat'd w/Ollie North (4:47) 

Rat’d Michael Ledeen’s call on secure 

Rat'd VP’s caLL at his residence 

Pet'd Secy Weinberger's caLL 

CM? (7:36) 

to JMP’a office (7:47) 


DCM (8:40) 

Chfu|ck Peters 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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P/NS3 w, Air irai -'-hr. Poindexter t 9: 3- ) 

? Sr:e::n; for Mtg -./.'President Mubarak of 
Egypt - L.st attached ;SEE ATTACHMENT TO 


? Mtg v-President Mubarak (Oval Orel - list 
attached 3EE ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS .3:13 

01 lie North called secure 

Tor. Pegar. called secure 

Adr.iral Poindexter (5:29) 

Secy Shultz called 

TOM (3:33) 


PT3 - Tave Peters (9:TO) 

Adr.iral John Poindexter (9:42) 

Tefer.se Secy Weinberger called on PI 

Per. Tehran and 3cb lirhard (4:0") 

Teparted v/Wilma Hall and Ollie North by sedar. 
to Andrews AES for military flight to NY for 
Shulot/Shevardnadze bilateral ta.k3. 

P/N53 (9:52) 

P/M53 Snefing - see attached list ; SEE 
ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS 1 (11:03) 

Ret’d Tefer.se Secy Caspar Weinberger’ a call 

The President called (1;1“) 

CIA director William Casey, John McMahon, Her. 
deGraffer.reid (5:02) and 
Admiral John Poindexter (6:11) 

Teparted with Jonny for Slack Tie Tinner -HO 
Cen Vesaey hoated by Secy Si Mrs. Weinberger at 
the Anderson House 

RCM phoned Admiral Poindexter to discuss an 

UNCLASSIFIED 












DATE 


UNCLASSIFIED 


t:mi 

9 - 2 S / 8 5 9 : 40 

9 I"/85 ":5c 

8:00 
9:02 

10:00 

10:15 

1:20 
0 : C 2 

0:05 

2:40 

3:18 

4:30 

7:22 


DESCRIPTION 


PCX’s driver phoned to say that the cac:<ace 
RCM had requested through*JM? had beer, 
delivered to RCM personally at the dinner 

Talked w/Secy Shultz on ?1 (8:CO) 

DOM (0:45) 

P/Prebrief for Soviet FM Shevardnadze yt? - 
list attached [SEE ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS; 

?/Mtg w/Soviet FM Eduard Shevardnadze - list 
attached 

luncheon in State Dining Room - list attached 
U:30) 

P/Secy Shultz - Oval Office (2:C2) 

Secy Shultz, U.S. Ambassador to Soviet Union, 
Arthur Hartman, Bernard Kalb (State Department 
spokesman) and Ambassador Ray Ridgeway. Asst 
Secy for Bureau of.European Affairs iState 
Department) (2:17) 

Ambassador Jack Matlock (2:18) 

Admiral John Poindexter (2:45) 

RCM called JMP 

Departed for Mtg at State Department 
w/Soviets, Secy Shultz - list attached (6:43i 

Bob Linhard (7:23) 


7:30 RCM departed office to join Jenny at a cri-ats 
dinner at Secy Shultzi'I residence IHO Soviet 
FM Shevardnadze 

9/30/85 0:02 DOM (0:45) 


9:25 Admiral John Poindaxter (9:20) 


9:30 

11:00 


UNCLASSIFIED 


P/Prebrief for Mtg w/King Hussein - Oval 
Office - list attached (SEE ATTACHMENT TO 
EXCERPTS) (9:50) 

Departed on Marine One for GEN Vessey Farewell 
Ceremony at Andrews AFB, then depart directly 
via VP's helo for VP’s lunchaon at his 
residence for luncheon IHO King Hussein and 
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UNCLASSIFIED 



~:55 S«cv*tary Shuitx called (9:CC) 

UNCLASSIFIED 


30 
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UNCLASSIFIED 



= : :a 

3 : -»3 
3:33 



2:12 
2:20 
4: C6 


SCM (3:35) 

Ed 2; e r; e ;; : ar. ar.i Arne r aphe1 vizh 
Ad.r.iral Poindexter ill::') 

"irhael ledeer. called or. secure '1:13 

:: Admiral Poindexter's :::::* (14:) 

Sot Lombard called 


Xaetinc with SPG Principals :r. Situate cr. 
(see attached list) SEE ATTASHXSMT 33 
£X:-*rT3; (4:3=) 


Secretary :: Serene amderrer ca-led .3:12: 
Secretary :- State Shultd called *3:12) 
Admiral ?:mtextsr (3:23) 

Secretary Shuler called (3:45) 

* 3 : 33 ) 

r.et'd Vice President Bush's cal. * 3333 c:c 

3a-lei Per. Lehman 

P2B - Save Petersen (?:2") 

Called Bill Martin 


State Secretary Georpe 51.-1 tc ca.led :r:r. Mew 
Vo r'< 

State SepSec John Whitehead retd ASX's ca.l 
Secy Shultz ret d PCX’a call 
Paul Shore a cr. 


Cal led Bed Linhard 

Zecense Secy Caspar Wet nicer per called crcr. 
aircraft enroute from Mew Vo r k to Philate1phia 

Ret'd Gllie Morth'a call secure 

So;*.:*. 'Whitehead called on ?1 


'UNCLASSIFIED 

m 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


:zscs:?t::n 


:: 2 as 


:: 'V 25 





5 : 43 
~ : 2 0 
3 : 45 
3:23 
9: C5 
9:33 
13: 23 


11:33 


1:33 

2:33 

4H22 

4:12 

4:21 

4:30 

4:40 

6:15 


Ret'd Secy We—cerger 1 s call 

3:11 Marten :r!ee*d Kelt's call 

CIA w e 11: ar. Casey (5:22), 

Cohn McMar.cn and Ken deGraf far.reed :5:52s 

Kec’d Caved Ker.ehes call (:r. Israel) 

Caved Chew (Cep to CCS) and Paul there3:r. 
(5:43) 

Secy Shuler rat'd ROM's call 

Caved Chew 

Called Cllee North 


Co see Preaeder.e (9:12) 

?. Ccr.gresseonal Cerer.cn/ - see acrarhed le*c 

Returned we eh Secreeary Shuler (12:32) 

NS?C MHflSWBBlLsee attached le3e 
ACTAvSMENO to EXCCRPC5 j (11:33) 

Returned weth Ed Meeae-Attorney Central 
(11:40) 


Returned Secreeary Shuler‘a call or. ?1 
Oon Regan returned ROM's call ercr. A? 3r.e 
Secretary Shultr called =n ?1 
Che Preaedent caliad on sacure 
Admiral Poendaxtar (3:12) 

Secretary Shultz returned call 
Called Don Regan on aacure on Ac Cna 
Sob Linhard (4:35) 

Don Regan called on eecura from Ac Ona 


Returnad with Richard Par la, Aeat. Sac. od 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


*.3 -i :5 


5:23 Peter Scr-er (5:35) 

5:15 Admiral Poindexter ;cmed 

5:2“ Secretary Weinberger called or. =1 

‘ill Cllie March called 


“:15 Cacuty Secy :: State whitehead railed 

“ : 23 Called Sven Xraemer 

3:24 Called Richard Perle 


1C. 5 55 


Cave Petersen (PC3) (9:37) 
Car. rcrtier (12:21) 


12:23 Sill Martin (12:32) 

2 : Cl Bed Lmhard (2:23) 

3 : C5 C1 lie North (3:33) 


3:23 


Admiral Poindexter (S:4C) 


3 ; 42 Car. Regan's office 

3:55 3cb Lmhard, Kama Snail, Steve Sterner 


9:23 P/NS3 with Admiral Poindexter. Paul Charcsar. 
and Abraham Sofaer, Legal Adviser, State 
Department 

9:45 ?/Mtg v/Lord Carrington (see attached liati 
(SEE ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTSj (1C;13) 

12:33 Returned 3ill Casey'3 call on secure 

12:25 Issues Lunch - Cabinet Rocn (1:23) 

1:55 Departed to get President to go to MSPC 

Meeting in Situation Room (see attached list) 

(SEE ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTSi (3:12) 

3:13 Oliver North’s and Jonathan Miller’s birthday 
party. Room 392, OEOB (3:30) 

5:CO Admiral Poindexter (5:14) 

5:17 Departed with Admiral Poindexter to Geneva 
Meeting, Situation Room. Also attending: 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


35 

d. ) 


9:15 
35 3::3 

a.:9 
3:25 
9:13 
9:30 


3:32 


3:47 
5:04 
5:35 
5:20 
6:24 
6:43 
7 : C5 
"* : 27 

9/35 3:50 

9:02 
9:10 


Eon Regan, 2ear.is Thcnas, Pat Buchanan, 2av;: 
Chew, Bill Martin, Carry Speakesi,; Bill 
Henkel, Amb . Jack Matlock, Tom 2 aw sen, and 
Jonathan filler 

Admiral Poindexter (*:5C) 

Admiral Poindexter (9:32) 

Returned Secretary Shultz's call on secure 
CCM (3:25) 


Secretary Shultz called on secure 
To see President Reagan 

?. Briefing for visit of Prime Minister lee ci 
Singapore 

To get President to go down to NSPO Meeting m 
Situation Room (see attached list) ;SBI 
ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS! (1:52) 


Kama Small, Ed 0;er(ej;ian, Paul Thompson. 
Steve Steiner, Sven Kraemer 

Secretary Weinberger called or. secure 

Returned to office with 3ob Imhard 

Con Regan called 

Admiral Poindexter (5:15) 

Mike Ledeen and 01lie North (~;25) 

Admiral Poindexter joined (5:25) 

Secretary Weinberger called from car 

Secretary Weinberger called secure (7:23) 

Admiral Poindexter 

Admiral Poindexter 

PCB - Dave Peters (9:2S) 

Ed Meese, Attorney General called 


UNCLASSIFIED 


34 
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IINCUSSKD 


:: 9 '35 


9:15 


1:13 

2:13 

4:15 

23 

35 3:13 

3:22 
9:33 
9:15 

11:23 

12:23 


2:2C 


Larry Speakes. £d 2;ere*iar.. Admiral 
?=:r:*x:e: (9:22) 

? '-‘33 and Admiral Poindexter (13:25) 

Ai.-r.iraL Poindexter (12:33) 

Returned Cilia North’s call 

3o see President; joined by 2cr. Regan t 11.33 

33 sea ?r!s:i;n-. (12 :15) 

Karr.a 3-all, Cock Covey, £d 2;ere;ian (1:2”) 

3a 2val Cffira far lunch with President and 
Secretary Shultc 

Meeting with Secretary Shultc (2:42), 

Secretary 3aker, Si chard Carman. Stave 
2ar.car.aky and Slliott Abrams (2:52) 

Vira President 3uah (4:33) 

Admiral Poindexter (7:11) 

Admiral Poindexter, Cilia North, 2d 3;ere;iar. 
Rat'd 2afar.aa Secy Caspar Weinberger'3 :i.. 

2CM (9:C5) 

3a see Con Regan, then ta see President (9 0, 

To South Lawn to board Marine One for trip 
with President to Chicago 

RCM called A dm John Poindexter from Ac Ins 


11:48 

12:13 

12:34 

12:26 

12:38 


Adm Poindexter (12:37) 

OLIie North joined above (12:36) 
Kama Small joined above (12:05) 
Michael Ledeen joined above (12:27) 
Sob Linhard and Sill Wright (12:54) 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCUSSIFIET 



rises:? ::: UMfUtOdlM 

1:13 

OLlie North (1:11) 


1:33 

A<±n Poir.cexter (1:43) 


; 

Called Attorney General £d Meese 



To State for Breakfast Xtg w, Secy Shu Its. .*:hr. 
Whitehead, Mike Arnaccsr, Allan 'Wallis, 3oug 
McMmn. Beryl Sprmkel, Ton Metre and iteve 

Cans an sky m Secy’s limn? Been (3:43) 


8:45 



3 : 45 

Secy Shulti called 


3:53 

Gllie North and Ty Good (9:33) 


9:35 

31lie North and Bred Fielding (9:3") 


9:33 

? NS5 with -*>!? (9:53) 


9:53 

3N? (13:32) 


13:35 

To see the President ( 13:2") 


13:33 

Ten Began called on PI 


35 

The ? resident/NSPO m Situation Boon - list 
Attached ( 5£I ATTACHMENT T3 BH3BP.PTS ; (12:13 


12:33 

Kama Snail £ JN? 


12:34 

MCg v/President to brief on Press Backgrounder 
and attend President's Press Starenent. P2N 
followed President v/backgrounder (1:22) 


1:34 

P/Secy Shultd 


2:24 

aet'd Secy Weinberger’s call 


2:-i5 

Called Ton Began 


9:33 

OCX (S:15) 


3:35 

Tave Peters (PD3) (8:53) 


9:33 

CIA Tir Casey called 


9:25 

Called Bob linhard 


9:50 

Defense Secretary Weinberger called on ?1 



.... UNCLASSIFIED 
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-.r.-is-ss U:cs 


J :;j 

5: :a 
5 : *45 
53 


15 35 


5:12 


2:33 

1:23 


12:-40 


3:03 
3:36 
3:-47 
*4:33 
5:52 
6:07 
6:29 

10/17/85 7:57 
8:00 


UNCLASSIFIED 


3ob Omhard (12:20) 

Mike Ledeen called 

A±n John Poindexter (3.-45) 

(5:10) 

-"■I? (7:15) 

Paul Tr.3r.pscr. (": 5*4) 

Sreakfast with Secretaries Shultz ar.d 
Weinberger at Pentagon (3:50) 

Admiral Poindexter 

Secretary Weinberger called cn private line 

? NS3 with Admiral Poindexter (11:0") 

Secretary of State George Shultz returned Mr. 
MrFarlane' a call 

Called Secretary Shultz cr. private line 
Phil Rmgdahi (12:05) 

Called Jack Matlock 

Returned Howard Teicher’s call 

P/Secretary Shultz, Oval Office (2:15) 

Paul Thompson 
01lie North (3:42) 

Called Secretary Shultz on private line 
Secretary Weinberger called on private line 
Returned Secretary Shultz's call 
Con Regan (6:29) 

Admiral Poindexter (6:50) 

Don Regan's Office (8:00) 

3ill Martin (8:02) 

- 37 - 
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musshd 


::ss 3:13 

' 9:33 

r : 22 

9:35 


12:36 

1:29 

2:30 
4:22 
5 : 14 
5:23 
5:53 
3:22 
3:35 
3 : 45 
9:50 
11:05 


12:19 

1:13 

1:30 

4:10 


10 / 21 /as 9:00 


Called Charlie Hill at Secy Shu It; ’ Residence 
in Sethesda 

?aul Thompson (9:12) 

?. NS3 w/Adn ?c index ter (9:55) 

Adm Poindexter (9:39) 

VS And to Lebanon Reginald Bartholomew ; 11:23 

Sob Linhard. v/Steve Steiner i Adr. Poindexter 

( 12 :, 5 ) 


Adr. Poindexter departed 

? Briefing for :*tg w. VA Shir.cn Perea of Israel 
(1:53) (list attached) \StZ A77A3HMSV7 72 
SX2SRP75j 


?. tg v, PM Peres 

Con Regan called cn PI 

Secy ShuIt; called 

To Con Regan's Office (5:31) 

Secy Shult; called on PL (6:23) 

COM (3:22) 


Charles Peters (?C3) (3:42) 

Ret'd CIA Dir Wm Casey's call secure 


Dir Casey called secure 

P/Mtg w/Adrt John Poindexter. Pat Bur ha nan. 2:r. 
Regan and Kan Khacigian (11:15) 

FCL m Sit Room w/Secy Shult;, Cir 2asey i 
Secy Weinberger (1:12) 

Ollie North (1:19) 


P/Secy Shult* (Oval Office) (2:07) 


Departed for Secy Shultz' ofc at State for 
weekend at New Market Virginia 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


:: :;/35 


3:37 


:o 

:s 


1:20 



5 : *45 


:: :: 55 3:22 

3:33 



P/NS3 w - Adr. Sz'r.TL Pcmdsxcar & Ar.s Anna 
Arrscrsr.g - 3tt aetachad ATTACKXELT TO 

Rat'd Secy Shuler’ cal3 :r. ?! 

’3 (11:20 

Sacy Wembargar callad cr. ?l 

? Issuas lunch - Cacir.ac Room 

? Xcg in Oval Cffioa vr Ton Ragan. Sell Har.xal 
i Tavid Chaw (1:15) 

::sc Xeg in Caiir.ac Rccm - saa aeeachad PCI 

Sacy Shuler cal lad cr. PI 

CIA Tir Sill Casay ca.lad 

Rac’d fr SACO w/3ob Lmhard (5:1?) 

Rac'd Sacy Shuler’ call 
3cb -inhard (3:25) 

COM (9:00) 

Ten and Admiral Pemdaxear (10:24) 


10:25 Callad 3ob Li.nhard 

10:30 P/NSB. wich Stracer Paul laxalc (saa accarradi 
[SEC ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTSj (11:15) with 
Adaxcal romdaxtac 

11:15 P/MSrC Xaaemg, Situacier. Roc* (saa accachai) 
[SEE ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS] (12:30) 

12:30 Easily Cveup Lunch. Easily Lining Rees (1:14) 


1:30 


2: CO 


Heating wxch Don Ragan ar.d Sar.accr Charlas 
Farcy (1:58) 


Maatlr.g with Housa Appropriation* Comsiccaa 
with Sacratary Shultz, Cabxnat Room (saa 
attachad) (3:12) 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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35 


5:30 

:: :: 35 

3:35 



ic.io.ss 9:23 


3 ; 39 
4 : • ' 

:: 33 35 0:33 

3:30 

1:50 

4:25 

4:'30 


5: 40 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Admiral Poindexter (4:15) 

Meeting v 1 th f:I Sirector w 1 11 1 ar. Webster, 
Admiral Poindexter, and Cave Mi;:: (3:33) 

President called secure (5:33) 

Secretary Shultz called secure 

Secretary ShuIts called secure 

S-w-M Breakfast, State Department 

Adr.tral Poindexter 

departed far Narine Cr.e zo go ta New V:r< City 
with the President far CNGA 


A dr. t r a 1 Pot r.de x t e r 


Returned Director Casey's secure call 
Charles Peters <?C3) (3:35) 

Admiral -ohr. Poindexter (2:C9) 


Sven Kraer.er (3:54) 

Secy Weinberger called 
COM (3:42) 

P/N53 with Admiral Poindexter i9:=5) 
P/Issuee lunch in Cabinet Roar. (1:15) 
Admiral. Poindexter (1:53) 


Ollie North (4:30) 

P/Snefir.g on hostage families, with Sob 
Oakley ar.d Ollie North (4:4C) 

? -teeting with Hostage Families m Roosevelt 
Room with Ollie North (see attached list) ;SEE 
ATTACKKSNT TO EXCERPTS] (5:34) 

Director Casey celled secure 

Acting Secretary of State John whitehead 

UNCLASSIFIED 


7:40 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


:3/as 


:: :? 35 


r :45 

a ; ZZ 


3:35 

9:33 


1C, 3 3,-83 


2 : ZZ 

2:25 

3:35 

3:45 


5:23 
3:31 
7: *4 
7:30 
3:53 
9:10 
9:35 

11:30 


Called 2cr. P.sgan 

Oeparted Office ::: dinner at the Oeorcetovr. 
Ciub with Admiral Pomdextar, 2cr. Pcrtier, 2:r. 
H::xs. new 23S.AE, and Jim Poach 

2CM (3:32) 

Chari** Peters - =23 ( 3 - -i5 > 

?, MSS with Admiral 7=hr. ?:;rhsxtJ: (13:25) 

Cap Sac 7 1 hr. Whit aha ad call ad or. PI 

Bsc: rted Presidsr.t f::r. Cval Offics to MSP3 
Meeting ir. Situation Peer. - li3t attached, 
that directLy tc lunch w. Secy Shultz ir. wh 
I xec ”*33 (12:55) 

A dr. i r a 1 Poindexter (1:22) 

?. Briefing f:r Pre-Cer.eva Interview w =32 
World Service Padre - Oval Office <2:25) 

Admiral Poindexter 

To see th* President ir. the Cval Office 3:4: 

Judge William Clark ar.d Admiral r c index ter 
(4:30) 

Mtg v/Jordanians 2eid dir. Shaker i Mrhammez 
Kanal, A ait SecOe f Pi chard Amt age a 7oc.< 
Covey. Jim. Stark i Howard Ceioher cf MS 2 
(5:33) Coffee was served 

Bob Lmhard (6:20) 

Admiral. Poindexter (5:32) 

Admiral ?:mdexter called PCM ir. hi3 car 

S-w-M Breakfast at Oefer.se Tepartmer.t (3:45) 

Admiral Poindexter 

Secretary Shultz called secure 

P/M53 with Admiral Poindexter and Judge 
William Clark (10:10) 

Admiral Poindexter 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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22/85 - 


2 1, 35 


74-113 


1:30 


1:22 
2:25 
2:20 
4: 10 
4 : 12 

4:22 


5:15 

5:55 

5:59 

6 : 0 " 

6:13 

5 : 44 

9: CO 
9:30 
3:45 
9:15 
9:20 
9:30 
9:40 


UNCLASSIFIED 


P/?rt Geneva Meeting m Oval Office (12:15) 
Admiral Poindexter (12:13) 

Cllie North called on secure 
?/Secretary Shultz (2:25) 

Secretary Shultz 
Admiral Poindexter (2:40) 

Howard Teicher 


Edgar 3ron£man, Israel Singer, Howard Teicher 
(4:50) 

Ambassador Tack Matlock joined above nesting . 
(4:54) 

Departed with Admiral Poindexter for NSC Staff 
Mtg. Room 208, CSOB 

Returned from Staff Meeting; Admiral 
Poindexter (5:56) 

Called Con Regan 

Con Regan (6:12) 

Mike ledeen and 01 lie North (North left at 
6:29; Ledeen left at 6:35) 

Called Bob Linhard secure 

Went to Don Regan’s office (*’:C5) 


DOM (8:30) 


Don Regan (8:35) 

Called Secretary Shultz on secure 
Secretary Weinberger called on private line 
Admiral Poindexter 
P/NSB with Admiral Poindexter 


P/Meeting with Amloaaefdor Robert Barry (see 
attached list) (SEE ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTa! 


UNCLASSIFIED 


-87-24 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


10 31,35 3:^5 


5:5 


2:13 
2:55 
2:56 
4 : C5 

5:43 

- : 2 5 

"55 

11 1. =3 3: CO 

3:43 
9:G3 
9:1-1 
11:05 
12:C9 

2:23 

2:34 


P/Meetir.g with President Duarte :i SI 
Salvador, Oval Office, see attained li3t Si- 
v * t *'»—Rr . a | 

Paul Thcr.pacn and Sab Pearscn (9:52) 

Called Steve Steiner 

Bob Linhari called 

to Cval Office (11:25) 

Co see Vice President Bush (11:45) 

? briefing for Pre-Geneva Interview-Oval 
Office {2:CO) (PCM nay have stayed for TASS 
interview) (See attached list for nar.es of 
:curnaliscs doing interview) 

Adriral Poindexter (2:15) 

President Reagan called 

To see President (3:10) 

Returned Secretary Weinberger' s call cr. 
private line 

Returned with Tack Matlock; saw Adriral 
Poindexter (6:45) 

Returned Senator Gordon Hurphrey’s call < 
with Adriral Poindexter in roor. until “53 

Called President Reagan 

DOM (8:45) 

PDB - Charles Peters 

Called Secretary Weinberger (9:09) 

Called Secretary Weinberger (9:15) 

Secretary Weinberger (11:23) 

Lunch with Secretary Shultt in the office 
( 2 : CO ) 

Bob Linhard called secure (2:26) 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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tats 

UNCLASSIFIED 



u : as 2 = 40 

Secretary Weinberger called (2:42) 

3:42 

Paul Thompson (3:45) 

3-45 

departed cffirs with Paul The-parr, ar.f Mama 

Small for Andrews As3 

35 3:43 

Secy Shu2tz arrived it. ROM's office cc await 
.meeting with President 

3 : 53 

A dr. i r a 1 John ?cindexter ; cir.ed ROM. Secy Shuler 

4:C3 

Oecarted ::r Meeting which included the 

President, vice President, Secy Shuler, Ocn 

Regan and Adr.iral ? cir.dexter m residence 
(5:13) 

11. 55 3:34 

OOM (9:00) 

9:33 

?. ::S3 w/ Adr. Poindexter (10:12) 

::: :2 

? Medal of Freedom Ceremony m Oast Rccr. for 

Ar.b Paul Mitre, Albert and Roberta 

Wchl3tetter. Participants included the 

President, The Vice President and Recipients 
(11:20) 

11: 3C 

Ret’d Secy Weinberger's call cr. PL 

12; 4C 

Adr Poindexter 


Ret’d w/ Secy Shu 1 tr. (1:22) 

2:35 

?/Sriefing for Pre-Geneva Interview w, T’.S. 

Mews £ World Report - Oval Office (2:03) 

2:23 

Adm Poindexter (2:20) 

2:40 

3rie£mg w/Adnral Wr.. Crowe, Or., 0 003, Air. 
Poindexter £ Mike Conley - Sit Rcor. (3:32') 

3:32 

To Private Meeting v/Presider.t (4:0?) 

4 : - , 

Attorney General Ed Meete (4:19) 

5:15 

CIA Director Wm Caaey 4 John McMahon w/Adr 
Poindexter (5:58) 

6 '• C 9 

3:23 

Director Caeey called 

** '" i """ ■ UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 



12 


1 : 40 


2:33 

3 ; 24 
9 : 15 

;; ? 53 3:33 

3:53 
:i:CO 

11:45 

12 : 44 
2:20 
2:25 

3:53 


COM (3:23) 

Cave ?eter3or. - PC3 (3:45) 

A dm .*3 hr. Poindexter (9:00) 

?. with CC? Congressional leadership - list 
attached 

Photo op w, President, Adm Poindexter, Arc .’a:-: 
Matlock S Con Regan for NSWSWcIX 

?. :;3= w 

P - -ur.cheor. w, Religious leaders ir. Cabinet 
Room - list attached (1:25) 

? :*tg w Secy Shultz £ A dr. Poindexter 

Photo op w,President. ACM, Secy Shultz £ Con 
Regan in Cabinet Room (2:25) 

Cilia North (2:35) 

2avid Nir.che of the Israeli Government (3:2: 
(not shown on schedule) 


Howard .either (7:11) 

Co Adm Poindexter's Office (3:25) 

Adm Poindexter - joined by Cllie North (3.2: ; 
(3:35) 

Con Regan Called 
Admiral Poindexter 


Secretary of State Shultz called on cnv-ate 
line 


Departed with President for VOA; President 
made radio speech to Soviet people 

Jack Matlock (12:47) 


Admiral Poindexter (2:22) 


Called Secretary Weinberger secure (or. board 
pla[n'le. to Arizona) (2:35) 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


;:/85 ::^9 

11/10,35 3:32 



4:22 

6:40 

11/13/35 ?:C3 

9:33 
10:10 
10:55 
11:55 
11:56 
10:53 
1:32 
2 ; 15 

2:45 
5: CO 
6:55 


Returned Sec. Shultz's call 

Con Regan called cm PI 

P/MSB w/Ada 03hr. Poindexter (11:0") 

P/MSPG Meeting :r. Situation Rcoa - list 
attached [SZZ ATTACHMENT TO EXCERPTS; (10:13) 

CIA Oir ••’a Casey called secure 

.-.dm Poindexter (10:50) 

Con Regan (1:53) 

Ada Poindexter (4:00) 

Ccn Regan called an ?1 

3cb 1.inhard (4:35) 

Ada Poindexter (6:35) 

0 1 recti'/ frca residence to S-W-M Breakfast at 
Cecer.se (9:00) 

?/MSB with Ada Poindexter (10:00) 

Ret’d Con Regan’s call 

?/Cabinet Meeting - Cabinet Rccr, (11:55) 

Secy Shultz for lunch m RCM's Office (10:55) 

Secy Weinberger (11:5") 

Ada ?cindexter (1:00) 

To NSC Meeting w/Presider.t (2:10) 

Meeting v. Ccn Regan, Kama Saall, Cer.nis 
Theras, Carry Speakes, Pat Buchanan, Cavid 
Chew, Tea Caw son ,i Id C*ere;ian ( 2 : -43 ) 

Michael ledeen (3:10) 

MSC Staff Mtg (208, OEOB) (5:31) 


UNCLASSIFIED 


7:1? 


Called Don Regan 
Don Regan called 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


13/95 -35 

-11 IV'53 .3:33 


13:30 

1:30 



13:35 
13 53 

11:33 
11:39 
12: CL 
12 : 13 
1 : 03 
4:42 


4:44 


Called -av:i Chew 

?/MS3 w/Air. Poindexter 

Oirectcr Casey called 3ecur« 

?. NSP3 Mtg m Sit Rocm • —sc attached =21 
A77ACKMIN7 73 SXC2RP7S i (12:33) 

Secy Shultz far lurch in ROM’* office (12:55! 

Secy Shu 1 zz V Richard Oarr.ar. (1:31) 

? Mtg w.'Arsis M*q:::t::rs in Oval Office - list 
attached (522 A77ACHH2N7 73 2XC2RP73 ] (1:43* 

Acta Pclndexter (4; 50) 

Oir Wm Casey, Dep Oir John McMahon, <3:43) i 
Adm Poindexter (5:39) 

Oilie North (6:53) 

A±n Poindexter (7:25) 

3CM (3:33) 

?33 - Charles Peters (9:33) 

P/MS8 with Admiral Fomdexter 
Secretary Shultz 

P/MSC Meeting - Cabinet Room (see attached 
list) [SEE ATTACHMENT 73 2XCERF73j (11:55) 

Jack Matlock (12:03) 

Secretary Shultz (1:30) 

Director Casey (1:C0) 

Secretary Weinberger (1:00) 

P/Meeting with Secretary Shultz (l;30) 

Israeli MOD Vltthak Rabin, (coffee served fcr 
four, to incLude 2 waiting in West Lobby) , 


(5:02) 

President calledf^ 
(4:46) 

-0318 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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:ssca:?: 


UNCLASSIFIED 


;i 15,35 


. 1c 35 


5 : 33 
•; 39 
3:09 


■zr, 35 

, 30, 35 

.'2 35 

3. 33 


12/4/as 


: r 3 

3:3C 
10: 10 

11:40 

12:05 

12:30 

1:22 

4:53 

5:43 

5:20 

5:54 

8:00 

9:02 

10:06 


Accepted call from hi3 Minister 

Admiral Poindexter C J :41) 

Ollie North (9:45) 

Oefer.se Secretary Weinberger (9:02) 

Oeparted for So Lawn with ?oindexes 
Narine One for trip to Geneva, Swit 

m took secure call from Admiral Poir. 
f(!12 : 4C() | 

To the President's Ranch 

Called Vice President 3ush (12:25) 

RCM arrived m office from Santa 3 
Seattle trip w/Presider.t 

VP's Office - OSOB 

Adm John Poindexter 

Called Secy Shultz on ?! 


GO? Congressional Leadership w. 5eo 
list attached (11:40). 

P/MSS v/Ada Poindexter (12.00) 

Ret’d Director Casey’s call or. sec 

Secy Shultz (12:50) 

Adm Poindexter (1:4C) 

Adm Poindexter (5:04) 

Secy Shultz ret’d ROM's call 

Ada Poindexter (6:28) 

Adm Poindexter (6:55) 

DCM (3:35) 

Called Secy Shultz on PL 
CIA Dir Wm Casey called secure 


• 48 


UN 


‘ to soar 
;erlar.d 


/ Shultz - 


CLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 



1:30 

2:25 


5:13 

12 ,. 5/95 9:23 

12 : -4C 
3:35 

12.5 =5 9:15 

12:33 
2:25 
2:35 
3 : 35 

12. ;~;, 35 9:45 

9:55 
9:36 


12:30 


To See Vice President Bush (12:23) 

Oir Casey (12:25) 

Celled Sill Martin 
Paul Therpscn (12:26) 

?, Secy Shultz (1:55) 

To Oval Office, then to Press Brief in? ir. >.>: 
Press Room (2:53) 

Ada John Poindexter 

Ceoarted W/Cllie North for Reception at Pair. 
Restaurant Hosted by Neil Livingstone (”:12) 

?. NS3 w, Adoi John Poindexter (12:35) 

To See the Preaident (1:35) 

Called Pose Perot 

To See Ada John Poindexter 

Ada Poindexter 

To Lunch w/Secy Shultz at State (1:25) 

Ada Poindexter 
Michael Ledeen (3:33) 

The Vice Preaident (4:35) 

«ft(9:50) 

Secretary Weinberger with JMP (9:56) 

Td-, Residence with Secretary Weinberger and 
Poindexter for private meeting with the 
President and *ec Shultz, John McMahon, 31A, 
and Con Regan 

Returned to office with Poindexter (12:35) 


12:21 

12:45 

12:50 


Don Regan (12:30) 

Returned Don Regan's dropby call 


Ron Lehman 


- 49 - 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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:/ss 

35 

/ 95 : 

35 : 

: =5 

: =5 : 

3/35 

3/95 

0/95 


UNCLASSIFIED 

e description 

L:20 Returned to office ar.d Ron Lehman (1:04) 

MO Poindexter (2:15) 

4:43 Secy wemherger called on Signal 

4:45 Secy Wemcerger called or. Secure 

5:25 Poindexter (5:30) 

’: 23 Admiral Poindexter (': 37) 

3:30 >!tg v/President, Secy Wemherger, Oirercor 
Oasey and Admiral Poindexter (11:30) 

1:30 Returned w.Director Casey (11:32) 

2:52 3avid Chew (3:0-) 

0:20 Michael Ledeen called 

3:35 Adm John Poindexter (3/40) 

4:30 2or. Portier (4:32) 

5:12 3avid Kimche ret'd call 

5:45 Oeparted to meet Jenny at Vice President's 

Residence for a Reception, then to Host the 
Presidential 3ox at the Kennedy Center Opera 
House 

1:43 The President called on PI 

1:59 The Vice President (12:03) 

2:44 Adm John Poindexter (3:01) 

3:36 Don Portier (4:05) 

.0:"45 Ross Perot Called 

9:45 David Kimche called, 

10:25 Michael Ledeen (11;3C) 

9 :23am Called Michael Ledeen (at residence) 

10:35am Ollie Morth (11:30) 

UNCLASSIFIED 

- 50 - 
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Exhibit 65 


The Qirrctor oi CcntQi .nictiijpncc 

****O»0C ,'OHH 




UNCLASSIFIED 


26 November 1965 

1 04 00 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Vice Admiral John H. Poindexter, USN 
Oeputy Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 


SUBJECT: Presidential Finding on Middle East 


Pursuant to our conversation this should go to 
the President for his signature and should not be 
passed around in any hands below our level. 


Attachment: 
As stated 



CL BY 0QC8C74 
SVW OACR 
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Finding Pursuant to Section 662 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, As Amended, Concerning 
Operations Undertaken by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Foreign Countries, Other Than Those 
Intended Solely for the Purpose of Intelligence 

Coil action I 0401 


I have been briefed on the efforts being made by private 
parties to obtain the release of Americans held hostage in 
the Middle East, and hereby find that the following operations 
in foreign countries (including all support necessary to 
such operations) are important to the national security of 
the United States. Because of the extreme sensitivity of 
these operations, in the exercise of the President’s consti¬ 
tutional authorities, I direct the Director of Central 
Intelligence not to brief the Congress of the United States, 
as provided for in Section SOI of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended, until such time as I may direct otherwise. 


SCOPE DESCRIPTION 

Hostage Rescue - The provision of assistance by the 

Middle East Central Intelligence Agency to 

private parties in their attempt to 
obtain the release of Americans 
held hostage in the Middle East. 

Such assistance is to include the 
provision of transportation, 
communications, and other necessary 
support. As part off these efforts 
certain foreign materiel and munitions 
may be provided to the Government 
of Iran which is taking steps to 
facilitate the release of the 
American hostages. 

All prior actions taken by U.S. 
Government officials in furtherance 
of this effort are hereby ratified. 


The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


1 


Date: 
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Exhibit 66 


UNCLASSIFIED 


<H{AOC*> 

\P« FROP: »SJM — CPUA TO: «P|T — C»UA 

To: PSP9T --CPU* PAUL TPOPPJOP 


11 / 22/96 16 : 56:33 


— SICpCT — 

NOT( MOP: JOHN POINOIITI* fj 1912 4 

<$USJ(CT> 11 

Subject: MfAC 
<TI«T> 

f yi 

••• Forwarding not* free PSRCP —CPU* 11/21/84 21:01 
To: P8JPP —CPUA 


••• Rooty to not* of 11/21/86 19,12 

— StJlIT — 

NOT! MOP: R09CRT PCFAPIAP! ] ft 

Subject: HP AC H 

Power John* Tog ogtt ouat bo pretty ooll grained oftor the aeaslona nth th» 
Into! cooofttoot. That** not o terribly uplifting eiperlence; I did ft a t<a« 
OP two for Ollie* I ooont o couoto of houra with Id Pooao today going ovtr th< 
rocord with hlo. Tho only blind ooot n oy oart concornod 0 ohlooont In 
Novoobor *95 which still dooan't r1n« 1 boll with oe* 


but It aoooara that tho oattor of not notifying obout tho taraotl tranafera 
con bo covorod If tho proaldont oado a "oontat finding* boforo tho tronafora 
took place* wall on that ocoro wo ought to bo ok bocauao ho waa alt for 
lotting tho laraolla do anything thoy wanted at tho wory first briefing in th 
hoteltal* Id aoonod fallowed at that. CArolIno tall* oo that tha hwa arranged 
for oe to ooot with the pfac on ooc 8that 2:00oo. Thoy want It to bo cloaod 
but for tho record* I don*t olnd either way but will bo guided by whotowor ye 
oil prefer* 




WWUfiSlflt 
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Exhibit 67 

— /\e. - ^—JTP 


^rC> — ■+£»_ JL — "pBkil . 

4-6 A-^» s u ^ 

/*• c4> L k_JL_ - 

,. T^/fe £«*-) 

N\. ~ 33*^3 - Kj •-■%;. 

/ JL *>0 — ^ VK. . "4» 4^ 

4'v^V* “2- — K- ^ /i^xfljf \»* Uj 

* (k ^ 7^. 



K- 5^ E~i- 


K . - 

( J /l Jr* - £c4.J:*—c ^ ^ w-^ 

V" w*}^ u* CrfvJtwti, uJ/^ <A- S. 

£r+Js JL**** • Jta*jCL^* ) ^rruJr ^ Lr^Jto / 
6^0 ^ ' 7^ JL .c^ki^ <Aw^i LJ , 7^ . 

^P\. i^Jkihj P- vL W**f. vi/ D^w - 

k-i3~#- jk* £ *+>K0*Ji ut*4. Le .j U 

f**ki -k pw*** ^4. L.-C: 

* - t ml- r +*~ f) 

&*rfcvyrv*c4j^ w ^4-e.a^Jw^ . 

_ _ _ a/ uyiJwg^A? / '*^ La { x ~x “ ., 

* * ^Z ^ 
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we sdi it /A Jic « 

ft hi^LfSj^k -, /H 


(A * * -» ^ 0>M . Xa^-V^ ^ f* /j£x4^ 

O^hwl W >*■*/■ ^SSil^rT* a* /**/<-< ? /P^' 

■/£*£ IV/*. «j +~AJ it *£*!l. 


ft-1 JL~ 


-,sJL uWUl {JSL M.. -)£j- U. — «-; 

->Um^ /jf•") < ^ ^ 3* 's+c 

^ a/ Tr- - fK jj C4^-^ . 
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Exhibit 70 


national SECURITY COUNCIL 

.VAShi NGTON, z. C. 

MEMCRAN3UM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLAME 
FROM: Paul Thompson '■ | 

SUBJECT: Meeting with Congressman Mike Barnes 


October 36, 1985 


f 


. U’- 


You are scheduled to meet privately with Representative 3arr.es 
comorrow morning from 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. The purpose or one 
meeting is to discuss alleged, actual contact by members of tne 
NSC staff with the Contras. Rep. 3arr.es will ask for oral as 
well as written documentation of alleged contacts. 


In addition to assuring Rep. Barnes that all members of your 
staff are directly responsible to you for their actions and that 
none of them has violated the letter or the spirit of tne law, 
you should advise him that any contact with Contras was at your 
direction and with your knowledge in furtherance of the 
President's initiatives. 

Any documents pertaining to the above contacts are internal and 
deliberative in nature and are furthermore not NSC agency 
documents. As Presidential advisory papers they fall under the 
dominion of the President and are no longer subject to your 
disposition. 

In opening cr closing you might want to note Rep. Barnes' 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate and wish him luck. 
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Exhibit 71 


i-L 

EVENTS FROM 8/28/85-10/31/85 RELATING TO CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY 


DATE 

8/28/85 

8/29/85 

8/30/85 


9/3/85 

9/4/85 

9/5/85 

9/6/85 

9/10/85 

9/12/85 


9/16/85 

9/17/85 


DESCRIPTION 


A number of meetings with Paul Thompson , and a 
lengthy meeting (53 minutes) and a telephone con¬ 
versation with Ollie North 

Tel. cons, with Ollie North 

Four-minute meeting with Thompson in a.m.; then 
tel. cons. w/Leahy, Durenberger, Hamilton , and 
Fascell ; then tel. cons, with North ; then meeting 
with Bill Martin, Bob Pearson and Paul Thompson 
(8:46 p.m.); then 55-minute meeting with North 
(joined by Bill Martin half-way through) 

Seven-minute meeting with Thompson ; 15-minute 
meeting with North 

14-minute meeting with Fielding ; seven-minute 
meeting with Don Fortier; tel. con. with Fielding 
(at 6:30 p.m.) 

Tel. con. with North ; 15-minute meeting with North 
( Thompson joined); meeting on Hill with Leahy, 
Durenberger, McMahon, and Newsome; tel. con. with 
North ; 30-rainute meeting with North (at 8:00 p.m.) 

One-minute meeting with Fortier at end of day 

Five-minute meeting with Thompson ; 11-minute 
meeting with North 

Bud tells Barnes by letter that NSC actions "have 
been in compliance with both the spirit and the 
letter of the law * * *. There have not been, nor 
will there be, any expenditures of NSC funds which 
would have the effect of supporting directly or 
indirectly military or paramilitary operations in 
Nicaragua * * [This letter reiterates an 

earlier reply to an 8/20 Hamilton letter.] [Tower 
C-61 

16-minute meeting with North & Poindexter [may be 
re Rev. Weir]; two tel. cons, with North [same] 

Tel. con. with North ; departed for Andrews AFB 
(for Colorado) with Thompson 6 Kama Small 
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9/19/85 

9/20/85 

9/23/85 

9/24/85 

9/27/85 

10/3/85 

10/4/85 

10/5/85 

10/7/85 


10/8/85 

10/9/85 

10/10/85 

10/11/85 

10/15/85 

10/16/85 


Cong. Daniel Burton (R-Ind) called; 21-minute 
meeting with Craig Fuller and North 

Two-minute discussion with North , returning from 
meeting in V.P.'s office with hostage families 

Tel. con. with North 

Departed with Wilma Hall and Ollie North to 
Andrews AFB (to N.Y. for Shultz-Shevardnadze 
talks) 

Tel. con. with Friedersdorf 

Tel. con. with Sen. Boschwitz; five-minute meeting 
with Thompson ; two tel. cons, with North 

One-minute tel. con. with North 

Tel. con. with Sen. Laxalt? short meetings with 
Fortier, Martin, Linhard, and North 

Bud tells Hamilton by letter that "[t]here is no 
official or unofficial relationship with any 
member of the NSC staff regarding fund raising for 
the Nicaraguan democratic opposition," and that 
North did not advise individuals on how they might 
donate money to the rebels. [Tower C-6J 

46-minute meeting with Ledeen, North and 
Poindexter [presumably re Iran} 

Tel. con. with North ; went with Thompson and Small 
to Evans & Novak forum; meeting with Poindexter, 
North and Djerejian 

Meeting with Poindexter, North , Small & Ledeen 
[presumably re Irani; one-minute meeting with 
North 

10-minute meeting with North and Ty Cobb; 
one-minute meeting with North and Fielding 

Tel. cons, with Sen. Nunn, Sen. Warner, Cong. 
Fascell, Cong. Dicks and Sen. Goldwater; 
four-minute meeting with Thompson 

Meeting with Thompson ; six-minute meeting with 
North ; tel. con. with Durenberger; tel. con. with 
Fielding ; 13-minute meeting with Fielding (at 
4:15 pTm.); 21-minute meeting with Poindexter (at 
6:29 p.m.) 
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10/17/85 


10/18/85 

10/21/85 


10/22/85 

10/25/85 

10/26/85 

10/28/85 

10/29/85 

10/30/85 

10/31/85 


30-rainute meeting with Barnes (at 8:30 a.m.)? then 
nine-minute meeting with Thompson ; also spoke 
separately with Poindexter and Friedersdorf; tel. 
con. with Cong. Hunter (R-Calif.) 

One-rainute meeting with North 

Cong. Durbin asked Bud whether there were any 
efforts currently underway in the Administration 
to facilitate the sending of private donations to 
the Contras. Bud replied, "No." [Tower C-6] 

Four-minute meeting with Fortier & Poindexter; 
meeting with House Appropriations Committee 
w/Shultz in Cabinet Room 

Tel. con. with Sen. Gore 

Approximately two-hour meeting with Sen. Gore 

Five-minute meeting with North [but apparently re 
President's meeting with hostage families] 

Tel. cons, with Cong. Michel, Sen, Dole, Sen. 
Durenberger and Cong. Stump (R-Ariz.) 

Tel. con. with North ; meeting with Ledeen and 
North [presumably re Iran] 

Two-minute meeting with Thompson and Bob Pearson; 
meeting on Hill with Tip O'Neill 
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August 20, 1905 


Honoraale Rooert C. Mc^arlane 
Assistant to me s resioent 
for National Security Affairs 
fie White nouse 
« ssnington, 2.2. 20500 

2ear Mr. »cfariane: 

Recent cress accounts of me ai leges activities oy me 'a tier a. Se:-:::« 

:c-ncil regareme me contras in Nicaragua raise sore cues:ions. 

If me r6C cio engage in actions mat supportec me military active-:, :* 
me contras, I am curious aoout *nat actions «ere ta*en oy me nSC tc sucocrt 
me activities of tne contras auring me oerioa after me enactment of me 
zeiano amen amen: ana oefore its recent moaification. 

: «oulc .i<e tc receive a full, reoort on me «incs c x activities regard-; 
me contras mat me nsc carriec. out anc *ndt me iega. justification is *cr 
s jen actions given me legislative pronioitions mat existec last year anc 
earlier mis year. 

aim cest *isnes, 1 am 

Sinofltly yours, 

tee h. Hamilton 

Chairman 
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Exhibit 73 
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Exhibit 74 

XOP bhUtthl' 

1 Mr. McFarlane. I am not certain of it, Mr. Barnes. 

2 I don't know for sure. It is very plausible to me. 

3 Mr. Barnes. His relationship with Oily North, profession 

4 is what — are they lateral or is Mr. Teicher North's 

5 supervisor? 

6 Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Teicher was in the Middle East 

7 Directorate, and Mr. North in the Political Military »wrh 
6 Division, when I was there. I believe Mr. Teicher is the 

9 head of the Political Military<4tee*h Division, so Mr. North 

10 is now his subordinate. 

11 Mr. Barnes. Walk us through Mr. North's activities on 


12 behalf of the contras from the time that you know they began 

13 up until your last knowledge of his activities on behalf of the 

14 contras? I tried to get at that in my earlier question, but 

15 maybe the best way to get at it is not to ask you specific 

16 questions, but just ask you in a general way, sort of walk us 

17 through Mr. North’s activities on behalf of aiding the 


IS I contras. 


TteXf'W# what you know about his activities? 


20 Mr. McFarlane. Lieutenant Colonel North hay basically 

21 sat on the interdepartmental groups that deliberate over overt 

22 and covert policy as it relates to Central America, and from 

23 the time of the prohibition and Chairman Boland's amendment 

24 that was adopted in 1984 , Colonel North's proscription or 

23 my proscription of him was that he do nothing beyond the law 


f him was that he do nothing 

TOP SECRET 
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29 


IfQF SECKJii' 

surely, but that yes, his role ought to be, in his liaison 
periodically with contra leaders, simply to say that we don’t 
have any more authority to supply the money, or the hardware• 
that it is going to take some time for the President to develo 
the national support, the Congressional support to do it 
again? but that the President is committed to it. He hopes 
that they can carry on. 

In short, kind of a morale building, hand-holding kind 
of thing,, ttw* ^separately, with regard to any other kind of 
fund-raising or indirectly keeping them alive, supporting 
them, so forth, that he was not to do that. 

He could neither solicitor encourage, nor otherwise 
be a broker of indirect support of the contras. 

Mr. Barnes. Your testimony is, to your knowledge, he 
never did that? 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. Barnes, my firm belief is based on 
what he told me, and that is that he did not do that, and he 
has told me that many times. 

Mr. Barnes. Until this Iran situation, where he and 
perhaps others figured out that there was a way to get money 
to the contras by using excess funds from the arms sale. 

Mr. McFaralen. That is right. 

Mr. Barnes. That was the first time you knew of such 
activity? 

Mr. McFarlane. If it is as it has been portrayed, sir. 
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Exhibit 75 



and make two points: the first that we were open to a 
political agenda and to define what the elements of that 
ought to be and secondly, that we were not willing to 
provide U.S. weapons to them, nor encourage other states to 
do so. That is basically it. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you very much. 

■ The Chairman. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. I am curious about the Boland amendment 
r.iid how it was adhered to during your tenure. In your view 
did the Boland amendment apply to the National Security 
Council? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chensy. Prohibited NSC personnel from directing 
aid to paramilitary operations. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. 

Mr. Cheney. Did you give instruction to those people 
on how they were to conduct themselves in light of the Boland 
amendment, were they briefed, verbal instructions as to how 
to proceed? 

Mr. McFarlane. There was no written instruction made. 
Bi-weekly, we had staff meetings each morning but the 
entire staff gathered twice weekly and at those sessions 
it was made clear that the law applied to us, and that no 
officers on the staff was to conduct activities at variance 
with the law. 
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Mr. Chentey. Were those instructions given to Colonel 
North? j 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cheney. He would have been encompassed in that 
group of people to be involved? j 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes* 

Mr. Cheney. Do you have any reason to believe he 
violated that prohibition? 

Mr. McFarlane. I don't, Mr. Cheney. At congressional 1 
request, in the form of letters of the subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on this hemisphere, in the 
summer of last year, went to considerable length to determine | 
whether any activities had occurred that were against the j 

law, and specifically to require a review of all the files, f 
memoranda that concerned both policy, operations, actions j 

involving DSC people, contacts with the contra leadership | 

and this turned up two or three inches of paper, that reported j 
on contacts that did occur between Colonel North and 
myself, indeed the President and contra leaders. 

These were publicized in a matter of public record 
when the political leaders of the Congress would visit 
Washington and have meetings and on occasion, five occasions. 
Colonel North, we also called for the travel records of the 
Secretariate of NSC officers, where they had gone, and 
what they had gone to do and from the sum total~of these 
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document!, it was clear that the activities were to meet 
with .contra officials, civilian officials, tell them 
in ao many words where we were, that we did not have 
congressional support for military help, that we would try 
to get it, continue working with the Congress, that we 
couldn't provide it in the short-term but we hoped that they 
would use the time until we hope we could get it, to 
strengthen their political organization, bring in people 
like Cruz and others to develop a new political program, 
for they were being perceived as knowing more than an 
insurgency, develop that side of this platform but we 
couldn't do anything to help them. 

That was expressed in memoranda, so forth, that were 
turned up in this search. 1 asked Colonel North, I asked 
point blank, you are speaking a lot, I have encouraged you 
to do that. So do I. 

What have you been doing on occasions when somebody 
asks, can they contribute to the contras for military or 
other purposes. He said that occurred a number of times and 
he told them, he could not be party to any transfers of 
monies, and that if they wished to be helpful, they should 
go on their own, contact the contra leaderships. He had not 
been involved in brokering that. 

Did what he told you of the trips to Iran in May and 
June, leave you with the impression he was no longer 

If 


74-113 0-87-25 
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complying with those instructions? 

Mr. McFarlane. It clearly did. At the time the only 
rubric that occurred to me was that, was it feasible for the 
Firdino that, at the same time I was told existed, encompass 
this entire family of policy measures, weapons transfers, 
hostage exchanges and so forth. I don't know that, and I 
don't know that today. 

Mr. Cheney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. McCurdy. 

Mr. McCurdy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFarlane, this is a very troubling session for a 
number of us. I personally have worked with you on many 
occasions, and I have been disturbed by some of the 
revelations. 

The meeting, the revelation made to you by Colonel 
North in Tehran regarding the diversion of funds, obviously, 
vou concluded that he had violated, the Boland amendment, 
or at least acted in contradiction to the statement you 
made to this committee on October of 1985 where you 
said "There is no official or unofficial relationship 
with any member of the NSC-staff regarding fundraising for 
the Nicaraguan democratic opposition. 

Based on that statement in Tehran, do you still hold 
by that statement. Can you hold by that statement that 
you made to this committee? 
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Exhibit 76 

UNITED STATES CODE 

1982 EDITION 


CONTAINING THE GENERAL AND PERMANENT LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, IN FORCE 
ON JANUARY 14, 1983 


Prepared and published under authority of Title 2, U.S. Code, Section 285b 
by the Office of the Law Revision Counsel of the House of Representatives 



VOLUME NINE 

TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS AND INTERCOURSE 

TO 

TITLE 25—INDIANS 


UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
WASHINGTON : 1983 
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8 1701 TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS AND INTERCOURSE Page 272 


Section 1693. acta Oct. 10. 1951. ch. <79. title II. 
i 203. 65 8Ut. 375; June 20. 1952. ch. 449. | 4(b). 66 
Stmt. 142. related to economic and technical assistance 
and authorization of amount. 

Section 1694. act Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 479. title II. | 204. 
65 Stat. 375. related to aid to Palestine refugees and 
amount available. 

Section 1895. act Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 479. title II. i 205. 
85 Stat. 375. related to aid to refugees coming into 
Israel and amount available. 

Section 1896, acts Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 479, title II. 
| 206. as added June 20. 1952. ch. 449. ) 4(c). 66 SUt. 
142. and amended July 16. 1953. ch. 195, ch. V. f 501, 
67 SUt. 154. related to special economic assistance. 

Section 1697. act Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 479. title V. I 549, 
as added July 18. 1953. ch. 195. ch. VII, J 706(g), 67 
SUt. 159. related to the making of a survey of the ref¬ 
ugee situation In the Near East, report and recommen¬ 
dations. 

See section 2151 et seq. of this title. 


8 1731. Protection to naturalized citizen* abroad 

All naturalized citizens of the United States 
while In foreign countries are entitled to and 
shall receive from this Government the same 
protection of persons and property which Is ac¬ 
corded to native-born citizens. 

(R.S. § 2000.) 

Codification 

^SecUonwasforrnerly classified to section B03a of 
Title 8, Aliens and NaUonality. 

Eq err able Tuatment by United States or Its 
Citizens Living Abroad 


SUBCHAPTER IV-ASIA AND PACIFIC, 
APPROPRIATIONS 

861701 U> 1705. Repealed. Aug. 2$. 1954, ch. 937, title 
V, 6 542(a)(9) to (11). 68 SUt. 661 

Section 1701, acts Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 479. title III, 

I 301, 65 SUt. 375; June 20. 1952. ch. 449, { 5(a), 66 
SUt. 142, related to authorization of amount for mili¬ 
tary assistance in general area of China, and Repub¬ 
lics of Philippines and Korea. 

Section 1702. acts Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 479, title HI. 

I 302(a). 65 SUt. 376; June 20, 1952, ch. 449, i 5(b), 66 
SUt. 142; July 16. 1953. eh. 195. eh. VII. S 705. 67 SUt. 
156, related to authorization of amount for economic 
and technical assistance In general area of China and 
Republics of Philippines and Korea. 

Section 1703. acts Oct. 10. 1951. ch. 579, title III, 

| 303. 65 SUt. 376; June 20. 1952. eh. 449. { 5(d) to (g).i 
66 SUt. 143; July 16, 1953. ch. 195. ch. VI, 1 605, 67 
SUt. 155 related to rehabillutlon of Korea. i 

Section 1704. act Oct. 10, 1951. ch. 479, title III, $ 304# 
as added July 16. 1953. Ch. 195. ch. II. f 201(c), 67 Stat! 
153. related to authorization of amount for aid tq| 
forces of French Indo-China. 

Section 1705, act Oct. 10, 1951, ch. 470. title III. 
i 302(b), as added July 16. 1953, ch. 195. ch. V, f 502, 67l 
8Ut. 154, related to authorization of amount for eco-|] 
nomic assistance to India and Pakistan. 

See section 2151 et seq. of this title. 


SUBCHAPTER V-AMERICAN REPUBLICS! 
AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITO¬ 
RIES OP THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

§§ 1711 to 1713. Repealed. Aug. 2$, 1954, ch. 937, title 
V. 6 542<eM9>, (10), 68 Stat 861 


Pub. L 95-426, title VI. f 611, Oct. 7. 1978, 92 SUt. 
989, as amended by Pub. L 96-60, title IV, 1407. Aug. 
15. 1079. 93 SUt. 405: Pub. L. 07-241. title V. 
I 505(a)(2), (b)(1). Aug. 24, 1982. 96 SUt,'199, provided 
that; 

“The Congress finds that— 

“(1) United States citizens living abroad should be 
provided fair and equiuble treatment by the United 
Sutes Government with regard to Uxation. citizen¬ 
ship of progeny, veterans' benefits, voting rights. 
Social Security benefits, and other obligations, 
rights, and benefits; and 

"(2) United Sutes sUtutes and regulations should 
be designed so as not to create competitive disadvan¬ 
tage for individual American citizens living abroad 

emments 


Whenever it is made known to the President 
that any citizen of the United States has been 
unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under the 
authority of any foreign, government, it shall be 
the duty of the President forthwith to demand 
of that government the reasons of such impris¬ 
onment; and if it appears to be wrongful and (n 
violation of the rights of American citizenship, 
the President shall forthwith demand the re¬ 
lease of such citizen, and if the release so de¬ 
manded Is unreasonably delayed or refused, the 
President shall use such means, not amounting 
to acts of war, as he may think necessary and 
proper to obtain or effectuate the release; and 
Section 1711. act Oct. io. 1951. ch. 479. title iv| M the facts “K* proceedings relative thereto 
f 401, 65 SUt. 377, related to authorization of amouni shall as soon as practicable be communicated 
for mlliUry assistance. ^by the President to Congress. 

Section 1712, acts Oct. 10. 1951, eh. 479. title 
| 402. 65 SUt. 377; June 20. 1952, ch. 449, | 6. 86 SUt. 



143. related to authorization of amount for technical 

Section 1713. act Oct. 10. 1951, ch. 479, title IV. 
f 403. as added June 20, 1952, ch. 449. 16, 86 SUt. 143, 
related to additional appropriations for Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries 

See section 2151 et seq. of this title. 


Codification 

R JB. f 2001 derived from act July 27. 1668. ch. 249. 
13. IS 8Ut. 224. 

Sect)or 1 was formerly classified to section 903b of 
Title 8. Aliens and NaUonality. 


chapter nr rmm 

Sec. 

1731. Protection to naturalized citizens abroad. 

1732. Release of citizens imprisoned by foreign 

governments. 


Release or American Hostages in Iran 

For Executive Order provisions relating to the re¬ 
lease of the American hosUges in Iran, see Ex. Ord. 
Nos. 12276 to 12285. Jan. 19. 1981, 46 F.R. 7913 to 7932. 
set out as notes under section 1701 of Title SO. War 
and National Defense. 
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Exhibit 77 


lee h Hamilton, inqiana. chairman 

LOUIS STORES. OHIO 
dave mcCuroy. orlamoha 
ANTHONY C. BEILINSON. CALIFORNIA 
Robert w raster uiiER. Wisconsin 
dan oaniel. Virginia 
ROBERT A ROE new JERSEY 
GEORGE L BROWN. JR.. CALIFORNIA 
MATTHEW F. MCHUGH. NEW YORR 
iRO J. DWYER. NEW JERSEY 
JMR, ARIZONA 
'.RELANO. FLORIDA 
MtHRY J. HYOl ILLINOIS 
DICK CHENEY. WYOMING 
BOB LIVINGSTON. LOUISIANA 
BOB McEWEN, OHIO 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

PERMANENT SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON INTELLIGENCE 
WASHINGTON, DC 20515 

December 4, 1985 


Room H-405 
(2021 2 ; 


THOMAS IL LATIMER. STAFF OIRfCTOA 
MICHAEL J. O'NEIL CHIEF COUNSEL 
STtVtH t 8ERRT. ASSOClaTT COUNSEL 

Honorable William J. Casey 
Director of Central Intelligence 
Washington, D. C. 20505 


Dear Mr. Casey: 

The Joint Explanatory Statement that accompanies the conference report on 
H.R. 2419 says the following: 


"Section 105 does not permit intelligence agencies to engage in 
activities, including training other than the communications training 
provided for pursuant to Section 105, that amount to participation ir 
the planning or execution of military or paramilitary operations in 
Nicaragua by the Nicaraguan democratic resistance, or to 
participation in logistics activities integral to such operations." 


This sentence might suggest to same that all the conferees sought to 
prohibit with respect to logistics activities was physical participation 
therein. Senator Durenberger's statement to the Senate suggested that "advice 
on matters such as effective delivery and distribution of material" could be 
provided. As my own colloquy with Congressman Bonior on the House floor would 
indicate, however, the correct reading is that the phrase "participation in 
logistics activities" includes planning or providing advice. The conferees 
did not intend to prohibit military advice on all aspects of paramilitary or 
military operations except logistics operations. As I said in conference and 
while explaining the conference report to the House, intel^gencegergonnel 

LQ_Which, miliary gr paramilitary 


^oeration^^egendjgj^yjgy^gjjggj^gjjgg^ That is the agreement that was 
strucl^^TKeconfereeswitl^egar^t^the category of military advice. 


With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 

fchfU-Jt- 


Lee H. Hamilton 
Chairman 


cc: Senator Dave Durenberger 
Senator Patrick J. Leahy 
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Exhibit 77A 


DAVE DUREMSERGIR. MINNESOTA. CHAIRMAN 
PATRICK LEAHY. VERMONT, VIC* CHAIRMAN 
ILLIAM V. ROTH. JR., DELAWARE LLOVO BENTSEN. TEXAS 

VILLIAM S. COHEN. MAINS SAM NUNN. GEORGIA 

ORRIN MATCH. UTAH THOMAS F- EAGLETON. MISSOURI 

FRANK MUNKOWSKI. ALASKA ERNEST f. HOLUNGS. SOUTH CAMXJNI 

A PI EM SPECTER. PENNSYLVANIA OAVIO L BOREN OKLAHOMA 

CHIC MECHT. ■ tv ADA BILL BRADLEY. NEW JERSEY 

■TCH McConnell, kentlicey 

i ROBERT DOLE KANSAS. EX omoo 

ROBERT C. BYRD. WEST VIRGINIA EX OFFICIO 


BERNARD F Me MAHON. STAFF DIRECTOR 
ERE 0. NEWSOM. MINORITY STAFF DIRECTOR 


United States Senate 

select committee on intelligence 

WASHINGTON. DC 20810 #85“4118 

December 5, 1985 


Lee H. Hamilton, Chairman 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Lee: 

Thanks for sending me a copy of your letter to the DCI of 
December 4, 1985, concerning the conference agreement on Section 
105 of the FY 1986 Intelligence Authorization Act. 


I really do not think we have a problem with respect to 
interpretation of the permissable bounds of intelligence advice 
to the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. I certainly would 
agree with you that advice on logi s tics a ctiv ities integral 
to 1 


14* * 444lag Wgaagg 



Thus, it seems to me that the crucial distinction is not 
between the oral and the physical, but rather between general 
logistical advice (or logistical advice related to humanitarian 
or communication assistance) and a dyiige that amounts to partici¬ 
pation in logistics activities iiy^CgraK^o military or para¬ 
military operations. The latter/is wharS^e clearly meant to 
prohibit and what our oversight fauat prevdat. 


cc: Senator Leahy 

William J. Casey 
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Exhibit GJS1 


N*r*t *na Aaa'«si 


Robort MgFarl 


I CONCURRENCE 
joiflICT REPLY 


PREPARE REPLY 

RECOMMENDATION 

RETURN 


cc: Oliver North (*2 and 3) 
Kan daGraffenreid (#4) 
Jim Radzimski (»5) 


ft ^^wh. I 


•I 1 6885 


NSC/ICS CONTROL NO. 401 214 


HANDLE VIA SYSTEM IV CHANNEL ONLY 


NSC INTELLIGENCE 
DOCUMENT 


# /l 

Wirning Noti. 
. tf^inwllimnu ieuieet «nd M«( 




Warning Notic* 

kT^^Kintaniganco Sou'coi and Mathodi invoivad 

NATIONAL SECURITY INFORMATION 
Unmthomad Di«lotura Subitt to Criminal Sanction* 


< y* 
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mohand'-n 





December 4, 1984 


memorandum tor Robert c. hctarlane 


C. MOTARLANE 
L. NORTH y 


N 16337 


SUBJECT: Aiaiitmci for the Nicaraguan Resistance 


In accord with prior understanding, I^met on Wednesday, 

November, 28, with , Defense Attache, Embassy 

of the, J Gallon Sigur arranged the 

lunche<m meeting at the Coamoa Club and waa preaent throughout. 

Aa agreed, I explained to «ur purpoae in the 

meeting waa to clarify questions wTTich had b een raised in Canada 
regarding an arms transaction deatinedi 1 I explained 

that an intermediary had advised that _ _ 'apparently made 

a decision not to proceed with the Canadian-originated arms sale. 
This offer of purchase included-10L5A-7 miaaila launchers 
, _ '30 missiles, 1 training 

4lnit, and 10 tracking units*. 

professed to be unaware of the Canadian transaction. 
I advised him that the purchase was not really intended for use 
by" " but rather for the Nicaraguan Resistance 

Forces. Further,"'the inteiMdiary had .indicated that the problem 
appeared to be t£• number i jnxlitary officers who are 

graduates of the u _ ' ? As a consequence of 

,ihe apparent reluctance to p roc sell the sale showing. __ 

. 'end user certificate, the Canadian arms dealer is 

preparing to re-initiate discussions for a similar delivery, __ 

(. was advised that the FON would prefer to 

have the^delivery sTseon as possible, since the Soviet HIND-0 
helicopters were being assembled as we spoke. 

further advised that Adolfo Calero. the Head of 
the TOB, was ^willing to cosait to a recognition _ ^-once 
the Resistance forces had succeeded. i indicated 

that he und erstood the message and would confecotirh the; 

WM He observed, for the record, that 

refused to become involved, in any way, in the 
’internal a'ffairs of another country. I indicated that we fully 
appreciated this position and noted that it was too bad that the 
Soviets, Bulgarians, and last Germans involved in Nicaragua did 
not feel the same way. 
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UKULHOOintU 

Later that afternoon, MGW Jack Singlaub (U.S. Army, Retired) 
visited to advise of two meetings ha had hald aarly i n tha day 
ragarding support for tha Resistance. Singlaub paaaad on tha 
following points: 

Masting withj ^| J $ 1 6 S 8 8 

— Tha TON i* in urgant naad of anti-aircraft weapons and othar 
craw-served waapona ammunition (particularly 60 and 81mm 
mortar rounds). Unit* in tha fiald ara alio in naad of 
larga quantities of boots and clothing sinca tha number of 
ralliars has axcsadad expectations by 2,000. 

-- Tha Resistance Forcaa ara also in urgant naad of axpartisa 
in maritime oparations. 


— Tha (JSC is unawara of tha Singlaub mission_and ha is making 
this recuest basad on his long friendship 

J Bacausa of tha lav rastricting U5G‘'involvaaent, no 
(JSC official can solicit on bahalf tha Resistance Forcaa. 


If | ^like to help, Singlaub can arrange a masting 
witTT Adolfo Calaro. If it is nacassary for a (JSC official 
to verify Calaro's bona fIdas . this can ba arranged. 


Masting with/ 


w 

' sin 


Ay agreem%afcj*ith Calero, Singlaub advised; J since 

L had turned down tha earlier FDN request for 

assistance^ ^ tha Rasistanca 

movement had approached! f 


— The Rasistanca still is in read of financial support, 
munitions, and training assistance. 

— { __ ^Tthis was a "considerably different 

situation” than that which ha had bean aware of earlier, 
while not coanitting to support, ha noted to Jinglaub that 
this new information might make a difference 1 



\mi 
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.XO^MSM* 


UNCLASSIFIED 



This weekend, at the request of Sec. John Lehman, I mat 
David Walker, a fossae British SAS officar who now haadi two 
companias <Wtt and SALADIN) which provida profaaaional security 
aarvicaa to foreign governments. Walksr had been approachad 
several months ago, prior to initiating tha currant financial 
arrangamant for tha FUN. In addition to tha sacurity sarvicas 
provided by KMS, this offshore (Jersey Islands) company also has 
profaaaional military "trainers" available. Walker suggested 
that ha would ba interested in establishing an arrangement with 
tha FDW for certain special operations expertise aimed 
particularly at destroying HIND helicopters. Walker quite 
accurately points out that the haiieopters ara^more oaolly 
destroyed on tha around than in tha air.I 


Unless otherwise directed. Walker will be introduced to 
and efforts will be made to defray the coat of Walker's 
operations from other than Calero’s limited assets. 
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Exhibit GJS2 



I ■■ 


••• toglf «• MU •( «VM/N »:«i 


— win -- 

nr rwn aum mu 

Satfact> MV 1**w«aI 

NN anl » lM| MN* «• JN »• «u cminI iuu •< allilta. U |m 4m «•! 
k«M it la IN axalaf |l* w MIn aal I will iaf«ai M r«* II INI caa N 
laaa a/a IN *NN «a>M aaaiai II. Mlaa llaai aadlaat m caall aala «■ if. 
If all aaal Mia laaatiaa la M Mall. TUa «ala .III ally a toy «•« aaal 
4av •* M«f la aalNf IN lafualla NfMil fa c IN I««m uiaaaiH. I aa aa 
aa laralal to aala al Ulfaa acttoa* Cava tollavaa INI INta la a aayalllcaa 
latacavl ll l i l a fa* to mm laaUa mm Mat «N| a a va il 4a aa4 aa aca all 
caacacaai Hal (Nia aaf 4a a ctoaca INfa leva 14 tola ito 

yal ttolr toa4a aa tto attoc toataaaa. M a ja a l lip 


llaa mi a faa4 aaakaaA. Mat to caaua to tag aal taaaaaca hi IcIaaVa — 
totfc «aalvt aa4 aaalataaca that *a MU «at Isallay ttoa tto CaeyfMa. la tto 
laaa |aaia I Uaa tova aval lag tola allaat, it vaa tto aaat tofvaeolag aaaaaaa 
•a tot a. Mata la «in( llara» Hal aa aag fall la tola allwl aal tto 
aaalataaca aaf fa at acct. la 4aiaa« aaat Mata, tag Itoaglta otxxio mm c «a gat 
Ml to to a aa a fajcl ll-Ul to a aa la «a*to tod to Ita talotoa ato tova yliM 
Via aa lac la to f aa Ual mm caa NI4fa ItlafC a«att< tot tloo to caaalaf aat 
(lay a/ tto aaaag. 0a lal mm tova aavaa a/q aaaa!a« # tova DallvacaV aaac Vila 



1 
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Exhibit RWOl 


Oliver L> 


I just natumad fnaa « Basting with tte individual who has arrasa to tha contacts 
tor tte toys, if this is to ba a raalit ^ |» WB ng 1 gggnTwgK SWT B T* 
do** h&t know atm I*b daallrsj with and won't until it is nsoasaary. Ha baliavws 
it can^ba^dona, taut as you suapactad thara y il! to aaw> quid pro^quo. It 

purchasad fcoa ham or possibly suai frm a thiidcowtiy. Ha doss not apart for 
tha party in quasticn, but doss hsva an idaa Wat thsy sight *mnt. 

«uld nsyyast a masting to tear hia out, thto tha natt bm can to flguxad out. Ha 
will not oaks ccrrtact until than is an InUoatim this possibility 1s kna*i within 
oartsin cicclas. MU1 ba happy "tot «vtisa and asyplsoa. Wuld auffsst a 














BBSS 







































I talked with otli 
the following in; 


friend in Florida this afternoon and he gave me 


Immediate needs for the next 2 weeks: $100,000 

This would pay for rentals, food, medicine 
and certain necessities such as phone bills. 

They are figuring on $.50 perday per man for 

food as the majority are inside. Based on 

10,000 people one month costs are: $150,000 

If they lowered the level of military actions 
they could get by on $5.00 a day per man for 
firecracker costs. Per month this is; $1,500,000 

He believes this is the minimum. 

As of yet nothing has come through from his fundraiser.. To 
quote him, "Something must have got screwed up somewhere." 

He plans on going to^^^^on Thursday and probably won't be back 
up here for 2 weeks. Said if he is needed for a meeting with the 
individual on the toys, he would come up before. 

Told him about the ^^^^idea. Thought it was good as he has never 
talked with them about; noney, but he did meet with them last year. 
His trip this weekend got him a pat on the back but according to him 
no money. "They are broke." 


Any ideas and I'll be glad to help where possible. Would suggest a 
meeting does take place at the soonest about the toys. Obviously 
off-the-record with no promisee, just feelers. 

To close on a positive note, may I just say it is a pleasure and an 
honor working with you. I hope something’positive comes out of all 
of this, but if nothing does we will have at least tried, although 
in this case that will not be good enough. 

You and your family are in my prayers. 

All the best. 


p.S. Costs for refugees are estimated at *6.00-*10.00 a 
person per month. They estimate there are 7,000 
refugees to look after. Therefore per month costs 
are between $42,000-110,000. 
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Exhibit RW02 

Lt. Colonel Oliver North 
NSC 

OEOB 392 

Washington, D.C. January 31, 1985 

Ollie: 

The following info came in while you were gone. Thought it was 
something you should know. 

o Flacko is back in Miami. On Tuesday he met with Steadman 
Faggoth to work out an arrangement. In essence, Flacko 
is to assume the responsibility of training the Indians 
at Rus Rus. Supposedly the Council of Elders will agree 
to this. There ore 4 people in Miami ready to go back 
£o Honduras on Monday with Flacko and his side kick 

Mother 11 are supposed to fly into Miami tonight 
ana then they all will go south on Monday and then on to 
Rus Rus. 

Fleefeohas been working on getting the support of ^ome 
-of the Cuban community, includingi the Cuban Legion and 
^oe lim): the Brigade; the Cuban Independent 

Movement, which is Montes's group; and Alpha 66. He hopes 
this support will be both financial and manpower. 

Flacko*s long term goal is to buildup the Miskito and train 
them to the point where they can start taking land. The area 
he wants them to concentrate on is where there is a port and 
where one of the operating gold mines is. The ultimate plan 
is to open the port and take the gold mine. Once the port is 
open a boat would sail from Miami directly.to the port with 
men and supplies, drop them off and take out the gold which 
is.*- captured. 

Flacko is also setting himself up to be the one who handles 
all financial support for the Miskitos. Thus everything 
going to them in terms of support from groups in the U.s. 
goes through him. He and his buddy Tieador then have an 
opportunity to make a little on the side. At Jeast some of 
the funds are to go through a company called Delphi Corporation 
which has P.0. Boxes in Alabama and Texas. 

A Texas businessman named Mako Stewart, of Stewart Enterprises, 
provided Flacko with $25,000 for financing his last trip and 
to begin to help the Miskito. Supposedly he is involved with 
the selling of bonds which supposedly just got approved by 
the SBC. The $ from the sales of the bonds will be divided 
with 60% going to the F» and 40% going to the Miskito. 

Mako will funnel the'40% through Flacko, who he thinks walks 
on water. 

All this is being done under the guise of CM A. 
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North 
Page 2 
1/31/85 


Flacko came back from Rus Rus saying that there now would 
would seem to be have a total effective fighting force of some 
two,to three thousand. There are supposed to be another 600 
to 1000 weapons going unused. Some of them are rusting because 
there is no oil;"they have more than what they know what to 
do with." 

Flacko met withthe Honduran consel in Miami today and he is 
supposed to be going back to Honduras in the next day or so 
to ensure Flacko and his people can get in on Monday. 

would seen a good idea to deal with Flacko as soon as possible 
Probably will not be scared off as he believes he has done 
nothing to violate the neutrality act. If he is held probably 
will still move forward,after he is let out, unless he can 
be locked uo for a good lonq time. Best bet miqht be to arv 
uphTs tUnd5, hiVe - 33ffF55ne talk to^him about National Security 
and B h€~ T Efirg~Vord out that he is not to be touched. But, if : 
possible it might be wise to do this in" soffleway CKat doesn't 
ruin whatever pr potential CMA has for the good of the cause. 

Posey has been doing the best he can to either sit on Flacko 
or deal him out, but that is not possible because right now 
Flacko knows too much add it would do jno ons.^ny good if ha 
went to the press. He has got to be finessed out. 

o. I suggested to Sparkplug that he might want ’fPR to go south 
for the meeting to provide • expert counsel on security 
as that is his speciality. If he is available, it would 
be worth the-trip. I don't believe leaving it to Robelo's 
people is the best idea. His group is probably as infiltrated 
as the rest. Such a meeting would be a perfect target to 
eliminate alot of problems and it can be done easily by a 
dedicated few. 

o v#*\rey is back in California pulling together loose strings. 

-If the S is fond he will probably go down on Monday. He 
wants to spend the majority of his time with the color crew 
that will come out of Miami. If necessary I can babysit him 
while our other friend watches over a news crew. 
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2 


So that w « have a pltn, : propose the follovir.c stens as hio-e*- 
pricrity: 

The forces in the northern part of Nicaracua.need tc be d;s=e-^ 
sc -hat the.ii are not caught in the firestorm as the Sar.di-i'i-a.' 
intinc. 



rif a regular resupply program ca- 
te established vlHHQ Will ULU be deposited next week, w« car. 
start a regular logistics program of one flight every 1C-15 days 
and the steady movement of supplies and asnunition to the forward 

bases. 

Host important is saving the force from what X believe will be > 
serious effort to destroy it in the next few weeks, while I kne¬ 
lt hurts to hide, now is the time to do it. While they are 
hiding, the man who is carrying this message can start tha 
regular resupply process. I believe it would be wise to dedicate 
as much as $9-10M for nothing but logistics. To coordinate a 
major effort such as this, I strongly urga that you bring aboard 
e logistics axpert who is both knowledgeable ard trusty-* The 
courier should be able to help with this. 
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3 


Ycu and I both racoon jaiJiii. value and limitations, 

cur Congres^are_awarelB 

devastating to our forthcoming eamPXTJR to restore the funding. 
I will find out how much ha is getting and lat you know, but 1 - 

• ••ms as though something should be sat aside for this purpose. 



_„__|t rov advise ma soonest regarding the depos^^n^destrov 
till* * after reading. The map can be passed^BiHH Wlt ^ 

ray teat wishes. Please do net in any way make invent aware of- 
the deposit. Too much is beccmir.g krown by too many people. We 
need to make sure that this new financing does not become known. 
The Congress must believe that there continues to be an urgent 
need for funding. 



mmm e 
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Exhibit RW04 


j February 19, 1985 

Public Relations Campaign for the Freedom Fighters 


The following proposal covers some ideas which may or may not have 
been thought off as ways to focus attention on the situation in 
Nicaragua and the upcoming Congressional vote which is about six 
weeks away. 

A major lobbying, educational and public relations effort is needed 
to help sway a Congress which appears inclined not to vote for pass¬ 
age of covert funding. Tip O'Neill has publicly stated it will be 
a party vote. Even the Republican controlled Senate is whaffling 
on covert assistance. 

To attempt to turn the House around and to ensure the support of the 
Senate, a coherent, coordinated three pronged program should be 
implemented as soon as possible. The three elements are: 

• The Administration 

• The Broad Coalition Front 

• The Private Sector 

The primary goals of the effort should be: 

• Putting political,and more importantly public 
pressure on Congress to support the funding; 

• Improving the image of the freedom fighters 
and explaining their plight and their goals. 

The strategy to move Congress will be different for each of the 
elements, but the overall focus should be the same: 

• The aid is needed to help force the Sandinista regime 
to adhere to its canmitmenta to the OAS in 1979, thus 
opening the country to democracy, freedom and liberty* 
while breaking its ties with the soviet bloc. 

If any of the groups publically adhere to the theme that the sandinistas 
must be outright overthrown in a civil war. Congress will vote against 
the assistance. By sticking to the theme that political and military 
pressure are the only way to move the regime towards negotiations, 
the moral high ground can still be claimed. 

The issue of whether the aid should be covert or overt should be left 
to the Adninistration and Congress. Neither the freedom fighters 
or the private sector should enter that debate. The focus should 
be on aid period, not what type or how much. 
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The Administration 


The strategy for the Administration is already in place and has begun 
to be implemented-by focusing on: 

• The breaking off of negotiations; 

• The focus on the Soviet/Cuban'ties.end the Sandinistas 
ties with the PLO, Libya* Iran* East Germany* Bulgaria 
and so on; 

• The major threat Nicaragua holds over its neighbors; 

• The commitment the United States has to Costa Rica, 
Honduras and El Salvador* and the fact that should 
these countries see the U.S. Congress back down, they 
will immediately see it as a sign to loosen their ties 
with us while beginning to come to some sort of terms 
with the Sandinistas; 

• The violations of the most basic rights of the Nicaraguan 
people; 

e The treatment off the Indians. 

Operationally the Administration has taken the lead in the fight 
for the funding and the President has come out in the forefront of 
the effort. This is evidenced by.the: 

e State of the Union Speech 

• Saturday radio broadcast 

e Congressional testimony 

Besides constantly reinforcing the need for the aid*in interviews 
and in personal meetings or phone calls with Congressional members, 
there are several other things the President might do to show support, 
such as: 


e A photo opportunity with the young girl whose neck was 
slashed and then left to die; 

e A White House meeting and photo opportunity with members 
of the Broad Coalition Front once they go public; 

e A major presidential speech on national TV asking 

the American public to write or call their representatives 

• An appearance and speech at the Nicaraguan Refugee Fund 
Dinner. 
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The Broad Coalition Front 

The Nicaraguans themselves will have to accomplish a great deal to 
help the cause. To paraphrase an old saying: united they stand, 
divided they fall. Without unity among all groups and individuals, 
including the Indians, they will have little chance of being success¬ 
ful in someday having a free and democratic Nicaragua. 

The immediate goals of the united groups should be: 

• To help move Congress to vote for the aid package 

• To enhance and reshape their ima£e 
The long term goal is: 

• To bring world pressure and internal pressure on 
the Sandinistas to the point where the regime is 
forced to comply with the OAS promises and open 
up the country, or if need be, topple the present 
regime. 

The strategy to accomplish these goals can be twofold: 

• To present to Congress and the world a united opposition 
composed of Nicaraguans from all factions joined 
together for one common purpose: to politically, and', 

if necessary, militarily pressure the Sandinistas into 
abiding by their promises to the OAS: 

• To demonstrate to Congress and the world the opposition 
is not "murders,,rapists, and thugs" but actually 
ordinary people of varied backgrounds who believe 

in the same basic freedoms as the free world enjoys; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which 
translates into democracy, not communisum. 

The kickoff of this campaign will be the meeting in Costa Rica when 
the various factions and individuals come together and form the 
Broad Coalition Front. By agreeing on a document that is drawnup 
inside Nicaragua, the Coalition will be able to point to the fact 
there is a united opposition, both inside and outside of Nicaragua, 
to the Sandista regime. 

At the time of the announcement .of the formation of the Coalition, 
there is expected to be a call for negotiations by the Coalition, 
with the goal of the talks being the actualization of the OAS 
premises. This must be emphathized and the call for negotiations 
publicized as much as possible as early as possible. 

By calling for direct negotiations which would be monitored by the 
other Central American countries and the Contadora countries and 
mediated by the Catholic Church, a door is opened which had not 
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been available before. By the Sandinistas turning down the call 
for negotiations, they will show themselves for what they are: 
Marxist-Leninists who will not allow freedom or liberty. If they 
turn down the offer to negotiate, it will provide House and Senate 
members an excuse they may need to vote for the funding. According 
to reports from the Hill', many members may be looking for just 
such an excuse. 

This is another reason the document the Coalition agrees to standby 
must be of the highest quality. It must be a document which spells 
out specific goals and purposes of the Coalition as well as the 
criteria and a specific time frame for negotiations. 

As time is short, a well orchestrated publicity campaign by the Coalitior 
is mandatory,so their story can be told to the American public and 
Congress. The best way to do this is through the media. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions and time frame might be helpful: 

e Saturday : Make the announcement in Costa Rica in 
time for the Sunday morning newspapers in the U.s. 

Have a press release ready to be handed out at the 
press conference in C.R. and at the same time delivered 
to all the major media in Washington. 

e Sunday ': Place leaders of the Coalition., on morning news 
shows in the U.S. This can be done either via satellite 
or have the members fly to Miami or Washington after 
the press conference, -i. . . . .. 

This Week with David Brinkley or Face the Nation 
should be approached. 

In the Sunday Washington Post or New York Times an 
op/ed should appear which is signed by members of the 
Coalition. It should state the goals and negotiating 
position of the Coalition. 

# Monday : A news conference should be held with all 
leaders of the opposition in attendance. Again the 
goals and negotiating position of the Coalition should 
be made clear. As a possible backdrop,if the weather 
is agreeable, the OAS building might be considered. 

If possible, a meeting and photo opportunity with . 

President.Reagan/ 

An appearance on ABC Niqhtline . 

• Tuesday ; Appearences on the morning news shows such 
as Good Morning America . Today , or CBS Morning News . 
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s Noon speech before the National Press Club by one of 
the members of the Coalition. A good choice might be 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Jr. 

A session with the editorial board of the Washington Post 
and one with the Washington Times . 

• Wednesday : Committee hearings on Capitol Hill, or if this 
is not possible, a publically sponsored forum on the Hill 
for staffers* 

Meetings with individual Members. 

• Thursday ; The Coalition members should go to New.*York 
and hold a press conference and then have meetings with 
the editorial boards of the New York Times and the Wall 
Street Journal . 

Tape an interview for the Phil Donahue show . More people 
watch this show than almost anyother talk show. 

• Friday : Fly to Miami for a rally over the weekend and for 
an afternoon meeting with the editorial boards of the Miami 
papers. 

At this point a possibility is to split the members of the Coalition 
up and send them in groups to each do a three city publicity tour. 
The immediate question is where does the money and organization come 
from? If this effort gets going a 501 C(3) can be found to fund 
such a tour and to organize it. Cities suggested might be: 

e New Orleans, Dallas and Houston 

e Denver, San Francisco and Los Angeles 

e Chicago, St. Louis and Detroit, 

At each of the cities there would be a press conference, potentially 
a speech, and meetings with editorial boards of the major newspapers. 
If there are any TV or radio talk shows, spots should be booked. 

After the tour, members of the Coalition could return to Washington 
to start an organized lobbying effort. 

Another media event should be the Nicaraguan Refugee Fund Dinner. 

When the Coalition is announced in Costa Rica, it will imnediately 
make news, especially as the issue is heating up and because the 
President has gone way out in front. A media blitz where the 
Coalition gets its message across will go along way towards helping 
him sell the program. The news shows can be sold on having members 
of the Coalition as guests, they just have to know about the event 
in advance and it has got to be sold to them. 
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It is important to tip off the newa media about the event before it 
happens to ensure proper coverage, in Costa Rica. 

The combined Coalition should consider coming to Washington immediately 
after the announcement to be sure it gets the broadest possible 
coverage in the States. Perhaps the Coalition can even hold a 
press conference in front off the Nicaraguan Embassy. 

Once the initial media blitz is completed, a controlled and steady 
stream of Nicaraguans should come to Washington to meet Members and 
staff, and hold press conferences if warranted. 

Not only should various leaders come to Washington, including Bermudez, 
but such fighters as Mike Lima and El Tigrillo should be considered. 

Interviews with columnists should be scheduled for the Coalition 
members. Both liberals and conservatives should met with, including: 
Buckley, Kirkpatrick, Flora Lewis, Tom Wicker, Evens and Novak, -James 
Reston, and Michael Novak. 

Publicity Tools for the Coalition 

The question of the word "Contra" to descibe the fighters should be 
attacked head on. Perhaps it can be turned around and used to a. 
advantage. Here are some ideas: 

e Begin calling the anti-Sandinista war the New Revolution 
in Nicaragua; 

• Begin calling the freedom fighters either: 

The Revolutionary Contras , or 
The New Revolutionaries 

• The cause can be renamed one of Revolutionary Counter - 
Communism . 

The adoption of a symbol by the Coalition to signify a unified effort 
against the Sandinista. form of government would be a great help. " i ‘ 
Possibilities include: 

e A TWCH raised high by a hand, perhaps a shackled hand. It 
would signify a torch of freedom, like the Statute of Liberty's or 
the Olympic Torch, or the light' of freedom at dhe end of the tunnel 
of darkness of Communism. A torch oould even be superimposed over 
the Nicaraguan flag. 

In Nicaragua when protests begin against the government, 
as they will'have to, a torch is an easy symbol to carry. 

e The depiction of a mountain range with 5 peaks, as seen 
on some Nicaraguan coins. Each mountain could signify 
a dream of the Nicaraguan people: Faith, Hope, Freedom, 
Liberty and Democracy. 
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At the press conference announcing the Coalition whatever symbol is 
chosen should be pres«ited in a prominent way, and everytime 
thereafter, be it at a press conference, meeting or in a news release, 
or whatever, it should be worn and mentioned over and over again. 

Lapel buttons can be made and handed out as symbols of unity, tee shirts 
can even be printed. One could be given to President Reagan if there 
is ever a meeting with him. They can be given to the troops and 
to people inside Nicaragua. 

The symbol and new terminology should continually be used by everyone, 
just liXe everyone should speaX of the same goals and aspirations. 

Letting egos and past prejudicies get in the way now will only hurt 
the chances of success. Everyone must worX together and speaX with 
one voice. The unity effort must snowball and must carry on right 
up to and after the vote. 

• An idea which may sound crazy but could have some merit 
as far as getting publicity down the road is having a 
song written about the freedom fighters and their struggle 
for freedom and democracy. Ideally, one which could be 
translated into either Spanish or English and sung by an 
American artist and can be made into a hit liXe the Ballad 
of the Green Berets. Such a song could generate publicity, 
especially if sung by a country western star. Admittedly 
this is hoXey, but it could sell. 

In summation, the following can and should be considered before and 
after the announcement: 

e An agreed upon strategy of forcing the sandinistas to 

adhere to the OAS commitments, nothing more, nothing less: 

e A major media drive after the announcement including: 

- a press release delivered at the same time 

- an op/ed in the Post or Times 

- appearances on news programs 

- Coalition visit to Washington 

- Meetings with major editorial boards of newspapers 

- a major lobbying effort 

- cross country tour 

e Choose a symbol to represent the Broad coalition and 
then prominently display it wherever possible: 

e Attach the use of the word ?Contra M or put the use 
of it to advantage in a positive light. 

These are just ideas, some may or may not be workable because of 
timing, such as the visit to Washington, but some do have merit 
and should be considered. 
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The Private Sector 


Private groups and citizens in the U.S. can and must actively work 
together to help push the funding through Congress. 

Such groups as the American Security Council and the ones which have 
joined with it in the effort are doing their share. The speakers 
bureau is excellent, but there must be moderates as well as conservatives 

These groups will do best to get grassroots support for the vote. 

By targeting home districts of swing members, the cause will best 
be served. This can and should be done as planned through: 

e Speakers bureaus and traveling road shows 

e Direct Mail 

e Advertising 

• Rallys 

There are several other possibilities which come to mind, some 
of which may or may not already be undertaken: 

• Formation of a group of prominent Americans who 

believe aid to the Coalition is morally right and justified: 

e A documentary for television to be sold to a news 
organization or put up on satellite; 

e A 20 minute version which can be shown to Members 
and staff; 

e Endorsements of the Coalition by major groups such as 
the AFL-CIO and others; 

e Demonstrations in Washington and across the country by 
groups supportive of the aid; 

e A television, radio and/or newspaper ad campaign; 

e Use a tactic which.has! gotten a lot of press recently, 
sit-ins at the Nicaraguan Bnbassy by prominent Americans 
and church leaders. Do exactly what Tutu did and start 
with members of the Coalition. Admitted it is not a 
new idea, but it sure got press. 

The prominent group can be formed for theishdrt or the long haul. 

Either just to help with the passage of the funding, or to stay 
in existence until Nicaragua changes. 
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As Chairman, perhaps Dr. Kissenger since he was Chairman of the Bi- 
Partisan Commission. Board members could include members of the i 
Commission, past National Security Advisors, scholars, church leaders, 
ex-military, and perhaps even entertainment people like Clint 
Eastwood, Charlton Heston and others. Nobody sells ideas to Middle 
America better than actors they can identify with. Another possible 
Chairman is Jeane. Kirkpatrick, who woqld be great. 

A public relations effort could be set up where members go on the 
road to spread the word, or at least go on national news programs 
or write op/eds. An open letter could be sent to Congress and then 
placed as an ad in newspapers across the country. 

A major press conference could be held where many of these people 
are in attendence and they publically embrace the Coalition, some 
of or all of the members could be in attendence. It would be difficult 
for the American public to see Democrats and Republicans, conservatives 
and liberals supporting tihe Coalition while Senators and Congress¬ 
men are backing away. 

Possible locations for such a press conference would be on the steps 
of the Capitol or in one of the Congressional office buildings. Or, 
such a prestiguous group could be invited to the White House for 
a luncheon with the President and the Coalition could be invited.' 

If neither of these are acceptable, a reception could be put on 
for the Coalition and Congressional Members and prominent supporters. 

A 501 C(3) no doubt could be found to sponsor such an event. 

If an organization is formed, money could be raised for advertisements, 
provided there is strong leadership and the President blesses the 
group. 


This paper has provided seme ideas which could bring positive press 
to the issue. Some will need further exploration, others will be 
discarded, but time is short and decisions must be made. The 
necessary leadership is needed to put at least some of these 
possibilities into action. Putting them on paper is only iai.start. 
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Public Relationa Paper # 2 for the Freedom Fighters 


This.'is a follow-up to a previous paper on ways to build public 
support for the freedom fighters. Many of these ideas are possible 
because of the "Document" released in San Jose on March 2, 1985. 

The following suggestions should be implemented immediately* if 
they or similar ones have not been done so: 

e An open or individualized letter to all senators and 

Congressmen from the Unity Coalition or its representative 
with an attached copy of the "Document on National Dialogue 
of the Nicaraguan Resistance". 

e Senate* House or a Congressional Resolution calling for 
support of the document.and for the Sandinistas to respond. 
Obvious sponsors are Dole, Lugar and Domenici on the Senate* 
and Wright* solarz, Hamilton, Alexander or others on the 
House. It should be bi-partisan. 

• Statements of support for the document in the Congressional 
Record. 

e Op/eds in the Journal , Times , and Post by Calero, Cruz* 
Robelo and Chamorro. 

e A steady flow of Nicaraguan anti-Sandinista visitors to 
the U.S. and Washington. 

The Documeftt opens the door for n6gotietions. until March' 20,' IBBS^ . 
But if no Congressional .office knows*abouttit, how can they support 
it. The obvious hope was to have gotten press coverage in Costa 
Rica when the Document was released, as this did not happen the 
information must be put out by the Coalition as well as by the State 
Department• 

If the Sandinistas do not respond to the opening, it is only logical 
a direct plea for assistance from the United States be made by the 
Coalition. This should be a public Plea which gets the attention 
of the press and Congress. To focus attention on the request, it 
must take the form of an event which merits press coverage, not 
just another press conference^which is written about on page A 14. 

A possibility is for the event to coincide with or just precede 
either a major presidential speech or press conference where the 
President can make mention of the event. It may be too soon, but 
March 20, the deadline for the Sandinistas comes one day before 
a scheduled press conference for the President on March 21 (at 
least there has been mention of one on that date). 
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The Event 


A plea for assistance must be dramatic and must catch the attention 
of the press. Congress, and most of all the American public. 

The levent:raust have a focus . Ideally it might be a document similar 
to the Declaration of Independence. Something short and to the point. 
Or it might be an open letter to the American people and Congress 
asking for the support to carry on their struggle for liberty and 
freedom, whatever it is, it should be signed by leaders represent¬ 
ing all factions, and as many leaders as possible, from both the 
political and military, opposition. 

In essence, it is a follow-up document to the Document on National 
Dialogue. It istthe neoessary.next step. 

Whatever the document is, it can be used as the focal point for the 
press conference and for the plea for assistance. 

Location 


As the press conference is to ask for American support, it should 
take place in the U.s. The obvious place is Washington, but 
another possibility is Philadelphia. 

Following the American tradition of love of liberty and freedom, the 
Coalition might consider adopting the Liberty Bell or a Church Bell 
as their symbol for hope and freedom. If this is the case, a press 
conference held in front of the Liberty Bell or on the steps of 
Independence Hall would provide visual material as well as be attention 
grabbing. 

Having the press conference at one of these historic sites as well 
as announcing a document which might be similar to the Declaration 
of Independence, or a document asking for direct U.S. support would 
make the news. 

If the Liberty Bell is adopted as the symbol of the pro-democratic 
groups, a good pr gimic would be to have, if possible, church 
bells rung in Nicaragua at a designated time. This could be 
orchestrated by the internal opposition. 

Representatives 

In attendance should be Calero, Chamorro, Cruz, Robelo, at least one 
Indian representative and others. 

Symbolically, it might worthwhile to have at least one refugee repre¬ 
senting each of the three major areas of the country: the Atlantic 
zone, the North and the South, as these are the people who will 
ultimately be helped.by the aid. 

Another possibility is including three fighters who recently have 
come out. Again, they can represent the Indians, the FDN and ARDE. 
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Washington 

If the press conference is held in Philadelphia* it should bake 
place in the morning, then the group choidt'board a train for 
Washington for another press conference or rally on the steps of 
the Capitol. The train ride would provide a time when reporters 
could interview the opposition, the refugees and the fighters. 

If this is too much time, the group can fly. 

Upon arrival in Washington, or even if there is no event in Philadelphia, 
there should be a 'press conference or event on the Capitol steps, 
or someother Washington landmark. In attendance should be key Senators 
and Congressmen Wbo join the .'Coalition members in asking the 
American people for support. 

In addition to the Nicaraguans and elected officials, representatives 
from other Central American countries could be invited. To show 
solidarity with the freedom fighters, representatives of major U.s. 
organizations should also be invited, such as the AFL-CIO, VFW, 

American Legion, Teamsters and so forth. 

This would be a perfect time to announce the formation of a group' 
of prominent Americans who will work to help get Congressional 
funding. Jeane Kirkpatrick or some other notable with sufficient 
recognition should be approached to be the spokesperson. 

To coincide with the event. President Reagan could invite the leaders 
of the Coalition to the White House and embrace them publically, or 
make mention of the event at a press conference or in a speech. 

Should these events take place on a Thursday, the weekend shows a 
might be sold on using one of the leaders, or possibly the 
Friday morning shows.or ABC Nightline would air a segement. 

U.S. Tour 

At this time it does not look like even the support of the President 
will be enough to push the aid package through. Tip O'Neill and 
other Democratic leaders have invested too much capital in killing 
the program. The American people must be mobilized to contact their 
elected representatives. .£t is only through this mobilization that 
the aid will pass. 

To accomplish this the freedom fighters and- Coalition must go direct 
to the people. They must get out to the cities and towns of America, 
they must reach out for help. 

At least three or four 3 city tours should bake place. One each should 
be led by Calero, Chamorro, Cruz, Robelo and an Indian leader. 
Accompanying each representative could be a refugee and a fighter, 
all with unique stories. 
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The tours would meet with local editorial boards and hold press 
conferences and meet with various local leaders* church groups 
and so forth. The idea is to spread the word about the situation 
in Nicaragua and to show the freedom fighters for what they are - 
freedom loving people who don't like communists. 

If such a strategy is decided on, the funding should be able to be 
found and advance programs organized. Even in such short a time 
it can be done., 


Other Efforts 

• There are two people talcing depositions and gathering 
stories of Sandinista human rights violations since 
1903 presently in Honduras. Need to get them a video 
camera to tape the interviews, otherwise they probably" 
will not be believed. Two examples: 

- Within the last year the Sandinistas threw a 
grenade into a private home where there was a 
prayer meeting going on. Seven people were hilled ’ 
including the younger brother of one of the witnesses. 

- A refugee came upon a mass grave where he recognized 
two people he had previously been in jail with: they 
had not been released. This was verified by the victim.’s 
family. 

Bring these two people to Washington and hold a press 
conference and release the video tapes and supporting 
documentation. 

One would like to go on to Nicaragua before coming bach 
to the States, this way he could get the Sandinistas* story. 

e Bring to Washington two field commanders who recently came 
out of Nicaragua. One had about 680 men and was one of 
Pastora's top comm ander s. He how is joining the FEN in the 
South. He goes by 

The other is called Diplomatics, and is one of Broohlyn's 
top commanders. He can talh about what is going on in the 
Atlantic zone. He was chosen by the Elders to come out and 
seeh help. 

e Bring to Washington the President of an organization in 
Costa Rica called Asociacion Democratica Costarricense. 

His name is Orlando Castro. His group represents middle 
of the road Costa Ricans who are helping the Nicaraguans 
and believe the U.S. must help. In 1983 his group got 
30,000 ( or it may have been 300,000 ) names on a petition 
of support for President Reagan's policies in Central America 
They came and gave it to the President, now they would lixe 


74-113 0 - 87-26 
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TO: The Hammer prll 

FROM: T.C. 

SUBJECT: Southern Front 


The following paper discusses a series of meetings the author has had 
over the last several weeks concerning the future of the Southern Front. 
These meetings took place in the South and in Washington. The most 
recent ones were held on Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30 in 
Washington. 


Project for Reconstruction 


The Project was conceived by seven people. They are: 


• Leonel Poveda Sediles 

• Carlos Coronel 

• Guillermo Mendieta 

• Luis Rivas Leal 

• Alejandro Martinez Saenz 

• Harold Martinez Saenz 

• Juan Zavada 


Meeting with me in Washington were: Poveda, Mendieta, and Alejandro 
Martinez. 


The meeting was originally proposed and setup by Arturo Cruz Jr. 


About four months ago some six of the seven came to Washington,at 
the urging of Nat Henry/ to meet with Senator Helms. They gave the 
Senator the attached paper and discussed their idea but they never 
heard another thing from the Senator or his staff. Out of desperation 
they came one more time hoping to meet with the Hammer. 


I had met Poveda during the summer of 1903 when I visited Costa Rica. 
He recognized me and was glad the meeting was with someone he knew. 
All three realized the reasons for the meeting with me instead of 
with the powers that be. 

The concerns of these people and who they represent are valid. They 
include: 

• Lack of leadership in the South 

• An alternative to Pastora 

• Lack of coordination between several small groups 
now operating 

• The need for a new organization to mount operations 


In essence, these people are offering their services to structure and 
organize a new southern front. 
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Before coming to Washington, they said they had met with El Negp and 
had talked with the Cubans in Miami who are working the other camp. 

The former is true, but they did not come representing the Cubans 
or the other camp. 

Poveda said he and Carlos Coronel had had breakfast with Calero on 
March 2 in Costa Rica and had discussed the possibility of building 
a new southern command structure. According to Poveda they have 
Calero's blessing. 

The new organization would fall under the political leadership of UNIR 
and the new Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance. Militarily it would 
come under the command of Leonel Poveda . who along with the other 
seven would help structure and command the new force. 

The crux of their plan is to develop small bases of ncfrore that 100- 
150 men several hours away from each other on the Nicaraguan side of 
the border. See attached map. Initially they want to start with-.150 men. 

These groups would be resupplied by purchasing the food and other basic 
necessities from the small towns and villages along the Costa Rican 
and Nicaraguan border. They would not buy the food and other material 
in San Jose and truck it out like Pastora used to do. ^ a 

Weapons and ammunition can be purchased on the black market to start. 
AK's go for about $300 a piece. An inventory of their equipment is 
attached. Once things get moving, they believe material can be either 
aiedropped o& flown into small fields. This was done and is still being 
done to bring supplies into Pastora and the other groups* There are 
strips big enough to land a DC-3 on. 

To accomplish this effort, Poveda would like to start with some 
financial backing on a monthly basis. He is more than willing to 
account for all funds spent. Attached is an initial estimate of 
immediate needs for funds. On top of this, they would like to start 
with a minimum of between $150-200,000. This would cover the expenses 
of moving a couple high level people back to CR, including Luis Rivas 
and Martinez or Mendieta. 

They believe the time is right to begin establishing a new structure. 
There are many people who are financially on their last legs and if 
this does not come through they will have to abandon the fight, so 
they are in hopes something will work out. 

Obviously, they hoped for an answer in the near future. I put them 
off and said I or someone will get back to them in the next two to 
three weeks. 

They believe they are capable, have the leadership and the knowledge' 
necessary to undertake this effort. Although they will operate in 
the south, they will stay away from Pastora and not infringe on his 
territory. They will work closer to the Pacific. It was stressed they 
would work in concert with the North. 
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One last comment that they made and has been ma^ie by others: some 
of Pastora's field commanders are ready £o v join'any side which will 
provide them with food and medicines. They have not v been resupplied 
in at least 8 months. In fact, several of his Commanders want to 
leave and actually aren't controlled by Pastora, he just talks with 
them over the radio. These include according to Poveda: Lionel’,' Sam, 
Oscar, and Navegante. Cft* y, 4c\ 

Others who will leave include two Panamanians , who 

between them have about 1000 rftSH SUppdsecfly \ 


UPDATE APRIL 9, 1985 

CMJSKlb w 

Sparkplug has decided to go with El Negro Chamorro as the military 
commander of the South. There will be a political/military council 
which will have supervisory capacity over Chamorro. This will be 
made up of: 

• El Negro Chamorro 

• Donald Lacayo 

• Indalacio Pastora 

• Picasso (who is married to Calero's wife's sister) 
t Poveda (possibly and others) 

Pape has b roken down the camp that was under him into 4 small camps 
and tAuT'spreS d U1U men a round.He is waiting ^or equipment IU 
start coming in from El Salvador. Moral, is good and the men will 
start working in small teams. 

The concern about Chamorro is that he drinks a fair amount and may 
surround himself with people who are in the war not only to fight, 
but to make money. People who are questionable because of past 
indiwCrestions include:, 

• Jose RobSlo (Chepon){potential involvement with drug 

running and the sales of goods provided by USG. 

• Carlos Coronel: Talks with all sides, potentially too 

much with the Sandinistas and is making 5 on the side. 

• Leone1 Poveda: Rumored to have been involved with 

the sale of goods and pocketing certain"commissions" 

• Sebastian Gonzalez (Wachan): Now involved in drug running 

•out of Panama 

• Alvaro Cermeno (Tadeo). 

• Julio Bigotes 

• Hector Sanchez 

• Sebastian Gon 2 ale 2 (Wachan) 
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These are just some of the people Sparkplug and others should be wary 
about• 

Whatever structure is established for the South, tight control 
must be kept on the money and resources. In the past it has been 
too easy to sell goods and too many people have learned how to 
make a good living off of the war. Money and equipment must be account¬ 
ed for and when there are differences, examples should be made. 

CM A 

Posey has an individual willing to outright donate between 70,000 
and 80.000 lbs, of medical supplies to the effort. It is a wide 
assortment of goods and someone will have to look at it to see 
what is good and what isn't. It is now located in South Carolina. 

The material can be shipped as far as Alabama by the individual who 
is going to donate it, but it has got to get from Alabama to New 
Orleans. 

Flako is back in business. He has established himself in New Orleans 
and is working on some new scams. He is staying at the Providence 
Hotel. It is time someone paid him a visit and told him to go back 
to the hole he comes from. 
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Exhibit RW08 

To: Steelhammer August 7, 1985 

From: ■TC 

Subject: Indian Situation 

The following information comes from a meeting I had with the Indians 

today after sitting in on a meeting they had with Adolfo. In attend¬ 
ance for the Indians were: Aleio 'Leofila - Member of the Directorate 

Rev. Mollns Steth (sp?) - Pres, of the Elders 
-laul Tobose~ - Chief of General Staff 
Cirilo Wlls~on - Council of Elders (?) 

Roger Herman - Political Council 
_ u/>cL// Sup ~~ 

Attendin g in the maim meeting for the FDN were: Adolfo. Aristede s 

Sanchez , ^0scar Monte^ ? I ndalaclo Rodrigue z, G eorge and myself. 

• The Indians want the Assembly to take place as soon as possible. 

They say they are getting lots of pressure from the refugees, the 
fighters and the people inside. 

• They want Booklyn, Steadman and Jennelee-Hodgson to participate 

so that later they cannot say the Assembly was not fair or honest, 
or chat they were not included. 

• The Assembly is to allow the people to choose what course they are 
to follow. It is to unite all the Indian and black factions into 
one organization. Afterwards there will be no Missoura, Missourasaca, 
Missourasata SICC etc. There will be a new name and even ASALA will 
be no more. Even the Council of Elders may change. In essence, the 
Assembly will be wide open. 

It is Che hope of the Indians to choose a new directorate, probably 
5 people with one being Che chief spokesman. This group will still 
probably be under the Council of Elders. Underneath the Directorate 
will be a political staff and a military general staff. These groups 
will represent the whole Atlantic coast and all the Indians and Blacks. 

They want the Assembly to take place in Nicaragua, just over the 
border. It will probably only last two or maybe three days. Approx¬ 
imately 700 - 800 people are expected. 

• Those in attendence believe neither Brooklyn nor Steadman want the 
Assembly to take place. Their reasoning_is^neicher_pnecmay^tbink 
they have enough backing to be elected. 

• On July 22, Steadman did tell me he didn’t think they should have 
the Assembly for another two months as he wouldn’t be ready. 

• In Brooklyn's case, the belief is he is only somewhat popular where 
he comes from, not throughout the Coast as he would have you believe. 
They see his travels to Canada, Europe and elsewhere as delaying 
tactics. While I was with them they received a call f rom^^yaajjyUUi 
saying Brooklyn would not be in Costa Rica for another week, and 
Chen it would be sometime before he could meet Uycliff in Miami to 
discuss the Assembly. 
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• The group believes Steadman is trying to steal the Assembly with FDN 

money, as he is going around the Council of Elders and others and 

is not working towards making the Assembly a success. He is working 
only for Steadman. 

• They did bring up the point that the three most vocal and visible 
Indians: Steadman in the North, Hazelow (sp?) with the Sandinistas, 
and Brooklyn in the South, all had gone to school together and still 
supposedly secretly communicate,.:.. Even though they are three of 
the most educated Indians, they nolonger truely represent the people 
they say they do for their egos and their own Importance comes first; 
the people second. 

• . On Friday August 9, Diego, Archibald and Teofilo are planning to 

fly to Miami and then come to Washington on Monday August 12 for 

meetings with the White House, or whoever will listen. They have 
asked the FDN for the money to make the trip. I suggested they check 
with George first to see if the timing is right. 

• The main reason they are coming is to present a budget for the Assemblv 
and to explain what they hope to accomplish with it. They said they 
were going to ask for $120,000. I'm still not sure if they meant 
Limps or dollars. Either one is too much; told them to revise it 

way downward and if they come to come with a new budget. 

The reason for the large sum is so they can invite Indians from the 
U.S., Canada, South America and then reporters and Europeans. They 
want to show the world they have democracy and who really speaks 
for them. 

• Relations with the FDN are extremely strained. This is the fault of 
the Indians. They say they are getting no help, yet they have gotten 
an estimated $30,000 and another L265.000, plus millions of Cordobas 
since last July. This does not include the money they have gotten 
in the States or transportation costs. When asked by Adolfo why 
they lie the response is to get more money which they say they need. 

• Adolfo believes Steadman is the only way to combat Brooklyn, thus 
he is being backed with money, yet the Indians say Brooklyn will 
not be a factor. The risk is there. 
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Military Situation for the Indians 

• After the Assembly it is their hope to reorganize the General Staff 
so that it will encompass he North and the South under one command. 

• At present Alejo Teofilo is to be the coordinator for finances 

and military needs with the FDN. Roger Herman, is to do it in his 
absence. One of the major p r o b 1 e there have been too 

many people going to the FDN saying they need this or that for the 
troops or for political purposes. Thus there is confusion, there 
are no priorities and money does not necessarily go where it is 
supposed to. 


• They desperately need communications equipment. The people in Tegu 
have a very difficult time communicating with Rus Rus. This week 
they had not been able to talk with Rus Rus since last Friday. 

There is no radio in Port Limpura, yet this is where most of thk 
supplies and people go since the FDN doesn't want to fly into 

Rus Rus. 

• They say they would like military advisors who are qualified and 
professional, not a bunch of Wackos. Will use whoev^rjl^n^aj 

Singj^y^^^n^s in providing there Is verification and^TT^abi 1 ity 
if th^p^^o?^!urns out to be bad news. 


They need ( deooUciontraining, communications, administration, 
1 o g i s t i c s the works. 

• Most important they need uniforms and boots right now. 


• There is little food. In fact they say they have received nothing 

from Friends of the Americas in the way of help, even for the families 
of the fighters. Jtha^beenalmo^tw^moi^i^^^n^^N^y^^an^ 
Freedom Fu nd gav e Woo'Sy’ snff ffy'an^'^^c^r^ffriy'Fy^ti^in^ans^ir^y 


• They have tvo trucks which barely are working, so transportation 
is important. 


Sam Hall is being asked to leave Rus Rus on a 
Gringos around for the Assembly. Afterwards 
back as he wants to go inside too badly. See 
has been sent out to him. 


ccount of not wanting 
he will not be invited 
attached letter which 


• I have suggested to Adolfo they get nomore arms or ammunition until 
after the Assembly and they have a clearer idea where they are going. 
Would think if there are boots and uniforms they would be grateful. 


In conclusion, the Indian problem is a mess, the sooner there is 
an Assembly there better for all. 
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Exhibit RW09 

TO: t BG: FOR YOUR EYES ONLY August 25, 1985 

FROM: TC 

SUBJECT: August 19, 1985 Trip 


Itinerary: August 19 - Waahington-Miami 

20 - Miami-San Jose 

21 - San Jose 

22 - San Jose-New Orleans 

23 - New Orleans-Washington 


Meeting with ^ ^ 

This took place in (SBt) office and in attendance were | and Very cordial 

meeting with the emphasis on wherebthe best place to locate the farm. Two sites 
were discussed, butdecision was made to use just one, as there would be less 
chance of discovery. 


The area decided on is on the west coast, bordered by a National Park on the north., 
the ocean to the west, the Pan American Highway to the east, and mountains and 
hills to the south. The property is owned by an American living in New York. It 
is managed by a Colonel in the Civi l Guard who will be glad to turn it over to 

vho has been designated by fl^to be administrator 
for the project. Am presently waiting for the name of the ^American so information 
on him can be found out and he can be approached by a company wishingto rent ' 
the land for a year with the option to buy. A guess is the cost will run between 
$10,000 and $20,000 for a year. __ 

The cover for the operation is a company, owntd by a few "crazy" gringos, wanting 
to lease the land for agricultural experimentation and for running cattle. A company 
is in the process of being formed. It might be a good idea to have it be a 
Panamanian Company with bearer shares, this way no names appear as owners. The 
gringos will own two planes, registered to the company and duely registered in 
the country in question. Cattle will be purchased as will some farming equipment 
and some land plowed. 

The main house, which sits next to the Pan American highway, will be vacated and 
used by the Gringos. It will be possible to use third country nationals, although 
this was not extensively discussed. The Colonel will provide a cook, the peones 
to work the farm, and security. 


A number of improvements will need to be made to the property. They Include: 
e Building an airstrip next to the main house 

e Putting in gas storage tanks by the house and a hangar and maintenance shed 
e Building a road usable by 4 wheel drive to the 2nd site, about 10,000 meters 
e Leveling and grading a second strip, about 800 meters 
• Drilling a well by this site 
e Building storage facilities 
e Clearing a road to the beach 

Once the new strip is completed.it will be designated a military zone and will 
be guarded by the Colonel*s people. The cover is it will be being used for mortar 
and rifle practice. There are no houses or farms near by and the strip is right 
off the water and in a draw between two ridge lines, so it is well out of sight. 
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Initial coats for the project include: 

• Construction costs 

• Purchase of at least two vehicles, both 4 wheel drive, a truck and pickup 

• Coat of land, cattle and farming equipment 

e Establishing the company, lawyers and registration coats 

• Colonel's costs; should not be too high 
s Salaries for gringos 

- Air ops (Spanish speaking) 

- 2 pilots * ' * 

- Mechanic 

- Loadmaster/packer/rigger 

- Civil engineer to oversee construction of the strips 

• Registration of two planes in country 

• Fuel 

Reguirements in the States for the project: 

r> 0 .f £ 

• Form company 

s Off shore bank account fi 

s Contact and negotiate with present owner * 

• Budget project 

• Contract personnel 


Next trip to the country should be with a civil engineer and air ops officer to 
begin the project with site survey, follow-up meeting with the Colonel, transfer 
of the property, establish company, begin construction. 

The time table will depend on how quick the company is formed and personnel con¬ 
tracted. 


The rest of the meeting was spent discussing the move of forces away from the border 
area. They want this done as soon as possible. They might be willing to help 
facilitate the move by providing trucks to take the people to a jumping off point. 


|| was more in front then his boss. 


It was left that they would be kept informed. 


They were concesned with a base reported to be some 10 to 15 klics inside. If it 
was still there this weekend it was to be raided. 


It was a very positive meeting and they want to work with us, but there are obvious 
concerns. The biggest on both sides is how long the operation will remain covert. 



Meeting with Robelo 


4 


On the evening of the 21sG^ met with Robelo at the request of This followed 

our previous meeting and flt^ithought 1 could reinforce the need for Negro and his 
boys to move quickly. A nuiper of issues were covered and as we already discussed 
them I will just briefly mention the significant points. 

The Move : On Friday a decision was supposed to be rendered as to how best 
to carry out moving the approximately 280 people and some 16,000 lbs of supplies. 
The only two viable options are either : 

• Across the lake after an air drop to include rubber boats and motors. 

• By truck at night withouty equipment to a location probably above 
Boca San Carlo, the equipment would follow.The heavy stuff could 
even be cached, then picked up later and air dropped in once they 
are settled. 

Once a plan is finalized it will take a period of time to set up the logistics. 
Earliest possible time for a jump off is probably at least 10 to 14 days. Even 
then it is pushing it the way these people operate. 

There is resistance against the move, especially by Negro and his staff. They 
will drag their feet as long as possible. They complain they don’t know the area.. 

If they go by boat they will have to be supplied with the following: 

• Between 8 and 10 18 ft. zodiacs 

• The same number of motors plus an extra 3 in case of breakdowns. They 
should be probably around 50 hp. 

• Fuel tanks to be used for the motors. 

This could be done by air out of Salvador. 

They would move across the lake to between San Miguelito and Morrillo. The trip 
would take about 6 hours each way and would require a number of trips depending 
on the number of boats. 

Meeting with Pastora and Negro : Pastora wants Negro to join him and work 
with BOS. Says the Gringos are out to screw Negro, thus he should protect himself 
and his people and join BOS. He reminded Negro if he goes inside he goes into 
his territory. 

Negro believes Pastora is finished. His people in the field only talk to him on 
the radio in hopes he will beable to supply them with ammo or whatever. 

Human Rights Violation : The internal investigation shows Chepon d id order 
the torture and the ultinfrta execution. > It was decided Negro should decide what 
punishment he deserves and was supposed To decide by Friday. He gave Robelo 
indications if Chepon is forced out of the movement he may choose to resign. If 
this is the case, the whole movement may be better off. If Negro decides on this 
course of action, it was suggested to Robelo he and Cruz go public immediately 
to get a jump on the press. 

BQSj It is thought the organization may be receiving as much as $50,000 
a monnPTffr expenses and traveljjaos^jgJ^jgljj^fromPerez. 
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Robelo's Personal Feelings : To quote Robelo, "I'm tired of the lack of 
equivalency in the Triple A. Cruz and I were integrated into the FDN to clean 
their face." 


Major things he is concerned about include: 

• He has not received his $30,000 for August. 

• Calero gav e Fred budgets for the FDN in the Miami meeting, including 
one fo r an ^BR^ed Cross, not an UNO Red Cross. 

• 409 took Calero's side in the meetings in Tegu.on almost every issue. 

• By the next meeting of the Triple A he wants an inventory of money 

funneled into the FDN and where it is going. ___ 

• Wants to be consulted on what is bought 

• Made it very clear he will not accept anymore money from Calero. 

• Is finding it extremely difficult to work with Calero as 

he believes Calero looks on him and Cruz as appendages, not equals. 


He made it clear he was not threatening to quit, yet. But he also wanted the 
message conveyed that things must change and he expects Calero to be more 
accommodating, or at least to make a pretense of it. 


Meeting with Wycho 

I flew to New Orleans and spent about 6 hours with Wycho on Thursday night. I • 
brought him as up to date as possible and answered his questions as best as possible 

His concerns were*what was going to be the CR's stand, would his financial situation 
be taken care of, and deep down he was subtly asking if he had what it will take, 
or was he walking into a no-win situation. I think this is his biggest concern; 
that is why I promised he would have a gringo by his side to advise him and provide 
him with as much help as possible. 

If he decides, he would like someone to call or visit his boss to explain the situ¬ 
ation as he believes he owes him a great deal, including an explanation. 


His decision is due on Monday, August 26 
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Exhibit RWOIO 


' r o: Ollie North 

From: 

Subject: Political and Military Report from Trip 



November 26, 1965 


I. Honduran Political/Military Situation 

You should meet with Jer^Xl^rk soonest to get a full briefing. 

In essence, the Hondurans want a high level delegation to visit and let them 
know what the U.S. intentions are regarding our Nicaraguan policy and what we plan 
to do with the UNO/FDN forces. Without such a briefing, nothing will move. They will 
nbfbe? snowed; they want concrete answers. 

This pressure comes at this time for several reasons. They include: 

• Their elections 

• They want to know if a deal was struck in Geneva regarding Nicaragua 

• The problems with the last two shipments by plane 



The coning change of the Honduran Administration is as good a time as any for 
them to change their policy. Other signs and possibilities to consider as options 
are discussed include: 


• Suazo still has time to cause problems before he turns over the presidency. 
He will not forget the U.S. is one of the reasons he cannot stay in power, 
ilt is not above him to apply pressure through squeezing the FDN. 


• Azcona has been accused of not being Honduran or nationalist enough, 
therefore he may try to be more nationalist than anyone. To show this 
nationalist spirit, he may just decide to give the gringos a hard time 
with their pet project. 


is now making the decisions regarding the FDN. 
been pushed to the side and consensus now rules. 


|(sp?) has 


e The Agency is not trusted .by the Hondurans 


If a high level delegation goes, as it should, would suggest the following: 


e A letter or some sign from the President 
e A briefing on the Geneva talks 
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• Should the okay for a hospital and flight resumptions be given, 
a contact be established between NHAO and the Hondurans, or the 
ban be lifted preventing Arcos and NHAO staff from traveling 
to Honduras. If this cannot be done, setup a channel for a U.S.G. insider 
or another outsider to be able to make contact with the Hondurans 
If it should become necessary to discuss NHAO's work. 

II. FDN 

Presently there are some 10,000 armed fighters in Honduras. This is probably 
another concern of the Hondurans. It is a catch-22 because these people cannot go 
back inside with out the boots, ponchos, etc. which are in New Orleans, nor can they 
easily move without the uniforms, which the Hondurans may or may not have given to 
them by now. 

Politically, there seems to be a growing schism within the FDN in Honduras. 
Aristedes Sanchez has taken over as the strong man when Adolfo is not there. Because 
of this, among the technocrats who get the job done, suc h as F rank Arana, Romano, Oscar 
Montez and so on, there is some discontent. According to these problems will 

disappear If Adolfo were to spend more time in Honduras. He can put a stop to the 
backbiting and interse politicing. Without Adolfo, the problem grows. 

There is tremendous concern among the cadre as to where this is all going. They 
see things stopped and they want to know why. The longer it goes on, the more the morale 
will drop. 

Adolfo is feeling he is lied to by everyone. He doesn't trust the Agency, the 
Hondurans, Cruz and Robelo, or anyone. At this point the only one he may listen to 
Is> you. He also is finding it difficult to keep going to Honduras and having to tell 
people things will get better and the planes are on the way etc. when nothing is moving. 

III. Klsan 

A mess is the simplest explanation. Wycliff cannot carry it off as leader. He 
is listening to a^i^low named Harrv Bodon (so?^ who has taken over as his advisor. 

This week when JenneLee w as in Miami trying to talk with Wycliff, she had to go through 
Bodon, and even then he was the one who would give her Wycliff's answer to questions 
she had. 

Bodon Is suppose to be a good friend of Valdevla's. Bodon also was supposed to 
be an advisor to Steadman. 

Jennelee is frustrated by the whole Klsan movement. There Is no coordination, 
no organization and nothing moving forward. Without Ale Jos Teofila, Roger Herman and 
Jennelee, Kisan would be a disaster. 

There is a meeting on the 27th in Miami between Valdevla, JenneLee, Wycliff, 
Teofilo, Busby and Zelia f^om the south to try and work out the problems. I doubt 
anything good will come from'the meeting. If this is the case, we may lose JenneLee. 

Militarily there is movement in the North. The FDN has been supplying them with 
some necessary items, and another request has been made. 

In the South, things look bright if we can supply the necessary items needed. 

Risa, a Panamanian friend of Spatafora's, is ready to go inside with a small group 
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to make contact with the different Indian and Creole factions below Bluefields. 

He will make a survey, find the needs, leave some radio communications equipment 
and set up some signals for drops. Upon returning to Costa Rica he will help establish 
a staff and support structure. He has met with Carlos Ulvert and JenneLee and is 
accepted by both. 

The main problem with the South Is there is no structure for Kisan and there are 
some elected Kisan members who will not accept Jennelee. By rights she should be the 
political leader down there. We are trying to make it look like all supplies come 
through her. The problem is Wycliff Diego does not want to fully support her. 

The best bet is to develop a structure for her. A military leader must be found 
to take that weight off her. 

Unfortunately another crazy gringo is running around in Costa Rica saying he 
personnally represents the State Departaflrit and the White House. He goes by John Ka£tle, 
but that is not his real name. He has tal&pd to Cruz and others and those we do not 
have contact with are believing hlm.^^jja working on trying to get him cut off. 

"Oaa of Brooklyn’s boys called jESfo. ct yesterday and said he wants to meet 
me next time I go down there. 

IV. Costa Rican Situation 


Under Carlos Ulvert, great strides have been made. Blackie is looking for a 
military coordinator who has the background necessary to accomplish something positive. 
With Carlos' help it may be possible. 


A major problem is the inability to bring in goods from the outside. These goods 
would inc lude boots, pacs, uniforms. To accomplish I would suggest a meeting between 
you and If he is going along with the other project, I’d think he would allow 

humanithriun goods to be brought in the country. Also, it wo uld not be a bad idea for 
you to stroke him a little more. This last bit is from Up 


Should it be needed, we have been offered a 74 ft. fishing boat which can carry 
more than 50,000 lbs. It has radar which reaches out 80 miles as well as the latest 
navigation equipment. The owner will allow it to be used for whatever purposes necessary. 
It is located in Punteranous and in great shape. Could be used to bring things down 
from Salvador. 


.x,i<Ai«An is needed to work with the field I and would suggest using 4 
H A Cuban who knows the area, knows the groups and the terrain. 


V. Project Hope 


Spent over an hour on the phone with Dr . Walsh tonight (Wednesday). He was beside 
himself. Duemling okayed the Grant for $6.9 million for medical goods this afternoon, 
then an hour later one of his people callJohn and told him they got to change the 
Grant and want to lower the amount. flaTstTtJas'TuriousHand wants to know what is going 
on. To add to that Calero wants to cut the Grant, yet Duemling has already committed 
to Dr. Walsh the $6.9 million. Hopefully it will be worked out to Dr. Walsh's satisfaction. 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING 
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Exhibit RWOll 

TO: 

BC 

FEBRUARY 10, 1986 

FROM: * . 

TC 


SUBJECT: 

UPDATE 



The following is a pot-pourri of information which you may or may not already know; 
some of which I need some help on or some answers. 

e The attached paper by Bruce Cameron and Penn Kemble is the best piece I have 
seen written on what needs to be done to help get the project back on track. 
Without some fundamental changes in the near future it is in trouble. The 
paper is missing a few things, but it has caught the essence of what is wrong 
and what can be done to improve the situation. The comments are mine, plus another 

• There Is a group in Costa Rica,which has several members sitting on UNO’s 
Advisery Board, which is writing a letter to Abrams and the U.S. Embassy In 
Costa Rica saying they want to see UNO succeed, but unless there are changes 
made, it will fail. The Nicaraguan community at large see UNO,as well as the 
FDN, as entities organized and bought and paid for by the USG. They are look¬ 
ing to the USG to show leadership to clean them both up. Without the USG pushing 
and pulling Adolfo Calero and his people into an agreement to open up the leader¬ 
ship of the FDN and UNO, there will be no trust, no unity, and no chance of 
defeating the Sandlnlstas without direct U.S. military involvement. 

e Attached is a list of items Negro would like to be given so he can equip another 
column of about 200 people. The group that went in last week will be in place 
in the next few days. They are expecting an airdrop of some 15,000 lbs in the next 
ten days, yet NHAO does not know about it, updoes not know what is to be 
dropped and Negro has never been asked what his people need. If the supplies 

are not delivered when they are supposed to be, our credibility will once again 

be zero in the South. Also attached is a break down of the column which entered. 

Regarding the items, this list is Just the first. Once the column reaches Its 
destination, they will request a large amount of goods and they have been 

promised they will get what they need. Who is to be the contact for these goods, 

and who is to see that they are delivered? A critical stage is being entered in 
the Southern Front and we have to deliver. 

• I am attaching the photo copy of an envelope and letter Negro received from 
the UNO office in Miami. I am doing this so you can see the incompetence of 

' the UNO office. As you know, Negro is in Costa Rica illegally, look at the 

envelope. These people don't know they are even in a war - they think they're 
running a business. 

e The brief outline of a possible maritime project on the Atlantic Coast was 
written by an individual who is now working as the logistics coordinator for 
the South. fteS# Cuban and has good contacts in Costa Rica and Miami. There are 
those who want to help. Do they go ahead with trying to pull this together, and 
if so who do they work with or under? 

• Two of Congressman Robert Domains staff were in Costa Rica with Pastora in 
January. They met with his commandantes and told them that the USG was going 
to give aid to Pastora. You might want to suggest to Dornan to keep his people 

on a leash. They are: Raul Silva and William Brashears. 
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• Jenelee Jtodgeson wants to resign as the Kisan leader in Costa Rica. She has 
said she will stay on 2 more months. She is fed up with the Infighting from 
a certain group of Indians who plot constantly against her. She is the only 
positive thing going for Kisan in the South. She should be used by UNO as a 
symbol. She is black, a woman, and a preacher. Have her meet the President 
as a symbol of the freedom fighters. 

e I met with Samuel Mercado, Brooklyn's number 2, on Friday February 7. He said 
Brooklyn would like to talk with me. They are asking for aid to go inside. A 
couple of their people have already received radio training and we are providing 
a boat and some material for a few of his boys to go inside and begin to locate 
possible sights for resupply. Do 1 talk with Brooklyn? 

Brooklyn is once again a personality to be dealt with. With his latest escape 
and the film footage which is supposedly going to be 9hovn on a Nightline, he 
will have tremendous credibility, and he is a darling of the liberals. Someone 
should be thinking of how to deal with him. Mercado did say they would be willing 
to work with Kisan, provided certain elements are not involved. 

The Agency should do a debrief of the whole rescue effort and the escape^ Certain, 
things do not jibe, such as how long did it take them to get to San Andres, and 
when did they leave. Brooklyn's people were saying they had radio contact with 
his groupup to and including the night they were supposed to be on the high seas. 
There are just some questions. 

• When Jack Singlaub was in Washington, I am told his hotel room was broken into 
and an intelligence report was Stolen. This report was put together by BliJ^^Riftny, 
an individual who has been working with Jack and Heinny Aterholt (sp?). Bill 

is a competent individual and a straight shooter. He has Spent alot of time 
in Guatemala and just returned before sending the report to Jack. Was In Hondo too 

According to Bill, his report was not favorable to the Calero brothers and 
it included bank account numbers in Europe and the Carribbean. Seacords 
name was mentioned as well as Kljtose. Bill did not want to talk about It at 
great length over the phone, but did say he would give me a copy and fill me 
in when he sees me. This will probably be next week. 

• The bill from the law firm comes from them putting together that paper on setting 
up some corporations. Do you think you could cover it? It is for $532.37. 

e GAO is investigating me and asking a number of questions, including why I am 
being paid by NHAO and what exactly do I do? 

e No doubt you know the DC-4 Jpley got was used at one time to run drugs, 
and part of the crew had crimlsei records. Nice group the Boys choose. The 
company is also^tM^flvs*'has been involved with using in the past, only 
they had a quick name change. Incompetence reins. 

e CMA is back in town. They are speaking in front of S^ua Dickens .group. They want tc 
help and are searching for ways to. Meanwhile Bab &K«ii£fte trying to send some 
of his people back down to help the Indians. 

AND HOW IS YOUR WEEK GOING? 
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to: BG FOR YOUR EYES ONLY FEBRUARY 27, 1986 

FROM: TC \ 

SUBJECT: PRESENT SITUATION 

THE KEY POINTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ARE! 

'V 

• ON TUESQAY; ARTURO,-ULVERT, CAMEROHro^ ARMSTRONS WIG€S«.fflET WTH'MCCURDY AND 
SOME 15 MEMBERS. 


ARTURO EXPLAINED UNO IS MOVING FORWARD WITH POSITIVE CHANGES. MCCURDY’S RESPONSE 
WAS THAT’S ALL WELL AND GOOD AND WE TRUST YOU AND ROBELO, BUT WE DON’T TRUST 
THE FDN. ACCORDING TO ULVERT, HE AND ARTURO DEFENDED ADOLFO AND THE FDN. 

MCCURDY PURPOSEFULLY ASKED WIGGENS TO SIT NEXT TO HIM. DURING ARMSTRONG'S TORN 
TO SPEAK, HE REVILED CALERO, THE FDN, KISAN, UNO, THE AGENCY AND ANYONE ELSE HE 
COULD THINK OF, WHILE SPEAKING IN GLOWING TERMS OF BROOKLYN AMD BOS. MCCURDY IS 
REPORTED AS SAYING BROOKLYN WILL RECEIVE AID WHEN THE PACKAGE IS PASSED. AS 
HE WAS STATING THIS, ARMSTRONG PIPED IN THAT BOS SHOULD RECEIVE ASSISTENCE TOO 
AS IT IS TRUELY A REPRESENTATIVE BODY. MCCURDY WAS SAID TO AGREE. 


THE BOTTOM LINE FROM BOTH CAMERON AMD ULVERT WAS THERE IS TREMENDOUS DISTRUST OF 
THE FDN AND THE ADMINISTRATION, AND A BELIEF THAT ROBELO AND CRUZ ARE JUST WIN)CW 
DRESSING TO APPEASE CONGRESS. THE MEMBERS ASKED A NUMBER OF QUESTIONS RELATED TO 
WHERE THE PROGRAM IS GOING LONG TERM. WILL THE ADMINISTRATION BE BACK IN 18 MONTHS 
FOR MORE AID? 

A LIST OF FOUR SUGGESTIONS HAVE BEEN MpgBIfiifeJ FQ* THE BROADENING OF 
UNO. I UNDERSTAND HE THINKS THEY ARM^OOD TDgA A ND IS JyOING TO ASK ^0|TO 
SEE THAT THEY ARE MOVED ON. ELLIOT, THROUGtytt^0|£MtiIS STRESSED FLEXIBILITY 
IN REGARDS TO ALL OF THEM. THE LIST WAS PRINTED BY ULVERT AMD CAMERON ON 
BEHALF OF ROBELO AND CRUZ WHO ARE IN AGREEMENT, AT LEAST THAT IS WHAT I UNDERSTAND. 



THE POINTS ARE: • BOSCO IS SENT OUT OF WASHINGTON. CARLOS, OR WHOEVER 
IS UNO’S REP IN WASHINGTON, DOES NOT WANT TO HAVE TO 
WORK WITH A PARRALEL FDN STRUCTURE. BOSCO IS NOT ACCEPTABLE 
AS A NUMBER 2 IN THE UNO OFFICE. 


• A NEW SECRETARY GENERAL IS NAMED FOR UNO. VALDEVIA IS 
DUMPED FOR BEING INEFFECTIVE. THE NEW SECRETARY GENERAL 
WILL HAVE MORE POWER AND BE MORE EFFECTIVE. 


• ALL FUNDS. BE THEY FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES OR USG SOURCES, 
GO INTO AN UNO ACCOUNT. NO MORE PRIVATE FDN ACCOUNTS. 

t A COORDINATOR FOR THE TRIPLE A BE NA?CD. THE OBVIOUS 
PERSON BEING SUGGESTED IS CRUZ. THIS IS NOT NECESSARILY 
A MAJOR POINT, AS IT IS NOT A MANDATORY CHANGE, JUST 
A SUGGESTION. 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE TRYING TO DO IS TO DECLAW ADOLFO AM) NOT ALLOW HIM TO USE THE FDN 
AS HIS PRIVATE ARMY. PEOPLE LOOK AT HIM AS HAVING THE POWER WHILE UNO IS AT HIS 
reRCY. 

ACCORDING TO CAMERON AMD ULVERT, THEY ARE NOT TRYING TO GET RID OF CALERO. THEY REALIZE 
HE IS IMDESPENSIBLE AT THIS Tire. THEY WANT TO BROADEN AND STRENGTHEN UNO, WHILE 
MAKING IT A VIABLE ORGANIZATION. AFTER THE MONEY IS APPROPRIATED, THEY DON’T WANT 
ADOLFO AND THE FDN GOING BACK TO THE OLD WAYS OF IGNORING EVERYONE ELSE. 
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ON THE OTHER HAND, PEW KEMBLE BELIEVES THE FDN AND ADOLFO SHOULD BE LEFT ALONE AT 
THIS TIME BECAUSE THINGS ARE SO FRAGILE. 

BOSCO IS BAD MOUTHING ULVERT AND SOME SAME SLANDERING HIM. ULVERT IS TO THE POINT 
HE WILL NOT WORK WITH BOSCO. IF BOSCO STAYS, HE WON'T TAKE THE JOB. 

ULVERT WAS IN WASHINGTON OVER A WEEK AND HE WAS NEVER CONTACTED BY THE AGENCY. 

ON SATURDAY, THE AGENCY CONTACTED SAN JOSE ASKING THE STATION TO LET THEM KNOW 
HOW TO GET IN TOUCH WITH HIM; HE HAD ONLY BEEN IN WASHINGTON A WEEK BY TIEN. 

ULVERT WAS NEVER CONTACTED BY ANY Oft ABOUT HIS APPOINTMENT. HE ONLY HEARD ABOUT 
IT THROUGH THE GRAPEVIHE, AND IT WAS ASSUMED HE KNEW. 

WHILE IN WASHINGTON, HE MET WITH A NUMBER OF FEOPLE INCLUDING: ABRAMS, KAGEN, 
MCCURDY ET ALL. NOT THAT IT MATTERS, BUT HE STILL IS AN ASSET. 

• WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, ULVERT, CRUZ, AND JAMES LEMOYNE OF THE N.Y. TIMES'LEFT 
FOR TEGU AND THE GRADUATION. RQBELO IS SUPPOSED TO MEET THEM THERE. 


THE LETHAL SUPPLIES WERE STILL IN ILLO AS OF THE BEG I WING OF THIS WEEK. THE 
AGENCY TOLD HONDURAS STATION EAST AND COMPANY ARE NOT TO MOVE THE GOODS. 

SAYS HE WILL, BUT HE JUST HEEDS ANOTHER ACCOUNT TO CHARGE IT TO. DO ' 

ore in Mir©? 


LAST THURSDAY fl^TOLD ME IN TEGU THE CARRIBOUS WERE NOT TO BE FLOWN OVER 
THE BORDER, AT LEAST THIS IS WHAT WASHINGTON WAS TELLING TEGU. HE ALSO -SAJD 
IF THEY ARE FLOWN IN, GRINGOS ARE NOT TO FLY THEM, AND THEY CERTAINLY ARE NOT TO 
FLY LETHAL CARGO. EAST'S COftENT IS "I'LL FLY ANYTHING ANYWHERE, JUST GIVE ME 
AN ACCOUNT." 


• NEGRO’S PEOPLE ARE STILL WAITING FOR A DROP. AS A SHOW OF GOOD FAITH, THEY WANT 
20,000 RDS OF FAL AND 20,000 RDS OF AK. ADVISE YOU CHECK ON WHERE THIS STANDS. 

I, THE TEAM OF BROOKLYN'S PEOPLE ARE STILL WAITING FOR SOME LETHAL HARDWARE TO 

TAKE IN WITH THEM. A REQUEST WENT FROM SAN JOSE BUT UNDERSTAND THERE STILL IS NO 
MOVEMENT. AM TOLD MAX CAN ACQUIRE THE NECESSARY GOODS IN CR FOR UNDER $6,000. ANY 
THOUGHTS? 

• AM TOLD DUEMLING WAS ASKED BY ABRAMS TO STAY ON UNTIL JULY. IF THIS IS THE CASE, 
WOULD SUGGEST BUESSLER IS FIRED. HAVE MET NOOHC WHO LIKES WORKING WITH HIM. 


MY BIGGEST CONCERN IS THIS “WHOLE EFFORT HAS TURNED INTO A THREE RING CIRCUS WITHOUT 
A RINGMASTER. THERE IS NO CENTRAL LEADERSHIP. ELLIOT AND STATE ARE TRYING TO FILL PART 
OF THE VAC CUM, BUT THEY ARE NOT OPERATIONALLY ORIENTED. 

A LOT OF LIP SERVICE IS BEING GIVEN TO TVE EFFORT IN CONGRESS, BUT NOCNE SEEMS TO 
KNOW WHO IS ORCHESTRATING THE LEGISLATIVE STRATEGY ON THE HILL. CAFERON AND ABRAMS 
ALONG WITH KAGEN SEEM TO BE AT THE HELM. 


74-113 0 - 87 - 
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SUBJECT: OVERALL PERSPECTIVE 


Th« following report .1* broken down into several sections. It coots froc 
aenc over trie *.isc few weeks, but ioee of the thoughts have beer- perculatir.a *3 r 5 - 
else. At I neve been In e tOMthtc unique position these lest two year*, I have s *-- 
and heard a number of things and people are sow coming te at with bits and pieces c: 
Information which I cann’t fully evaluate.^ can only pass It along. 

FPS'USC POLITICAL SITUATION * 

I put it as FDN/TSG because the FW is now driving UNO, not the other way arour.i. 
is a creation of the USC to garner supporter oa Congress. When it was founded i - 51 : 
ago, the hope was it would become a vt-eble organisation. In fact, almost anythin'i: 
has accomplished is because the hand of the CSC has been chart directing and manip¬ 
ulating. 

No doubt the hope was Cruz and Robelo would* turn into strong leaders to sorewha: 
balance tnt strength of Calero and tne FDN. Both Crus and Robeic hav* beer, disapc:-- 
aents. Calero, on the other hand, hat used his strength and will and the FDX to 
further consolidate his hold on the resistance and eo gain control of l"NO. Perhacs 
UNO ip tne correct acron>T, for there la omly one leader in the Democratic Resist*-.:*. 
Adolfo Calerc. 

As long as the USG understands this to be true, then It can go forward with planning. 
But, if USC agencies actually believe that UNO is s strong and functioning body that 
truely represents all factions of the Democratic Resistance, they are fooling them¬ 
selves into believing something that is not true. This is dangerous for the USG and 
for the effort as a whole. 

To understand this,one must look at what tha FDN political structura represents. Calsr 
is the strong man and the only one who eouata In the FDN; what he lays Is lav. Under 
hlx is his strong man, or enforcer, Arlscedes Benches. Bermudez is in the inner circle 
but he is not 1001 crusted, because he is seen aa a potential rival for power. Aisr 
within the inner circle Is Mario Calero. Off to tha alda, but still part of the 
group and acting more like temple guards ara Boaea Hatamoras ( loyally devoted Washing 
ton rep ) and Oacar Me* tea ( tka financial account ). Bath of these people are 
Intensely loyal and will da whatever Adelfe aeya. Tha mast ring down consists of 
tha Tefal brothers, Syne Meralas, 3 tataken ate. Noma of these people can stand Robel: 
or Crus. At every turn they trill uadermlam them amd do all la their power to see the; 
ere not given any power, thue the strength Males with.Calern. 

Should USG officials thlak aay different thme tha above, they ars eot looking at the 
facta. If members of tha (JSC thlak they cemtrel Calero, they alaa have another thing 
coming. Tha question should be naked, eaa Ad dona Calern manipulate the USC. On 
several occasions, tha answer la yea. Two eaamplea are Mario Calero and Beeco. For 
wall over a year, USG offUlala have wootod^to remove thane two, yet they remain. 

Why, because Calero won't budge, they ara port of his security; to threaten chan is 
to threaten him. n ,., ...... ~ ~ ^ | 

•V'M* 

1 
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f .1 write the above only to.point out the facts as I so* thee. Perhaps a strongman ;? 

tha only thing Nicaraguans understand; parhaps Adolfo Calaro Is the oan to lead 
j Nicaragua back to democracy. Ha Is a craatlon of tha USC and so ha Is che horse 
>we chose to ride. I have no problem vlch this, as long as we know and understand 
his short costings. Tha bast way to point these out are to take a close look at *-; 

‘he keeps around his, only those wh<^ he Intimately trusts. Unfortunately, they art 
not first rate people; in fact they are liars and greed and power motivated. Tney 
ere not the people to rebuild a new Nicaragua. In fact, tha FDK has dona a good 
job of keeping competent people out of the organisation. If it hasn't, than N'icaraa-t 
is lost forever with the type 0f leadership that has emerged. 


Justoneexampl^o^he 1 ies which ere told to keep the status quod 

__ Dr. Toms threjianedtotaketh^FW^edica^cor?^^^ 

should fosco be booted - from Waehlngton.^jfBfBHHfllHHili^^^Hi^liBH 
Tomes swore to me this was not\rue end no such thought ever entered his mind, 
was usad as one more reason to kaap Iosco in place. 


Oneother lie was spraad by Mario, ha told paoplq___ 

■■ that KHAO had bean responsible for putting the news crews on the DC-6.“ 
wa^the one responsible! yet ha blames others. This is lust one example. 


If the USC knows what and who it Is dealing with that is all wall and good, if it 
doas not, it should laarn. 

ntlao funding 


NHAO was tha worat possible vehicle which could have bean devised to pay tha bills. 
Because there is no verification It Is Inpossible to ensure the integrity of tnt 
operation. The attached paper ehovs the anounta of aooey transferred into Miami 
accounts. As tha black market exchange rate is aboutf2.75 to SI. 00 while the legal 
rate ls(2.00 to SI.00 and the suppliers are beinf paid at 2 to 1, there is about 
a 37X profit. Adolfo admitted to Duamling and Arcoa ha is splitting this 50-50 
with Aqulles Marin, and AC’s short is going to tho war effort. Would you by c ha ace 
know who Aquiles Marin. IsT* 

With all the monev c hit hea boon deposited that adds up to about $2.3 million which 
is divide^up bctween^BH^IHii^HV the suppliers and tha FDK. This does 
not evon take into accoun^Snals^ocaipta. For example, Franctlia has received 
over $416,000 for modlcol goods. According to Tomas, up to last weak he hed spent 
maybe |250,000. There la some money going somewhere. I am not saying it is being 
pocketed, but there ore questions uoanawored. 


■■■■both Adolfo and Kario have accounts 

lTnw't 


jkltxerland at Lloyds Unklnternetlonel. I~3oh*t oven know if chore is such a bank. 

I Sanches a nd hit brother Cookoo ( ap)have overseas accounts in 
tha Dutch No the r rand Antilles. cM|HBBHB9p™vldo the account numbers, the 
recently rotraetod tho offer. IWPt know whether Ft lo bullshit or not. If it is tri 
tho USC La being had. 


THE SEACORDS CONWCTIOg 

What you had hoped to roMin quiet is now openly being dlacuaaod on tho street. For e? 


-GQMBfflL-— 
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c'nt following names have bon used In connection with Seacords operation: 



Ton UlMi 
Larry Sterns 
George Stockman 
Patrice Gentry 
Peter (aka 1 


a one it. col. Oliver north 
o Scar Production 

e (l e neeof equipment and Leasing Corp. In Geneva 
e Stanford Technologies Trading Group and Transfer Ltd. in Ar 




The word Is these people and companies have been Involved in the procureaent ar.d tri- 
poriatlon of arms and aircraft for the FDK. Some people are complaining these peoclr 
mating money on sweetheart deals and that the prices they are getting are not as io:: 
as they could be. 


Or. several occasions Adolfo even complained to me about Seacords and the deal he hi¬ 
st: use Seacords is connected to Cadd, Adolfo has cold people he had no choice hut ; 
use hlc. 



the people calking openly about these deals 

o fsi \ ‘Uptii* r • 
e Col. too K. Brown 
• Cd Dearborn 


Individuals___ 

Individuals In Miami 


In all probability, they are talking and bad mouthing Saaeords becausa they want par: 
o: the action. Thay are also blaming Seacords for whatever problem arises. 


As in added problem. Mario told mo In Miami why Adolfo and company are upset with =« 
an i fretting me out. 1 am looked om aa Che reeponalble party for a number of the ?r: 
ther are having. They look at mo as the one carrying the water for you. They art a: 
saying I am intimately tied to Seacords. Among things they connect me to are: 


The purchase of t he Mahla at a higher price than necessary 
Stopping the expor t of the Lady Ellen helicopter 
Bringing fiidd U&ftJjji mlnturrn. which chav are not happy with 
Itagglig BgLiu g tha movement of tha Bush and Bull 

and the hellocomrler. which were donated and are la Hawair 


e The oee ef Project Mope 

e Being the Godtatner ani promoter of Carles Ulvert 
e Thus being responsible for the move against sosccT 


Adolfo v****t*** ! - ,lW * mn: 
belt| sblo to buy from t! 



acords urns tha one behind his not 


Granted, alot of this may be speculation obJUrio'sJpart and othars, but the percept 
there. They want me out of the ways they do net-trust me; and I do not believe they 
trust you anymore. There Is still a belief the FD* esn do It alone and does not nee- 


help. 


rof-rp 'TlM ■■ 

-n yerr - L 


operation. He Is-willing co have an American cone 
ch« operation. I discussed this wit l^and brought up the nue 
who was supposedly a mcrnSer of Saal Teas 1 and now works with Slngli 
Acerholt, I have set vithhim on a nuaber of occasions and he see^ up front .r.c 
co keep his mouth snut.^tohas agreed to have him used. Please chei^l^^^^^e 
Is okay^I* 11 cake him dowAnext week and put him In the hands o^H 

«4bp v^> 

_If we can get i 1 1 will ing to front ^^^^J^^P opera 

1 brought this up awhile^ 

ag^n^yo^gree^n^av^n^h^iamK^^DE^^rso^rho might help with^ 

I have not followed up because I have not been in Washington long enough, butvill 
do so now if you think It appropriate. 



Where to next on this one? 


RWO and the FUTUlg 

I have been active In this cause s ince 1913 when I brou ght John Bull in to meet you. 

I have tried to give my ell end to do ay best. Mgi*«Aly I've contributed something. 
Per heps the time has come for me co move on to other things. I am burned beyond belt 
Hy name has now openly been linked to you in Congress. I an looke^on as your boy 
by Calero and gang, and thus nolonger trusted. Don't know vhsc^^B*nd Company thin 
of me, but I don't think too much of the Incompetence thet hes coma out of ths Agency 

In fact, I have probably never been more discouraged. UNO la a name only. There Is 
more and more fluff being added, but there Is no substance. I care and believe In th« 

PfUirinriiTm 
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boys and girls, mk and woaer: who arc fighting, blaadlng and dying. g ut >h* real:: 

it is there ara few of tha so callad laadars of tha oovataant who raallv care j::.- 
tha hovs in tha field. THIS WAR HAS BECOME A BUSINESS TO MANY OF THEM; THERE IS STV. 

A BELIE? THE MARINES ARE COISC TO HAVE TO INVADE, SO LETS GET SET SO WE WILL ALT CM-TI 
BE THE ONES PVT INTC POWER. 


If tha SI00 cillion is approvad and things go on as thay hava thasa last five years. . 
will ha Ilka pouring aonay down a sink hols. Tha Agancy has dona a shitty job in tr.t 
past, there Is no evidence thay ara going to change, especially as thay are going 
to hava tha saaa people running It as far as I know. State Department is no better. 

No one calks .to each other, there is no coordination and chare is liccle leadership, 
without significant changes, things will not gat batter, they will gee worse. The 
heavy hand of cha gringo Is needed. 

Unless you believe I can continue to be of use to you or the project, I would like 
to oove on. You once said would ilka to bring aa on contract If the aonay is 

approvad. Right now, I hava no desire. 

I would Ilka your blessing and halp eogacactlvaly involved in counter terrorise. 

If tr.er* is soeetr.ln; I can do that would ba great. Frankly. 

Ilka to continue to work with you In soae capacity. If this Is not possible. I'd 
Ilka soee Ideas. 


Possible Solution 



I have talked with several people about what can possibly be done to _jj 
■ twiwiJ in ti+arog**., One of Che most glaring mistakes is ws have * 

an Hhit wa ara told bv tha FDN !'>■ t-'n 


like 


IP propose you meet »i 

_ 1 ran it uncovered 

Have the tlae Invested would be well worth It. 


DID of STORT 


t have valued theea laet few years. I've learned e great daal and had fun doing it 
I just hope 1 have been helpful. 


I will continue In whatever position you racoon end. You 
this. I aa hare to servo ay country, but I will not bo 
end will not do whet lo necessary to oaks it work. 


hove been ny Godfather throu* 
involved if we ere not serlo* 
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Exhibit RW014 


TO: 

BG 

MARCH 28, 1986 

FROM: 

TC 


SUBJECT: 

TRIP REPORT 


AIR OPS 




The main Chlng to be learned from this latest exercise la: both lethal and non-lethal 
supplies destined for the south should be stockpiled at Clnncinatti. The FDN cannot be 
relied on to provide material in a timely matter. 

Granted the situation in Honduras was hectic and coming apart at the seams, but that does 

not nega te the fa ct tha t Sanchez did not want to supply the South in the first place. 

This BB got fromQBBP after much hlmmlng and hahhlng. The FDN rep at Clncl, one Cape. 
Lopez who Is known for his straight forwardness with the press, even questions and 
complains about giving aid to. til* South. Chi Chi was even worried his messages to 
were not going through. This did prove to be unfounded, but the doubt Is there. 

As Max, Steele, Chi Chi, Ramon and I sat and waited for something to move, we discussed 

the obvious options. A consensus was reached on several points. They are: 

e Stockpile Clncl with lethal and non-lethal 

e The Caribou, or better yet a C-123, can be loaded at Clncl, takeoff for 
points south, deliver and refuel at Point West on the way back to Clncl. 

e Use of the L-100 is ideal to get things going until Point West Is ready. 

e In the future, suggest the pilot of the L-100 get a better pre-brief. 

He was in Washington on Sunday and part of Monday. An Informal and unofficial 
briefing should have been setup with B^B, as he was the one to debrief the 
people who the L-100 is dropping to..The pilot had questions I could not 
answer, which easily could have. 

Along this same line, the pilot had certain questions about what to do in 
certain emergency situations, such as could he land in San Jose if necessary, 
or Palmorola. If this were to be the case, should he Jetison the cargo etc. 

e According to Max Gomez, the Salvos are being very helpful and were even 
* willing to provide an A-37 to fly support for the L-100. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


A se cure communications channel must be established between Clncl, Point West and 
Would also suggest a channel be established between Clncl and UNO Sur radio 
shack so Clncl does not have to go through Tegu. Thl * should also connect Point West 
and the radio shack. 

SOUTHERN NEEDS 


Was not able to talk with^pbefore leaving the South, but was able to get a pretty 
good idea of the numbers and some of the needs. By commandante they are: 
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• Clonal, Bavlgante and Oscar are all fairly close to each ocher. A drop 
to one will be a drop to all. The original load requesced for chla crip 
on ammo would have been an excellent scare, as they were originally In 
hopes of 20,000 rds of each. By upping It to 50,000 rds, we would have 
made them very happy. 

Ocher needs Include: hand grenades 
M-79's 
M-79 rds 
RPC-7s 
RPC-7 rds 

light machine guns, M-60’s, RPKa or RPDs 

They have need of 60mm mortars and 82mm mortars and shells. 

Htn6ensoH&Franklin have verbally said they will accept aid from UNO. They 
would need a seperate drop. Possible sites were reconned by Rise when for¬ 
went In, thus he was able to come out with coordinates. 

Ganzo has roughly 350 men. 60Z with M-14s, the other 40Z with AKa. 

Needs clips, ammo and support weapons. Has 2 RPG-7s and 2 M-799. 

Franklin has an estimated 390men with roughly the same split In weapons, 
60Z M-14s and 40Z AKa. Unsure of other weapons. Again, needs everything. 

e Other estimated forces below the Rio Grand are approximately:' •;-:h cf 

- 1000 north of the Rama Road 

- 150 north of Rlo?Plata 

- 400 belonging to Samba, a Creole, above Blueflelds 
These figures are sketchy as Intel la poor. 

SOUTHERN POLITICAL/MILITARY SITUATION 


Tito Chamorro Is back In the picture, this time representing Alfredo Cesser. Some 
of the commandantee who said they would side with Negro and UNO/Farn now want to 
side with Ceaaar. Tito Is being the go between. To keep this from happening, a drop 
must go through as quickly as possible. Even now It may be coo lace. 

Latesc updace on Pastors Is he has about 170 people on the Rio San Juan and that Is 
the extent of his troop strength. 
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TO: WILLIAM UktoHSTO) *' 3 . APRIL 7, 1986 

FROM: TC 

SUBJECT: RECENT TRIP 

INVESTIGATION 


The investigative team was headed by Jeffrey Feldman, Assistant U.S. Attorney, Southern 
District of Florida. He had with him a Special Agent: PaflMliiiflfl'L W MlanH They 

are KavIt) ^U^lTr Iflti ^eorae Kiszvnakl. who, is with the.. Anti-Terr or I' sjtJTask Torce . In 
the past he has followed and peea assigned to watch Felipe Vidal. 

According toFeldman looks to be wanting to build a career on this easel He even 
showed and the Ambassador a diagram with your name at the top, mine underneath and 
John's underneath mine, then a line connecting the various resistance groups in C.R.. 

Feldman stated they were looking at the "big picture” and not only looking at a possible 
violation of the neutrality act, but at possible unauthorised use of government funds. 

They went several times to the prison to question the five in jail. They tried to talk 
with John, hut he was advised not to talk with them unless he had a lawyer present. John 
arrived in the U.S. on Saturday, so they will probably try to track him down. 

Attached are several letters John has received from the people in jail. There also is 
a notorized statement bp one Steven Carr, who has done most of the talking. In it he 
states Martha Honey and Tony Avirgan told him what to say. These two "reporters” are 
nothing more than disinformation experts, and they are after me and you. 

If and when I am contacted by the FBI I will not answer any questions without an attorney 
present. Even then, I will not answer any questions. It is the only way I can see to 
stem the tide. 

Perhaps it is time I retire from this line of work and focus on another part of the 
world and against another group of Godless communists. 

UNO POLITICAL SITUATION 


Had a lengthy dlacussion with Alfonso. He and Arturo are going to give it one last try 
for meaningful reform in UNO. If some changes are not made, they both see no reason to 
continue. 

Among the changes, and these he considers minor, are the removal of Mario and Bosco. 

If these cannot be accomplished, he believes all la lost. 

He is furious with Bermudez and believes there must be some action taken. Don't believe 
he'll demand his removal, but will went some response torthe Front Line report. Believes 
Arlstedes^ must go, or at least his power considerably deminished. 

He arrives in Miami on Tuesday and then there is a meeting in Miami on Wednesday with 
all the boys. Both he and Cruz would like something positive to come from it. 

* 



A big concern ~he voimed lathe problem with corruption. On two separate occaastoms 
K« said " I believe Adolfo Calero la an hosaat nan. I don't believe ho would steal 
or that ha la corrupt." lie 414 net nay the sane about Marlopor Aristedta. He asked 
a number of questions regarding what I knew about possible corruption, and what is 
going on at N8A0. 

On last Tuesday, Adolfo sent Carlos Ulvert a press release he had written as a response 
tn Senator Hartklns accuaatlona. Adolfo wanted it released under UNO. According to Carlos, 
the first paragraph stated something to the affect: "The United Nicaraguan Opposition 
takes full respfifribllty for the distribution of all humanitarian aid provided by NHAO." 
Carloe did not release it as Justice said no, and because Adolfo had not cleared it with 
Crus and Robelo. Don't know what happened to it. 

My only observation is: unless some viable changes are made and Adolfo enforces them 
amongst the FOB, UNO will fall apart. It also should be kept in mind that there is 
speculation Adolfo and Alfredo Cesar have been talking and may strike a daal on the 
side so that if Robelo and Crua Jump ship, Adolfo and Cesar will join toganher. 

SOUTHERN MARITIME OPERATIONS ' 


On Friday, tha third successful trip into Nicaragua was made by our maritlee group. 

A cover operation haa been establlshad intB^^end we soon will beablc to send in 
several trips a week. One boat is fully operational, another should be ready In IS to ' 

21 days and a third 21 days later. 

The operational part is being run strictly without Nicaraguans, except for the boat 
operators on each trip. The local port officials are aware of the operation and approve, 
providing they don't get caught with arms and there are not a number of Indians running 
around. 

suggested it might be time to send down Bill Kenney as we are moving into the oper¬ 
ational mods. It would be better to get him situated now rather than later. 

The boats we are having built are 28ft fiberglass with small cabins and twin 100 hp 
engines. Top speed should be about 50 mph. They will be equiped with radar and depth 
finders as well as radios. Top price la estimated to be $30,000. 

Und er the new company that has been formed to act ae a cover, we will beable to bring 
in^^Pl hosts duty free.and legally. Not bad. 

TC 

Am good at where I am for another 45 days or so. Have thought about resigning from there 

because of all the heat, but will stick it out if you think it appropriate. I do not 

want to do anything that will and up causing you problems, but that tint has probably 
already coma and gone, and as some would say "We's in too deep now to turn back." 

No question, I am a hot property, aa even paopla oa tha Hill are asking questions about 
ae. I want to tee this through, but not at tha cost of jeopardising it, ae I am the only 

one out on a limb withjja ganulna safety net or fall back position. 
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October 3, 1985 

CC, jvirvio e* l i/4l < &7 

Ambassador Robert Warner Duemling £*><;«. Cru *.) 

Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance 
Office 

1701 North Fort Meyer Drive 
Arlington, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: 

It has become apparent that UNO and even perhaps NHAO will have 
to rely, to a certain extent, on outside organizations and people to 
accomplish certain tasks, both in and outside of the United States. 

To facilitate this, from time to time UNO will find it imperative to 
designate organizations or people to act on behalf of UNO and to work 
with NHAO. 


The purpose of this letter is to request that NHAO recognize, 
use and work with to the greatest extent possible the Institute for 
Democracy, Education and Assistance (IDEA) as such a designated 
organization. IDEA’S representatives can coordinate and/or act as 
liaison- for the procurement, transportation and distribution of goods 
and services provided through NHAO, or it can act in anyother 
appropriate role. We believe IDEA can be mutually beneficial to 
NHAO and UNO. 


- IDEA is a 501 (c)(3) tax deductable, non-profit, tax-exempt 
organization chartered and incorporated in the District of Columbia. 
The current president is Robert Owen, an individual known and trusted 
by us. 


IDEA will agree to work on behalf of UNO provided it is reimbursed 
for all out of pocket expenses associated with this effort including 
but not limited to: transportation, telephone and communications, 
reasonable office expenses, compensation for staff, accounting and 
legal counsel etc. It is our understanding NHAO can provide this 
funding if requested by us. 


Please consider this a formal request. 


4 

7 


We would like IDEA to receive a monthly 
the'full time services of Mr. Owen, plus the 
FICA, and other reasonable costs. We request 
incurred by IDEA,be provided by NHAO for the 
or until mutually decided otherwise. 



donation of $4,850 for 
cost of personal insurance, 
this,and other expenses 
duration of this project. 
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Ambassador Duemling 
October 3, 1985 
Page 2 


IDEA has our permission to retain or subcontract individuals, 
organizations or corporations which may be helpful in fulfilling its 
objectives. For example. Dr. Verne Chaney is knowledgeable of the 
medical situation and needs in the North, South and on the Atlantic 
coast. He has visited our camps and knows our doctors and has their 
trust. We would like him to act as our medical representative in the 
United States and,in consultation with our people on the ground,provide 
advice and input on medicines and equipment to be purchased with NHAO's 
funding. We would like him retained by IDEA on a per diem basis plus 
expenses. 

Should representatives of IDEA or others have to travel, we request 
they receive their travel costs plus a per diem based on the State 
Department rate as well as their daily rate. 

As this whole undertaking is as new to you as it is to us, we 
wish to make things easy; we want the project to run smoothly and 
requests processed in a timely manner with as little bureaucracy as 
possible while abiding by the constraints imposed. We have confidence 
IDEA can help accomplish these ends. 

We understand the pressures you are under, but we do want to 
move forward as quickly as possible. At your earliest convenience, 
please let Mr. Evenor Valdivia know if this request is acceptable. 

If it is not, please inform him what you would suggest. 



CC: Evenor Valdivia 
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Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office 


( 
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November 6, 1985 


Hr. Robert W. Owen 

The Institute for Democracy, Education and Assistance, Inc. 
1028 31st Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 


Subject: Grant No. NHAO - 641002 


Dear Hr. Owen: 

Pursuant to the Authority of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985, Chapter V of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1985, and the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and Executive Order 12530 
of August 29, 1985, the Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance 
Office (■NHAO*) hereby grants to The Institute for Democracy, 
Education and Assistance, Inc. (*the Grantee") the sum of 
O.S.$50,675 for the purpose of providing humanitarian 
assistance to the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 

This Grant is effective and obligation is made as of the 
date of Grantee's acceptance of this i.etter and shall apply to 
valid expenditures for allowable costs made by the Grantee in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of the Grant during 
the period beginning October 28, 1985 and ending April 12, 1986. 

. This Grant is made on condition that the funds will be 
administered in accordance with the terms and conditions set 
forth in Attachment 1. 

Please sign the original and two copies of this letter to 
signify your acceptance of the terms and conditions of the 
Grant as agent for the Grantee and return the original and one 
copy to the Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. 


Sincerely yours, 

$.(JU . 

Robert w. Duemling, 
Director 
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Rr. Robert W. Owen 
•oveaber 6, 1985 
N9« 2 


ACCEPTED: 


THE INSTITUTE FO^, DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE, INC. 

_ 


BY:__ 7 _ 

^Authorized" Agent:)_ 

Title:_ 

Date: 




7/Zf/J 


FISCAL DATA : 

115/60062 - 2017 - 641002 - 0L0400 - 0000 - 4190 - 500000 
OBLIGATED AMOUNT ; 

Fifty Thousand Six Hundred Seventy-Five U.S. Dollars 
<U.S.$50,675) 


Ul 9 
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ATTACHMENT 1 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE GRANT 


Section 1. Purpose of the Grant 

The purpose of the Grant is to finance allowable costs 
incurred by the Grantee in providing food, clothing, medicine 
and other humanitarian assistance to the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance. Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, 
no funds provided under the Grant may be diverted (through 
barter, exchange, resale or other means) for the acquisition 
of, or used to facilitate the acquisition of, weapons, weapons 
systems, ammunition or other equipment, vehicles, or material 
which can be used to inflict serious bodily harm or death. 

Section 2. Allowable Costs 

To the extent consistent with the Purpose of the Grant, 
funds provided hereunder may be used by the Grantee to defray 
the following costs: 

(1) compensation computed at a rate not to exceed $3850 
per month for the full-time services of Mr. Robert W. Owen, as 
described in Section 4; 

(2) reasonable and necessary costs of travel for Mr. 

Robert W. Owen to and from such locations as the United 
Nicaraguan Opposition shall direct, subject to the limitations 
set forth in Section 5; 

(3) overhead costs as described in Section 6, at a rate 
not to exceed $500 per month; and 

(4) reasonable and necessary costs of legal and accounting 
services, in a total amount not to exceed $2000 and subject to 
the limitations set forth in Section 7. 

Section 3. Disbursement of Funds 

Section 3.1 Designation of Payee 

All funds under this Grant shall be disbursed by payment to 
a bank account in the nane of The institute for Democracy, 
Education, and Assistance (Account Number 00542399, Perpetual 
American Bank, Washington, D.C.) 

Section 3 ,»2 Advance Payments 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, all 
Grant funds to be used to finance allowable costs incurred in 



providing monthly compensation to Hr. Robert W. Owen, as 
described in Section 5 of this Grant, and allowable monthly 
overhead costs, as described in Section 7 of this Grant, shall 
be disbursed by means of periodic advance payments in 
accordance with the following schedule. NHAO shall make a 
periodic advance payment in the amount of U.S.$4350 on or about 
the thirteenth day of the months of November and December of 
1985 and January, February, and March of 1986. NHAO shall make 
a final advance payment of U.S.S2175 on or about March 28, 1986 

Section 3.3 Reimbursement Payments 

All Grant funds to be used to finance allowable costs not 
specified in Section 3.2 of this Grant shall be disbursed by 
means of reimbursement payments, ordinarily to be made in 
conjunction with the next scheduled periodic advance payment. 
The Grantee may obtain reimbursement of allowable costs by 
submitting financing requests to NHAO. In the case of requests 
for financing of allowable costs for travel, such requests 
shall consist of the documents specified in Section 5.4. In 
the case of requests for financing of allowable costs for legal 
and/or accounting fees, such requests shall consist of the 
documents specified in Section 7. No disbursement shall be 
made with respect to financing requests submitted after April 
30, 1986. 

Section 3.4 Separate Bank Account 

All payments to the Grantee shall be deposited and 
maintained in a separate bank account, upon which all checks 
for payment of allowable costs by the Grantee shall be drawn. 

Section 4. Services Required of the Grantee 

As a condition of the receipt of this Grant, the Grantee 
agrees: 

(1) that it shall employ Mr. Robert W. Owen on a full-tine 
basis upon such terms and conditions as they shall mutually 
agree, subject to the purpose, terms and conditions of this 
Grant; 

(2) that it shall make available to the United Nicaraguan 
Opposition the full-time personal services of Mr. Robert W. 
Owen; 

(3) that the set vices to be rendered by Mr. Robert W. Owen 
shall include, as the United Nicaraguan Opposition may direct, 
assisting the United Nicaraguan Opposition in preparing 
proposals to NHAO for humanitarian assistance grants, 
administering grants from NHAO to the United Nicaraguan 
Opposition, and performing any other service for the United 
Nicaraguan opposition that is reasonably related to providing 
food, clothing, medicine and other humanitarian assistance to 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance; and 
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(4) that Mr. Robert W. Owen shall not during the term of 
this Grant perform any service which is related to the 
acquisition, transportion, repair, storage or use of weapons, 
weapons systems, ammunition or other equipment, vehicles or 
material which can be \ised to inflict serious bodily harm or 
death. 

Section 5. Travel 

Section 5.1 Allowable Travel Costs 

Allowable travel costs shall be as follows: 

(1) the cost of round-trip economy class air fare between 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, any point in the 
continental United States and any point in Panama and Central 
America; 

(2) the cost of reasonable and necessary ground 
transportation for Mr. Robert W. Owen while engaged in 
Grant-related travel outside the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
area; and 

(3) a per diem payable to Mr. Robert W. Owen for each day 
or portion thereof that he is engaged in Grant-related travel 
outside the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area, provided , 
however, that such per diem shall not exceed the standard 
Department of State per diem for travel to the same location; 

Section 5.2 Use of U.S. Air Carriers 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, the cost 
of air travel shall be allowable only if made on U.S. air 
carriers to the extent that service by such carriers is 
reasonably available. 

Section 5.3 Limitation on Allowable Travel Costs 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, the 
total amount of allowable travel costs under this Grant shall 
not exceed $24,750. 

Section 5.4 Receipts and Other proofs of Expense 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, costs of 
travel ordinarily will be disallowed unless supported by 
documentation as described below*. 

(1) in the case of travel outside the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area, a trip report setting forth a complete 
itinerary of travel, including dates and times of departures 
and arrivals, and copies of ticket receipts for all air travel; 
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(2) with respect to ground transportation expenditures in 

the amount of $15.00 or less, a written statement of the place 
of departure, the destination, and the date, purpose and cost 
of the travel; % 

(3) with respect to ground transportation exenditures in 
excess of $15.00, a written receipt. 

Section 6. Overhead costs 

The Grantee may charge against Grant funds a flat rate of 
$500 per month for the cost of its overhead. No additional 
amount for overhead costs shall be allowed* 

Section 7. Legal and Accounting Fees 

The Grantee may charge against Grant funds reasonable and 
necessary costs of legal and accounting fees incurred in 
connection with this Grant. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of the Grant, such costs ordinarily will be 
disallowed unless supported by a statement on the letterhead of 
the legal or accounting firm which supplied the service setting 
forth the total amount of payment which is sought, the names of 
persons who rendered professional services to the Grantee for 
which payment is sought, the hourly rate at which each such 
person's services are billed, the number of hours of 
professional service which each such person rendered for the 
benefit of the Grantee during the billing period, a detailed 
description of the nature of the services rendered, the dates 
on which such services were rendered, and an itemization of the 
nature and cost of all other expenses for which payment is 
sought. 

Section 8. united Nicaraguan Opposition 

As used in this Grant, the term "United Nicaraguan 
Opposition" refers collectively to Adolfo Calero, Arturo Cruz, 
and Alfonso Robelo. The phrase "as the United Nicaraguan 
Opposition shall direct" and the like refer to directions given 
by any one of the three above-mentioned persons or his agent. 

Section 9. Records 

The Grantee shall collect, maintain and furnish NHAO or its 
designee with such information relating to the services 
financed by this Grant and the performance of the Grantee's 
obligations under this Grant as NHAO shall specify. 


Section 10. Suspension 
If at any time: 
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(a) the Grantee fails to comply with any provision of this 
Grant ; 

(b) the Grantee makes any deliberate misrepresentation with 
respect to information furnished to NHAO in connection with 
this Grant; 

(c) any event occurs which, in the view of NHAO, makes it 
improbable that the purposes of the Grant will be attained; or 

(d) any event occurs which, in the view of NHAO, creates 
reasonable cause to believe that the Grantee will fail to 
satisfy its obligations under the Grant; 

then NHAO may suspend the Grarvt, decline to make additional 
disbursements under the Grant, and, with respect to the most 
recently disbursed periodic advance payment to finance 
allowable costs for compensation and overhead, demand a refund 
of a pro rata amount of this payment based on the number of 
days remaining in the calendar month in which the payment is 
made, except that any pro rata refund of the Match 28, 1986 
advance payment shall be based on the number of days remaining 
in the period of time from March 28 until April 12, 1986. 

Section 11. Termination 

This Grant may be terminated by NHAO at any time upon 
written notice to the Grantee. Upon receipt of a termination 
notice, the Grantee shall take immediate action to minimize all 
expenditures and obligations financed by this Grant and shall 
cancel such unliquidated obligations whenever possible. In the 
case of the most recently disbursed periodic advance payment to 
finance allowable costs for compensation and telephone charges, 
the Grantee shall refund a pro rata amount of this payment 
based on the number of days remaining in the calendar month in 
which the payment is made, except that any pro rata refund of 
the March 28, 1986 advance payment shall be based on the number 
of days remaining in the period of time from March 28 until 
April 12, 1986. Funds obligated by NHAO but not disbursed to 
the Grantee at the time the Grant is terminated shall revert to 
NHAO. 

Section 12. Representatives 

Grantee has designated Hr. Robert W. Owen as its agent for 
all purposes under this Grant. NHAO may accept as authorized 
any instrument signed by such agent until receipt of written 
notice of the revocation of his authority. Any communication 
sent to such agent shall be deemed to have been sent to the 
Grantee. 
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Section 13. Nondiscrimination 

No person in the United States, consistent with the laws of 
the United States, shpll be subjected to discrimination under 
any activity funded by this Grant on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, handicap, or sex. 

Section 14. Nonliability 

NHAO does not assume liability for any third party claims 
for damages arising out of this Grant. 

Section 15. Disputes 

All disputes concerning the interpretation or operation of 
this Grant shall be decided by the NHAO Director, whose 
decision shall be final, except for review by a u.S. court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

Section 16, Applicable Law 

This Grant shall be governed by the laws of the United 
States of America. 

Section 17. Amendments 

NHAO may amend this Grant by written notice to the Grantee, 
which amendments shall become effective upon receipt of written 
notice of the acceptance of such amendments. 
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Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office 

5 Ui 7 

March 20, 1986 


Mr. Robert W. Owen 

The Institute for Democracy, Education and Assistance, Inc. 
1028 31st Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 


Subject: Amendment 1 to Grant 

No. NHAO - 641002 


Dear Mr. Owen: 

In accordance with Section 17 of NHAO Grant No. 641002, I 
an hereby notifying you as agent of the Grantee of NHAO's 
intention to amend such Grant in two‘respects, effective upon 
your acceptance of the amendments on behalf of the Grantee. 

First, Section 10 of the Grant would be deleted. 

Second, Section 11 ot' the Grant would be amended to read as 
follows: 

"Section 11 Termination 

"If-at any time the Grantee tails to comply with any 
provision of this Grant or makes any deliberate 
misrepresentation with respect to information furnished to NHAO 
in connection with this Grant, then NHAO may terminate this 
Grant by written notice to the Grantee. Upon receipt of a 
termination notice, the Grantee shall take immediate action to 
minimize all expenditures and obligations financed by this 
Grant and shall cancel such unliquidated obligations whenever 
possible. In the case of the most recently disbursed periodic 
advance payment to finance allowable costs for compensation arw 
overhead costs, the Grantee shall refund a pro rata amount of 
this payment based on the number of days remaining in the 
calendar month in which the payment is made, except that any 
pro rata refund of the March 28, 1986 advance payment shall be 
based on the number of days remaining in the period of tine 
from March 28 until April 12, 1986. Funds obligated by NHAO 
but not disbursed to the Grantee at the time the Grant is 
terminated shall revert to NHAO." 
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March 25, 1986 


Mr. Robert W. Owen 

The Institute for Democracy, Education and Assistance, Inc. 
1028 31st Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 


Subject: Amendment 2 to Grant 

No. NHAO - 641002 


Dear Mr. Owen: 

In accordance with Section 17 of NHAO Grant No. 641002, I 
am hereby notifying you as agent four the Grantee of NHAO's 
intention to amend such Grant in four respects, effective March 
28, 1986. 

First, the second paragraph of such Grant would be amended 
to read as follows: 

"This Grant is effective and obligation is made as of the 
date of Grantee's acceptance of this letter and shall apply to 
valid expenditures for allowable costs made by the Grantee in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of the Grant during 
the period beginning October 28, 1985 and ending May 28, 1986." 

Second, Section 3.2 of such Grant would be amended to read 
as follows: 

•Section 3.2 Advance Payments 

•Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, all 
Grant funds to be used to finance allowable costs incurred in 
providing monthly compensation to Mr. Robert W. Owen, as 
described in Section 5 of this Grant, and allowable monthly 
overhead costs, as described in Section 7 of this Grant, shall 
be disbursed by means of periodic advance payments in 
accordance with the following schedule. NHAO shall make a 
periodic advance payment in the amount of U.S.$4350 on or about 
the thirteenth day of the months of November and December of 
1985 and January, February, March, April and May of 1986.“ 

Third, Section 3.3. of such Grant would be amended to read 
as follows: 



«r. Robert M. Owen 
March 25, 1*8* 

Page Two 


■Section 3.3 Reimbursement Payments 

•All Grant funds to be used to finance allowable costs not 
specified in Section 3.2 of this Grant shall be disbursed by 
means of reimbursement payments, ordinarily to be made in 
conjunction with the next scheduled periodic advance payment. 
The Grantee may obtain reimbursement of allowable costs by 
submitting financing requests to NHAO. In the case of requests 
for financing of allowable costs for travel, such requests 
shall consist of the documents specified in Section 5.4. In 
the case of requests for financing of allowable costs for legal 
and/or accounting fees, such requests shall consist of the 
documents specified in Section 7. No disbursement shall be 
made with respect to financing requests submitted after June 
15, 1986." 

Fourth, Section 5.3 of such Grant would be amended to read 
as follows: 

■Section 5.3 Limitation on Allowable Travel Costs 

■Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant, the 
total amount of allowable travel costs under this Grant shall 
not exceed $18,225.* 

If-the proposed amendments are acceptable to the Grantee, 
please indicate by signing the original and both copies of this 
letter and returning the original and one copy to NHAO. 


Sincerely, 

Robert W. Duemling/ 
Director 


ACCEPTED: 

THE INSTITUTE FORJJEMOCRACY, EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE, INC. 


BY: 


(Authorized•Agent! 


Title: 


fcjL 


Date: 
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May 19, 1986 


Me. Robert W. Owen 

The Institute for Democracy, Education and Assistance, Inc. 
1028 31st Street, N.w. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 


Subject: Amendment 3 to Grant 
No. NHAO - 641002 


Dear Mr. Owen: 

In accordance with Section 17 of NHAO Grant No; 641002, I 
am hereby notifying you as agent of the Grantee of NHAO's 
intention to amend such Grant in two respects. 

First, the second paragraph of such Grant would be amended 
to read as follows: 

•This Grant is effective and obligation is made as of the 
date of Grantee's acceptance of this letter and shall apply to 
valid expenditures for allowable costs made by the Grantee in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of the Grant during 
the period beginning October 28, 1985 and ending June 15, 1986." 

Second, Section 5.3 would be amended to read: 

"Section 5.3 Limitation on Allowable Travel Costs 

•Notwithstanding any other provision of this Grant but 
subject to the total Grant amount, the total amount of 
allowable travel costs under this Grant shall not exceed 
$18,390." 

If the proposed amendment is acceptable to the Grantee, 
please indicate by signing the original and both copies of this 
letter and returning the original and one copy to NHAO. 


Sincerely, v 

Q .(0 . 

Robert w. Duemling, i 
Director / 
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Hr. Robert W. Owen 
Hay 19, 1986 
Page Two 


S uu 


ACCEPTED: 


THE INSTITUTE FOR DEMOCRACY , EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE, INC. 
O/ 

BY: 


■iefrtejr 


{Authorize Agent) 
Title: 

Date: ^ 





Included In Che meeting was a discussion of the military situation as 
veil as the political situation. Because the Assembly is up coming 
and there is a great deal of uncertitude regarding the future*. tfhe 
Indians, in agreement with General Slnglaube*t4 myself, have aske^l 
that you and all your equipment come back to Tegu as soon as possible. 

is a political decision and does not reflect on you. The 
Indians don't want any Gringos around until they decide among themselves 
vhat the future course is they will travel. Also, after the Assembly 
there will be a restructuring o£ the military general staff. Once 
this is done, the Indians will then decide who they want to help them. 

As this struggle is both political and military and it is their war 
ve have to respect their wishes. I know this is not easy for you 
and it adds to your frustration to make a difference, but that is the 
way it stands, t."- 

It is estimated the Assembly will be before the end of the month, but 
there Is no certainty to that. And once the Assembly is completed it 
will take them awhllh to get their house in order. Because of the length 
of time involved It would be best.for you to return to the States to 
get your skin cancer taken care of so that will be out of the way. 

I have spent time with and he is as upset by this as I know you 

are. Once he gets his things he may head back to the States too. Please 
don't for get his medical books . 

I am sorry I wasn't able to tell you personally, but with you not coming 
in and my need to get back to Washington as soon as possible it Just 
dido t workout. When you get in to Tegu, please call. 
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You have worked herd end put In alot of tine and effort, but ea eo 
often happens the beat laid plana don’t succeed. I’m sorry for the 
delay and the setback.. 

1 aa leaving $400 vithjjMM for your flight hoae. It is ny understand¬ 
ing your $1500 has reached you account. The General had it traced to 
the major holding bank which owns your bank. If there is a problem, 
let the General know. 


1 aa sure you have a ayrid of questions running through your mlndi I 
probably the biggest being, "Will I coae back?'* That is something that 
only the Indians can answer and thst will only be after their Assembly. 
At that tlae they will contact General Slnglaub. 


He has returned to the States today but I did talk with him this 
evening. He is in full agreement with the Indians and their deceslon 
ai^a understands the politics. He asked me to pass on his appreciation 
toi you for always following orders and knows you will respect this one. 
When you get to Tegu please call him. • 

* f 

If the radio is working please have the Indians workout a pickup for 
you. Probably will be best done at Fort Llapira. The FDN will provide it. 

This letter has been given to^^^V and he knows it is asking you to 
return. He will do everything^^^an to facilitate this. * 


Talk to jou soon. 



P.S. had wanted 

remain in Tegu. 


to deliver, this 


to you. 


but I asked him to 
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Exhibit RW019 

Rainbow Mission 


This Mission was given birth two (2) months ago. 

In order to spend the hours, days, and weeks necessary 
to question, witness, play the devils advocate, research, 
and to critique the Misura warriors in combat, this writer 
had to necessarily become a self-centered creator and was 
to test the strength of my relationships with the Miskito. 


The Miskito Command Amin,SI ,S2 , 

S3 & 4, along with Tango leaders 1 through 4 and Mobile 
1 through 4) embraced this project with no 1-ess devotion 
than myself. We unselfishly gave everything: loyalty, 
astute and wise advice, and undaunting fervor in putting 
together this massive Mission . 


The Miskito Command, possessed a mystical quality 
of understanding for what I wanted to do, and this Mission 
could scarcely have been written without such a group of 
partners at my side. Each day when I went into battle 
at my desk, all maps and facts, reports and the latest 
Intel were close at hand and immediate assistance was only 
a becon call away. 


With all of the above, combined with my latest trip 
to Honduras this week past (latest and most upto date 
intel with Commandante et al) the Rainbow Mission will 
accomplish the following: 


1* Stop all shipments of arms , ammo, .food -and, medical 
supplies to the Sandanistas In the ~Xtlantic coast area. 

2. Control the Atlantic Coast that lies just above 
Blueflelds all the way North to the Honduran Border . 


3. Control of the East and West as far as the Bonanza- 
Rosita area. 

By doing the following: (using all 1,800 Misura Warriors 
and. at the same dav, Zero Hour) 

A. Blowing the Kukalaya I Bridge 

B. Blowing the Kukalaya II Bridge 

C. Blowing the Wawa Bum I Barge 

D. Blowing the Wawa Bum II Barge 

E. Blowing the Loading dock/wharf at Puerta Cabeza 

F. Blowing the huge loading Crane at Fuerta Qabeza 

G. Mining the two main roads leading out of Puert? C. 

H. Mining the Main road from the Sisen Bridge N. to Bord 

I. Mining the main road from E. of P.C.to W. to Bonanza 

J. Attack the large Military Airstrip at Puerta Cabeza 

K. Attemp to fly-out or dismantel the spotted USSR Mi-24 
at Puerta Cabeza Air strip that protects 12ie Wawa Burr 

L. Finally, in Guerrilla fashion, attack 40 different * 
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Method: 

1. I will provide all necessary TOYS to implement Mission , 

2. Miskito will provide necessary personel to carry out Mission, 

3. Anything and everything will be at ay disposal. 

4. Commando Base T.E.A. will be training site where all 
Miskito Commandos who have successfully taken the 
advanced training course (explosives, jumping,rapelling, 
etc. Approximately 20 in number) will be sequestered 

and after one week of testing, fourteen (14; will be picked.' 
Security will be the tightest and no one will be allowed 
on or off the base without my permission. 

5. One team of four (4) men and three (3) teams of three (3) 
will be picked. 

a. 4-man team will be responsible for the U.D.T. blowing 
of the Wharf/loading dock and hugh crane at Puerta Cab. 

b. one 3-man team will lead the assualt on the Air-Strip 
at Puerta Cabeza. This includes the attemp to dismantel 
the Hind-D or protect the attemp to fly it out if a 
pilot is provided. ( this writer reccomends a third 
World participant; Vietnameis, etc.) 

This 3-man team will have a three-company size 
contingent giving cover, approx 180 men. The assualt 
will be a quick in and out and 60 mm mortars will 
pock mark the billiting area and the 10,000 plus runway 

c. one 3-man team will lead a company size contingent 
and blow the Kukalayas I and II. 

d. One 3-man team will lead another company size 
contigent and Blow the Wawa Bum I and II. 


NOTE. Every , rep eat. EVERY tageted area has been detailed 

in drawings. All targets have been eye balled many times. 
Minute details and deminsions have been calculated. All 
targeted Bridges . Barges . and Wharfs have been built to scale. 
Every detail has been studied and every calculated amount 
of explosive needed in each designated target has time and time 
again been Agreed.upon by experts. Case inpoint, the 4-man 
U.D.T. team that w nix the Wharf/Dock and Crane at Puerta Cabeza 
has been there before. If it wasn*t for some blasting .Caps, 
they would have brought down 9036 of the loading dock instead 
of the insignificant 10 % that did blow. As for the precise 
measurements and details of their target, they know how many 
cables are anchored to the Crane, that sits 86 meters off the 
beach on top of the Dock that is 176 meters long and they know 
how thick the .anchor poles are 20* under water in a total depth 
of 62*. 
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The"Ralnbow Mission n 

At >. .. • . while final fourteen (14) are being selected, 
all support companies will be taking final preperations 
and they will also take the next to last recon of their 
respective targeted sites in Nic and will lay in wait for 
their team leaders. 

Zero day, minus 5, final fourteen (14) made up of four (4) 
teams will load up with their respective gear (approx 6000 
lbs combined total) and be trucked at night to Puert) LAmpira* 

(4 hrs). And then‘another 6 hrs southeast to the Atlantic 
coast. 

All gear (6000 albs combined total) and four teams (14 
men total; will load up into four ( 4 ) different boats. (RB- 
15 'a or aluminum crafts, with a minimum of 35hp.) 

All four (4) boats will tbm head east out to sea (approx 
10-12 miles) and then head south towards Cayos Miskitos Island. 

This portion or leg will be approximately 71 nautical miles. 

Before finishing this 71 nautical leg to Cayos Miskitos 
Island, two (2) of the boats will break off and head west 
towards the coast of Nic and towards the vicinity of "Sandy 
Bay. ” Sandy Bay is owned by the Miskito and the three support 
companies will be lying in wait for their much needed supplies 
of arms, ammo and food, (this writer reccomends, knowing it 
won’t be granted, an "air drop" to this area. Much time has 
gone into this possibility and since the Miskito troops * control 
the real estate, and knowing how drastic the supplies are 
needed, a unmarked plane, coming out of the sun from the east, 
could drop a load of 17,000 lbs inside of 1000* at 146’ per 
sec in less than 8 seconds, (this writer has two names,with 
planes to accomplish the aflrementionsd.) The drop zone is 
14°34* N 83*25' W. 

One of the boats carrying supplies to the Sandy Bay area, 
heads back out to sea and unites with the other waiting two 
boats at Cayos Miskitos island. All three (3) remaining boats 
head south yJVd ST16 f”tTa?51 l!Yg 47 nautical miles more, the U.D.T. 
team of four ( 4 ) men breaks off and heads west to land 6 kilometers 
south of Puerta Cabeza. They will lay in wait and the two (2) 
remaining b5&td TTeScTTuther south and put in to tfounta . where 
they will be met and the much needed supplies of arms, ammo 
food, etc will be taken. All of the boats will be hidden 
and the two teams will then load their own gear and explosives 
into dugouts and head up river (west) towards liasicksen. This 
portion will take 6 hrs. From Liasicksen . the wo learns will 
proceed northwest for another 6 hrs by dugout and put in at 
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At and Blue teems will mpOit up and 

head out' to their ^Kfiget aitea « foot. Sing teas will 
•eat up with their coe^any else backup and head lor the 
Xukalayas which will take a two days march. Yellow teas 
will head north and meet up with their company size back up 
and hold up in the Sukatpin mountains ,6 hrs march from Lagan. 

All teams being in place, each team leader (Blue team 
at the Xukalayas, Yellow team at the Wawa Buns, Green team 
at the Wharf/Deck at Puerto Cabeza, and the Red team that 
will attemp the Air Strip attack; all team leaders will 
send out the final small recon teams for their respective 
targets. Each team will then report by radio to me their 
latest recon Intel and I and Hiskito command (back in Honduras) 
will give the attack hour. 

After attacks are complete, all four teams will pull 
out and head back to T. E.A. by way of their coming in. 


ITEMS DRASTICALLY REEDED FOR SUCCESS of RAINBOW 


500 lbs of C-4 

60 RDS of 60mm mortar (rockets) 

50 HVY anti tank land mines 

250 RDS for M79*s 

500 Grenades 
30 Claymore mines 
40 RPG RDS 

8 SAM Groud to AIR Missies 

4 SC-130 radios or 77*s 

30,000 RDS for AK-47's 

24,000 RDS for M-16's 

12,000 RDS for M-60's 

400 M-16 Magazines 

450 AX-47 Magazines 

15 Cases MRE’s 

400 LBS of rice 

400 LBS of Beans 

30 LBS of rope 

50 LBS of Medicine 

8 55 Gallon drums of fuel, plus adequate Oil 

Total weight of the above (approx) 6,080 Lbs. 


















